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author  of  All  Souls'  Rising 
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Carolyn  Burke 

A  2006  New  York  Times  Notable  Book  of  the  Year 

"Carolyn  Burke's  startling  achievement  is  to  document  each  persona 
with  empathy  and  insight,  to  embed  them  all  in  time  and  place,  and  to 
weave  the  whole  together  into  an  absorbing  narrative. ...  The  result  is  an 
engrossing  double  portrait,  a  subtle  analysis  of  two  enigmas.  Miller  herself 
and  the  exhilarating  and  appalling  century  in  which  she  lived." 

- — -  -Guardian  (UK) 
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Carolyn  Cole 

Someone  Won't  Be 
Coming  Home  Tonight 

I  was  one  of  the  few  Americans 
in  Baghdad  before,  during,  and 
after  the  2003  invasion  of  Iraq. 

I  toured  with  Saddam’s  Ministry 
of  Information,  photographing 
Iraqi  missile  factories,  suspected 
mobile  weapons  labs,  and  the 
infamous  chemical  drone;  I  photo¬ 
graphed  a  family  preparing  for 
“shock  and  awe”;  and  I  was  in  Baghdad,  taking  pictures  as  the  Battle 
of  Najaf  escalated.  But  were  there  other  photographs — pictures  we 
missed,  images  that  could  possibly  have  signaled  the  disasters  ahead? 


27  Ashley  Gilbertson 

Last  Photographs 

When  I  began  reporting  from  Iraq  in 
2002,  I  was  still  a  wild  and  somewhat 
naive  twenty-four-year-old  kid.  Five  years 
later,  I  was  battle-weary.  I  had  been  there 
longer  than  the  American  military  and 
had  kept  returning  long  after  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “coalition  of  the  willing”  had 
pulled  out.  Iraq  had  become  my  initia¬ 
tion,  my  rite  of  passage,  but  instead  of 
granting  me  a  new  sense  of  myself  and  a 
new  identity,  Iraq  had  become  my  iden¬ 
tity.  Without  Iraq,  I  was  nothing. 
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Chris  Hondros 

A  Window  on  Baghdad 

The  window  of  a  Humvee  roll¬ 
ing  through  Baghdad’s  dan¬ 
gerous  streets  is  essentially  a 
television,  watched  in  the  dark. 

Even  the  proportions  are  right: 
the  older  Humvee  windows 
have  the  squarish  shape  of  an 
old-fashioned  picture  tube;  the 
latest  armor  kits  feature  wider, 
more  horizontal  windows,  like  the  letterbox  of  plasma  screens.  And 
these  screens  show,  for  the  American  soldier-viewers,  the  day-to-day 


life  of  seven  million  souls. 
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in  Poetry  at  Stanford.  Her  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Poetry,  Ploughshares,  TriQuar- 
terly,  Kenyon  Review,  Black  Warrior  Review, 
and  the  Spring  2007  issue  of  VQR. 

Steve  Gehrke's  third  book,  Michelangelo’s 
Seizure,  was  selected  for  the  National  Po¬ 
etry  Series  and  published  by  Illinois.  His 
second  book,  The  Pyramids  of  Malpighi 
(Anhinga,  2004),  won  the  Philip  Levine 
Prize.  His  other  awards  include  a  grant 
from  the  NEA  and  a  Pushcart  Prize. 

Daniel  Groves's  poems  have  appeared  in 
Paris  Review,  Poetry,  Raritan,  Yale  Review, 
and  Best  New  Poets  2005.  He  is  on  staff  at 
the  Sewanee  Writers’  Conference. 

Eleanor  Henderson  is  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  at  James  Madison  Univer¬ 
sity.  Her  fiction  has  appeared  in  Indiana 
Review,  Ninth  Letter,  and  South  Carolina 
Review,  and  she  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  Poets  &  Writers.  She  is  a  former  member 
of  the  VQR  Fiction  Board. 

Edward  Hirsch's  sixth  book  of  poetry  is  Lay 
Back  the  Darkness  (Knopf,  2003).  Poet’s 
Choice,  a  collection  of  his  columns  for 
the  Washington  Post  Book  World,  appeared 
last  year  from  Harcourt.  He  is  president 
of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memo¬ 
rial  Foundation. 

Beena  Kamlani's  fiction  has  appeared  in 
Identity  Lessons  and  Growing  Up  Ethnic  in 
America  (Penguin),  as  well  as  the  Spring 
issue  of  Ploughshares.  She  has  received 
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fellowships  from  Yaddo  and  Ledig  House, 
and  won  a  Tennessee  Williams  Scholar¬ 
ship  at  Sewanee  and  a  fiction  grant  from 
the  Connecticut  Arts  Commission.  She 
lives  in  New  York,  where  she  is  complet¬ 
ing  her  first  novel. 

Adam  Kirsch  is  the  book  critic  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  author  of  The  Wounded 
Surgeon:  Confession  and  Transformation  in 
Six  American  Poets  (Norton,  2005)  and  The 
Modern  Element:  Essays  on  Contemporary 
Poetry,  forthcoming  from  Norton  in  2008. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  of  poems 
The  Thousand  Wells  (Ivan  R.  Dee,  2002), 
winner  of  the  New  Criterion  Poetry  Prize. 

Peter  Kuper's  illustrations  and  comics 
appear  regularly  in  Time,  Newsweek,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  MAD,  where  he  il¬ 
lustrates  “SPY  vs.  SPY”  every  month.  His 
latest  book  is  Stop  Forgetting  to  Remember. 
He  was  in  Oaxaca  drawing  and  blogging 
at  the  time  of  Brad  Will’s  death. 

William  Logan's  most  recent  book  of 
poetry  is  The  Whispering  Gallery  (Pen¬ 
guin,  2005),  and  his  most  recent  book 
of  reviews  and  essays  is  The  Undiscovered 
Country  (Columbia,  2005).  He  teaches  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 

John  McNally  is  author  of  three  works  of 
fiction:  America’s  Report  Card  (Free  Press, 
2006),  The  Book  of  Ralph  (Free  Press, 
2003)  and  Troublemakers  (Iowa,  2000). 
A  past  recipient  of  a  Chesterfield  Film 
Writer’s  Project  fellowship,  he  is  currently 
an  associate  professor  of  English  at  Wake 
Forest  University. 

Ross  MacDonald  is  a  VQR  contributing 
editor.  He  is  also  author  of  three  chil¬ 
dren’s  books:  Bad  Baby;  Another  Perfect 
Day;  and  Achoo,  Bang,  Crash:  The  Noisy 
Alphabet,  each  named  a  Publishers  Weekly 
Best  Book  of  the  Year. 


Brendan  Mathews's  stories  have  appeared 
this  year  in  Epoch,  Glimmer  Train,  South¬ 
west  Review,  and  TriQuarterly.  This  fall, 
he  joins  the  faculty  in  creative  writing 
at  Bard  College  at  Simon’s  Rock  in  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts. 

Jin  Orten,  see  page  133. 

Matthew  Power  is  a  contributing  editor 
at  Harper’s.  His  essays  and  reporting  have 
also  appeared  in  Discover,  GQ,  Men’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  National  Geographic  Adventure,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Slate.  He  is  a  finalist 
for  the  2006  Livingston  Award  for  Young 
Journalists. 

Alberto  Rios  is  a  Regents’  Professor  and 
the  Katharine  C.  Turner  Endowed  Chair 
in  English  at  Arizona  State  University.  He 
is  the  author  of  three  collections  of  short 
stories,  a  memoir,  and  nine  books  and 
chapbooks  of  poetry,  most  recently,  The 
Theater  of  Night  (Copper  Canyon,  2006) 
and  The  Smallest  Muscle  in  the  Human 
Body  (Copper  Canyon,  2002),  a  finalist 
for  the  National  Book  Award. 

Mario  Vargas  Llosa  is  one  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  distinguished  fiction  writers 
and  essayists.  He  is  the  author  of  twenty- 
five  books,  most  recently  Temptation  of 
the  Impossible:  Victor  Hugo  and  Les  Mi- 
serables  (Princeton,  2007)  and  the  novel 
The  Bad  Girl,  from  which  “The  Chilean 
Girls”  is  excerpted,  forthcoming  from 
FSG  in  October. 

Charles  Wright's  many  awards  include 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  a  National  Book  Award, 
and  a  National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award. 
His  most  recent  books  are  Scar  Tissue 
(FSG,  2006)  and  Littlefoot  (FSG,  2007). 
He  is  the  Souder  Family  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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The  Dreadful  Details 

The  Problem  of  Depicting  War 


On  September  18,  1862,  Alexander  Gardner  and  his  assistant  James  F.  Gibson 
arrived  on  the  field  at  Antietam— just  one  day  after  the  terrible  battle  that 
remains  the  deadliest  single  day  in  American  history.  Gardner,  by  then,  was 
a  member  of  General  George  B.  McClellan’s  staff,  serving  as  something  like 
the  Civil  War’s  official  photographer— an  idea  hatched  by  Gardner’s  longtime 
friend  and  former  employer  Mathew  Brady.  Because  of  his  official  capacity, 
Gardner  had  unfettered  access  to  the  battlefield,  and  he  went  quickly  to  work, 
setting  up  his  tripod,  making  his  exposures,  and  developing  his  glass  plate 
negatives  on  the  spot  in  his  traveling  dark  room.  The  images  Gardner  made 
were  not  technically  the  first  photographs  of  war;  there  were  no  charges,  no 
cannon  fire,  no  muskets  or  drawn  sabers.  What  Gardner  captured,  however, 
was  the  grim  aftermath  of  battle,  the  undeniable  reality  of  young  men  torn 
apart,  pierced  through,  sprawled  in  open  fields,  huddled  in  wagon  traces,  their 
limp  bodies  dragged  and  stacked  for  mass  burial. 

When  the  photographs  were  unveiled  a  month  later  at  Brady’s  walk-up  gal¬ 
lery  on  Broadway  in  New  York — announced  only  by  a  small  placard,  inscribed 
“The  Dead  of  Antietam”— they  touched  off  a  controversy  that  has  persisted 
ever  since.  What  were  the  ethics  of  portraying  scenes  of  such  carnage?  The 
New  York  Times  reporter  recoiled  at  what  he  saw,  recognizing  that  if  Brady 
“has  not  brought  bodies  and  laid  them  in  our  door-yards  and  along  the  streets, 
he  has  done  something  very  like  it.”  The  camera  lens — that  cold,  unblinking 
Cyclops— did  not  embellish  the  scene  or  soften  the  loss  of  a  loved  one  with  vi- 
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sions  of  false  heroics.  These  portraits  of  the  dead  were  “taken  as  they  fell,  their 
poor  hands  clutching  the  grass  around  in  spasm  of  pain,  or  reaching  out  for  a 
help  which  none  gave.”  Such  brutal  imagery,  the  reporter  conceded,  “has  done 
something  to  bring  home  to  us  the  terrible  reality  and  earnestness  of  war,”  but 
the  full  lists  of  the  dead  from  Antietam  had  not  yet  been  released,  and  many 
next  of  kin  were  still  awaiting  letters,  so  he  confessed  he  “would  scarce  choose 
to  be  in  the  gallery,  when  one  of  the  women  bending  over  [the  photographs] 
should  recognize  a  husband,  a  son,  or  a  brother  in  the  still,  lifeless  lines  of  bod¬ 
ies,  that  lie  ready  for  the  gaping  trenches.” 

This  issue  of  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  features  similar  images  of  car¬ 
nage — but  taken  during  our  current  war  in  Iraq  and  taken  at  considerably 
greater  risk  than  anything  Gardner  ever  experienced.  Indeed,  the  three  pho¬ 
tographers  included  here — Carolyn  Cole,  Ashley  Gilbertson,  and  Chris  Hon- 
dros — have  each  received  the  highest  honor  for  war  photography:  the  Robert 
Capa  Gold  Medal,  given  by  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  for  the  “best 
published  photographic  reporting  from  abroad  requiring  exceptional  courage 
and  enterprise.”  These  photographers  have  won  this  award  for  their  work  in 
Iraq,  and  here  they  discuss  the  dangerous  conditions  under  which  those  photos 
were  taken,  the  psychological  impact  of  covering  this  war,  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  drives  them. 

Not  long  after  Ashley  Gilbertson  returned  from  his  most  recent  rotation  in 
Iraq,  we  stood  at  the  bar  in  a  dive  in  midtown  Manhattan  as  he  described  how 
the  essay  he  was  writing  was  changing  as  he  composed  it.  He  had  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  why  he  would  not  return  to  Iraq — it  was  too  dangerous,  too 
depressing,  too  diffuse  to  cover  anymore.  But,  as  he  worked  on  the  essay  and 
his  wife  Joanna  helped  him  shape  it  and  redraft  it,  he  had  come  to  realize  that 
he  probably  would  return  to  Iraq,  that  he  couldn’t  keep  himself  away.  Joanna 
sat  on  her  stool,  listening  to  Ash  bark  this  insight  over  the  music  blaring  from 
the  loudspeakers.  She  wore  an  expression  of  forced  calm,  a  thin  smile  meant 
to  disguise  deep  panic  as  sardonic  detachment.  But  if  that  ironic  distance  is  a 
stereotype  of  writers  and  photographers  who  cover  Iraq,  it  isn’t  the  reality — not 
in  my  experience.  The  risk  to  themselves  is  too  real  to  dismiss  them  as  grief 
vultures  preying  on  the  suffering  of  others. 

As  a  case  in  point,  writer  Matthew  Power  remembers  activist  and  journal¬ 
ist  Brad  Will,  who  was  killed  last  year  in  Oaxaca  while  covering  the  teachers’ 
strike  there.  Power  shows  the  complicated  mix  of  bravado  and  compassion  that 
one  must  have  to  be  a  conflict  journalist,  the  cocksure  belief  that  you  can  get 
yourself  out  of  anything— which  sometimes  gains  you  access  to  worlds  others 
would  never  dare  visit,  and  sometimes  leaves  you  in  situations  you  cannot  es¬ 
cape.  In  Power’s  portrayal,  Will  becomes  as  magnetic  as  he  is  reckless,  as  much 
genuinely  hopeful  as  he  is  a  wannabe.  In  short,  he  becomes— like  all  journal- 
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ists,  all  writers,  all  artists — a  stand-in  for  us  all  and  a  reminder  of  the  necessity 
of  embracing  the  world  in  all  its  imperfections  and  horror. 

The  alternative  is  to  rigorously  insist  on  a  sense  of  order — a  move,  as  Adam 
Kirsch  argues  later  in  this  issue,  that  not  only  led  to  Ezra  Pound’s  limiting 
artistic  ideals,  but  to  his  Fascism  and  “contempt  for  actual  human  beings.”  Al¬ 
ternatively,  too  much  belief  can  lead  a  poet  like  W.  H.  Auden  to  see  purga¬ 
tive  value  in  war— what  he  called  “necessary  murder.”  In  the  end,  as  Kirsch 
shows,  Auden  found  his  way  to  the  other  side  by  recognizing  that  the  role  of 
the  poet  is  not  to  order  the  world  as  Pound  and  Yeats  attempted,  nor  merely 
to  celebrate  its  ideals  as  he  had  done  as  a  young  man;  instead  he  came  to  see 
the  role  of  the  poet  as  one  of  witness,  one  who  puts  aside  his  own  ideals  for  a 
clear-eyed  vision  of  the  world. 

There  could  be  no  better  example  of  the  value  of  such  writing  than  the 
thrilling  and  heartbreaking  poems  of  Jin  Orten,  translated  by  Lyn  Coffin  and 
introduced  in  this  issue  by  Edward  Hirsch.  As  Hirsch  points  out,  Orten  wrote 
most  of  these  poems  under  the  heel  of  Nazi  Germany — indeed,  he  ultimately 
died  after  a  traffic  accident  because  the  Gestapo-controlled  hospital  would  not 
admit  a  Jew— but  his  poems,  in  Coffin’s  elegant  translations,  positively  ache 
with  their  longing  for  the  world.  The  selection  of  his  work  begins  with  a  litany 
of  what  the  Nazis  have  denied  him,  but  they  cannot  control  his  remarkable  gift 
as  a  sympathetic  observer.  “What  are  we  but  runaways  from  tender  execution¬ 
ers?”  he  asks  in  one  poem,  and  in  another  suggests,  “God’s  no  longer  there.  // 
God  knows  where  he  is.”  But  Orten’s  poems  succumb  neither  to  platitudes  nor 
despair,  neither  to  the  Fascist  impulse  toward  order  nor  a  nihilistic  acceptance 
of  chaos.  But  he  is  not  merely  a  witness;  he  is  a  reliable  witness. 

In  1866,  when  the  guns  of  the  Civil  War  had  finally  fallen  silent,  Alexander 
Gardner  gathered  his  photographs  of  Antietam  together  with  similarly  deso¬ 
late  images  of  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg  into 
his  Photographic  Sketch  Book  of  the  War.  He  admitted  that  countless  pages  had 
already  been  devoted  to  describing  the  war  but  asserted  that,  “Verbal  represen¬ 
tations  of  such  places,  or  scenes,  may  or  may  not  have  the  merit  of  accuracy; 
but  photographic  presentments  of  them  will  be  accepted  by  posterity  with  an 
undoubting  faith.”  And  later,  in  text  to  accompany  the  grisly  portraits  of  the 
dead  at  Gettysburg,  Gardner  explained  what  he  saw  as  the  simple  value  of 
such  imagery:  “It  shows  the  blank  horror  and  reality  of  war,  in  opposition  to 
its  pageantry.  Here  are  the  dreadful  details!  Fet  them  aid  in  preventing  such 
another  calamity  upon  the  nation.” 

In  short,  we  must  continue  the  painful  work  of  bearing  witness  for  poster¬ 
ity,  of  looking  with  the  camera’s  unblinking  stare  at  the  horrors  of  humankind. 
Harder  still,  we  must  condemn  much  of  what  we  see  in  the  world  even  as  we 
resolve  to  live  in  it  and  love  it  anyway.  □ 
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Each  night  in  Najaf, 
before  they  went  out  on 
missions,  the  captain 
would  remind  his  troops: 


Someone 
Won't  Be 


Coming  Home 


Photographs  and  Text 
by  Carolyn  Cole 


IRAQI  POLICEMEN  CRY  AT  THE  DOORS  OF  THE  SACRED  IMAM  ALI  SHRINE 
AT  THE  MOMENT  THEY  TOOK  CONTROL  BACK  FROM  MAHDI  ARMY  MILITIAMEN 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAJAF. 


TWO  DAYS  BEFORE  THE  BOMBINGS  BEGAN,  SHOPKEEPERS  [ABOVE]  ARRIVED 
FOR  A  DAY  OF  WORK  IN  THE  TEXTILE  COMMERCIAL  AREA  OF  OLD  BAGHDAD, 
WHERE  A  PAINTING  OF  SADDAM  HUSSEIN  GREETED  THEM. 


HUNDREDS  OF  IRAQI  POLICE  OFFICERS  [RIGHT],  WEARING  THEIR  COMBAT 
HELMETS,  TAKE  PART  IN  A  WAR-PREPARATION  EXERCISE  IN  BAGHDAD. 
UNITS  FROM  ALL  AREAS  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  INTERIOR  PARTICIPATED 
IN  THE  EXERCISE,  INCLUDING  THE  POLICE,  TRAFFIC  POLICE,  AND  FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 
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,  not  long  ago,  I  sat  down  for  a  home-cooked  meal 

Iwith  my  parents,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  winter  spent  lawn  bowling 
in  Florida.  My  father,  a  thirty-four-year  veteran  of  the  US  Navy,  rarely  talks 
about  his  years  of  service  during  the  Cold  War.  The  few  times  I’ve  asked,  I 
was  met  with  silence  or  a  sarcastic  comment  about  having  to  kill  me  if  secrets 
were  revealed.  But  over  Mom’s  manicotti,  he  brought  up  Iraq  and  the  mess 
we’ve  made.  He  sounded  off  about  Rumsfeld,  Cheney,  and  Bremer.  Then  he 
pointed  his  finger  at  the  media,  saying  they  haven’t  done  their  job  in  uncover¬ 
ing  the  falsehoods  being  fed  to  the  American  public. 

This  hit  me  hard.  I’m  a  photojournalist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  few  Americans  in  Baghdad  before,  during,  and  after  the  2003 
invasion  of  Iraq.  I  thought  back  to  the  work  my  colleagues  and  I  did  in  those 
last  tumultuous  days  of  Saddam’s  regime.  Were  there  photographs  we  missed, 
images  that  could  possibly  have  signaled  the  disasters  ahead?  I  remembered 
touring  with  Saddam’s  Ministry  of  Information,  photographing  Iraqi  missile 
factories,  suspected  mobile  weapons  labs,  and  the  infamous  chemical  drone. 
Who  would  have  guessed  that  the  dictator’s  propaganda  department  might  be 
telling  the  truth  when  they  said  there  were  no  weapons  of  mass  destruction? 
That  wasn’t  for  us  to  say — or  to  know.  We  shot  the  pictures  and  sent  them. 

I  felt  a  much  deeper  foreboding  of  the  tragedies  that  lay  ahead  when,  in 
the  days  before  the  war,  I  met  with  Iraqi  families.  Under  tight  restrictions,  a 
reporter  and  I  were  allowed  to  interview  the  Kadhims,  a  middle-class  family  in 
central  Baghdad.  How  were  they  preparing  for  “shock  and  awe”?  Most  Iraqis 
bought  sleeping  pills,  counting  on  having  to  ease  their  children  through,  at 
most,  one  difficult  night.  They  didn’t  believe  it  would  last  any  longer;  they 
certainly  never  expected  to  see  an  American  soldier.  After  our  interpreter,  Ra- 
heem,  helped  conduct  the  interview,  I  asked  if  I  could  spend  an  hour  with 
them  alone  to  take  some  pictures  of  their  home  life.  Without  Raheem,  we 
couldn’t  speak  to  one  another,  but  I  watched  as  the  wife  fixed  pizza  and  her 
husband  washed  the  family  car  in  the  driveway.  The  three  young  ones  enter¬ 
tained  me  while  the  mother  made  sure  I  had  something  good  to  eat.  When  Ra¬ 
heem  returned  to  pick  me  up,  I  hugged  the  woman  and  started  to  cry,  knowing 
that  the  bombing  could  begin  within  days.  She  tried  to  comfort  me,  inviting 
me  stay  with  them,  not  thinking  of  the  danger  that  hiding  an  American  might 
bring  her  family. 

Could  my  father  and  other  frustrated  news  readers  get  the  intelligence 
they  wanted  through  the  stories  of  the  victims?  Probably  not.  But  those  were 
the  scenes  we  were  shooting.  I  don’t  know  what  happened  to  the  Kadhims  and 
their  children,  but  just  last  week  I  got  word  that  the  teenage  son  of  Raheem, 
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On  the  third  night  of  the  US  war  on  Iraq,  heavy  bombing  hit  the  Presidential  Compound  in  central  Baghdad. 
Dozens  of  explosions  rocked  the  area,  as  smoke  and  fire  filled  the  night  sky. 

our  longtime  interpreter,  had  been  shot  and  killed  by  Americans  retaliating  to 
a  roadside  bombing. 

I  photographed  a  similar  nightmare  that  took  place  the  day  the  American 
troops  arrived  in  Baghdad.  Three  unarmed  members  of  a  family  were  killed 
when  they  failed  to  stop  as  they  approached  an  American  roadblock  at  dusk. 
When  I  found  their  bullet-riddled  car  a  day  later,  blankets  covered  the  slumped 
bodies  inside.  Relatives  had  gathered  across  the  street  and,  after  receiving  per¬ 
mission,  towed  the  car  and  brought  the  dead  home  for  burial.  I  watched  as 
the  women  and  children  saw  their  loved  ones  pulled  from  the  vehicle  and 
wrapped  in  blankets  on  the  front  lawn.  I  couldn’t  count  how  many  times  this 
same  scene  has  recurred  since  then. 

In  the  summer  of  2004, 1  was  in  Baghdad  when  the  battle  of  Najaf  esca¬ 
lated.  Insurgents  had  taken  the  city  center  and  were  shooting  at  Americans 
from  behind  tombstones  in  the  world’s  largest  cemetery.  I  was  one  of  three 
photographers  embedded  with  the  Americans  there,  initially  with  the  US  Army 
and  later  with  the  Marines.  On  my  first  patrol  with  soldiers  in  the  cemetery,  a 
man  crouching  a  few  feet  ahead  of  me  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  enemy  fire. 
I  photographed  him  being  carried  out  by  his  buddies.  A  few  days  later  I  was 
at  the  base  camp  when  a  tank  was  hit;  several  American  soldiers  died.  As  they 
unloaded  the  bodies  covered  by  black  plastic  sheets,  angry  soldiers  prevented 
me  from  taking  pictures.  I  later  received  an  apology  from  the  captain  in  charge, 
but  I  was  unofficially  blackballed  from  going  on  future  Army  missions. 

continued  on  page  13 
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CLAIMING  A  TROPHY  OF  WAR,  IRAQI  SOLDIERS  AND  CIVILIANS  [ABOVE] 
CLIMB  ON  TOP  OF  AN  AMERICAN  TANK  DESTROYED  ON  THE  MORNING  OF 
APRIL  4,  2003,  ON  A  HIGHWAY  IN  A  SOUTHERN  SUBURB  OF  BAGHDAD. 

ABOUT  SIXTY  TANKS  ADVANCED  WITH  THE  THIRD  INFANTRY  DIVISION  FROM 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  AIRPORT  BUT  MET  RESISTANCE,  WHICH  RESULTED 
IN  A  TWO-AND-A-HALF-HOUR  FIREFIGHT.  THIS  TANK,  WHICH  EITHER 
BROKE  DOWN  OR  WAS  DISABLED  BY  THE  IRAQIS,  WAS  LIKELY  DESTROYED 
BY  THE  AMERICANS  ON  THEIR  RETREAT.  SOME  REPORTS  SUGGESTED  THAT 
AMERICANS  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  INJURED  IN  THIS  TANK  BUT  WERE  RESCUED 
BEFORE  IT  WAS  DESTROYED. 


AT  THE  HILLA  TEACHING  HOSPITAL  ONE  HOUR  SOUTH  OF  BAGHDAD,  BAHJAT 
ABID  [ABOVE  RIGHT],  A  28-YEAR-OLD  CIVILIAN,  LIES  ON  BLOODY  SHEETS 
AS  A  FRIEND  STAYS  AT  HIS  SIDE.  ON  APRIL  3  AND  4,  2003,  172  PEOPLE 
ARRIVED  WITH  WAR  INJURIES  AND  AT  LEAST  36  DIED. 


AN  IRAQI  MOTHER  [BELOW  RIGHT]  CLUTCHES  HER  SON  AS  HER  FAMILY 
DRIVES  BY  THE  SCENE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  BOMBING. 


1  O 


Before  Najaf,  I  had  never  stopped  to  consider  the  differing  styles  between 
these  two  fighting  forces:  the  Army  moving  mostly  in  armored  vehicles  and  the 
Marines  going  in  on  foot  after  nightfall.  I  knew  that  the  final  push  for  control 
of  Najaf  would  be  led  by  the  Marines,  so  if  I  wanted  to  photograph  it  I  had  to 
be  with  them.  I  don’t  think  the  Marines  really  wanted  to  have  a  woman  along, 
and  they  probably  would  have  stopped  me  had  not  a  male  colleague  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  same  unit.  On  one  of  our  first  nighttime  missions  with  the  Alpha 
Raiders  we  left  the  compound  in  open-bed  trucks,  our  heads  exposed  like  eggs 
in  an  egg  tray.  The  twenty-vehicle  convoy  slowly  made  its  way  to  a  nearby 
school,  where  we  unloaded  to  search  for  insurgents  in  the  dim  green  glow  of 
our  night-vision  goggles. 

After  the  school  had  been  cleared  and  the  trucks  reloaded,  the  convoy 
rolled  only  a  few  feet  before  the  ambush  began.  The  attackers  fired  from  build¬ 
ings  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Red  tracers  arced  over  our  heads;  there  was  the 
sound  of  metal  hitting  the  sides  of  our  vehicle.  As  I  ducked  for  cover,  I  saw  the 
men  around  me  stand  up  and  fire  into  the  night.  Remarkably,  no  one  in  the 
convoy  was  killed.  I  took  no  readable  pictures  of  the  ambush  but  did  witness 
true  bravery,  and  I’d  earned  my  place  on  the  next  nighttime  ride. 

The  objective  of  every  mission  is  to  make  contact  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  danger  increased  as  the  Marines  moved  closer  to  the  city’s  crown  jewel, 
the  holy  Imam  Ali  Shrine.  Each  outing  was  preceded  by  a  pep  talk  in  which 
the  captain  would  rally  his  troops.  “Someone  won’t  be  coming  home  tonight,” 
he  said  each  time.  Those  words  still  haunt  me.  Out  there,  it  was  you  or  the 
other  guy.  On  the  final  night,  a  squad  was  assigned  to  march  in  under  cover  of 
darkness.  We  took  up  position  in  half-finished  buildings  just  blocks  from  the 
central  plaza.  When  the  enemy  discovered  our  whereabouts,  sniper  fire  from 
multiple  directions  started  to  eat  away  at  the  thin  walls.  At  least  three  marines 
died  during  the  night,  but  none  near  my  position. 

By  late  morning  the  troops  were  getting  low  on  food  and  water.  Finally 
American  bombers  were  called  in  to  finish  off  the  insurgents,  and,  by  sundown, 
the  American-trained  Iraqi  military  was  able  to  take  control  of  the  city.  Some 
insurgents  were  dead,  others  had  melted  into  the  general  population. 

Not  long  after  that,  I  left  Iraq.  I  feel  guilty  that  I  haven’t  returned  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  but  I  no  longer  feel  safe  on  the  streets.  And  that  fear 
means  I  can  no  longer  do  my  job.  I  have  continued  to  cover  conflicts— includ¬ 
ing  the  war  in  Lebanon  last  summer  and  the  ongoing  genocide  in  Sudan.  But 
Iraq  is  one  place  I’m  afraid  to  go.  So  I  guess  my  father  may  be  right  when  he 
says  I  haven’t  done  my  job.  If  I  were  a  soldier  I  wouldn’t  have  a  choice. 

The  face  of  Saddam  Hussein  (left),  riddled  with  bullet  holes,  is  painted  over  by  Salem  Yuel  at  what  was  once  a 
Fedayeen  training  camp  in  Baghdad.  It  was  replaced  with  a  sign  for  the  Syrian  Democratic  Party  headquarters.  The 
symbols  of  Saddam  Hussein  disappeared  quickly  throughout  the  city. 
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THE  NATIONAL  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE  BUILDING  CLEFT]  ERUPTS  INTO  FULL 
FLAMES  AFTER  LOOTERS  SET  IT  ON  FIRE.  LOOTING  WENT  ON  THROUGHOUT 
THE  DAY  ON  APRIL  9.  2003,  AT  MOST  ALL  OF  THE  MINISTRY  AND 
GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS. 


AN  AMERICAN  MARINE  [ABOVE]  SHOUTS  AT  AN  IRAQI  MAN  WHO  LEADS 
TWO  HORSES  AWAY  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE  GROUNDS, 
WHERE  SADDAM  HUSSEIN’S  SON  UDAY  KEPT  HIS  RACING  STABLES.  MARINES 
FROM  CAMP  PENDLETON  TOOK  POSITION  NOT  FAR  FROM  THE  OLYMPIC 
HEADQUARTERS  IN  BAGHDAD. 


15 


MARINES  HAD  OCCUPIED.  MARINES  OPENED  FIRE,  KILLING  A  MAN, 

HIS  TEENAGE  SON,  AND  ANOTHER  MALE  FAMILY  MEMBER.  THE  FAMILY 
DIDN’T  KNOW  WHAT  HAD  HAPPENED  UNTIL  THE  CAR  WAS  TOWED  HOME 
AND  THEY  SAW  THE  THREE  DEAD  STILL  IN  THE  CAR. 
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AT  A  CEMETERY  IN  BAGHDAD,  SHIITE  WOMEN  [ABOVE]  MOURN  THE  LOSS 
OF  ONE  OF  THEIR  RELATIVES. 


A  WOMAN  [ABOVE  RIGHT]  WEEPS  IN  THE  HALLWAY  OF  HER  BAGHDAD 
APARTMENT  AFTER  US  SOLDIERS  STORMED  THE  BUILDING  IN  SEARCH  OF 
GUNMEN.  A  FIERCE  GUN  BATTLE  BROKE  OUT  BETWEEN  INSURGENTS  AND 
IRAQI  FORCES,  WHO  CALLED  THE  AMERICANS  FOR  BACKUP. 


AN  IRAQI  MAN  [BELOW  RIGHT]  IS  SEARCHED  IN  THE  BACK  OF  AN 
UNDERCOVER  BUS  BEING  USED  FOR  SURPRISE  STOPS  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CRIME.  THIS  MAN  WAS  PICKED  UP  DURING  A  STREET 
DISTURBANCE  IN  CENTRAL  BAGHDAD  ON  MAY  19,  2003. 


ON  AUGUST  1,  2004,  A  SERIES  OF 
POWERFUL  CAR  BOMBS  EXPLODED 
ACROSS  BAGHDAD  TARGETING  THE 
LARGE  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY  OF 
THE  CITY.  US  MARINES  REACTED 
QUICKLY  TO  GUNFIRE  AT  ONE  OF 
THE  AREAS  HARDEST  HIT. 


A  MARINE  [ABOVE]  FROM  FIRST  BATTALION,  FOURTH  MARINES  KEEPS  AN  EYE 
OUT  FOR  SNIPERS  ON  A  ROOFTOP  OVERLOOKING  THE  HOLY  IMAM  ALI  SHRINE 
DURING  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAJAF.  THE  PREVIOUS  NIGHT  THE  MAHDI  ARMY 
AGREED  TO  CEASE  FIRE  AND  LEAVE  THE  SHRINE,  BUT  SPORADIC  SHOOTING 
COULD  STILL  BE  HEARD. 


A  US  MARINE  [ABOVE  RIGHT]  WEARS  CAMOUFLAGE  FACE  PAINT  DURING  THE 
BATTLE  OF  NAJAF,  WHERE  AMERICAN  FORCES  SPENT  WEEKS  BOMBING  AND 
FIGHTING  THEIR  WAY  TO  THE  CITY’S  HOLY  SHRINE. 


ARMY  SPECIALIST  VICTOR  FELIX  [BELOW  RIGHT]  LIFTS  HIS  BUDDY 
SERGEANT  PAUL  MARTINEZ  OUT  OF  A  BRADLEY.  MARTINEZ  WAS  SHOT  BY  A 
SNIPER  WHILE  ON  PATROL  IN  NAJAF’S  FAMOUS  CEMETERY,  A  BATTLEGROUND 
IN  AUGUST  2004  BETWEEN  AMERICANS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MAHDI  ARMY. 
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MARINES  WATCH  OVER  IRAQIS 
DETAINED  AFTER  A  RAID  ON  A 
FORMER  POLICE  STATION  IN  KUFA, 
WHICH  WAS  A  GATHERING  PLACE 
FOR  MAHDI  ARMY  MILITIAMEN. 
SOME  OF  THEM  CLAIMED  THEY  HAD 
BEEN  HELD  HOSTAGE  BECAUSE 
THEY  WOULDN'T  COOPERATE  WITH 
THE  MILITIA.  □ 


Other  reporters  began  telling  me  I  was  bad  luck 
I  was  starting  to  believe  them. 


Ziad  Sabah  Jasim,  a  detainee  who  confessed  to  being  a  member  of  the  Islamic  Army  in  Iraq  and 
to  killing  American  soldiers,  waits  outside  an  American  Joint  Security  Station  in  the  Ghazaliya 
neighborhood  of  Baghdad. 
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Baghdad,  March  2007 
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I  didn’t  want  to  go  back. 

When  I  began  reporting  from  Iraq  in  2002, 1  was  still  a  wild  and  somewhat 
naive  twenty-four-year-old  kid.  Five  years  later,  I  was  battle-weary.  I  had  been 
there  longer  than  the  American  military  and  had  kept  returning  long  after 
most  members  of  the  “coalition  of  the  willing”  had  pulled  out.  Iraq  had  be¬ 
come  my  initiation,  my  rite  of  passage,  but  instead  of  granting  me  a  new  sense 
of  myself  and  a  new  identity,  Iraq  had  become  my  identity.  Without  Iraq,  I  was 
nothing.  Just  another  photographer  hanging  around  New  York.  In  Iraq,  I  had 
a  purpose,  a  mission;  I  felt  important.  I  didn’t  want  to  go  back,  but  I  needed 
to — and  for  the  worst  possible  reason:  I  wasn’t  ready  for  it  to  end.  After  twelve 
months  away,  I  had  a  craving  that  only  Iraq  could  satisfy. 

My  wife  didn’t  like  the  idea.  Neither  did  my  shrink.  “If  you  go  back  to  Iraq 
now,”  he  warned,  “you’ll  probably  keep  going  back.”  To  be  completely  honest — 
and  I  wasn’t  being  honest  with  myself  then — part  of  me  knew  they  were  right. 
Still,  I  could  easily  rationalize  my  desire  to  anyone  who  asked.  I  told  them 
that  I  wanted  to  have  one  last  look,  that  I  needed  to  shoot  the  place  differently, 
outside  the  constraints  of  daily  coverage;  I  said  I  wanted  to  photograph  Iraq 
emotionally,  to  react  to  my  feelings  on  the  spot  instead  of  bottling  them  up  as 
I’d  done  in  the  past;  I  said  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  my  book  of  war  photographs 
was  indeed  finished,  that  the  story  had  irrevocably  turned.  The  only  people 
who  bought  my  justifications  were  my  editors  at  the  New  York  Times.  They 
thought  another  rotation  was  a  great  idea. 

I  felt  pretty  confident,  and  a  little  champagne-drunk,  when  I  fell  asleep  in 
the  plane  on  the  runway  a  few  weeks  later.  An  ice  storm  had  crept  up  on  the 
city,  and  there  was  no  way  to  know  when  my  flight  would  clear  for  takeoff  from 
Kennedy.  When  I  awoke  eight  hours  later,  I  was  still  in  New  York.  My  buzz  was 
gone,  and  so  was  my  confidence.  Other  passengers  were  demanding  to  know 
when  we  were  going  to  leave,  but  I  had  bigger,  equally  unanswerable  questions. 
We  took  off  for  Amman,  and  I  spent  the  twelve  hours  sleepless,  wondering 
what  I  was  doing,  what  exactly  the  story  was  I  thought  I  was  chasing,  and  how 
much  luck  I  had  left— if  it  hadn’t  already  run  out  completely. 

I’d  b66n  OUt  of  the  country  for  over  a  year,  so  I  couldn’t  go  on  any  embeds 
without  getting  a  new  Combined  Press  Information  Center  (CPIC)  ID.  These 
military  press  cards  (which,  incidentally,  nine  out  of  ten  New  York  City  bar¬ 
tenders  prefer  to  my  Australian  driver’s  license)  are  only  attainable  in  person  at 
the  center  in  the  Green  Zone.  When  I  arrived  at  the  checkpoint,  the  Iraqi  and 
Peruvian  thugs  guarding  the  door  told  me  that  there  was  no  press  conference 
that  day,  so  I  could  come  in,  but  my  cameras  could  not.  Walking  the  corridors 
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to  the  bunker  office,  I  wondered  why  on  earth  they’d  be  worried  about  a  West¬ 
ern  photographer  in  such  a  perfectly  boring  place. 

Minutes  later,  I  understood:  two  soldiers  sat  behind  the  desk,  one  of  them 
manning  the  telephone  and  the  other  the  computer.  Hunting  and  pecking  with 
his  two  index  fingers,  Specialist  Computer  entered  hacks’  names  as  Specialist 
Telephone  shouted  them  out  to  him.  The  protocol  seemed  even  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  because  Specialist  Computer’s  mouth  was  stuffed  with  an  ice-cream  sand¬ 
wich.  He  paused  long  enough  to  hand  me  a  sheet  of  ground  rules,  which  every 
reporter  has  to  sign  in  order  to  embed  with  the  troops. 

Though  mostly  the  same  as  agreements  I’d  signed  many  times  before,  I 
was  asked  this  time  to  initial  every  single  one  of  the  forty-six  paragraphs  on 
the  form.  Clause  number  eleven  had  the  biggest  changes.  It  was  a  lot  more 
specific:  “Names,  video,  identifiable  written/oral  descriptions  or  identifiable 
photographs  of  wounded  service  members  will  not  be  released  without  the 
service  member’s  prior  written  consent.  If  the  service  member  becomes  KIA, 
Rule  11(b)  applies.” 

Soldiers  are  extremely  reluctant  to  sign  any  documents  not  issued  by  the 
military.  Actually,  they  won’t.  Period.  Not  that  it  matters.  Who  would  have  the 
balls  to  stand  in  front  of  a  unit  before  a  mission  and  ask  them  to  sign  a  release 
giving  permission  for  photographs  to  be  taken  in  the  event  they’re  wounded? 
As  if  they  didn’t  distrust  the  press  enough  already,  as  if  such  a  form  wouldn’t  be 
seen  as  the  ultimate  tempting  of  their  unit’s  fate.  If  you’ve  ever  wondered  why 
photographers  don’t  take  many  pictures  of  death  and  horrible  injuries — the 
ugly  facts  of  war — now  you  know. 


My  first  few  days  I  was  in  western  Baghdad,  stuck  at  one  of  the  small  out¬ 
posts  called  Joint  Security  Stations  (JSSs)— “joint”  because  they’re  manned 
by  American  and  Iraqi  soldiers.  JSSs  were  popping  up  everywhere  as  part  of 
President  Bush’s  so-called  troop  surge,  which  aims  to  stabilize  the  capital.  My 
time  at  the  JSS  was  quiet,  dull.  Most  people  forget  that  the  major  part  of  war 
is  tedium,  fending  off  the  oppressive  boredom  between  life-threatening  mo¬ 
ments.  For  hours  each  day,  I  walked  from  the  roof  to  the  parking  lot  and  back, 
trying,  without  luck,  to  find  a  photograph,  any  photograph.  So  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  on  patrol  presented  itself,  I  took  it. 

An  infantry  unit  was  heading  to  the  nearby  neighborhood  of  Ameriya,  a 
100  percent  no-go  zone  for  unembedded  press,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
infamous  airport  road.  They  were  escorting  a  handful  of  engineers  from  the 
Stryker  Brigade  who  had  been  ordered  to  collect  trash.  The  “sanitization  mis¬ 
sion”  would  eliminate  insurgents’  IED  hiding  spots  among  the  garbage  and,  as  a 
bonus,  place  the  trash-collecting  Americans  in  the  community’s  good  graces. 
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The  engineers  were  told  unconditionally  that  they  should  remain  in  their 
vehicles.  The  area  was  full  of  snipers,  and  the  roads  were  lined  with  bombs. 
But  the  minute  we  rolled  up  to  the  street,  a  few  engineers  exited  the  heavily 
armored  vehicles  and  started  directing  their  bulldozers.  Some  of  the  infantry 
guys  watched  the  scene  in  disbelief;  others  were  livid.  By  bulldozing  the  rub¬ 
bish,  they  said,  the  engineers  made  it  even  easier  for  insurgents  to  hide  their 
lethal  bombs  in  the  torn-up  ground. 

I  didn’t  have  a  picture  from  this  embed  yet,  and  out  of  sheer  desperation 
I  asked  permission  to  walk  around  with  the  engineers.  The  GIs  told  me  that  I 
was  an  idiot;  I  could  get  killed  out  there,  but  it  was  my  life.  I  hopped  out,  ran 
over  to  one  of  soldiers,  and  started  taking  pictures,  dancing  around  him  the 
whole  time  so  snipers  wouldn’t  consider  me  an  easy  target.  I  got  his  unit — 
“18th  engineers,  3rd  (Stryker)  brigade,  2nd  I.D.,”  my  notebook  reads — his  sur¬ 
name  (Gardner)  from  his  flak  jacket,  his  rank  (sergeant)  from  a  patch  on  his 
chest,  and  ran  back  to  the  truck.  I  just  wanted  to  be  back  behind  the  armor 
of  the  Humvee.  Another  engineer  was  shouting  at  him,  “Get  off  the  sidewalk.” 
They  were  frightened  of  bombs  buried  beneath  it. 

I  was  back  inside  the  Humvee  lighting  a  cigarette  to  calm  my  nerves  when 
a  massive  concussion  shook  our  truck.  It  was  an  IED.  All  I  could  see  was  a  huge 
cloud  of  dust.  The  gunner  made  the  only  sound,  a  ratchet-click  of  the  spinning 
turret,  while  he  searched  for  the  man  who  triggered  the  bomb.  Then  the  radio 
squawked,  “Gardner  is  fucked  up!  Get  a  CASEVAC!  Gardner  is  fucked  up!” 
Gardner  had  been  split  in  two  by  the  bomb. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  under  a  camouflage  poncho.  Only  his  feet 
were  visible,  sticking  out.  If  I  had  taken  the  photo,  I  would  have  been  lynched 
by  his  comrades.  When  corpses  are  around,  every  eye  in  the  zone,  teary  or 
angered,  is  on  me,  ensuring  I  don’t  get  too  close  and  take  a  picture.  I’m  the  out¬ 
sider,  but  they  don’t  know  that  deaths  like  Gardner’s  overwhelm  me  for  days, 
months,  sometimes  years.  It  never  gets  easier.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  I  didn’t  know 
the  person  or  didn’t  even  have  much  contact  with  him:  just  being  there  when 
it  happened  is  enough.  With  Gardner,  though,  I  ended  up  being  the  guy  who 
engaged  him  in  his  last  conversation.  I  took  the  last  photograph  of  him  alive. 

A  few  hours  later,  I  was  having  lunch  at  the  huge  chow  hall  on  Camp  Lib¬ 
erty.  The  tent  holds  five  hundred  soldiers  or  more,  and  sitting  there  chewing 
on  a  gristly  hamburger,  I  looked  at  their  faces:  some  laughing,  some  engaged 
in  intense  conversation,  others  sitting  silently,  or  chewing  their  food.  I  felt  like 
crying,  or  screaming,  or  punching  someone.  Instead,  I  finished  my  burger  and 
swallowed  all  that  anger.  Gardner  was  the  empty  seat  at  lunch  that  day.  The 
next  day  it  would  be  somebody  else. 

Later  I  found  his  full  name— Sergeant  Freeman  L.  Gardner  Jr. — at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense’s  website,  in  a  press  release  about  his  death.  He  was  from 

continued  on  page  34 
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A  Sunni  man  is  detained  by  a  Shiite-dominated  army  force  at  a  JSS  in  the  Mansour  district  of 
Baghdad.  He  was  suspected  of  detonating  an  1ED  that  killed  a  member  of  the  unit. 


Specialist  Loren  Brinson,  21,  of  the  HHC  1-  5,  First  Cavalry  Division,  sits  guard  at  a  small  JSS 
setup  in  a  Sunni  district  in  western  Baghdad.  The  dummy  (left),  once  used  to  draw  sniper  fire, 
was  discarded  after  insurgents  realized  the  ruse. 


Ten  ..minutes  before  he  was  killed,  Sergeant  Freeman  L.  Gardner  Jr.  was  assigned  to  watch  this 
street  as  bulldozers  cleared  debris  feared  to  conceal  lEDs. 
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Little  Rock,  went  to  the  movies  every  Saturday  with  his  wife,  and  loved  video 
games  and  college  football.  The  DOD  release  begins,  “The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  announced  today  the  death  of  a  soldier  who  was  supporting  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom.”  He  was  twenty-six  years  old. 


My  next  embed  was  with  the  Kurds.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  the 
peshmerga  were  patrolling  Baghdad,  ostensibly  because  the  Kurds’  neutrality 
to  the  sectarian  rifts  that  divide  the  capital  made  them  a  particularly  effective 
fighting  force.  But  I  knew  better:  Kurds  and  Arabs  are  enemies,  and  have  been 
for  many,  many  years. 

I  was  winning  a  card  game  in  the  Kurdish  headquarters  when  Times  re¬ 
porter  Edward  Wong  rushed  in  to  say  a  call  had  just  come  in  from  a  Sunni 
woman  in  the  process  of  being  illegally  evicted  from  her  home.  With  no  time 
to  get  our  flak  jackets  and  helmets,  we  jumped  into  the  back  of  a  Kurdish 
armored  truck.  At  the  scene,  two  men  stood  against  a  wall,  arguing  with  a 
woman  in  a  blue  headscarf.  One  of  the  men  was  armed  with  a  pistol,  the  other 
with  eviction  papers.  The  men  would  listen  to  the  woman  for  a  moment,  then 
shout  at  her.  Even  after  soldiers  had  arrived  at  the  scene,  the  men  spoke  and 
acted  with  conviction. 

The  woman  in  the  blue  headscarf  was  Suaada  Saadoun,  a  widowed  Sunni 
mother  of  seven.  After  a  year  spent  in  Syria  to  escape  sectarian  violence,  she 
and  her  family  had  returned  home  to  one  of  only  four  remaining  Sunni  house¬ 
holds  in  the  Shiite  Ali  Salah  section  of  Khadamiya.  Suaada  explained  that  the 
two  men  claiming  to  be  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  carried  fraudulent  evic¬ 
tion  papers,  and  that  this  was  the  second  time  since  her  return  that  they  had 
attempted  to  forcibly  evict  her  and  her  family.  Exasperated  and  with  nowhere 
else  to  turn,  Suaada  had  called  the  Kurds. 

The  soldiers  eventually  concluded  that  the  men  were  probably  Mahdi 
Army  fighters.  Working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Iraqi  police,  the  Mahdi  mili¬ 
tia,  under  orders  from  renegade  Shiite  cleric  Muqtada  al-Sadr,  was  trying  to 
ensure  that  no  Sunnis  or  other  “undesirables”  entered  their  neighborhoods. 
Captain  Morales,  the  US  officer  in  charge  of  the  Kurdish  soldiers,  sent  the  sus¬ 
pects  back  to  base  for  questioning.  Suaada  sat  down  in  her  courtyard,  smiling 
warmly  at  her  family  and  the  crowd  of  soldiers.  She  looked  genuinely  happy, 
elated  even.  I  took  a  picture  of  the  pleasant,  unusual  moment,  and  walked  out 
to  the  street  with  the  Kurdish  troops,  who  were  heralded  with  clapping  and 
cheers  from  Sunnis  living  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  them  also  had  been 
threatened,  and  celebrated  Suaada’s  small  victory  as  though  it  were  their  own. 
Later,  Captain  Morales  told  Ed  that  helping  Suaada  had  been  the  most  success¬ 
ful  mission  of  the  company’s  tour. 
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Suaada  Saadoun  tells  American  and  Kurdish  soldiers  that  the  two  Shiite  men  outside  her  house 
were  trying  to  evict  her  from  Khadamiya,  a  neighborhood  in  Baghdad. 


Suaada  smiles  after  Shiite  militia  were  stopped  from  evicting  her  from  her  house. 
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The  next  morning,  Suaada  was  shot  dead  in  an  alley  near  her  home.  A 
distraught  Captain  Morales  and  his  platoon  drove  to  Suaada’s  house  where  her 
hysterical  daughters  and  grandchildren  lined  the  driveway.  While  they  inter¬ 
viewed  her  calmer  family  members,  I  stayed  outside  with  the  funeral  party.  It 
was  heartbreaking.  The  day  before,  her  grandchildren  were  playing  pranks  on 
me,  joking  around  while  Suaada  defended  their  home;  her  smiling  daughters 
had  held  my  gaze  for  longer  than  usual  for  Iraqi  women,  to  the  point  of  actu¬ 
ally  making  me  uncomfortable.  I  felt  like  a  bastard  taking  photographs  of  them 
now,  framing  their  pain,  but  I  had  to  tell  their  story. 

Suaada  had  been  walking  home  from  the  market  when  she  was  shot  eight 
times.  Some  neighboring  bakers  said  they’d  heard  the  pistol  fire,  but  saw  noth¬ 
ing.  By  the  time  we  arrived,  Suaada’s  body  had  been  taken  to  the  morgue,  and 
all  that  remained  was  a  pool  of  blood  sinking  into  the  soil  around  a  tree’s  roots, 
one  brass  shell  casing,  and  Suaada’s  upper  denture  plate.  The  dentures  were 
disturbing.  I  couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  them,  and  standing  there,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  once  again  I’d  made  the  final  photographs  of  a  murdered  human  being. 
Reporters  began  telling  me  I  was  bad  luck.  I  was  starting  to  believe  them. 

This  murder  troubled  me  on  many  levels.  Suaada’s  story  contained  a 
simple  truth  about  Iraq  today:  the  Americans,  regardless  of  how  hard  they 
try,  are  powerless  in  combating  sectarian  violence.  And  the  soldiers  know  it. 
Throughout  my  entire  rotation  I’d  hear  a  variation  of  the  same  bleak  outlook 
from  officers,  noncoms,  and  enlisted  men.  With  few  exceptions,  American 
soldiers  I  came  across  felt  their  mission  to  quell  the  ethnic  cleansing  of  Bagh¬ 
dad  was  pointless.  “What  can  you  do?”  Captain  Morales’s  first  sergeant  said 
after  Suaada’s  murder.  “It’s  their  problem.  This  is  their  country,  and  they  need 
to  work  it  out  among  themselves.  There’s  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.”  The 
soldiers  don’t  dwell  on  this,  but  after  Suaada’s  death,  after  all  the  deaths,  I  do. 
My  photographs  of  Suaada’s  last  hours  and  death  might  make  a  poignant  point, 
but  they  can’t  bring  her  back  to  life. 


When  I  return  from  a  rotation  in  Iraq,  the  thing  people  ask  without  fail  is 
whether  the  country  is  more  dangerous  or  less  dangerous  than  it  used  to  be.  It’s 
more  complicated  than  that.  The  streets  of  Baghdad  are  constantly  metamor¬ 
phosing,  and  you  never  know  what  they  will  look  like,  what’s  going  to  happen, 
or  how  afraid  you  will  or  should  be.  There’s  always  some  threat— driving  down 
a  sniper-infested  alley,  getting  caught  in  a  car-bomb  explosion,  encountering 
trigger-happy  Americans  on  patrol,  or  (my  worst  fear)  being  taken  by  kidnap¬ 
pers.  There  are  neighborhoods  that  are  more  dangerous,  others  that  are  less. 

And  then  there’s  Ghazaliya. 

Ghazaliya  was  one  of  the  first  neighborhoods  in  Baghdad  deemed  too 
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dangerous  for  the  press  to  cover.  High-ranking  army  officers  from  Saddam’s 
rule  called  Ghazaliya  home,  as  did  al  Qaeda  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Islamic 
Army  in  Iraq.  It  makes  perfect  sense,  then,  that  Ghazaliya  also  became  home 
to  Baghdad’s  first  JSS,  somewhat  ironically  named  Casino. 

The  opening  of  Casino  did  a  fine  job  of  quelling  violence  in  its  immediate 
area,  but  just  six  blocks  south  of  the  outpost,  insurgents  still  controlled  the 
streets.  Command  decided  to  build  a  JSS  there  too,  and  in  March  2007,  Delta 
Company,  2/12  CAV  was  sent  in  to  open  JSS  Thrasher. 

“It’s  twenty  times  quieter  than  when  we  first  arrived,”  a  machine  gunner 
told  me  from  his  perch  in  a  guard  tower.  Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
a  sniper  taking  pot  shots  at  us,  but  I  believed  him.  Just  trying  to  get  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  buildings  back  in  February,  Delta  had  been  ambushed  and  hit  by  seven 
IEDs.  It  was  quieter  now,  but  far  from  quiet.  The  week  before  I  arrived,  four 
Americans  were  killed  by  an  enormous  IED  while  driving  on  nearby  Route 
Alpha,  and  another  IED  disabled  a  tank.  In  the  two  days  that  I  had  been  there, 
the  violence  was  so  constant — ambushes,  IEDs,  the  unrelenting  threat  of  snip¬ 
ers — that  I  couldn’t  imagine  how  bad  it  had  been  back  then. 

Delta  shared  Thrasher  with  the  Iraqis  of  the  Third  Battalion,  Fourth  Bri¬ 
gade,  Tenth  Division,  a  Shiite  outfit  from  southern  Iraq.  In  their  year  down 
south,  they  hadn’t  seen  a  single  loss  of  life,  but  shortly  after  arriving  in  Ghaza¬ 
liya,  their  two  commanding  officers  were  killed.  As  a  result,  they  were  scared 
to  leave  the  base  without  the  Americans.  That  drove  the  Americans  mad.  At 
the  best  of  times,  I  don’t  have  much  faith  in  the  Iraqi  Army,  but  in  this  case,  I 
felt  as  though  I  understood  their  unwillingness  to  go  it  alone.  The  Americans 
drove  around  in  the  newest  and  safest  Humvees,  Bradley  fighting  vehicles,  and 
the  terrifying  Mi  Abrams  tanks.  The  Iraqis  only  had  old  Humvees  and  small 
armored  personnel  carriers. 

Fear  turns  into  a  fact  of  life  in  Iraq,  and  the  threat  of  being  killed  or 
wounded  is  simply  part  of  the  territory.  There’s  really  nothing  you  can  do  about 
it,  so  you  learn  to  live  with  it.  That  said,  Ghazaliya  was  scary.  There  was  such 
a  strong  chance  of  being  blown  up  or  shot  that  even  the  American  soldiers 
weren’t  comfortable  in  their  own  JSS.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  troops  are  cool, 
I’m  cool— but  when  they  worry,  I  freak  out.  The  soldiers  patrolling  Ghazaliya 
acted  as  if  every  foot  of  road  was  going  to  detonate  underneath  them  and  every 
house  was  filled  with  insurgents  waiting  to  attack. 

I  was  out— and  freaking  out— when  the  patrol  came  upon  a  dumped 
corpse.  It  was  the  first  and  only  body  I’d  seen  in  Ghazaliya,  which  was  strange 
because  seeing  dumped  corpses  had  become  such  a  common  occurrence  in 
Iraq  that  part  of  my  justification  for  returning  was  to  photograph  this  seem¬ 
ingly  irreversible  part  of  the  war.  The  body,  partly  eaten  by  dogs,  lay  in  a  trash- 
strewn  clearing.  I  was  told  that  in  the  nine  days  this  single  anonymous  corpse 
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Two  soldiers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  try  to  extinguish  the  flames  engulfing  a  Buffalo  truck. 


A  rotting  corpse  is  devoured  by  dogs  after  having  lain  there  for  at  least  nine  days. 


had  been  there,  two  Iraqi  soldiers  had  died  trying  to  collect  it  and  a  tank  had 
been  blown  up. 

The  Iraqi  unit  accepted  its  mission  to  collect  the  body,  but  only  with  heavy 
support— an  American  tank,  a  Bradley,  an  anti-IED  truck,  an  American  bomb- 
squad  team,  and  an  entire  infantry  platoon.  Even  then,  the  Iraqis  left,  rather 
than  try  to  recover  the  body.  Eventually,  another  Iraqi  unit  arrived  and  the  two 
soldiers  who  went  in  to  retrieve  the  corpse  vomited  almost  immediately  after 
reaching  it.  The  lieutenant  later  explained  his  unwillingness  to  send  in  US 
troops.  “There’s  no  reason  to  die  over  a  body  that’s  already  dead,”  he  told  me. 
“Especially,  an  American  life.  We  just  got  too  much  stuff  to  go  back  to.” 

After  the  body  was  finally  collected,  the  unit  spent  the  afternoon  putting 
out  fires.  A  car  bomb  had  ignited  an  anti-IED  truck,  and  the  unit  was  charged 
with  quashing  an  insurgent  ambush  while  firefighters  extinguished  the  flames. 
Once  the  fire  was  out,  American  and  Iraqi  troops  started  searching  for  in¬ 
surgents;  soon,  an  Iraqi  unit  found  some.  The  Iraqi  soldiers  were  pointing 
their  Kalashnikovs  over  a  fence,  screaming  ferociously.  After  they  disappeared 
into  the  house’s  courtyard,  the  American’s  interpreter  ran  over  to  see  what 
the  commotion  was  about.  “Lieutenant,  come  over  here,”  he  shouted;  “they’re 
abusing  the  man,”  but  I  was  the  only  one  who  heard  him.  I  sprinted  through 
some  heavy  bushes  and  found  the  Iraqis  dragging  a  barefooted  man  out  of 
the  house.  Like  every  Sunni  I’ve  ever  seen  being  detained  by  Shiites,  he  look 
deathly  frightened. 


Tho  detainee  was  Ziad  Sabah  Jasim,  and  he  tested  positive  for  recent  exposure 
to  gunpowder.  Back  at  JSS  Thrasher  a  second  man,  Mustafa  Subhi  Jassam,  had 
been  detained  and  had  also  come  up  positive  for  explosives.  The  Iraqi  captain 
conducted  his  interrogation  behind  closed  doors,  interrupted  only  once  by 
American  soldiers  who  recorded  the  suspects’  retinas  and  fingerprints  with 
their  new  high-tech  biometric  scanner.  The  Americans  used  to  just  take  down 
detainees’  names  and  photograph  them,  which  Ziad  and  Mustafa  had  surely 
experienced  before.  This  new  contraption  seemed  to  make  them  even  more 
nervous. 

The  next  day,  Ziad  and  Mustafa  were  blindfolded,  handcuffed,  and  put  under 
guard  on  a  cot  outside  the  JSS.  Ziad,  the  heavier  of  the  two,  was  rocking  back 
and  forth.  He  looked  as  though  he  was  in  pain.  Mustafa  hunched  next  to  him, 
with  bright  red  lash  marks  clearly  visible  at  the  top  of  his  back.  Through  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  I  asked  an  Iraqi  what  had  happened.  “He  has  sensitive  skin,”  the  Iraqi 
soldier  said  through  a  mischievous  smile,  “and  he  got  a  rash.”  I  lifted  Mustafa’s 
jacket  to  get  a  better  look.  I’m  no  doctor,  but  it  seemed  pretty  clear:  Mustafa 
was  allergic  to  being  whipped  by  electric  cables.  When  I  tried  to  photograph 
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Iraqi  army  soldiers  detain  Ziad  Sabah  Jasim,  after  finding  him  in  a  house  near  the  scene  of  a  car 
bombing. 


Ziad  (center)  confessed  to  being  a  member  of  the  Islamic  Army  in  Iraq,  and  Mustafa  Subhi  Jas- 
sam  (right)  said  he  was  a  driver  and  IED  placer  for  al  Qaeda  in  Iraq.  Ihe  man  on  the  left  was 
declared  innocent  by  American  and  Iraqi  forces  and  was  soon  released. 


Iraqi  Army  soldiers  detain  Ziad  Sabah  Jasim 


American  soldiers  take  a  biometric  scan  of  Ziad. 


Ziad  waits  to  be  processed. 


Mustafa’s  welts,  the  Iraqi  soldier  grew  angry  and  stepped  in  front  of  my  camera. 

I  offered  the  two  men  cigarettes.  Ziad  accepted.  I  knew  they  were  bad  guys, 
but  they  were  also  human  beings.  They  didn’t  deserve  abuse — or  did  they?  As 
usual,  Iraq  was  shredding  my  logic  and  my  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Al  Qaeda 
members  are  bad  guys,  but  so  are  the  Shiites.  The  Kurds  certainly  aren’t  angels, 
and  even  the  Americans  with  the  best  intentions  aren’t  helping.  Sometimes 
they’re  actually  inflaming  the  situation.  There  are  no  good  guys  in  Iraq,  and 
while  I  was  there  witnessing  the  disaster  as  it  further  unraveled,  my  emotions 
kept  swinging  between  sympathy  and  hatred. 

A  soldier  walked  by  and  expressed  his  disgust,  “Why  give  those  mother¬ 
fuckers  a  cigarette?”  At  least  his  venom  was  directed  at  me.  One  of  the  guards 
explained  to  me  that  a  member  of  the  American  tactical  human  intelligence 
team  had  walked  by  and  called  the  men  “murderers.”  Usually,  the  guard  ex¬ 
plained,  American  interrogators  say  that  suspects  brought  in  by  Iraqis  are  in¬ 
nocent,  so  he  asked  the  intel  officer  if  he  got  any  information  from  him.  “You 
kidding?”  the  officer  replied,  referring  to  Ziad.  “This  guy  killed  us.” 

Mustafa  confessed,  too.  He  told  the  Americans  he  had  worked  as  a  driver 
and  IED  placer  for  al  Qaeda  in  Mesopotamia.  Like  Ziad,  he  had  talked  to  the 
American  interrogators  after  the  Iraqis  had  prepared  him.  Between  them  they 
gave  up  locations  in  Ghazaliya  where  roadside  bombs  were  planted,  the  names 
of  other  insurgents,  and  an  al  Qaeda  safe-house  location.  A  large  contingent 
of  Americans  suited  up  for  a  raid,  and  Mustafa  was  brought  along  to  positively 
identify  the  house.  They  made  almost  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  identity.  If  ever 
released,  Mustafa  was  a  dead  man. 

Before  the  bomb  squad  was  called  in  to  safely  remove  a  huge  cache  of 
weapons,  an  Iraqi  flicked  a  lit  cigarette  next  to  a  pile  of  highly  unstable  TNT 
and  the  house  was  evacuated.  Still,  the  raid  was  a  success.  I  crossed  the  street 
and  relaxed  in  the  afternoon  sun  on  a  patio  swing  between  Captain  Bassim 
Hassan,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Iraqi  battalion,  and  the  interpreter  who 
had  alerted  his  lieutenant  that  Ziad  and  Mustafa  were  being  abused.  Captain 
Hassan  was  thrilled  by  how  events  had  unfolded  since  his  men  dragged  Ziad 
and  Mustafa  from  the  house.  He  boasted  about  the  raid  and  relished  what  he 
viewed  as  his  own  success  as  an  interrogator.  “When  I  was  beating  the  hell  out 
of  Mustafa,  I  let  Ziad  watch.  I  asked  Ziad  if  he  wanted  this  too  and  he  started 
talking,”  he  said,  laughing.  “Ziad,  we  only  spoke  to  with  slaps.  He  talked  after 
he  saw  what  we  did  to  Mustafa.” 

The  swing  kept  rocking  back  and  forth,  but  my  world  stopped.  I  asked  the 
interpreter  to  remind  Bassim  that  I  was  working  for  the  New  York  Times,  that 
I  was  writing  down  everything  he  said.  Bassim  didnt  care.  I  prepared  him  for 
the  Americans,”  he  said,  “and  let  them  take  his  confession.”  He  was  chomping 
on  nabook  while  his  soldiers  were  gathering  more  of  the  small,  sour  fruit  from 
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Mustafa  blindfolded  and  awaiting  interrogation. 


Mustafa's  back  shows  signs  of  abuse. 


a  nearby  tree.  As  they  threw  axes,  chairs,  and  shovels  to  knock  down  fruit  from 
the  branches  beyond  their  reach,  Bassim  reflected  on  his  line  of  work.  “It’s  a 
good  job,”  he  said. 

I  left  the  courtyard  stunned,  intensely  conflicted.  By  breaking  up  this  al 
Qaeda  cell,  the  raid  had  saved  lives.  No  question  about  it.  And  the  information 
couldn’t  have  been  gathered  in  a  timely  manner  if  the  Geneva  Conventions  had 
been  followed.  Again,  no  question.  But  I  hate  torture  and  will  never  condone 
it.  Still,  the  Iraqis  themselves  see  it  as  necessary.  They  say  they  must  instill 
more  fear  than  al  Qaeda  does  or  they  will  never  get  a  suspect  to  talk. 

“We  know  how  to  make  them  talk.  We  know  their  back  streets.  We  beat 
them.  I  don’t  beat  them  that  much,  but  enough  so  he  feels  the  pain  and  it 
makes  him  desperate.”  That  one  moment  crystallized  the  whole  war  for  me. 
No  matter  what  strategy  America  tries,  no  matter  whom  we  choose  to  ally 
ourselves  with,  cruelty  would  always  be  Iraq’s  currency. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mustafa  and  Ziad  was  right  before  they  entered  the 
Iraqi  justice  system.  Should  they  even  make  it  to  trial  (insurgents  are  said  to  be 
routinely  tortured  inside  Iraqi  detention  facilities),  they  will  certainly  face  the 
death  penalty.  And  as  I  took  their  pictures,  I  couldn’t  help  wondering  whether 
these  would  become  the  last  images  of  them  alive. 


My  shrink  warned  that  one  more  trip  to  Iraq  wouldn’t  satisfy  me.  As  much  as  I 
hate  to  admit  it,  he’s  probably  right.  Feeding  my  craving  only  left  me  wanting 
more.  There’s  something  about  the  story  that  I  can’t  turn  away  from— even 
now  that  I’m  safely  back  in  New  York.  I  still  lose  sleep.  I  lie  in  bed,  listening  to 
sounds  outside  our  apartment,  and  my  mind  races,  going  over  and  over  what 
happened,  imagining  what  must  be  happening  now.  I  see  all  the  people,  the 
places,  all  the  photographs  I’ve  taken.  Sometimes  I  wish  they  were  someone 
else’s,  or  at  least  that  I  had  another  person’s  pictures  to  go  with  them,  another 
person’s  perspective  on  all  the  things  I’ve  seen.  Sometimes,  I  lie  there  hating 
what  I  do,  even  as  I’m  longing  for  it. 

It’s  something  I  need,  but  for  different  reasons  now. 

Covering  the  war  used  to  make  me  feel  like  I  was  doing  something  impor¬ 
tant,  but  I  have  grown  to  accept  that  Americans  will  not  stop  dying  because  I 
take  their  pictures;  sectarian  violence  won’t  end  because  I  photographed  one 
woman’s  death;  and  abuse  won’t  stop  because  I  witnessed  the  aftermath  of  one 
interrogation.  I’m  just  recording  history  now,  documenting  the  decline,  in  the 
hope  that  the  people  who  don’t  recognize  it  now  may  one  day  look  back  at  my 
pictures  and  see  the  war  for  the  mistake-riddled  quagmire  it  was— and  is.  In 
the  meantime,  I’ll  continue  to  struggle  with  how  to  define  the  conflict  in  Iraq 
without  letting  it  define  me.  □ 
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rolling  through  Baghdad's  dangerous 
streets  is  essentially  a  television,  watched  in  the  dark.  The  glass  is  dirty  and 
three  inches  thick:  everything  has  a  hazy  and  muted  look,  like  a  rerun  of  an 
old  seventies  movie.  Humvees  are  dim  inside  even  on  sunny  days;  you  can  see 
out,  but  Iraqis  can't  see  in,  any  more  than  a  sitcom  character  can  see  us  when 
we  watch.  Even  the  proportions  are  right:  the  older  Humvee  windows  have 
the  squarish  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  picture  tube;  the  latest  armor  kits 
feature  wider,  more  horizontal  windows,  like  the  letterbox  of  plasma  screens. 
And  these  screens  show,  for  the  American  soldier-viewers,  the  day-to-day  life 
of  seven  million  souls:  Iraqi  children  walking  to  school,  men  lounging  in  chairs 
outside  of  businesses,  a  food  seller  grilling  meats.  Women  swathed  in  black 
abayas  (so  rare  before  the  invasion  and  so  common  today)  shuffling  through 
the  streets.  Tall  concrete  blast  walls,  everywhere. 
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Moving  through  the  city  in  the  Humvee  is  the  ubiquitous  Iraq  experience 
for  US  soldiers.  And  if  there's  anything  that  Iraqis  are  inured  to  by  now,  it's 
the  sight  of  Humvees  rumbling  through  their  midst;  usually,  they  barely  look 
up  when  the  vehicles  thunder  by.  Sometimes  groups  of  men  in  tea  shops  will 
still  muster  dark  looks  and  angry  stares.  Sometimes,  still,  children  will  wave. 
But  mostly  you  see  practiced  ignoring.  For  a  journalist,  it's  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  something  that's  become  almost  impossible  for  foreigners 
to  witness:  Iraqis,  going  about  their  lives.  It's  a  precious  window  on  a  world 
that  remains  opaque  and  mysterious  to  Americans  at  home,  the  Americans 
who  are  bankrolling  the  massive  occupation  of  a  country  they  don't  pretend 
to  understand. 

When  I  look  at  my  pictures  from  Iraq  from  these  past  four  years,  I  can 
date  them  with  fair  accuracy  by  the  evolution  of  the  Humvee,  which  has 
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gained  defensive  armor  gradually,  like  a  species  of  dinosaur  evolving  bony 
plates  over  its  most  vulnerable  spots.  A  picture  of  troops  riding  confidently  in 
a  thin-skinned,  unarmored  Humvee  must  have  been  that  first  summer  after 
the  invasion  in  2003.  (Many  of  the  Humvees  that  initially  rolled  into  Iraq 
were  intended  for  use  behind  front  lines  and  were  thus  unarmored.)  A  gunner 
standing  exposed  in  the  turret?  That’s  2004  at  the  latest,  before  they  started 
building  metal  boxes  around  those  gunners,  who  were  getting  grievous  in¬ 
juries  in  roadside  bomb  blasts  and  were  the  easy  targets  of  snipers.  In  2005, 
thick  bulletproof  windows  sprouted  up  from  these  boxes,  helping  the  gunners 
to  see  while  still  affording  protection.  Then,  in  2006,  insurgents  started  lob- 
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bing  grenades  into  these  open-topped  boxes,  so  a  wire-mesh  cover  was  placed 
over  them.  But  sometimes  the  gunners  were  killed  when  grenades  landed  on 
top  and  didn't  fall  off  before  exploding.  My  most  recent  trip,  I  noticed  these 
wire  covers  now  have  sloping  sides. 

Of  course,  the  view  from  the  Humvee  window  is,  for  all  its  intimacy,  a 
limited  look  at  a  complex  country.  Vignettes  of  street  life  give  a  certain  un¬ 
derstanding  of  any  society,  but  it's  a  superficial,  ephemeral  one.  Americans 
riding  in  Humvees  and  looking  out  at  Iraqis  know  Iraq  society  no  better  than 
a  visitor  taking  in  Manhattan  from  a  tour  bus,  with  some  furtive  shopping  in 
Times  Square,  can  be  said  to  understand  New  York.  Missing  even  from  months 

continued  on  page  62 
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of  staring  at  “Humvee  tv”  is  any  real  information  on  why  Iraq  is  the  way  it 
is.  The  view  provides  few  answers  though  it  asks  many  questions:  What  are 
those  students  learning  when  they  get  to  school?  Is  that  woman  a  Sunni  or 
Shia?  Who  ordered  that  road  crew  to  repair  that  street?  Who  is  that  woman— 
a  cosmopolitan  who  speaks  French  and  longs  to  be  free  of  her  bonds,  or  some 
wealthy  Iraqi  man's  third  wife?  (Perhaps  she's  both.)  What  are  those  men 
laughing  about;  what's  funny  to  Iraqis  nowadays?  Where  does  that  electron¬ 
ics  seller  get  all  those  washing  machines,  and  who  buys  them?  Who  put  up 
that  recent  billboard  for  a  cigarette  brand— is  Baghdad  still  considered  a  fruit¬ 
ful  market  for  cigarette  sales,  maybe  better  than  ever? 

I  remember  just  a  few  weeks  after  the  ouster  of  Saddam,  in  April  2003, 
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I  was  riding  around  Baghdad  in  a  taxi  (we  journalists  speak  of  that  world  as 
if  it  were  some  idyllic  nineteenth-century  utopia,  not  the  norm  in  Baghdad 
merely  four  years  ago).  The  taxi  driver  spoke  some  English,  and  we  chatted 
about  the  eventful  past  month  in  Iraq.  A  convoy  of  Humvees,  already  getting 
to  be  a  routine  sight,  rumbled  past,  and  I  noticed  the  taxi  driver  followed^ 
them  closely,  his  lips  pursed  in  understated  awe.  What  did  he  think  about 
American  Humvees  rolling  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  I  asked  him. 

"Hahm-viz?  That  is  the  American  car?  What  does  that  mean?” 

“Well,  nothing.  I  think  it  stands  for  Highly  Mobile  Multiple  Vehicle.” 

“Hahm-vees.”  He  blinked.  "The  American  Army,  in  Baghdad!  Never  in  one 
million  years  did  I  think  i  would  see  such  a  thing.  I  think  I  am  having  dream.  □ 
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The  Life  and  Death  of  Brad  Will 


An  Essay  by  Matthew  Power 

Illustrations  by  Peter  Kuper 


Every  advance  that  the  Latin  American  peoples  have  made  in  the  way 
of  civilization,  every  improvement  in  their  social  organization,  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  distribution  of  wealth  or  political  reform,  has  been 
at  the  cost  of  the  rebellious  people,  and  the  leader,  the  rebel,  has  always 
been  sacrificed  in  the  struggle,  fallen  in  the  battlefield  or  murdered  by 
the  reactionaries. 

— Jose  Clemente  Orozco 

Brad  Will  always  turned  up  where  things  were  happening.  Even  to  write  that 
in  the  past  tense  seems  strange,  almost  laughable,  and  nobody  would  laugh 
about  it  more  than  he  would,  with  his  conspiratorial  raised-eyebrow  chuckle, 
a  laugh  that  let  you  in  on  a  secret  joke.  To  write  it  in  the  past  tense  negates  the 
immortality  that  we  often  felt  around  each  other.  But  he’s  dead  now,  and  so  I 
have  to  write  it  that  way,  because  it  seems  the  only  way  to  believe  it  enough 
so  as  to  set  some  part  of  his  story  down.  I  still  half-expect  him  to  come  rolling 
around  the  corner  on  his  bike,  dirty  from  traveling,  eating  a  dumpster-dived 
bagel  while  gesticulating  theatrically,  recounting  his  latest  adventures  in  Brazil 
or  the  South  Bronx. 

In  a  decade  of  living  in  New  York  City,  time  and  again  I  would  run  into 
Brad  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  whatever  that  action  happened  to  be:  a  street 
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protest  at  the  Republican  National  Convention,  a  guerrilla  dance  party  on  the 
subway,  a  crowd  of  thousands  fleeing  the  collapse  of  the  Twin  Towers.  I  once 
saw  him,  while  being  chased  by  the  police  among  hundreds  of  bicyclists  on  a 
protest  ride  through  Times  Square,  shoulder  his  bicycle  and  run  right  over  the 
top  of  a  taxi  to  freedom.  He  always  gravitated  toward  the  conflict  and  confla¬ 
gration,  loved  getting  close  enough  to  touch  before  leaping  back.  He  was  fear¬ 
less,  and  he  usually  got  away  with  it,  coming  back  with  stories  of  how  the  cops 
were  just  inches  from  grabbing  him,  how  the  railroad  bull  walked  right  by  his 
hiding  place  without  spotting  him.  And  later,  as  he  went  further,  to  countries 
where  tectonic  social  conflicts  rumbled  just  below  the  surface,  drawn  by  that 
same  impulse,  some  junk-craving  of  conscience  and  adrenaline,  he  spoke  of 
how  the  bullets  whizzed  by  without  hitting  him. 

So  when  a  friend  of  ours  called  me  one  morning  in  late  October  2006,  her 
voice  cracking  in  that  tone  that  conveys  the  worst  news:  it’s  Brad  ...  I  already 
knew,  but  still  didn’t  believe.  Everything  else  was  mere  detail,  whens  and  wheres, 
unmoored  fragments  of  fact:  Oaxaca.  Filming  a  street  demonstration  during  the 
teachers’  strike  down  there.  Twice  in  the  chest.  Never  made  it  to  the  hospital. 

He  filmed  his  own  assassination. 

What  ineluctable  calling  had  drawn  him  down  there,  to  someone  else’s 
war  in  Oaxaca,  and  ultimately  to  his  own  death?  The  why  was  left,  as  it  always 
is,  to  the  living. 

Brad’s  unedited  footage  was  posted  within  a  day  to  YouTube,  that  online 
forum  for  cat  antics,  bicycle  tricks  gone  awry,  and  now  postmodern  martyr¬ 
dom.  Handheld  and  shaky,  shot  from  a  first-person  perspective,  it  stops  and 
starts  at  random,  a  pixilated,  low-resolution  window  into  Brad’s  last  day  on 
earth,  unfolding  with  the  inevitability  and  logic  of  a  dream. 


A  brilliant  morning  on  the  outskirts  of  Oaxaca,  white  tropical  daylight 
that  shocks  a  camera’s  sensors  into  overload,  washes  out  colors, 
makes  shadows  absolute.  A  blue  municipal  bus  blocks  an  intersection. 

We  peer  over  the  shoulder  of  a  young  man  in  a  sleeveless  shirt,  face 
hidden  behind  a  bandanna,  a  length  of  pipe  in  his  hand.  A  chattering 
crowd  gathers,  a  woman  yells,  “iCompaheros,  vamonos!” 

Brad  had  grown  up  comfortably  in  a  wealthy  Chicago  suburb,  went  on  family 
vacations  skiing  in  Aspen,  and  attended  an  expensive  private  college,  but  al¬ 
ways  chafed  against  his  origins.  He  had  come  to  New  York  in  1995  and  moved 
into  a  squatted  tenement  on  Fifth  Street  in  the  East  Village.  The  neighborhood 
was  still  suffering  the  blight  of  the  fiscal  crisis  and  white  flight  of  the  1970s, 
and  was  dotted  with  dozens  of  squatted  buildings  and  vacant  lots  that  had  been 
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converted  into  community  gardens.  It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  this  foray  as  an 
upper-middle-class  kid’s  slumming,  but  squatting  was  no  mere  segue  before  he 
assumed  the  mantle  of  his  class  and  got  an  MBA  and  a  BMW.  He  threw  himself 
into  that  world  with  all  his  energy  and  imagination.  Brad  loved  the  idea  of  re¬ 
claiming  land  and  buildings  that  had  been  essentially  left  to  rot  by  the  city,  but 
he  had  arrived,  along  with  Mayor  Giuliani,  just  as  New  York  was  shaking  off 
years  of  neglect:  crime  was  dropping,  property  values  were  rising,  and  the  days 
when  space  in  the  city  was  free  for  the  taking  were  coming  to  an  end. 

A  fire  at  the  squat  (caused  ironically  by  Brad’s  own  space  heater),  served 
as  a  pretext  for  the  city  to  condemn  the  building,  and  in  short  order  a  wreck¬ 
ing  crane  came  in  to  demolish  it.  A  crowd  had  gathered  on  the  block,  and 
someone  filmed  with  an  8mm  camera.  In  the  grainy  footage,  just  as  the  crane 
began  smashing  into  the  building,  a  hooded  figure  emerged  on  the  roof — Brad, 
of  course,  raising  his  hands  in  a  classically  New  York  show  of  defiance,  like 
Ratso  Rizzo  pounding  the  hood  of  a  taxi  in  a  crosswalk.  The  gesture,  iconically 
rebellious  and  more  than  a  little  crazy,  did  nothing  to  stop  the  demolition  of 
the  Fifth  Street  squat,  or  to  stem  the  tide  of  gentrification  that  lapped,  one  let¬ 
ter  at  a  time,  across  the  avenues  of  Alphabet  City.  But  it  was  beautiful  despite 
(or  perhaps  because  of)  its  futility. 


Pan  in  on  the  outside  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  building  at  Oaxaca’s 
university.  Through  a  smashed  window,  a  burnt  computer  monitor, 
a  wrecked  office,  papers  strewn  about. 

I  first  met  Brad  in  1998  at  a  squatted  tenement  building  next  to  an  overgrown 
community  garden  at  136th  Street  and  Cypress  Avenue  in  the  South  Bronx. 
The  garden  and  squat  formed  an  oasis  in  the  most  blighted  part  of  a  blighted 
neighborhood,  on  a  triangle  of  land  defined  by  the  elevated  Bruckner  Express¬ 
way,  a  municipal  bus  parking  lot,  and  the  poverty-ridden  high-rises  of  the  Mill- 
brook  Housing  Projects.  I  had  never  been  involved  in  activism  before,  hadn’t 
even  been  aware  it  existed,  but  my  girlfriend  at  the  time  had  coaxed  me  up  to 
the  squat,  where  a  group  was  organizing  to  fight  Mayor  Giulianis  plan  to  auc¬ 
tion  off  125  community  gardens.  The  gardens,  little  patches  of  green  scattered 
across  the  poorer  neighborhoods  of  New  York,  were  on  land  that  had  been  de¬ 
faulted  to  the  city  decades  before.  Once  the  neighborhoods  began  gentrifying, 
Giuliani  saw  his  chance  to  unload  some  surplus  inventory  to  developers  and 
settle  a  few  political  scores  with  a  demographic  that  he  saw  as  being  stuck  in 
the  era  of  communism.” 

Brad  was  four  years  older  than  I  was,  tall  and  slim  with  a  long  ponytail 
and  scraggly  beard,  glasses  mended  with  copper  wire.  He  was  always  laughing, 
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always  talking,  always  throwing  his  arm  around  people  and  telling  stories:  a 
manic,  hyperkinetic  raconteur.  He  knew  everything  about  everything,  from 
train  hopping  to  tree  climbing,  and  exuded  a  kind  of  confidence  that  could 
easily  come  across  as  arrogance,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  infectiously 
friendly  with  everyone  he  met.  I  idolized  Brad,  and  resented  him  at  times,  for 
his  breadth  of  experience  and  his  easy  charisma.  In  those  early  years  in  New 
York,  mostly  I  wanted  to  be  like  him. 

The  squat  and  garden  became  the  organizational  headquarters  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  movement,  and  throughout  the  winter  activists  from  around  the  city  would 
meet  there  to  plot  a  way  to  stop  the  auction,  Brad  often  plucking  out  protest- 
songs-in-progress  on  his  guitar  as  we  cooked  rice  and  beans  over  an  open  fire, 
the  towers  of  Midtown  sparkling  in  the  distance.  They  were  exciting  times,  Gi¬ 
uliani  playing  a  perfect  stock  villain,  and  we  were  all  possessed  with  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  fervor.  In  February,  thirty  of  us  were  arrested  for  staging  a  sit-in  inside 
City  Hall,  singing  “This  Land  Is  Your  Land”  at  the  top  of  our  lungs,  disorderly 
voices  echoing  in  the  building’s  vast  ornate  rotunda.  Both  Brad  and  I  were 
dragged  to  waiting  paddy  wagons  in  flex-cuffs  by  the  NYPD  and  locked  up 
overnight  in  Manhattan  Central  Booking,  where  we  used  the  echoing  concrete 
walls  to  harmonize  a  sing-along  with  our  fellow  prisoners.  It  was  the  most  fun 
I’d  ever  had,  and  I  felt  as  though  I’d  been  inducted  to  some  secret  club  that  was 
trying  to  save  the  world. 


A  dusty  street  scene,  a  man,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  tropical  sun, 
speaking  in  Spanish  as  a  truck  burns  in  the  background.  He  explains 
that  the  truck  belonged  to  the  paramilitaries.  Cut  to  a  woman  speaking, 
voice  energized  with  anger,  saying  that  two  armed  men  were  chased 
away  before  the  vehicle  was  set  alight.  “No  somos  maestros,  somos 
el  pueblo,  ”  she  repeats  over  and  over  again.  We  are  not  teachers,  we 
are  the  people.  We  are  struggling  for  our  rights.  Boys  in  masks,  holding 
tire  irons,  stand  behind  her.  Far  off,  a  popping  noise,  maybe  gunshots, 
maybe  tires  exploding.  “When  Ulises  leaves  Oaxaca,  in  this  moment 
we  will  have  peace.  ”  The  crowd,  swelling  with  her  tirade,  begins  a 
chant:  “iEI  pueblo,  unido,  jamas  sera  vencido!”  The  people,  united,  will 
never  be  divided. 

A  few  months  later,  with  the  auction  still  slated  to  proceed,  we  stepped  up  our 
tactics.  I  came  up  with  a  scheme  to  climb  a  tree  in  City  Hall  Park  dressed  as  a 
sunflower.  I  had  built  the  costume  for  Halloween  the  previous  year,  a  corona 
of  yellow  petals  made  of  satin  curtain  material  stretched  over  bent  coat  hang¬ 
ers.  The  idea  was  to  climb  a  large  ginkgo  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  park  and 
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not  descend  until  the  mayor  came  out  and  talked  to  me.  Perhaps  unlikely,  but 
given  our  lack  of  political  clout  it  seemed  like  a  good  attention-getting  plan.  I 
scrambled  up  into  the  tree  at  around  9  a.m.  on  a  Friday  morning  and,  sitting 
on  a  high  branch,  put  on  the  sunflower  headdress.  I  sat  up  there  for  a  while 
before  anyone  even  noticed,  Brad  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  milling  around  on 
the  sidewalk  below.  But  a  policeman  finally  looked  up,  and  we  knew  we  could 
count  on  Giuliani’s  shock  troops  to  overreact.  Within  a  half  hour,  a  dozen 
squad  cars  had  pulled  up,  and  the  scooter  patrol,  and  several  vehicles  of  the 
city’s  Emergency  Services  Unit,  including  one  with  a  large  boat  strapped  to 
the  roof. 

I  was  starting  to  get  nervous,  and  the  thought  of  a  night  in  central  booking, 
alone,  became  less  and  less  appealing.  I  shouted  down  to  Brad  (a  veteran  of 
the  old-growth  forest  campaigns  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  had  much  more 
experience  in  these  sorts  of  things),  asking  him  what  I  should  do. 

“Well,  whenever  you  come  down,  they’re  going  to  put  you  through  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  called  up  to  me.  “So  you  might  as  well  hang  out  up  there  for  a  while 
and  stay  free.” 

So  I  did.  The  police  inflated  a  huge  suicide-jumper  air  bag  beneath  the 
tree,  which  seemed  a  bit  dramatic  given  that  I  was  only  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground.  Then  they  put  a  ladder  against  the  trunk,  and  sent  an  emergency 
services  officer  in  full  climbing  gear  up  the  tree  after  me.  After  a  brief  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  noticing  that  the  bank  of  television  cameras  had  finally  arrived, 
I  agreed  to  come  down  without  being  hog-tied.  I  grinned  for  the  cameras  as 
they  stuffed  me  into  a  paddy  wagon,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  fluorescent-lit, 
institutional-green  dungeon  beneath  the  Criminal  Courts  Building.  But  I  was 
glad  I’d  listened  to  Brad,  as  the  stunt  did  the  trick.  The  headline  in  the  New 
York  Times  read  “Plant  Lover  Up  a  Tree  Is  Pruned  by  Police.” 


Zoom  in  on  the  burning  truck,  now  reduced  to  a  blackened  frame 
sitting  on  its  axles,  orange  flames  billowing  into  an  oily  black  plume 
that  rises  into  the  perfectly  blue  sky.  There  is  no  sound  but  the 
crackling  of  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later,  Brad  and  two  others  were  arrested  inside  the  offices  of  the  city 
agency  that  was  running  the  auction,  having  locked  their  legs  together  with 
Kryptonite  U-locks  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  New  York  Times  called  our 
tactics  “increasingly  eccentric,”  but  public  opinion  had  swung  in  our  favor,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  auction  was  called  off.  Giuliani,  under  increasing  pressure 
to  avoid  a  public-relations  debacle  by  bulldozing  the  gardens,  cut  an  eleventh- 
hour  deal  with  a  land-preservation  group,  and  all  125  plots  were  preserved  in 
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perpetuity.  It  was  an  enormous  victory,  and  we  sensed  that  Giuliani  felt  his 
political  mortality  for  the  first  time. 

The  garden  fight  was  for  me  the  beginning  of  a  great  love  for  causing  trou¬ 
ble,  of  pushing  myself  to  the  boundaries.  I  got  involved  with  environmental 
and  political  activism,  which  led  all  over  the  country,  from  Earth  First  tree-sits 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  ground  in  Oregon  to  rolling  street-battles  during 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  2000.  And  everywhere 
I  went,  Brad  was  there,  strumming  his  guitar  and  singing  until  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  flirting  with  wide-eyed  girls  on  spring-break  activism  vacations,  teach¬ 
ing  people  how  to  dumpster-dive  or  chain  themselves  to  bulldozers  or  play  a 
progression  of  chords.  At  every  protest  Brad  was  rattling  the  barricades,  mov¬ 
ing  as  close  to  the  battle  as  he  could,  like  a  Sioux  warrior  counting  coup.  And 
he  always  seemed  to  get  away.  He  loved  it.  Lived  for  it. 


Cut  to  a  street,  the  camera  jolting  and  panning  across  the  ground. 

Shouts,  and  the  pops  of  gunfire  are  louder,  closer.  The  camera,  jerking 
dizzily  over  the  asphalt,  moves  quickly  to  shelter  behind  a  large  red 
dump  truck. 

It  was  a  heady  time,  starting  with  the  1999  World  Trade  Organization  riots 
in  Seattle,  the  IMF-World  Bank  protests  in  Washington,  the  Free  Trade  Area 
of  the  Americas  summit  in  Quebec  City,  the  2000  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia.  Each  city  was  the  site  of  huge  convergences  of  activ¬ 
ists  from  all  over  the  country,  bent  with  some  (certainly  naive)  notion  that 
smashing  things  would  change  the  world  for  the  better.  I  was  intoxicated  by 
the  shouting  crowds,  by  the  theatrical  conflicts  with  the  police:  the  cat-and- 
mouse  thrill  of  almost  getting  arrested  and  escaping,  the  sting  of  drifting  tear 
gas.  In  Quebec  I  threw  snowballs  at  the  police  as  they  shot  hard  plastic  “baton 
rounds”  and  threw  tear  gas  grenades  into  the  crowds.  I  ran  into  Brad  on  the 
street  there;  he  was  late  because  he’d  been  caught  trying  to  sneak  across  the 
border  on  a  freight  train.  The  Canadians  were  nice  enough  to  release  him  on 
their  side  of  the  border,  and  he  came  straight  to  Quebec  for  the  fun.  And  it 
was  fun,  never  much  more  to  worry  about  than  a  bit  of  pepper  spray  in  the 
eyes,  at  worst  a  poke  with  a  baton.  I  washed  Brad  s  eyes  out  with  water  once, 
as  he  blinked  and  squinted  from  the  CS  tear  canisters  launched  into  a  crowd  of 
protesters  by  the  Washington,  DC,  police.  He  was  laughing  as  I  tried  to  rinse 
his  clenched-shut  eyes,  tears  and  water  running  down  his  face,  telling  me  the 
story  of  how  he  had  ridden  his  bike  straight  into  the  cloud  of  gas.  Of  course  we 
believed  in  what  we  were  doing,  but  it  was  the  energy  in  the  streets,  the  sheer 
punk-rock  abandon,  that  brought  us  and  thousands  of  others  to  the  fight. 
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On  the  Lower  East  Side,  we  holed  up  in  a  squat  and  barricaded  it  like  a  me¬ 
dieval  fortress,  welding  the  doors  shut  from  the  inside  and  wrapping  the  fire 
escapes  with  razor  wire.  We  rode  in  Critical  Mass  rides,  a  thousand  bicycles 
in  a  vast  rolling  carnival,  blocking  intersections  and  seizing  the  car  lanes  on 
bridges  to  defy  the  primacy  of  the  automobile.  In  Colorado  one  summer  we 
worked  on  a  campaign  to  stop  the  Vail  ski  resort  from  expanding  into  a  wilder¬ 
ness  area,  setting  up  a  blockade  of  a  flipped-over  car  on  a  logging  road;  we  built 
a  tree  platform,  carrying  the  materials  10,000  feet  up  a  mountainside  to  keep 
old-growth  forests  from  being  cut  down. 

The  following  summer  Brad  and  I  rode  with  two  friends  in  an  open  box¬ 
car  from  the  outskirts  of  New  York  all  the  way  to  Bristol,  Tennessee.  We  spent 
days  rolling  through  Appalachia,  staring  out  at  the  backyards  and  junkyards  of 
America,  Amish  buggies  and  Fourth  of  July  fireworks  cinematically  framed  in 
the  open  door  of  the  boxcar.  When  the  train  sided  somewhere  in  Virginia,  Brad 
got  cocky  and  decided  to  go  up  and  have  a  chat  with  the  engineers.  I  don’t  know 
if  they  dropped  the  dime  on  us,  but  when  we  rolled  into  the  yard  in  Bristol  at 
dusk  we  found  a  cop  car  waiting  for  us.  We  got  to  eat  dinner  (bologna  on  white 
bread,  and  Jell-O)  in  the  city  jail  while  they  wrote  us  our  trespassing  tickets.  But 
all  the  adventures,  all  the  incomparable  scenes,  even  the  brushes  with  the  law 
reinforced  some  deep  sense  that  we  were  doing  something  revolutionary. 

We  even  kissed  each  other  once,  in  a  darkened  room  at  a  New  York  City 
squat,  while  both  of  us  fumbled  with  the  same  girl  and  our  own  idealized  no¬ 
tions  of  “free  love”— the  three  of  us  rolling  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  There 
was  no  electricity  save  for  the  filtered  streetlight  coming  through  the  broken- 
paned  windows,  and  the  noise  of  the  city  seemed  distant,  like  waves  breaking 
on  a  shore.  It  was  one  of  those  hours  when  the  desire  to  bring  justice  to  the 
world  and  the  love  we  all  held  for  one  another  seemed  expressions  of  the  same 
fierce  hope.  It  seemed  so  innocent,  and  we  were  intoxicated  with  that  sense 
of  freedom  and  possibility.  We  both  certainly  broke  enough  hearts  trying  to 
love  that  way,  but  I  think  this  was  Brad  as  his  purest  self,  trying  to  live  by 
Emma  Goldman’s  maxim:  “If  I  can’t  dance,  I  don’t  want  to  be  in  your  revolu¬ 
tion.”  Flawed,  utterly  human,  Brad  loved  the  world  and  the  people  in  it,  and 
tried  to  share  that  feeling  as  best  as  he  could.  We  never  talked  about  the  night 
afterwards,  but  I  always  remembered  it.  So  I  knew  that  spot  well,  the  smooth 
skin  just  below  his  ribs,  where  the  perfect,  bloodless  hole  appeared.  I  had 
rested  my  head  there  once. 


*  *  * 
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The  sun  now  behind  him,  the  shadow  of  the  cameraman  is  framed 
for  an  instant  on  a  sunlit  patch  of  the  oil-stained  street,  before  being 
swallowed  up  in  shadows  behind  the  truck.  It  is  the  first  moment  in 
the  footage  that  the  cameraman  is  captured,  a  brief  flickering  shade, 

Brad  and  his  camera,  traced  on  the  ground. 

Brad  always  went  farther  afield  than  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  restless,  nomadic, 
and  would  disappear  from  the  city  for  months  at  a  time.  He  had  friends  all  over 
the  country  and  the  world,  made  a  point  of  knowing  everyone  everywhere,  and 
crashing  on  their  couches.  Martyrdom  is  dehumanizing:  I  feel  as  though  I’d  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  his  memory  if  I  didn’t  point  out  that  Brad  was  a  mooch  par 
excellence,  but  the  fact  that  he  would  eat  everything  in  your  refrigerator  while 
you  were  at  work  was  more  than  offset  by  his  generosity  with  anything  he  had,  or 
anything  good  he  had  found  in  the  trash.  He  believed  in  sharing  on  all  levels. 

Seattle  had  set  off  a  worldwide  movement,  and  he  traveled  to  the  anti¬ 
globalization  protests  in  Prague,  where  phalanxes  of  anarchists  pushed  the 
police  lines  back  with  inner-tube  shields.  But  the  street  theatrics  grew  more 
violent.  At  the  G8  meeting  in  Genoa  in  July  2001,  a  young  Italian  anarchist 
named  Carlo  Giuliani  was  shot  in  the  head  as  he  attempted  to  throw  a  fire 
extinguisher  through  the  back  window  of  a  police  car.  None  of  it  deterred 
Brad.  He  would  waltz  back  into  New  York  with  epic  stories  of  European  street 
battles,  where  ancient  cobblestones  were  pried  up  with  crowbars  and  tossed 
at  the  police.  I  never  saw  him  being  violent  myself,  but  he  loved  to  be  close  to 
the  hottest  part  of  the  action,  to  come  back  smelling  of  tear  gas  with  a  wide 
grin  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stories. 

On  the  morning  of  September  11,  right  after  the  towers  had  fallen,  I  was 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Chambers  and  Greenwich  and  staring  in  stunned 
silence  at  the  smoking  mountain  of  warped  steel  and  powdered  concrete  four 
blocks  to  the  south.  Out  of  a  crowd  of  thousands,  Brad  rolled  up  to  me  on  his  bi¬ 
cycle,  grim  and  serious,  but  with  that  same  excited  spark  in  his  eyes  I  had  seen 
a  thousand  times  before.  That  look  that  said,  It’s  on.  Even  though  neither  of  us 
could  begin  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  scene  we  were  witnessing, 
amid  that  horror  I  somehow  found  his  presence  immensely  comforting. 

But  something  shifted  after  that,  not  just  in  the  vast  reordering  of  the 
geopolitical  calculus,  but  in  my  own  sense  of  what  we  were  doing,  what  activ¬ 
ism  could  achieve.  The  free  pass  that  Starbucks-smashing  Seattle-style  antics 
had  been  given  by  the  press  and  in  the  popular  imagination  was  soon  revoked. 
Giuliani,  our  stock  villain,  had  suddenly  been  transmogrified  into  Winston 
Churchill.  In  a  historical  moment  sown  with  such  Orwellian  terms  as  Opera¬ 
tion  Infinite  Justice,  Total  Information  Awareness,  the  Patriot  Act,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Homeland  Security,  anyone  with  the  label  “activist”  was  suspect. 
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More  pops,  small  arms  fire.  The  camera  moves  forward,  Brad  filming 
from  a  prone  position  on  the  ground  underneath  the  truck.  Zoom 
out  between  the  wheels  to  a  group  of  men,  a  hundred  feet  away, 
standing  around  casually  as  the  shots  echo.  One  throws  a  rock,  lazily, 
apparently  at  no  one,  as  if  warming  up  a  pitching  arm.  A  man  on  a 
bicycle  rolls  slowly  through  the  frame,  seeming  bizarrely  nonchalant, 
almost  indifferent.  More  shots.  Framed  by  the  axle  and  tires  of  the 
truck,  the  men  start  walking  off  to  the  left  of  the  frame,  looking  back 
over  their  shoulders. 

In  the  months  after  9/11, 1  found  myself  drifting  away  from  the  activism  scene. 

I  hated  the  interminable  meetings,  hated  the  obsession  with  process  and  con¬ 
sensus,  the  way  the  nascent  antiwar  movement  was  knee-jerk  and  lacked  any 
coherent  message.  Something,  clearly,  had  changed,  and  the  movement  didn  t 
seem  to  know  how  to  adjust.  Or  maybe  something  had  changed  in  me,  some 
crisis  of  faith  or  confidence,  and  my  warring  impulses  of  cynicism  and  ide¬ 
alism  had  sapped  my  desire  to  march  anymore.  In  any  event,  I  thought  my 
sensibilities  worked  better  as  a  reporter,  as  a  storyteller,  and  I  started  down 
a  path  toward  journalism.  The  following  year  I  moved  to  India,  and  started 
reporting  stories  for  magazines  in  the  States.  But  I  was  still  drawn  to  those 
anarchic  fringes,  where  conflicts  were  simmering  below  the  surface,  where 
people  were  angry  at  injustice  and  wanted  to  do  something  about  it.  I  reported 
from  Tamil  Tiger  territory  in  Sri  Lanka,  rode  a  motorcycle  through  Kashmir, 
walked  through  minefields  in  Afghanistan,  interviewed  a  gun  shop  owner  in 
the  Khyber  Pass  and  desperately  poor  people  in  the  slums  of  Bombay  and  Ma¬ 
nila  and  Nairobi.  I  don’t  know  if  any  of  the  dispatches  I  filed  from  those  far-off 
conflicts  helped  the  people  I  documented  in  any  measurable  way.  But  I  was 
drawn  to  those  places,  the  strangeness  was  exciting,  and  the  risk,  measured  as 
it  was,  added  to  that.  Staring  off  the  edge  of  the  world  and  reporting  what  I  saw 
there  made  me  feel  more  fully  alive. 

Brad,  in  his  own  way,  did  the  same  thing,  but  he  went  much  deeper  in 
the  direction  he’d  been  going,  closer  to  the  pure  energy  of  oppressed  people 
taking  justice  into  their  own  hands.  He  was  attracted  to  struggles  for  land,  for 
autonomy,  for  democracy,  the  greater  iterations  of  the  things  he’d  been  involved 
with  in  America.  Somewhere  in  that  time,  Brad  picked  up  a  camera.  He  started 
working  for  the  Independent  Media  Center,  also  known  as  Indymedia,  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  sets  up  collective-run  news  outlets.  Beginning  with  the  Seattle 
protests,  Indymedia  collectives  were  set  up  in  many  different  countries,  with 
volunteers  documenting  social  justice,  human  rights,  and  protest  movement 
stories  that  are  largely  overlooked  by  what  they  derisively  call  “corporate  media.” 
The  Indymedia  movement  itself,  when  not  ignored,  is  dismissed  by  traditional 
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media  outlets  as  radical  and  biased.  Despite  its  political  agenda,  Indymedia  has 
documented  the  struggles  of  largely  voiceless  people  around  the  world.  Brad 
set  out  to  do  just  that,  and  his  instincts  drew  him  toward  where  the  action  was, 
toward  the  nascent  popular  uprisings  scattered  across  Latin  America;  in  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  Peru,  Argentina,  and  finally  Mexico.  It  all  led  inexorably  to  that 
final  afternoon  in  the  Oaxaca  suburb  of  Santa  Lucia  del  Camino. 


Cut  again,  the  sound  of  feet  running,  camera  pointed  at  the  ground. 

There  are  few  pauses  in  the  recording  now,  the  raw  film  taking  in  the 
undistilled  chaos  of  the  scene.  Brad’s  feet  pop  into  the  frame,  blurred, 
as  he  jogs  along.  His  creeping  shadow  is  projected  again  onto  a  garden 
wall,  overhung  with  plants,  splashed  with  graffiti. 

One  of  his  earlier  Latin  American  dispatches,  and  the  first  inkling  to  his  friends 
of  the  trouble  he  would  later  encounter  in  Mexico,  came  when  he  went  to 
document  a  massive  squatter  encampment  called  Sonho  Real,  “Real  Dream,” 
near  the  city  of  Goiania  in  the  Brazilian  interior.  Writing  in  the  rapid-fire  style 
that  drove  his  editors  nuts  (he  would  sometimes  substitute  dashes  for  all  other 
punctuation)  he  described  the  place,  an  idealized  version  of  the  land  struggles 
he  had  first  encountered  in  New  York  City:  “They  had  built  a  dream  in  the 
dust — a  new  people’s  village,  a  giant  squat,  a  community.”  He  fell  in  love  with 
the  people  there,  and  their  project,  but  the  stakes  would  soon  prove  to  be 
much  higher  than  anything  he  had  known  before. 

After  weeks  of  harassment,  the  encampment  was  stormed  by  thousands 
of  Brazilian  military  police,  firing  tear  gas  and  what  Brad  imagined  were  real 
bullets:  “They  have  such  a  distinct  sound  as  they  whiz  by  your  head.”  The  en¬ 
campment  was  overrun,  people  were  beaten,  shot,  dumped  in  wells.  Then  the 
police  found  him: 

They  came  screaming,  but  I  could  only  understand  bits  and  pieces.  I  was 
explaining  I  was  a  journalist  from  the  U.S.A.  The  police,  with  their  pistols 
pointed  at  my  head,  didn’t  seem  interested  in  my  credentials.  When  they  hit 
me  it  was  first  in  the  back  of  the  head,  then  one  threw  me  down,  three  or  four 
kicked  me,  then  one  on  top  hard  with  his  knee  in  my  back.  Then  the  plastic 
handcuffs  like  a  vise.  I  got  on  my  feet  looking  for  my  video  camera.  What  the 
fuck  happened? 

Life  and  death  can  be  cheap  in  Latin  America,  with  its  long  and  brutal  history 
of  political  and  social  unrest  and  government  repression.  Democracy  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  thing  and  largely  notional  when  it  comes  to  conflicts  over  land  and 
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power.  The  ability  of  the  press  to  serve  as  a  check  to  state  violence  is  limited. 
The  police  are  more  likely  to  use  real  bullets,  people  are  more  likely  to  disappear. 
Four  students  killed  at  Kent  State  was  a  seismic  event  that  shook  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  to  its  foundation.  In  Mexico,  as  many  as  four  hundred  protest¬ 
ing  students  were  killed  or  disappeared  in  1968s  Tlatelolco  Massacre,  and  it 
took  almost  thirty  years  for  an  official  investigation  to  be  opened  on  Mexico  s 
Tiananmen.”  What  are  a  few  deaths?  Brad  was  badly  shaken  by  what  he  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Brazil,  and  also  knew  that,  despite  being  roughed  up,  his  status  as  a 
white  journalist,  even  from  a  nontraditional  outlet  like  Indymedia,  conferred 
some  degree  of  protection  on  him.  He  “realized  they  were  being  gentle.  But  I 
think  he  also  secretly  felt  that  thrill,  the  tiptoeing  up  to  the  cliff’s  edge  and  peer¬ 
ing  over.  In  Latin  America  the  stakes  were  raised,  and  he  wanted  to  take  part.  He 
loved  the  cat-and-mouse  frisson  of  taunting  those  powerful  enough  to  destroy 
you  and  scampering  away.  The  “distinct  sound  as  they  whiz  by  your  head”  makes 
not  just  for  breathless  storytelling  for  friends  back  home;  the  rush  becomes  a 
deep  craving,  a  desire  to  push  further  toward  the  limits  of  experience.  As  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  wrote  when  he  was  a  young  correspondent  during  the  Boer  War: 
“There  is  nothing  more  exhilarating  than  to  be  shot  at  without  result.” 

Does  any  of  this  render  Brad’s  ostensible  reason — to  give  voice  to  the 
voiceless,  to  document  the  struggles  of  those  who  are  trying  to  make  a  place 
for  themselves  in  a  world  rife  with  corruption  and  oppression — any  less  valid? 
Much  of  American  journalism  makes  a  great  show  of  its  pursuit  of  objectivity 
and  fairness.  A  few  hours  with  a  remote  control  watching  the  “Fair  and  Bal¬ 
anced”  24-hour  news  circus  should  dispel  any  notion  that  that’s  more  than  lip 
service  to  the  idea  of  integrity.  It  would  be  better  for  us  all,  I  think,  if  the  media 
just  came  out  and  stated  their  biases  from  the  start.  It  is  possible  to  be  a  parti¬ 
san  and  a  clear-eyed  observer.  George  Orwell  fought  in  the  Spanish  Civil  Wax 
in  a  Marxist  battalion,  was  shot  through  the  neck  and  nearly  died,  and  within  a 
year  had  written  a  book  that  stands  today  as  a  singular  achievement  of  twenti¬ 
eth-century  journalism,  at  once  prophetic  and  level-headed  not  only  about  the 
gathering  threat  of  Fascism,  but  of  Stalinism  as  well.  Journalists  are  clearly  not 
saints.  Nor  should  they  expect  to  be.  Whatever  fix  or  thrill  his  work  provided, 
whatever  lay  at  the  core  of  his  motives,  Brad  was  doing  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  right  thing  by  his  own  lights.  However  naive  or  misguided  his  reasons  may 
have  been,  he  didn’t  deserve  to  be  murdered  for  them. 


A  group  of  young  men,  T-shirts  over  faces,  wearing  baseball  caps,  hold¬ 
ing  sticks,  shouting,  sprinting  toward  the  camera  and  past  it.  “;Vamos! 
iVamos!  iVamos!”  The  camera  turns  and  follows,  sticking  to  the  wall 
along  the  edge  of  an  alley.  Boys,  sweatshirt  hoods  pulled  up,  fire  sling- 
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shots  and  duck  behind  cars.  A  shot  is  fired  from  behind  a  wall,  and  the 
group  of  boys,  armed  with  slingshots  and  pipes,  charge  a  steel  door  in 
the  wall,  kicking  it  briefly  open  before  it  is  slammed  shut  from  within. 

They  run  at  the  locked  door  with  flying  kicks,  screaming  and  cursing. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Brad  was  in  August  2006.  I  was  reporting  a  long  story 
about  a  group  of  punks  from  Minneapolis  who  were  drifting  down  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  a  homemade  raft.  After  weeks  on  the  river,  we  planned  to  stop  at 
an  anarchists’  convention  being  held  on  an  island  in  the  river  near  Winona, 
Minnesota.  Pulling  up  at  midnight,  I  waded  ashore  through  the  brown  river 
water,  carrying  the  anchor  rope.  There  was  Brad,  standing  in  the  darkness  on 
the  beach.  He  handed  me  a  beer.  “You  always  make  such  an  entrance,”  he  said, 
laughing.  I  could  have  said  the  same  about  him.  He  was  teaching  workshops, 
playing  guitar,  having  a  bit  of  summer  fun  before  heading  back  down  south  in 
the  fall.  Neither  of  us  had  known  the  other  would  be  there,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  one  of  the  ordinary  miracles  of  knowing  Brad:  he  always  showed  up.  And 
that  expected-unexpected  quality,  that  recurrence,  makes  his  permanent  ab¬ 
sence  afterward  almost  impossible  to  believe.  Of  course  he’ll  come  back. 

We  talked  a  lot  about  traveling  in  the  far-flung  places  of  the  world,  and  he 
was  very  curious  about  how  I’d  managed  to  make  a  go  of  writing  for  a  living. 
He  always  had  to  scramble  in  between  travels,  working  long  hours  as  a  lighting 
rigger  in  New  York  to  save  up  money  for  his  forays  south.  I  was  making  a  living 
as  a  journalist,  true,  but  it  came  with  a  host  of  attendant  compromises  to  make 
work  palatable  to  commercial  magazines.  Selling  out,  so  to  speak.  We  each 
seemed  to  think  the  other  had  a  good  racket  going  on,  and  for  both  of  us  it  was 
as  much  about  the  adventure  as  the  work  itself.  We  had  each  been  in  danger¬ 
ous  spots,  and  knew  risk  was  an  issue,  but  we  both  seemed  to  understand  that 
it  was  inherent  in  life,  and  we  never  once  talked  about  it  being  something 
to  worry  about.  Certainly  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  going  places.  Certainly 
nothing  that  could  get  either  of  us  killed.  Brad  also  told  me  for  the  first  time 
that  he  had  a  child,  a  four-year-old  son  in  France  being  raised  by  a  woman  he 
had  had  a  brief  affair  with.  She  didn’t  want  him  to  help  raise  the  boy,  and  Brad 
seemed  content  with  not  being  tied  down  to  fatherhood,  so  he  could  continue 
the  work  he  was  doing.  Whether  this  was  a  dereliction  of  responsibility,  and 
whether  he  had  any  intention  of  one  day  being  part  of  the  boy’s  life,  I  have 
no  idea.  Nor  do  I  know  if  Brad’s  child  will  ever  find  out  what  kind  of  man  his 
father  was  or  what  happened  to  him.  However  he  lived  with  his  conscience, 
Brad  felt  called  elsewhere.  “I’m  going  to  Oaxaca,”  he  said,  savoring  the  syl¬ 
lables.  “There’s  a  revolution  going  on  down  there.” 


*  *  * 
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More  shots,  from  somewhere  else,  the  camera  clings  to  a  wall,  peering 
out  from  the  edge  of  a  bush.  A  man,  unmasked,  collared  shirt  neatly 
tucked  in,  comes  with  a  long  length  of  pipe  and  bangs  on  the  door, 
trying  futilely  to  ram  it  open.  More  shots  and  the  crowd  scatters, 
running  away  down  an  alley,  joining  a  larger  group  of  boys  who  are 
throwing  rocks.  They  begin  chanting.  “iZapata  vive!  / La  lucha  sigue!” 

Zapata  lives.  The  struggle  continues.  More  gunshots.  The  crowd  runs 
down  the  street.  The  frame  jerks  back  and  forth,  frenetic,  the  camera 
aimed  backward  as  it  moves  with  the  crowd,  running  from  the  direction 
of  the  shot. 

The  latest  conflict  in  Oaxaca,  the  picturesque  colonial  capital  of  Mexico’s  sec¬ 
ond-poorest  state,  began  on  June  14,  2006.  For  a  quarter  century,  Oaxaca  has 
been  the  site  of  an  annual  state-wide  teachers’  strike,  where  as  many  as  70,000 
school  workers  stage  a  protest  encampment  to  advocate  higher  wages,  bet¬ 
ter  school  funding,  and  better  treatment  of  the  indigenous  population  in  the 
largely  native  southern  state.  The  strike  was  usually  a  low-key  and  well-re¬ 
hearsed  event,  as  much  political  theater  as  anything  else.  There  were  marches 
and  chanting,  a  few  minor  concessions,  and  then  everyone  went  home.  In 
June,  the  state’s  governor,  Ulises  Ruiz  Ortiz,  threw  a  rock  at  the  hornets’  nest, 
sending  3,500  policemen  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  break  up  the  encamp¬ 
ment  that  had  taken  over  the  zocalo,  the  historic  plaza  in  front  of  the  city’s 
sixteenth-century  cathedral.  It  turned  into  a  bloody  riot:  cars  were  set  alight, 
and  tear  gas  was  fired  into  crowds  of  teachers,  who  beat  back  the  police  with 
sticks  and  rocks. 

In  response  to  Ruiz’s  actions,  activists  poured  in  from  across  the  country, 
and  a  broad  coalition  was  formed  under  the  acronym  APPO  (the  Spanish  ab¬ 
breviation  for  Popular  Assembly  of  the  Peoples  of  Oaxaca).  They  proceeded 
to  expel  Oaxaca’s  police  and  entire  municipal  government,  take  over  dozens 
of  private  radio  stations  in  the  town,  and  block  off  hundreds  of  streets  with 
homemade  barricades.  Much  of  the  inspiration  for  the  uprising  came  from  the 
Zapatista  movement  in  neighboring  Chiapas,  an  indigenous  army  led  by  the 
charismatic  and  mercurial  Subcomandante  Marcos.  On  January  1, 1994,  the  day 
after  NAFTA  became  law,  the  Zapatistas  had  taken  over  five  towns  in  Chiapas, 
posting  demands  on  their  website  for  indigenous  rights  and  autonomy,  in  what 
was  often  called  the  “first  post-modern  revolution.”  Though  the  violence  was 
relatively  brief,  the  uprising  served  as  a  huge  inspiration  for  anti-globalization 
groups  around  the  world.  I  had  seen  Marcos  give  a  speech  in  Oaxaca  in  2001, 
in  the  zocalo,  but  at  the  time  his  revolution  had  seemed  already  to  be  a  product, 
with  Marcos  T-shirts  and  Zapatista  dolls  on  sale  around  the  plaza.  Marcos  was 
famous  for  his  trademark  black  balaclava  and  pipe,  as  marketable  an  icon  of 
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revolutionary  cool  as  El  Che  in  his  beret.  The  Zapatistas  campaign,  where  they 
toured  from  city  to  city  on  buses  holding  rallies,  was  nicknamed  Zapapalooza 
by  the  activists  who  came  down  from  the  States  to  join  it,  at  least  aware  of  the 
irony  of  their  groupie  status.  The  most  dangerous  situation  I  encountered  then 
in  Oaxaca  was  some  dodgy  tamales  from  a  street  vendor. 

But  something  had  changed  by  the  summer  of  2006.  Whatever  long-held 
resentments  the  poor  of  southern  Mexico  held  against  the  entrenched  politi¬ 
cal  powers  came  bubbling  to  the  surface.  APPO  loathed  Ruiz,  a  holdout  of  the 
recently  ousted  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  which  was  voted  out 
in  2000  after  seven  decades  of  control  in  Mexico.  Ruiz,  a  PRI  hard-liner  who 
was  popularly  believed  to  have  stolen  the  most  recent  state  election,  was  the 
focus  of  the  protesters’  rage.  They  had  a  chant:  jYa  cayo,  ya  cayo,  Ulisesya  cayo! 
He’s  fallen,  he’s  fallen,  Ulises  has  already  fallen.  But  of  course  he  hadn’t,  and  with 
Oaxaca’s  lifeblood  of  tourism  essentially  shut  down,  and  hundreds  of  armed 
police  and  paramilitaries  turned  out  of  the  city  center,  the  situation  grew  in¬ 
creasingly  tense,  fractured,  and  violent. 


A  red  dump  truck,  commandeered  by  masked  men,  is  backed  down 
the  street,  serving  as  a  moving  barricade  for  the  crowd.  Still  more 
gunshots,  and  boys  throw  rocks  in  their  direction.  The  truck  seems  to 
be  used  to  try  to  ram  the  door  open,  moving  forward  and  backing  into 
it  again  and  again.  There  are  more  shots,  and  the  driver  jumps  out  of 
the  cab  and  runs  away. 

On  September  26,  packing  to  leave  New  York,  Brad  sent  an  e-mail  to  Al  Gior¬ 
dano,  an  activist  he’d  known  in  New  York  who  now  runs  a  website  called  the 
Narco  News  Bulletin,  filing  dispatches  on  the  drug  war  and  democratic  struggles 
in  Latin  America. 

Giordano  later  posted  their  exchange  on  his  site — 

From  Brad: 
hey  al 

it  brad  from  nyc-it  would  be  great  to  get  yr  narco  contacts  in  oaxaca-i  am 

headed  there  and  want  to  connect  with  as  many  folks  as  posible-are  you  in  df 

[the  Federal  District  of  Mexico  City]?-i  should  be  stopping  though  there  and  it 

would  be  great  to  go  out  for  a  drink 

solid 

brad 
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Giordano  wrote  back: 


Our  Oaxaca  team  is  firmly  embedded.  There  are  a  chingo  of  other  internacio- 
nales  roaming  around  there  looking  for  the  big  story,  but  the  situation  is  very 
delicate,  the  APPO  doesn’t  trust  anyone  it  hasn’t  known  for  years,  and  they 
keep  telling  me  not  to  send  newcomers,  because  the  situation  is  so  fucking 
tense  ...  If  you  are  coming  to  Mexico,  I  would  much  more  recommend  your 
hanging  around  DF-Atenco  and  reporting  that  story  which  is  about  to  begin. 

The  APPO  is  (understandably)  very  distrustful  of  people  it  doesn’t  already 
know.  And  we  have  enough  hands  on  deck  there  to  continue  breaking  the 
story.  But  what  is  about  to  happen  in  Atenco-DF  needs  more  hands  on  deck. 

Brad  replied  the  same  night: 

hey 

thanks  for  the  quick  get  back-i  have  a  hd  professional  camera-i  have  heard  re¬ 
ports  about  the  level  of  distrust  in  oax  and  it  is  disconcerting-i  think  i  will  still 
go-i  wont  tell  them  you  sent  me  and  i  am  open  to  other  suggestions  on  how  to 
spend  my  time-i  dont  know  what  is  happening  in  atenco  in  the  coming  days-i 
may  connect  with  la  otra  capitulo  dos  somewhere  along  the  way-great  to  hear 
from  you-do  you  have  a  cell  /  phone  number? 
solidaridad 
b  rad 

(he  often  signed  his  missives  “b  rad,”  punning  his  own  name  into  a 
command  to  “be  rad.”  I  imagine  he  meant  “radical”  in  all  its  senses.) 

There  was  no  way  to  talk  him  out  of  something  he  wanted  to  do,  and  what  Brad 
wanted  to  do  was  dive  in  to  the  middle  of  the  fray  that  was  going  on  in  Oaxaca. 
Using  a  camera  as  both  a  weapon  and  a  shield  seemed  the  best  strategy  to  bring 
himself  close  to  the  conflict  and  still  do  something  to  help. 

Most  Americans  know  almost  nothing  about  the  social  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  of  Mexico,  except  when  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  millions  of  illegal 
immigrants  pouring  over  the  border.  And  our  response?  Paranoiac  minutemen 
patrolling  stretches  of  desert  as  self-appointed  border  guards,  or  the  erection 
of  a  multi-billion  dollar  wall  that  would  have  made  the  Ming  dynasty  envious. 
Brad  believed  that  we  ignore  the  suffering  on  the  other  side  of  our  border  at 
our  peril,  and  he  went  down  there,  with  a  camera  he  bought  on  eBay,  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Brad  flew  to  Mexico  City  and  made  his  way  down  to  Oaxaca,  connecting 
with  other  Indymedia  people  there,  and  within  a  few  weeks  he  was  camping 
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out  in  the  zocalo,  acting  as  a  human  rights  monitor,  camera  in  hand.  He  must 
have  felt  in  his  natural  element,  despite  the  fact  that  his  Spanish  was  not  very 
good,  and  the  situation  was  growing  increasingly  tense  as  PRIista  paramilitar¬ 
ies  sniped  at  the  barricades  around  the  city.  Several  members  of  APPO  were 
gunned  down  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  autumn. 


Cut  to  a  street,  behind  a  group  of  hooded  men,  watching  down  a 
dirty  alley  lined  with  concrete  and  cinder-block  homes.  There  are 
odd  gunshots,  but  the  gunmen  are  hidden,  somewhere  in  the  jumble 
of  trees  and  houses  in  the  distance.  Young  men,  masked,  wearing 
backpacks,  some  shirtless,  hunch  down  and  face  the  direction  of  the 
shots.  Someone  sets  off  a  bottle  rocket  in  the  direction  of  the  gunfire, 
and  it  whistles  down  the  street,  trailing  white  smoke  and  erupting  with 
a  theatrical  bang,  louder  than  the  real  shots.  More  pops  of  gunfire  in 
return.  The  crowd  surges  forward  and  crouches  low  by  the  roadside. 
Everything  is  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  masked  figures,  huddling 
before  the  camera,  look  around  uncertainly. 

Brad’s  written  dispatches  were  stream-of-consciousness  prose  poems,  fired  off 
in  e-mails  to  be  posted  on  websites  back  home.  While  he  may  have  had  am¬ 
bitions  to  do  “serious  journalism”  (or  at  least  get  paid  for  it),  he  never  tried 
to  write  for  an  audience  outside  the  relatively  small  world  of  global  activism 
(as  evidenced  by  his  punctuation).  But  the  rawness  and  immediacy  of  his  dis¬ 
patches  had  their  own  fierce  beauty,  like  the  last  one  he  submitted  to  Indymedia, 
about  going  to  the  morgue  to  see  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
head  while  guarding  a  barricade.  He  wrote  the  dispatch  eleven  days  before  he 
himself  was  killed,  before  he  was  laid  out  in  that  same  morgue,  and  it  is  an  ee¬ 
rily  prophetic  testament  to  what  he  was  witnessing  on  the  streets  of  Oaxaca: 

early  dawn,  octi6 

yesterday  i  went  for  a  walk  with  the  good  people  of  oaxaca  -  was  walking  all 
day  really  —  in  the  afternoon  they  showed  me  where  the  bullets  hit  the  wall 

—  they  numbered  the  ones  they  could  reach  -  it  reminded  me  of  the  doorway 
of  amadou  diallos  home  —  but  here  the  grafitti  was  there  before  the  shooting 
began  -  one  bullet  they  didnt  number  was  still  in  his  head  —  he  was  41  years 
old  —  alejandro  garcia  hernandez  -  at  the  neighborhood  barricade  every  night 

—  that  night  he  came  out  to  join  his  wife  and  sons  to  let  an  ambulance  through 

—  then  a  pickup  tried  to  follow  -  he  took  their  bullet  when  he  told  them  they 
could  not  pass  -  they  never  did  -  these  military  men  in  civilian  dress  shot 
their  way  out  of  there 
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a  young  man  who  wanted  to  only  be  called  marco  was  with  them  when 
the  shooting  happened  --  a  bullet  passed  through  his  shoulder  -  he  was  clearly 
in  shock  when  we  met  —  19  years  old  -  said  he  hadnt  told  his  parents  yet  — 
said  he  had  been  at  the  barricade  every  night  -  said  he  was  going  back  as  soon 
as  the  wound  closed  -  absolutely 

just  days  before  there  was  a  delegation  of  senators  visiting  to  determine 
the  ungovernability  of  the  state  -  they  got  a  taste  -  the  call  went  out  to  shut 
down  the  rest  of  the  government  -  dozens  went  walking  out  of  the  zocalo 
city  center  with  big  sticks  and  a  box  full  of  spray  paint  -  they  took  control  of 
3  city  buses  and  went  around  the  city  all  morning  visiting  local  government 
buildings  and  informing  them  that  that  they  were  closed  -  and  we  appreciate 
your  voluntary  cooperation  -  and  they  filed  out  preturbed  but  still  getting 
paid  -  shut  -  as  they  pulled  away  from  the  last  stop  3  gunmen  came  out  and 
started  shooting  -  2  buses  had  already  pulled  away  --  mayhem  -  10  minute 
battle  with  stones  and  slingshots  and  screaming  -  one  headwound  -  another 
through  the  leg  -  made  their  way  to  the  hospital  while  the  fighting  continued 

-  shout  out  on  the  radio  and  people  came  from  all  parts  -  the  gunmen  were 
around  the  side  of  the  building  -  they  got  away  -  they  were  inside  -  no  one 
sure  —  watchful  -  undercover  police  were  reported  lurking  around  the  hospi¬ 
tal  and  folks  went  running  to  stand  watch  over  the  wounded 

what  can  you  say  about  this  movement  -  this  revolutionary  moment  -  you 
know  it  is  building,  growing,  shaping  -  you  can  feel  it  -  trying  desperately  for 
a  direct  democracy  -  in  november  appo  will  have  a  state  wide  conference  for 
the  formation  of  a  state  wide  assemblea  estatal  del  pueblo  de  oaxaca  (aepo) 

-  now  there  are  11  of  33  states  in  mexico  that  have  declared  formation  of  as¬ 
semblea  populares  like  appo  -  and  on  la  otra  lado  in  the  usa  a  few  -  the  ma¬ 
rines  have  returned  to  sea  even  though  the  federal  police  who  ravaged  atenco 
remain  close  by  -  the  new  encampment  in  mexico  has  begun  a  hunger  strike 
~  the  senate  can  expell  URO  -  whats  next  nobodies  sure  -  it  is  a  point  of  light 
pressed  through  glass  ~  ready  to  burn  or  show  the  way  -  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
more  than  a  strike,  more  than  expulsion  of  a  governor,  more  than  a  blockade, 
more  than  a  coalition  of  fragments  -  it  is  a  genuine  peoples  revolt  -  and  after 
decades  of  pri  rule  by  bribe,  fraud,  and  bullet  the  people  are  tired  -  they  call 
him  the  tyrant  -  they  talk  of  destroying  this  authoritarianism  -  you  cannot 
mistake  the  whisper  of  the  lacandon  jungle  in  the  streets  -  in  every  street 
corner  deciding  together  to  hold  -  you  see  it  their  faces  -  indigenous,  women, 
children  -  so  brave  -  watchful  at  night  -  proud  and  resolute 

went  walking  back  from  alejandros  barricade  with  a  group  of  supporters 
who  came  from  an  outlying  district  a  half  hour  away  —  went  walking  with 
angry  folk  on  their  way  to  the  morgue  -  went  inside  and  saw  him  -  havent 
seen  too  many  bodies  in  my  life  —  eats  you  up  —  a  stack  of  nameless  corpes  in 
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the  corner  —  about  the  number  who  had  died  —  no  refrigeration  —  the  smell 

—  they  had  to  open  his  skull  to  pull  the  bullet  out  —  walked  back  with  him  and 
his  people 

and  now  alejandro  waits  in  the  zocalo  --  like  the  others  at  their  plantones 

—  hes  waiting  for  an  impasse,  a  change,  an  exit,  a  way  forward,  a  way  out,  a  so¬ 
lution  —  waiting  for  the  earth  to  shift  and  open  —  waiting  for  november  when 
he  can  sit  with  his  loved  ones  on  the  day  of  the  dead  and  share  food  and  drink 
and  a  song  —  waiting  for  the  plaza  to  turn  itself  over  to  him  and  burst  —  he 
will  only  wait  until  morning  but  tonight  he  is  waiting  for  the  governor  and 
his  lot  to  never  come  back  -  one  more  death  -  one  more  martyr  in  a  dirty  war 

-  one  more  time  to  cry  and  hurt  -  one  moretime  to  know  power  and  its  ugly 
head  -  one  more  bullet  cracks  the  night  -  one  more  night  at  the  barricades 

-  some  keep  the  fires  -  others  curl  up  and  sleep  -  but  all  of  them  are  with  him 
as  he  rests  one  last  night  at  his  watch 

That  dispatch  and  Brad’s  last  footage  were  all  the  puzzle  pieces  his  many 
friends  had  for  understanding  what  had  led  him  there,  to  Avenida  Juarez  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  27.  He  felt  in  Oaxaca  he  was  bearing  witness  to  something 
truly  important,  a  spark  of  revolution,  the  essence  of  what  he  had  been  fighting 
for  for  years,  the  great  hope  for  a  world  where  justice  was  not  a  commodity  in 
the  hands  of  the  powerful.  But  what  was  going  through  his  mind,  moment  to 
moment,  as  he  raced  around  the  city,  a  roving,  mortal  eye  witnessing  the  day’s 
events?  What  was  he  thinking  as  he  lay  under  that  truck?  Why  was  he  following 
those  boys  through  the  streets  as  they  threw  rocks  at  gunmen?  Did  he  believe 
that  the  images  he  was  chasing  down  were  worth  the  risks?  Was  it  a  game  of 
cat  and  mouse,  like  we  and  our  friends  had  played  time  and  again  with  the 
NYPD,  with  loggers  and  sheriff’s  deputies  out  west,  with  railroad  bulls?  He  had 
no  death  wish,  I  am  convinced  of  that.  Brad  loved  life  far  too  much,  loved  food, 
loved  women,  loved  seeing  the  world  from  the  open  door  of  a  boxcar.  Was  he 
afraid  as  the  bullets  were  cracking  all  around  him,  or  did  he  ignore  them?  His 
hand  on  the  camera  is  amazingly  steady,  given  the  circumstances.  Was  he  naive 
about  the  purity  of  this  revolution,  and  the  reality  of  the  hazards  he  faced?  Was 
he  afraid  at  the  end,  or  did  he  feel  some  kind  of  peace?  There  are  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  I’d  like  to  ask  him,  and  it  still  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  I  never  will. 
I  think  in  the  end  that  he  was  swept  up  in  the  adrenaline  surge  of  the  moment, 
and  simply  didn’t  believe  he  could  get  shot. 


A  single  pop  is  heard,  and  almost  simultaneously  there  is  a  loud  wet 
splat,  like  an  egg  breaking  on  a  sidewalk,  amplified  by  its  proximity 
to  the  shotgun  mike  mounted  on  the  camera.  A  surprised  scream, 
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piercing,  overloads  the  microphone  to  static,  and  the  camera  swings 
toward  the  asphalt,  still  recording,  like  the  black  box  of  a  doomed 
aircraft.  Brad  is  heard  yelling,  “iAyudame!”  Help  me.  Panicked  shouts 
and  running  feet,  and  the  dangling  camera  swings  uncontrolled,  back 
and  forth,  as  it  is  carried  away  from  the  gunfire.  More  shots  ring  out, 
and  there  is  a  blur  of  motion,  of  legs  running,  of  flashing  masked  faces. 

The  camera  is  placed  on  its  side  on  a  stone  bench,  still  recording. 

Its  insensate  lens,  no  longer  subject  to  human  will,  is  focused  on  the 
bench,  the  street,  a  tree,  the  whole  scene  turned  on  its  edge.  There  is  a 
wet  spot,  perhaps  blood,  a  few  inches  away  on  the  stone.  The  camera’s 
frame,  which  for  the  duration  of  the  footage  has  bounced  and  jerked  and 
zoomed  dizzyingly,  is  utterly,  eerily  still.  The  last  figures  have  run  out 
of  view,  and  nothing  at  all  moves,  except  a  fringe  of  silhouetted  leaves 
in  the  tree,  shaking  in  the  breeze.  Shouting  is  still  heard,  and  a  dozen 
more  shots  ring  out  in  quick  succession  before  the  tape  cuts  to  black. 

And  that  was  all.  I  watched  it  the  first  time,  on  YouTube,  my  eyes  peering 
out  between  my  fingers,  shaking  uncontrollably,  my  heart  in  my  throat  and 
scarcely  able  to  breathe.  I  wanted  to  shout  out  to  him,  to  warn  him,  but  the 
footage  seemed  inevitable  as  it  unspooled,  the  digital  counter  ticking  down 
the  seconds  Brad  had  left  to  live.  I  walked  around  for  several  days  stunned,  a 
dull  sick  ache  in  my  chest.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  exactly  where  the  bullet 
wound  was,  a  couple  inches  below  his  sternum.  I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to 
watch  the  video  again  for  six  months. 

There  were  still  images  as  well,  shot  by  other  news  photographers  who 
were  on  the  scene.  Brad  was  carried  by  a  group  of  masked  men,  his  shirt  pulled 
up  to  reveal  a  small,  perfect  red  hole,  dead  center  in  his  torso.  Another  wound 
is  visible,  apparently  received  when  he  had  already  fallen.  That  bullet  pierced 
his  ribcage  and  lodged  in  his  hip.  Arms  splayed,  a  gesture  almost  like  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Pieta,  or  Goya’s  Third  of  May  1808.  His  expression  is  calm,  though 
all  the  people  around  him  have  looks  of  distress  and  exertion  as  they  carry  him, 
his  skin  already  ashen,  the  color  of  martyrs  in  the  murals  of  Diego  Rivera  or 
Jose  Clemente  Orozco.  Eyes,  heavy-lidded,  unfocused,  as  if  already  looking  out 
beyond  the  world. 

They  put  him  in  a  Volkswagen  Bug  to  bring  him  to  the  hospital.  It  ran  out 
of  gas.  They  tried  to  flag  down  cars,  but  none  would  stop,  afraid  of  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  was  erupting  in  the  city  that  day.  Brad  was  still  alive,  weakly  squeez¬ 
ing  the  finger  of  one  of  the  men  who  was  trying  to  help  him.  They  abandoned 
the  car  and  tried  to  carry  him  on  the  roadside.  He  died  a  few  blocks  away  from 
the  hospital. 


*  *  * 
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Brad’s  death,  being  so  inherently,  dramatically  political,  was  inevitably  politi¬ 
cized.  There  was  much  parsing  of  terms  in  the  press  after  Brad’s  death:  “media 
activist”  or  “anarchist/reporter”  or  “journalist  and  activist.”  Some  said  he  was  in 
over  his  head,  drew  comparisons  to  the  death  of  Rachel  Corrie,  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  activist  run  over  by  a  bulldozer  while  trying  to  stop  a  home  demolition  in 
the  Gaza  Strip.  The  rhetoric  of  martyrdom  was  bandied  about.  But  Brad  was 
only  one  of  dozens  who  had  been  killed  in  the  months  of  bloody  protests.  He 
would  have  thought  it  obscene  that  after  so  many  deaths,  so  much  violence,  it 
took  the  death  of  a  gringo  journalist  to  focus  the  news  cycle,  briefly,  on  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Oaxaca.  Mexico’s  president,  Vicente  Fox,  who  until  then  had  kept  the 
federal  government  on  the  sidelines  to  avoid  widening  the  conflict,  sent  4,000 
police  to  break  up  the  demonstrations.  There  were  more  clashes,  and  more 
people  died,  but  the  stepped-up  government  presence  quickly  overwhelmed 
the  ad  hoc  defenses  of  the  protesters,  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  center 
evaporated.  It  was  a  bitter  irony:  the  movement  that  Brad  had  gone  down  to 
witness  and  support,  that  he  had  died  trying  to  document,  was  crushed  by  the 
state  because  of  the  negative  publicity  over  his  death. 

Did  his  presence  there,  and  ultimately  his  death,  help  the  people  of 
Oaxaca  in  any  appreciable  way?  Was  he  a  misguided  idealist,  getting  him¬ 
self  involved  in  a  conflict  where  he  didn’t  belong?  The  same  could  have  been 
said  about  Michael  Schwerner,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  James  Chaney,  civil 
rights  workers  who  were  murdered  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Mississippi  in  1964- 
Schwerner  and  Goodman  were  Jews  from  New  York  City  and  had  gone  to  the 
South  to  promote  voter  registration  drives;  Chaney  was  a  21-year-old  black 
organizer  and  activist.  They  were  out  of  their  element  too,  and  their  murders 
were  a  rallying  cry  for  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Whether  any  lasting  change  comes  to  Oaxaca  as  a  result  of  Brad’s 
murder,  and  the  killings  of  so  many  others,  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  New  York,  the  activist  community  was  devastated.  Everyone  had  known 
Brad,  everyone  knew  something  should  be  done.  A  demonstration  in  front 
of  the  Mexican  consulate  a  few  days  later  erupted  into  chaos,  Brad’s  friends 
chaining  themselves  to  the  gates,  lying  down  to  block  traffic,  smashing  at  the 
doors,  climbing  street  lights,  sobbing  in  a  catharsis  of  grief  and  rage.  A  dozen 
people  were  arrested. 

I  felt  numb  and  silent,  watching  the  melee  from  the  sidewalk  across  the 
street.  Later  I  sat  in  Brad’s  apartment  with  a  bunch  of  friends  and  looked  into 
his  darkened  bedroom  to  see  his  guitar,  on  which  he  had  banged  out  a  thou¬ 
sand  songs  around  campfires  and  at  rallies,  leaning  silently  against  its  battered 
case  (bedecked  with  stickers  such  as  “Cars  Suck,”  “Billionaires  for  Bush,”  and 
“Giuliani  is  a  Jerk”).  That  was  when  I  finally  cried.  He’d  traveled  everywhere 
with  it;  I  don’t  know  why  he  hadn’t  brought  it  to  Mexico.  Perhaps  he  was  trav¬ 
eling  light  and  needed  the  space  for  his  camera  equipment. 
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Hardly  anything  has  been  done  to  bring  Brad’s  murderers  to  justice.  The 
dead-eye  accuracy  of  the  fatal  shot,  directly  in  the  center  of  mass,  led  many 
to  believe  that  the  killer  had  not  only  targeted  Brad,  but  was  a  trained  marks¬ 
man,  possibly  a  policeman.  Two  men  accused  in  Brad’s  shooting— local  town 
councilor  Abel  Santiago  Zarate  and  his  security  chief,  Orlando  Manuel  Aguilar 
CoeHo— were  detained,  but  both  were  released  a  week  later.  All  the  accused 
are  affiliated  with  the  PRI,  whose  support  is  needed  by  Felipe  Calderon,  Mexi¬ 
co’s  new  president.  Despite  calls  for  an  investigation  by  the  Committee  to  Pro¬ 
tect  Journalists  (CPJ),  Amnesty  International,  and  four  members  of  Congress, 
very  little  has  been  done  to  bring  the  killers  of  any  protesters  to  trial  in  Oaxaca. 
In  the  spring,  Brad’s  family  led  a  march  to  the  site  of  his  murder,  demanding 
an  impartial  investigation.  In  a  shockingly  cynical  move,  Oaxaca  State  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Lizbeth  Cana  suggested  that  Brad  had  actually  been  shot  by  the 
protesters  whom  he  was  filming.  The  Oaxaca  coroner,  interviewed  by  the  CPJ, 
called  the  suggestion  preposterous.  But  no  further  arrests  have  been  made, 
despite  the  fact  that  newspapers  across  Mexico  published  clear  photographs  of 
the  paramilitary  gunmen  who  were  out  that  day,  and  their  identities  are  widely 
known.  Killers  of  journalists  in  Mexico  have  a  92  percent  impunity  rate.  They 
are  almost  never  charged. 

And  so  Brad  joined  the  populous  firmament  of  Latin  Americas  disappeared 
and  assassinated.  Los  caidos — the  fallen — are  many,  from  Zapata  to  Che  to  the 
nameless  occupants  of  a  thousand  secret  graves.  In  an  open  letter,  the  masked 
Zapatista  leader  Subcomandante  Marcos  called  Brad  a  “companero”— a  com¬ 
rade.  He  was  proclaimed  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  social  justice  and  democracy, 
but  no  matter  how  passionate  he  was,  Brad  would  never  have  wanted  to  be  a 
martyr,  mainly  because  martyrs  are  dead,  and  he  was  profoundly  alive.  Martyr¬ 
dom  obscures  the  reality  of  the  person,  changes  them  into  an  idea,  a  name  to 
be  chanted,  to  be  put  up  on  a  wall  as  a  mural  or  graffiti. 

But  since  we  the  living  can  do  with  the  dead  what  we  wish,  I  d  rather  re¬ 
member  a  moment  with  Brad  from  the  freight-train  ride  we  took  down  the  Ap¬ 
palachians  that  summer  years  ago.  We  stood  in  the  open  doorway  in  the  waxm 
air,  our  feet  right  on  the  edge  above  the  flashing  sleepers,  and  watched  in  awe 
as  the  train  rolled  out  over  a  long  trestle,  the  ground  dropping  away.  We  were 
somewhere  in  America,  and  a  wide  green  river— maybe  the  Potomac,  maybe 
the  Susquehanna— shrouded  in  evening  mist  and  edged  with  trees,  rolled  out 
a  hundred  feet  below  us  and  bent  far  off  into  the  dusky  evening  light.  Brad 
whooped  with  delight  as  he  tried  to  hold  himself  steady  and  snap  a  picture. 
The  vast  world  was  framed  in  all  its  mysteries  and  all  its  possibilities  in  that 
open  doorway,  and  the  last  light  cast  our  shadows  against  the  back  wall  of  the 
boxcar.  We  were  young  and  alive  and  free,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  racket¬ 
ing  train  had  somehow  taken  flight.  □ 
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"That  was  a  fabulous  summon  Perez  Prado  and  his 

twelve-professor  orchestra  came  to  liven  up  the  Carnival  dances  at  the  Club 
Terrazas  of  Miraflores  and  the  Lawn  Tennis  of  Lima;  a  national  mambo  cham¬ 
pionship  was  organized  in  Plaza  de  Acho,  which  was  a  great  success  in  spite 
of  the  threat  by  Cardinal  Juan  Gualberto  Guevara,  Archbishop  of  Lima,  to  ex¬ 
communicate  all  the  couples  who  took  part;  and  my  neighborhood,  the  Barrio 
Alegre  of  the  Miraflores  streets  Diego  Ferre,  Juan  Fanning,  and  Colon,  com¬ 
peted  in  some  Olympic  games  of  mini-soccer,  cycling,  athletics,  and  swimming 
with  the  neighborhood  of  Calle  San  Martin,  which,  of  course,  we  won. 

Extraordinary  things  happened  during  that  summer  of  195°-  P°r  the  first 
time  Cojinoba  Lanas  fell  for  a  girl— the  redhead  Seminauel— and  she,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  of  Miraflores,  said  yes.  Cojinoba  forgot  about  his  limp  and  from 
then  on  walked  around  the  streets  thrusting  out  his  chest  like  Charles  Atlas. 
Tico  Tiravante  broke  up  with  Ilse  and  fell  for  Laurita,  Victor  Ojeda  fell  for 
Use  and  broke  up  with  Inge,  Juan  Barreto  fell  for  Inge  and  broke  up  with  Ilse. 
There  was  so  much  sentimental  restructuring  in  the  neighborhood  that  we 
were  in  a  daze,  people  kept  falling  in  and  out  of  love,  and  when  they  left  the 
Saturday  night  parties  the  couples  weren’t  always  the  same  as  when  they  came 
in.  “How  indecent!”  said  my  scandalized  aunt  Alberta,  with  whom  I  had  lived 
since  the  death  of  my  parents. 

The  waves  at  the  Miraflores  beaches  broke  twice,  the  first  time  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  two  hundred  meters  from  shore,  and  that’s  where  those  of  us  who  were 
brave  went  to  ride  them  in  without  a  board,  and  they  carried  us  a  hundred 
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meters  to  the  spot  where  they  died  only  to  reform  into  huge,  elegant  waves 
and  break  again  in  a  second  explosion  that  carried  body-surfers  smoothly  to 
the  pebbles  on  the  beach. 

During  that  extraordinary  summer,  at  the  parties  in  Miraflores,  everybody 
stopped  dancing  waltzes,  corridos,  blues,  boleros,  and  huarachas  because  the 
mambo  had  demolished  them.  The  mambo,  an  earthquake  that  had  all  the 
couples — children,  adolescents,  and  grown-ups — at  the  neighborhood  par¬ 
ties  moving,  jumping,  leaping,  and  cutting  a  figure.  And  certainly  the  same 
thing  was  happening  outside  Miraflores,  beyond  our  world  and  our  life,  in 
Lince,  Brena,  Chorrillos,  or  the  even  more  exotic  neighborhoods  of  La  Victo¬ 
ria,  downtown  Lima,  Rimac,  and  El  Porvenir,  where  we,  the  Miraflorans,  had 
never  set  foot  and  didn’t  ever  plan  to  set  foot. 

And  just  as  we  had  moved  on  from  waltzes  and  huarachas,  sambas  and 
polkas  to  the  mambo,  we  also  moved  on  from  skates  and  scooters  to  bicycles, 
and  some,  Tato  Monje  and  Tony  Espejo,  for  example,  to  motor  scooters,  and 
even  one  or  two  to  cars,  like  Luchin,  the  overgrown  kid  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  sometimes  stole  his  father’s  Chevrolet  convertible  and  took  us  for  a  ride 
along  the  seawalks,  from  Terrazas  to  the  stream  at  Armendariz,  at  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour. 

But  the  most  notable  event  of  that  summer  was  the  arrival  in  Miraflores, 
all  the  way  from  Chile,  their  distant  country,  of  two  sisters  whose  flamboyant 
appearance  and  unmistakable  way  of  speaking,  very  fast,  swallowing  the  last 
syllables  of  words  and  ending  their  sentences  with  an  aspirated  exclamation 
that  sounded  like  pue,  threw  all  of  us  Miraflores  boys,  who  had  just  changed 
our  short  pants  for  long  trousers,  for  a  loop.  And  me  more  than  the  rest. 

The  younger  one  seemed  like  the  older  one,  and  vice  versa.  The  older  one 
was  named  Lily  and  was  a  little  shorter  than  Lucy,  who  was  a  year  younger. 
Lily  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  and  Lucy  no 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  adjective  flamboyant  seemed  invented 
just  for  them,  but  though  Lucy  was  flamboyant  it  wasn’t  to  the  same  degree  as 
her  sister,  not  only  because  her  hair  was  shorter  and  not  as  blond  as  Lily’s,  and 
because  she  dressed  more  soberly,  but  also  because  she  was  quieter,  and  when 
it  was  time  to  dance,  though  she  also  cut  a  figure  and  moved  her  waist  with  a 
boldness  no  Miraflores  girl  dared  attempt,  she  seemed  like  a  modest,  inhibited, 
almost  colorless  girl  compared  to  that  spinning  top,  that  flame  in  the  wind, 
that  will-o’-the-wisp  Lily  became  when  the  records  were  all  stacked  on  the 
automatic  changer,  the  mambo  exploded,  and  we  started  to  dance. 

Lily  danced  with  a  delicious  rhythm  and  a  good  deal  of  grace,  smiling  and 
softly  singing  the  words  to  the  song,  raising  her  arms,  showing  her  knees,  and 
moving  her  waist  and  shoulders  so  that  her  entire  body,  to  which  her  skirts 
and  blouses  clung  so  perversely  and  with  so  many  curves,  seemed  to  shake, 
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vibrate,  and  take  part  in  the  dance  from  the  ends  of  her  hair  down  to  her 
feet.  Whoever  danced  the  mambo  with  her  always  had  a  hard  time,  because 
how  could  anyone  go  on  and  not  be  ensnared  by  the  demonic  whirlwind  of 
those  madly  leaping  legs  and  feet?  Impossible!  You  were  left  behind  from 
the  beginning,  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  couples  were 
focused  on  Lily’s  mambistic  feats.  “What  a  girl!”  said  my  aunt  Alberta  indig¬ 
nantly.  “She  dances  like  Tongolele,  like  a  rumbera  in  a  Mexican  movie.  Well, 
let’s  not  forget  she’s  Chilean,”  she’d  say  in  response  to  herself,  “and  virtue  isn’t 
the  strong  point  of  women  in  that  country.” 

I  fell  in  love  with  Lily  like  a  calf,  which  is  the  most  romantic  way  to  fall 
in  love — it  was  also  called  “heating  up  to  a  hundred  degrees” — and  during 
that  unforgettable  summer,  I  fell  three  times.  The  first,  in  the  upper  balcony 
of  the  Ricardo  Palma,  the  movie  house  in  Parque  Central  in  Miraflores,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  matinee,  and  she  told  me  no,  she  was  still  very  young  to  have 
a  boyfriend.  The  second  time,  at  the  skating  rink  that  opened  that  summer 
at  the  foot  of  Parque  Salazar,  and  she  told  me  no,  she  had  to  think  about  it, 
because  though  she  liked  me  a  little,  her  parents  had  asked  her  not  to  have  a 
boyfriend  until  she  finished  the  fourth  year  and  she  was  still  in  the  third.  And 
the  last  time  a  few  days  before  the  trouble,  in  the  Cream  Rica  on  Avenida  Larco, 
while  we  were  having  a  vanilla  milk  shake,  and  of  course,  again  she  said  no, 
why  would  she  say  yes  if  we  seemed  to  be  going  steady  just  the  way  we  were? 
Weren’t  we  always  together  at  Marta’s  when  we  played  Truth  or  Dare?  Didn’t 
we  sit  together  on  the  Miraflores  beach?  At  parties  didn’t  she  dance  with  me 
more  than  anybody  else?  Then  why  would  she  give  me  a  formal  yes  if  all  of 
Miraflores  already  thought  we  were  going  steady?  With  her  model’s  looks,  her 
dark,  mischievous  eyes,  and  her  small  mouth  with  full  lips,  Lily  was  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  coquettishness. 

“I  like  everything  about  you,”  I  would  tell  her.  But  what  I  like  best  is  the 
way  you  talk.”  It  was  funny  and  original  because  of  its  intonation  and  musical- 
ity,  so  different  from  that  of  Peruvian  girls,  and  also  because  of  certain  expres¬ 
sions,  words,  and  sayings  that  left  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  dark, 
trying  to  guess  what  they  meant  and  if  they  contained  a  hidden  joke.  Lily  spent 
her  time  saying  things  with  double  meanings,  asking  riddles  or  telling  jokes 
so  risque  they  made  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood  blush.  Those  Chilean  girls 
are  terrible,’’  my  aunt  Alberta  declared,  taking  off  and  putting  on  her  eyeglasses 
with  the  air  of  a  high-school  teacher  concerned  that  those  two  strangers  would 
cause  the  disintegration  of  Miraflores  morality. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  1950s  there  were  still  no  tall  buildings  in  Mi¬ 
raflores,  a  neighborhood  of  one-story  houses — two  stories  at  the  most  and 
gardens  with  their  inevitable  geraniums,  poincianas,  laurels,  bougainvilleas, 
and  lawns  and  verandas  along  which  honeysuckle  or  ivy  climbed,  with  rocking 
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chairs  where  neighbors  waited  for  nightfall,  gossiping  or  inhaling  the  scent  of 
the  jasmine.  In  some  parks  there  were  ceibo  trees  thorny  with  red  and  pink 
flowers,  and  the  straight,  clean  sidewalks  were  lined  with  frangipani,  jacaranda, 
and  mulberry  trees,  a  note  of  color  along  with  the  flowers  in  the  gardens  and 
the  little  yellow  D’Onofrio  ice-cream  trucks — the  drivers  dressed  in  their 
uniforms  of  white  smocks  and  little  black  caps — that  drove  up  and  down  the 
streets  day  and  night,  announcing  their  presence  with  a  Klaxon  whose  slow 
ululation  had  the  effect  on  me  of  a  primitive  horn,  a  prehistoric  reminiscence. 
You  could  still  hear  birds  singing  in  that  Miraflores,  where  families  cut  a  pine 
branch  when  their  girls  reached  marriageable  age  because  if  they  didn’t,  the 
poor  things  would  become  old  maids  like  my  aunt  Alberta. 

Lily  never  said  yes,  but  the  fact  is  that  except  for  that  formality,  in  ev¬ 
erything  else  we  seemed  to  be  going  steady.  We’d  hold  hands  at  matinees  in 
the  Ricardo  Palma,  the  Leuro,  the  Montecarlo,  and  the  Colina,  and  though  it 
couldn’t  be  said  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  balcony  we  were  making  out  like 
other,  older  couples — making  out  was  a  formula  that  included  everything  from 
anodyne  kisses  to  the  tongue -sucking  and  wicked  touching  that  had  to  be  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  priest  on  first  Fridays  as  mortal  sins — Lily  let  me  kiss  her  on  the 
cheek,  the  edge  of  her  ears,  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and  sometimes,  for  just  a 
second,  she’d  touch  her  lips  to  mine  and  move  them  away  with  a  melodramatic 
expression:  “No,  no,  absolutely  not  that.  Slim.”  My  friends  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  made  fun  of  me:  “You’re  like  a  calf,  Slim,  you’re  turning  blue,  Slim,  that 
crush  is  melting  you,  Slim.”  They  never  called  me  by  my  real  name — Ricardo 
Somocurcio— but  always  by  my  nickname.  They  weren’t  exaggerating  at  all: 

I  was  so  hot  for  Lily  I  was  burning  up. 

That  summer,  because  of  her,  I  had  a  fistfight  with  Luquen,  one  of  my  best 
friends.  During  one  of  those  get-togethers  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  have  at  the  corner  of  Colon  and  Diego  Ferre,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Chacaltanas,  Luquen,  trying  to  be  smart,  suddenly  said  the  Chilean  girls  were 
cheap  because  they  were  bleached  blondes,  not  real  ones,  and  that  in  Mira¬ 
flores,  behind  my  back,  people  had  started  to  call  them  the  Camp  Followers. 
I  aimed  one  straight  at  his  chin,  which  he  ducked,  and  we  went  to  settle  our 
differences  in  a  fight  at  the  corner  of  the  Reserva  seawalk,  next  to  the  cliffs.  We 
didn’t  speak  to  each  other  for  an  entire  week  until,  at  the  next  get-together,  the 
girls  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood  made  us  be  friends  again. 

Every  afternoon  Lily  liked  to  go  to  a  corner  of  Parque  Salazar  overgrown 
with  palm  trees,  floripondios,  and  bellflowers,  and  from  the  redbrick  wall  we 
would  contemplate  all  of  Bay  of  Lima  like  the  captain  of  a  ship  contemplating 
the  sea  from  the  bridge.  If  the  sky  was  clear— and  I’d  swear  the  sky  was  cloud¬ 
less  all  that  summer  and  the  sun  shone  on  Miraflores  every  single  day— in 
the  background,  on  the  ocean’s  horizon,  you  could  see  the  red  disk  in  flames, 
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taking  its  leave  with  blazing  beams  and  fiery  lights  as  it  sank  into  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific.  Lily’s  face  focused  with  the  same  fervor  she  brought  to  taking  Com¬ 
munion  at  twelve  o’clock  Mass  at  the  Parque  Central  church,  her  gaze  fixed  on 
the  incandescent  ball,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  sea  swallowed  up  the 
last  beam  to  formulate  the  wish  that  the  great  star,  or  God,  would  grant.  I  had 
a  wish,  too,  only  half-believing  it  would  come  true.  Always  the  same  one,  of 
course:  that  she  would  finally  say  yes,  that  we’d  go  steady,  make  out,  love  each 
other,  become  engaged  and  marry  and  end  up  in  Paris,  rich  and  happy. 

From  the  time  I  reached  the  age  of  reason  I  had  dreamed  of  living  in  Paris. 
My  papa  was  probably  to  blame,  and  those  books  by  Paul  Feval,  Jules  Verne, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  so  many  others  he  made  me  read  before  he  died  in  the 
accident  that  left  me  an  orphan.  Those  novels  filled  my  head  with  adventures 
and  convinced  me  that  in  France  life  was  richer,  happier,  more  beautiful,  more 
everything  than  anywhere  else.  That  was  why,  in  addition  to  my  English  classes 
at  the  Instituto  Peruano-Norteamericano,  I  persuaded  my  aunt  Alberta  to  en¬ 
roll  me  at  the  Alliance  Franqaise  on  Avenida  Wilson,  where  I’d  go  three  times 
a  week  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Frenchies.  Though  I  liked  to  have  a  good 
time  with  my  pals  from  the  neighborhood,  I  was  a  real  bookworm,  got  good 
grades,  and  loved  languages. 

When  my  funds  allowed,  I’d  invite  Lily  to  have  tea— to  say  louche  hadn’t 
become  fashionable  yet— at  the  Tiendecita  Blanca,  with  its  snow-white  facade, 
its  little  tables  and  umbrellas  on  the  sidewalk,  its  pastries  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights— iced  ladyfingers!  almond-and-honey  cakes  filled  with  blancmange! 
cream  puffs!— bounded  by  Avenida  Larco,  Avenida  Arequipa,  and  the  Alameda 
Ricardo  Palma  shaded  by  exceedingly  tall  ficus  trees. 

Going  to  the  Tiendecita  Blanca  with  Lily  for  ice  cream  and  a  piece  of  pas¬ 
try  was  a  joy  almost  always  clouded  by  the  presence  of  Lucy,  her  sister,  whom 
I  also  had  to  drag  along  every  time  we  went  out.  She  was  not  at  all  uncomfort¬ 
able  being  the  third  wheel,  interfering  with  my  making  out,  preventing  me 
from  talking  alone  with  Lily  and  telling  her  all  the  pretty  things  I  dreamed 
of  murmuring  into  her  ear.  But  even  though  our  conversation  had  to  avoid 
certain  subjects  because  Lucy  was  nearby,  it  was  priceless  to  be  with  her,  to  see 
how  her  curls  danced  whenever  she  moved  her  head,  the  mischievousness  in 
her  eyes  the  color  of  dark  honey,  to  hear  that  way  she  had  of  talking,  and  at 
certain  careless  moments,  at  the  low-cut  neckline  of  her  close-fitting  blouse, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tops  of  those  round  little  breasts  that  were  already 
pointing  out,  tender  buds  undoubtedly  as  firm  and  soft  as  young  fruits. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing  here  like  a  third  wheel  with  you  two,”  Lucy 
would  sometimes  say  apologetically.  I  lied  to  her:  “What  an  idea!  We’re  happy 
to  have  your  company,  aren’t  we,  Lily?”  Lily  would  laugh  with  a  mocking 
demon  in  her  eyes  and  that  exclamation:  “Sure,  puuuuu  .  . .” 
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Taking  a  stroll  along  Avenida  Pardo  under  the  alameda  of  ficus  trees  in¬ 
vaded  by  songbirds,  between  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  where 
little  boys  and  girls,  watched  over  by  nannies  in  starched  white  uniforms,  ran 
around  gardens  and  verandas,  was  a  ritual  of  that  summer.  Since  Lucy’s  pres¬ 
ence  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  talk  to  Lily  about  the  things  I’d  have  liked  to 
talk  about,  I  steered  our  conversation  toward  insipid  subjects:  plans  for  the 
future,  for  example,  like  going  to  Paris  to  fill  a  diplomatic  post  when  I  had  my 
law  degree — because  there,  in  Paris,  living  was  living,  France  was  the  country 
of  culture — or  perhaps  going  into  politics  to  help  our  poor  Peru  become  great 
and  prosperous  again,  which  would  mean  I’d  have  to  postpone  traveling  to 
Europe  for  a  little  while.  And  what  about  them,  what  would  they  like  to  be,  to 
do,  when  they  grew  up?  Sensible  Lucy  had  very  precise  objectives:  “First  of 
all,  finish  school.  Then,  get  a  good  job,  maybe  in  a  record  store,  that  must  be 
a  lot  of  fun.”  Lily  was  thinking  of  a  travel  agency  or  being  a  stewardess  for  an 
airline  company,  if  she  could  convince  her  parents,  that  way  she’d  travel  free  all 
around  the  world.  Or  maybe  a  movie  star,  but  she’d  never  let  them  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  in  a  bikini.  Traveling,  traveling,  seeing  every  country  was  what  she’d 
like  the  most.  “Well,  at  least  you’ve  already  seen  two,  Chile  and  Peru,  what  else 
do  you  want?”  I’d  say.  “Compare  that  to  me,  I’ve  never  left  Miraflores.” 

The  things  Lily  recounted  about  Santiago  were  for  me  a  foretaste  of 
Parisian  heaven.  I  listened  to  her  with  so  much  envy!  In  that  city,  unlike  here, 
there  were  no  poor  people  or  beggars  in  the  streets,  parents  allowed  boys  and 
girls  to  stay  at  parties  until  dawn  and  dance  cheek  to  cheek,  and  unlike  here, 
you  never  saw  old  people  like  mothers  and  aunts  spying  on  young  people  when 
they  danced  just  to  scold  them  if  they  went  too  far.  In  Chile  boys  and  girls  were 
allowed  to  see  adult  movies  and,  from  the  time  they  were  fifteen,  smoke  with¬ 
out  hiding.  Life  was  more  fun  there  than  it  was  in  Lima  because  there  were 
more  movies,  circuses,  theaters,  shows,  and  parties  with  live  orchestras,  and 
ice-skating  shows  and  ballet  companies  and  musicals  were  always  coming  to 
Santiago  from  the  United  States,  and  no  matter  what  job  they  had,  Chileans 
earned  two  or  three  times  more  than  Peruvians  did  here. 

But  if  all  this  was  true,  why  had  the  parents  of  the  Chilean  girls  left  that 
marvelous  country  and  come  to  Peru?  Because  at  first  glance  they  weren’t  rich 
but  very  poor.  For  the  moment  they  didn’t  live  the  way  we  did,  the  girls  and 
boys  of  Barrio  Alegre,  in  houses  with  butlers,  cooks,  maids,  and  gardeners,  but 
in  a  little  apartment  in  a  narrow,  three-story  building  on  Calle  Esperanza,  near 
the  Gambrinus  restaurant.  And  in  the  Miraflores  of  those  years,  in  contrast 
to  what  would  happen  sometime  later  when  tall  buildings  began  to  spring  up 
and  the  little  houses  disappeared,  the  only  people  who  lived  in  apartments 
were  the  poor,  that  diminished  species  of  human  to  which— ah,  how  sad— the 
Chilean  girls  seemed  to  belong. 
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I  never  saw  their  parents.  They  never  took  me  or  any  girl  or  boy  from  the 
neighborhood  home.  They  never  celebrated  a  birthday  or  gave  a  party  or  in¬ 
vited  us  to  have  tea  and  play,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  let  us  see  the  modesty 
of  the  place  where  they  lived.  The  fact  that  they  were  poor  and  were  embar¬ 
rassed  by  everything  they  didn’t  have  filled  me  with  compassion,  increased  my 
love  for  the  Chilean  girl,  and  inspired  me  with  altruistic  plans:  “When  Lily  and 
I  get  married,  we’ll  bring  her  whole  family  to  live  with  us.” 

But  my  Miraflores  friends,  especially  the  girls,  were  suspicious  about  Lucy 
and  Lily  never  opening  their  doors  to  us.  “Are  they  so  hungry  they  can’t  even 
organize  a  party?”  they  asked.  “Maybe  it’s  not  because  they’re  poor,  maybe 
they’re  just  stingy,”  said  Tico  Tiravante,  trying  to  make  things  better  and  only 
making  them  worse. 

The  kids  in  the  neighborhood  suddenly  began  to  speak  badly  of  the  Chil¬ 
ean  girls  because  of  their  makeup  and  the  clothes  they  wore,  making  fun  of 
their  scant  wardrobe— we  all  knew  by  heart  those  skirts,  blouses,  and  sandals 
that  they  combined  in  all  possible  ways  to  hide  the  fact  they  had  so  little — and, 
filled  with  righteous  indignation,  I’d  defend  them  saying  that  this  talk  was  just 
envy,  green  envy,  poisonous  envy,  because  at  parties  the  Chilean  girls  never 
sat  out  a  dance,  all  the  boys  lined  up  to  dance  with  them — “They  let  them  rub 
up,  of  course  they  don’t  sit  out  a  dance,”  replied  Laura— or  because,  at  the  get- 
togethers  in  the  neighborhood,  at  games,  at  the  beach,  or  in  Parque  Salazar, 
they  were  always  the  center  of  attention  and  all  the  boys  crowded  around  them, 
while  the  rest  of  the  girls  .  .  .  “They’re  show-offs  and  brazen  and  with  them  you 
boys  dare  to  tell  the  dirty  jokes  we  wouldn’t  let  you  tell  us!”  Teresita  counter¬ 
attacked— and,  finally,  because  the  Chilean  girls  were  great-looking,  modern, 
smart,  while  our  girls  were  prudish,  backward,  old-fashioned,  narrow-minded, 
and  bigoted.  “And  proud  of  it!”  said  Ilse,  mocking  us. 

But  even  though  they  gossiped  about  them,  the  girls  from  Barrio  Alegre 
kept  inviting  them  to  parties  and  going  with  them  in  a  group  to  the  Mira¬ 
flores  beaches,  to  twelve  o’clock  Mass  on  Sundays,  to  matinees,  and  to  take  the 
obligatory  stroll  around  Parque  Salazar  from  dusk  until  the  first  stars  came  out, 
which  twinkled  in  the  Lima  sky  that  summer  from  January  to  March  without. 
I’m  certain,  being  hidden  by  clouds  for  a  single  day,  something  that  happens 
four-fifths  of  the  year  in  this  city.  They  did  this  because  we  boys  asked  them  to, 
and  because,  at  heart,  the  girls  of  Miraflores  were  as  fascinated  by  the  Chileans 
as  the  bird  is  by  the  cobra  that  hypnotizes  before  swallowing  it,  as  the  saint 
is  by  the  sinner,  the  angel  by  the  devil.  They  envied  in  these  foreigners  from 
the  remote  land  of  Chile  the  freedom  they  didn’t  have  to  go  everywhere,  to 
stay  out  walking  or  dancing  until  very  late  without  asking  permission  for  just 
a  little  while  longer,  and  without  their  papa,  their  mama,  their  older  sister  or 
aunt  coming  to  spy  through  the  windows  at  a  party  to  see  with  whom  they 
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were  dancing,  and  how,  or  to  take  them  home  because  it  was  already  mid¬ 
night,  a  time  when  decent  girls  weren’t  dancing  or  talking  on  the  street  with 
men — that’s  what  show-offs,  cheap  girls,  and  mixed-breeds  did — but  in  their 
own  houses  and  their  own  beds,  dreaming  of  the  angels.  They  envied  the  fact 
that  the  Chilean  girls  were  so  free  and  easy  and  danced  so  boldly,  not  caring  if 
they  showed  their  knees,  and  moving  their  shoulders,  their  small  breasts,  their 
bottoms  as  no  Miraflores  girl  did,  and  probably  allowing  the  boys  liberties  the 
girls  didn’t  even  dare  to  imagine.  But,  if  they  were  so  free,  why  didn’t  either 
Lily  or  Lucy  want  a  steady  boyfriend?  Why  did  they  turn  down  all  of  us  who  fell 
for  them?  Lily  hadn’t  said  no  only  to  me;  she  also  turned  down  Lalo  Molfino 
and  Lucho  Claux,  and  Lucy  had  turned  down  Loyer,  Pepe  Canepa,  and  the 
early  maturing  Julio  Bienvenida,  the  first  Miraflores  boy  whose  parents,  even 
before  he  finished  school,  gave  him  a  Volkswagen  for  his  fifteenth  birthday. 
Why  didn’t  the  Chilean  girls,  who  were  so  free,  want  boyfriends? 

That  and  other  mysteries  related  to  Lily  and  Lucy  were  unexpectedly  clari¬ 
fied  on  March  30,  1950,  the  last  day  of  that  memorable  summer,  at  the  party 
given  by  Marirosa  Alvarez- Calderon,  the  fat  little  pig.  A  party  that  would  define 
an  era  and  remain  forever  in  the  memories  of  everyone  who  was  there.  The 
Alvarez-Calderon  house,  at  the  corner  of  28  de  Julio  and  La  Paz,  was  the  pretti¬ 
est  in  Miraflores,  and  perhaps  in  Peru,  with  its  gardens  of  tall  trees,  yellow  tipa 
flowers,  liana  vines,  rosebushes,  and  blue-tiled  pool.  Marirosa’s  parties  always 
had  a  band  and  a  swarm  of  waiters  serving  pastries,  canapes,  sandwiches,  juice, 
and  all  kinds  of  nonalcoholic  drinks  all  night,  parties  for  which  the  guests 
prepared  as  if  we  were  ascending  to  heaven.  Everything  was  going  wonder¬ 
fully  until,  with  the  lights  turned  down,  a  crowd  of  girls  and  boys  surrounded 
Marirosa  and  sang  “Happy  Birthday,”  and  she  blew  out  the  fifteen  candles  on 
the  cake  and  we  got  in  line  to  give  her  the  required  embrace. 

When  it  was  the  turn  of  Lily  and  Lucy  to  give  her  a  hug,  Marirosa,  a  happy 
little  pig  whose  rolls  of  fat  overflowed  her  pink  dress  with  the  bow  in  the  back, 
kissed  them  on  the  cheek  and  opened  her  eyes  wide: 

“You’re  Chileans,  right?  I’m  going  to  introduce  you  to  my  aunt  Adriana. 
She’s  Chilean  too,  she  just  arrived  from  Santiago.  Come  on,  come  on.” 

She  took  them  by  the  hand  and  led  them  inside  the  house,  shouting:  “Aunt 
Adriana,  Aunt  Adriana,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you.” 

Through  the  glass  of  the  long  picture  window,  an  illuminated  rectangle 
that  framed  a  large  living  room  with  a  fireplace,  easy  chairs,  sofas,  carpets, 
walls  hung  with  landscapes  and  oil  portraits,  and  a  dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen 
holding  glasses,  I  saw  Marirosa  burst  in  a  few  seconds  later  with  the  Chilean 
girls,  and  I  also  saw,  pale  and  fleeting,  the  silhouette  of  a  very  tall,  very  well 
dressed,  very  beautiful  woman  with  a  cigarette  in  a  long  holder,  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  greet  her  young  compatriots  with  a  condescending  smile. 
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I  went  to  drink  some  mango  juice  and  sneak  a  Viceroy  between  the  ca¬ 
banas  at  the  pool.  There  I  ran  into  Juan  Barreto,  my  friend  and  classmate  at 
the  Colegio  Champagnat,  who’d  also  come  to  hide  in  these  abandoned  places 
to  have  a  smoke.  He  asked  me  point-blank: 

“Would  you  care  if  I  asked  Lily,  Slim?” 

He  knew  that  even  though  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  steady,  we  weren’t, 
and  he  also  knew — like  everybody  else,  he  pointed  out — that  I’d  asked  her 
three  times  and  three  times  she’d  turned  me  down.  I  replied  that  I  cared  a 
lot,  because  even  though  Lily  had  turned  me  down  this  wasn’t  a  game  she  was 
playing — it’s  the  way  girls  were  in  Chile — but  in  fact  she  liked  me,  it  was  as  if 
we  were  going  steady,  and  besides,  that  night  I’d  begun  to  ask  her  again  for  the 
fourth  and  definitive  time,  and  she  was  about  to  say  yes  when  the  cake  with 
the  fifteen  candles  for  the  fat  little  pig  interrupted  us.  But  now,  when  she  came 
out  after  talking  to  Marirosa’s  aunt,  I’d  go  on  asking  her  and  she’d  say  yes  and 
after  tonight  she’d  be  my  absolutely  genuine  girlfriend. 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  have  to  ask  Lucy,”  said  Juan  Barreto  said  with  resignation. 
“The  lousy  thing  is,  compadre,  the  one  I  really  like  is  Lily.” 

I  encouraged  him  to  ask  Lucy  and  I  promised  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  him 
so  she’d  say  yes.  He  and  Lucy  and  Lily  and  I  would  be  a  sensational  foursome. 

Talking  with  Juan  Barreto  next  to  the  pool  and  watching  the  couples  on 
the  dance  floor  as  they  danced  to  the  beat  of  the  Ormeno  Brothers’  Orchestra— 
they  might  not  have  been  Perez  Prado  but  they  were  very  good,  what  trum¬ 
pets,  what  drums— we  smoked  a  couple  of  Viceroys.  Why  had  it  occurred  to 
Marirosa  to  introduce  her  aunt  to  Lucy  and  Lily  just  at  that  moment?  What 
were  they  babbling  about  for  so  long?  They  were  ruining  my  plan,  damn  it. 
Because  it  was  true,  when  they  announced  the  cake  with  the  fifteen  candles  I’d 
begun  my  fourth— and  successful  this  time,  I  was  sure— declaration  of  love  to 
Lily  after  convincing  the  band  to  play  “I  Like  You,”  the  best  bolero  for  propos¬ 
ing  to  girls. 

They  took  forever  to  come  back.  And  they  came  back  transformed:  Lucy 
very  pale,  with  dark  circles  under  her  eyes,  as  if  she’d  seen  a  ghost  and  was 
recovering  from  the  strong  effects  of  the  next  world,  and  Lily  in  a  rage,  an  em¬ 
bittered  expression  on  her  face,  her  eyes  flashing,  as  if  there  in  the  house  those 
fashionable  ladies  and  gentleman  had  given  her  a  very  hard  time.  Right  then 
I  asked  her  to  dance,  one  of  those  mambos  that  was  her  specialty— “Mambo 
No.  5” — and  I  couldn’t  believe  it:  Lily  couldn’t  do  anything  right,  she  lost  the 
beat,  became  distracted,  made  mistakes,  stumbled,  and  her  little  sailor’s  hat 
slipped,  making  her  look  fairly  ridiculous.  She  didn’t  even  bother  to  straighten 
it.  What  had  happened? 

I’m  sure  that  by  the  time  “Mambo  No.  5”  was  over,  the  entire  party  knew 
because  the  fat  little  pig  had  made  it  her  responsibility  to  tell  everyone.  What 
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pleasure  that  little  gossip  must  have  felt  as  she  told  it  in  detail,  coloring  and 
exaggerating  the  story  as  she  opened  her  eyes  wide,  wider,  with  curiosity  and 
horror  and  joy!  What  unhealthy  happiness — what  satisfaction  and  revenge— all 
the  girls  from  the  neighborhood  must  have  felt,  the  ones  who  so  envied  the 
Chilean  girls  who  came  to  Miraflores  to  revolutionize  the  customs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  graduating  into  adolescence  that  summer! 

I  was  the  last  to  find  out,  when  Lily  and  Lucy  had  already  mysteriously 
disappeared,  without  saying  goodbye  to  Marirosa  or  anybody  else — “champing 
at  the  bit  with  embarrassment”  my  aunt  Alberta  would  declare — and  when 
the  awesome  rumor  had  spread  all  over  the  dance  floor  and  cleared  away  the 
boys  and  girls  who  forgot  about  the  band,  their  girlfriends  and  boyfriends,  and 
making  out,  and  went  off  to  whisper,  repeat,  be  alarmed,  be  exalted,  and  open 
wide  their  eyes  brimming  over  with  malice:  “You  know?  You  found  out?  You 
heard?  What  do  you  think?  Can  you  believe  it?  Can  you  imagine?  Imagine! 
They’re  not  Chileans!  No,  no  they  weren’t!  Nothing  but  a  story!  They’re  not 
Chileans,  they  don’t  know  a  thing  about  Chile!  They  lied!  They  fooled  us!  They 
invented  everything!  Marirosa’s  aunt  found  them  out!  What  a  pair  of  bandits, 
what  bandits!” 

They  were  Peruvians,  that’s  all  they  were.  Poor  things!  Poor  things!  Aunt 
Adriana,  who’d  just  arrived  from  Santiago,  must  have  had  the  surprise  of  her 
life  when  she  heard  them  speak  with  the  accent  that  had  fooled  us  but  that  she 
identified  immediately  as  fake.  How  bad  the  Chilean  girls  must  have  felt  when 
the  fat  little  pig’s  aunt,  suspecting  the  farce,  began  to  ask  about  their  family  in 
Santiago,  the  neighborhood  where  they  lived  in  Santiago,  the  school  they  at¬ 
tended  in  Santiago,  about  the  relatives  and  friends  of  their  family  in  Santiago, 
making  Lucy  and  Lily  swallow  the  bitterest  pill  of  their  short  lives,  the  aunt 
becoming  cruder  and  cruder  until  she  hounded  them  from  the  living  room 
and  they  were  in  ruins,  spiritually  and  physically  demolished,  and  she  could 
proclaim  to  her  relatives  and  friends  and  the  stupefied  Marirosa:  “In  a  pig’s  eye 
they’re  Chileans!  Those  girls  never  set  foot  in  Santiago,  and  if  they’re  Chileans, 
I’m  Tibetan!” 

That  last  day  of  the  summer  of  1950— I’d  just  turned  fifteen,  too— was  the 
beginning  of  real  life  for  me,  the  life  that  separates  castles  in  the  air,  illusions, 
and  fables  from  harsh  reality. 

I  never  knew  with  any  certainty  the  complete  story  of  the  false  Chileans, 
and  neither  did  anyone  else  except  the  two  girls,  but  I  did  hear  conjectures, 
gossip,  fantasies,  and  supposed  revelations  that,  like  a  wake  of  rumors,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  counterfeit  Chileans  for  a  long  time  even  after  they  ceased  to  exist — 
in  a  manner  of  speaking— because  they  were  never  again  invited  to  parties, 
or  games,  or  teas,  or  neighborhood  get-togethers.  Malicious  gossips  said  that 
even  though  the  decent  girls  from  Barrio  Alegre  and  Miraflores  no  longer  had 
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anything  to  do  with  them  and  looked  away  if  they  passed  them  on  the  street, 
the  boys,  the  fellows,  the  men  did  go  after  them,  in  secret,  the  way  they  went 
after  cheap  girls— and  what  else  were  Lily  and  Lucy  but  two  cheap  girls  from 
some  neighborhood  like  Brena  or  El  Porvenir  who,  to  conceal  their  origins,  had 
passed  themselves  off  as  foreigners  and  slipped  in  among  the  decent  people  of 
Miraflores? — to  make  out  with  them,  to  do  those  things  that  only  half-breeds 
and  cheap  girls  let  men  do. 

Later  on,  I  imagine,  they  began  to  forget  about  Lily  and  Lucy,  because  other 
people,  other  matters  eventually  replaced  that  adventure  of  the  last  summer  of 
our  childhood.  But  I  didn’t.  I  didn’t  forget  them,  especially  not  Lily.  And  even 
though  so  many  years  have  gone  by,  and  Miraflores  has  changed  so  much,  as 
have  our  customs,  and  barriers  and  prejudices  have  been  obscured  that  once 
were  flaunted  with  insolence  (and  now  are  disguised),  I  kept  her  in  my  memory, 
and  evoke  her  again  at  times,  and  hear  the  mischievous  laugh  and  see  the  mock- 
ing  glance  of  her  eyes  the  color  of  dark  honey,  and  watch  her  swaying  like  a 
reed  to  the  rhythms  of  the  mambo.  And  still  think  that,  in  spite  of  my  having 
lived  for  so  many  summers,  that  one  was  the  most  fabulous  of  them  all.  □ 
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Cowboy  Up 


There  comes  a  time  in  one’s  life  when  one  wants  time, 

a  lot  of  time,  with  inanimate  things. 
Not  ultimate  inanimate  things, 

Of  course,  but  mute  things, 

beautiful,  untalkbackable  wise  things. 

That’s  wishful  thinking,  cowboy. 

Still,  I’d  like  to  see  the  river  of  stars 

fall  noiselessly  through  the  nine  heavens  for  once, 
But  the  world’s  weight,  and  the  world’s  welter,  speak  big  talk  and 

big  confusion. 
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Hasta  la  Vista  Buckaroo 


So  many  have  come  and  gone,  undone 

like  a  rhinestone  cowboy, 
Dazzle  and  snuff,  Lord,  dazzle  and  snuff, 

In  a  two-bit  rodeo. 

The  entrance  to  hell  is  just  a  tiny  hole  in  the  ground, 

The  size  of  an  old  pecan,  soul-sized,  horizon-sized. 

Thousands  go  through  it  each  day  before  the  mist  clears 

thousands  one  by  one  you’re  next. 
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Kingsport  Harmony 


That  landscape — unpeopled,  unburiable,  sun-stunned — 

Lifts  me  re-orphaned  out  of  language 
Into  the  nomenclature  of  stones, 

unangeled,  unsought-for. 

Time  will  not  change  a  word  of  this, 

nor  slow  its  architecture 

Of  buzzing  fly  and  whispering  wasp, 

Time,  the  great  engulfer,  time, 

with  its  louche  mouth  and  lisping  tongue. 
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With  Horace,  Sitting  on  the  Platform, 
Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee 


Seventy  years,  and  what’s  left? 

Or  better  still,  what’s  gone  before? 

A  couple  of  lines,  a  day  or  two  out  in  the  cold? 

And  all  those  books,  those  half-baked  books, 

sweet  yeast  for  the  yellow  dust? 

What  say,  Orazio?  Like  you,  I’m  sane  and  live  at  the  edge  of  things, 
Countryside  flooded  with  light, 

Sundown, 

the  chaos  of  future  mornings  just  over  the  ridge,  but  not  here  yet. 
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The  Gospel  According  to  Yours  Truly 


Tell  me  again,  Lord,  how  easy  it  all  is — 

renounce  this, 

Renounce  that,  and  all  is  a  shining— 

Tell  me  again,  I’m  still  here, 

your  quick-lipped  and  malleable  boy. 

(Strange  how  the  clouds  bump  and  grind,  and  the  underthings  roll, 
Strange  how  the  grasses  finger  and  fondle  each  other — 

I  renounce  them,  I  renounce  them,  I  renounce  them. 

Gnarly  and  thin,  the  nothings  don’t  change  .  .  .) 
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Stiletto 


Why  does  each  evening  up  here 

always,  in  summer,  seem  to  be 

The  way — as  it  does,  with  the  light  knifing  low  from  right  to  left — 
It  will  be  on  the  next-to-last  one? 

The  next-to-last  one  for  me,  I  mean. 

There  is  no  music  involved, 

so  it  must  be  the  light,  and  its  bright  blade. 

The  last  one,  of  course,  will  be  dark. 

And  the  knife  will  be  dark  too. 
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ul  Shall  Be  Released" 


There  is  a  consolation  beyond  nomenclature 

of  what  is  past 

Or  is  about  to  pass,  though  I  don’t  know  what  it  is. 

But  someone,  somewhere,  must,  and  this  is  addressed  to  him. 

Come  on,  Long  Eyes,  crack  the  book. 

Thumb  through  the  pages  and  stop  at  the  one  with  the  golden  script. 
Breathe  deeply  and  lay  it  on  me, 

that  character  with  the  luminous  half-life. 
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Little  Prayer 


Lord  of  the  ugly  chair  and  broken  sofa, 

Lord 

Of  mouse  piss  and  pack  rat  shit, 

Lord  of  the  badger  bite  and  the  pine  squirrel  nest, 

cleanse  me  and  make  me  whole. 

Shuttle  my  insecurity,  hasten  my  diptych. 

As  the  sun  runs  its  fingernails 

against  the  western  skyboard, 

Tell  me  that  things  will  be  all  right,  that  hell  is  no  certainty. 
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Next 


The  Great  Scribe,  who  remembers  nothing, 

not  even  your  name  the  instant  he  writes  it  down, 
Would  like  it  up  here,  I  think, 

The  blank  page  of  the  sundown  sky,  the  tamarack  quill  points, 

and  no  one  to  answer  for. 


This  would  be  a  tough  story  to  crack. 

Who  wouldn’t  embrace  such  an  absence, 

Especially  someone  whose  page  is  always  full, 

and  whose  narrative  goes  nowhere? 
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Bitter  Herbs  to  Eat, 
and  Dipped  in  Honey 


We  lay  out  our  own  dark  end, 

guilt,  and  the  happiness  of  guilt. 

God  never  enters  into  it,  nor 
Do  his  pale  hands  and  pale  wings, 

angel  of  the  time  he  has  become. 


The  wind  doesn’t  blow  in  the  soul, 

so  no  boat  there  for  passage. 

Half-paths  of  the  half-moon,  then, 

To  walk  up  and  down  in  the  forest, 

to  walk  hard  in  the  bright  places. 
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On  the  Night  of  the  First  Snow, 
Thinking  about  Tennessee 


It’s  dark  now,  the  horses  have  had  their  half- apple, 

mist  and  rain, 

Horses  down  in  the  meadow,  just  a  few  degrees  above  snow. 

I  stand  in  front  of  the  propane  stove,  warming  my  legs. 

If  the  door  were  open,  I’d  listen  to  creek  water 
And  think  I  heard  voices  from  long  ago, 

distinct,  and  calling  me  home. 

The  past  becomes  such  a  mirror — we’re  in  it,  and  then  we’re  not. 
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No  Angel 


In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hollow-at-Heart,  the  insect  is  king. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Beyond, 

all  lie  where  the  ground  is  smooth. 
Everything’s  what  it  seems  to  be,  and  a  little  less. 

In  the  land  of  the  unutterable, 

words  float  like  reflections  across  the  water. 
Nobody  visits  us  here. 

Like  shadows,  we  spread  ourselves  until  our  hands  touch, 

then  disappear  in  the  dark. 
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A  STORY  BY 


I  heela  Parekh  had  learned  three  inviolable  rules  about  married  life  from 
her  mother:  (x)  you  must  tolerate  your  mother-in-law;  (2)  you  must 
protect  yourself  from  a  man’s  desires;  and  (3)  you  must  have  a  good  cook.  She 
considered  herself  moderately  successful  with  the  first  two.  But  their  cook  had 
just  written  to  say  that  his  ailing  parents  needed  him  now  in  his  village  and  he 
would  not  be  returning  to  Bombay  after  all.  And  this  was  causing  her  a  great 


deal  of  concern. 

The  monsoons  had  not  helped.  It  had  been  pouring  for  three  months.  Re¬ 
lentless  downpours  with  drops  like  stones.  She  watched  from  the  windows  of 
their  sixth-floor  flat  with  her  husband,  Arturo,  as  the  shantytown  across  from 
their  apartment  building  was  washed  away  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  Where  will 
they  go  now?”  she  said  to  him. 

“Here.  This  is  where  they  will  come.  To  our  doorstep.” 

Later  that  day,  when  she  answered  the  doorbell,  she  thought  Arturo  had 
been  right.  This  was  probably  the  first  supplicant  from  the  slum  come  to  ask 
for  food  and  money.  She  looked  at  the  man  warily.  I  am  a  cook,  he  said  di¬ 
rectly,  “and  I  need  a  job.”  His  neatness  impressed  her,  and  his  cockiness.  Since 
their  cook  had  left,  Sheela  had  kept  her  ears  open  for  someone  who  could  turn 
out  reasonable  meals  and  take  care  of  the  dietary  needs  of  their  diverse  house¬ 
hold  without  constant  grumbling.  She  watched  him  rustle  through  a  plastic 
folder  he  removed  from  under  his  arm.  I  have  testimonials,  he  said,  handing 


her  some  papers. 

The  letterheads  were  impressive  enough:  Taj  Heritage  Hotel,  Goa.  Pen¬ 
insula  Hotel,  Hong  Kong.  Mandalay  House,  Calcutta. 

“Wait  here,”  she  said.  She  closed  the  door  in  his  face  and  went  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  “Look  at  this.” 


He  glanced  through  the  papers.  “Hmm,  very  impressive.  Probably  fake. 
Still,  there’s  no  harm  in  talking  to  the  man.  See  what  he  wants.” 

“Will  you  come?” 

“These  things  are  best  done  by  women,”  he  said. 


His  name  was  Vincent.  “I  have  fed  kings  and  paupers,”  he  said,  showing 
a  shy  smile  for  the  first  time.  “And  both  have  gone  away  happy.” 

She  liked  both  his  name  and  his  sudden  flamboyance.  “You  are  a  young 
man,”  she  said.  “How  would  you  have  met  kings?” 

He  said  he  had  traveled  the  world  in  the  company  of  great  chefs.  “I  learned 
many  things  in  my  travels.” 

She  nodded  encouragingly,  so  he  went  on.  “In  Russia,  I  learned  to  stuff 
chicken  with  butter  and  parsley,  and  in  Germany,  to  make  onions  into  a  stew. 
In  France  they  know  how  to  use  liver,  and  in  Britain,  kidneys.  In  Italy  they  use 
hunting  dogs  to  find  a  kind  of  mushroom  that  costs  more  than  gold,  and  in 
Spain  I  learned  fifteen  different  ways  to  cook  octopus.  For  five  years  I  traveled 
through  Europe  with  a  band  of  chefs  who  needed  a  quick  learner,  a  sous-chef 
who  cut  and  cleaned  up  quietly  and  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as  he  could.  Then 
I  came  back  to  Goa,  to  visit  my  ailing  mother.  I  got  married,  had  a  daughter, 
and  left  them  behind  to  come  here  to  earn  money  to  support  them.” 

Sheela  heard  him  with  growing  astonishment.  Why  was  this  man  at  her 
door,  seeking  work?  “You  should  go  straight  to  the  Taj  hotel  here  in  Apollo 
Bunder,”  she  said.  “We  could  not  pay  you  properly  and  we  have  no  need  of  an 
international  chef.”  And  to  further  dissuade  him  she  added,  “Also  our  kitchen 
is  very  small.  Our  previous  cook  used  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  there.  We  have 
no  separate  servants’  quarters.” 

I  can  sleep  on  the  floor,  he  said.  “As  for  hotels,  I  am  tired  of  working  for 
hotels.  I  want  to  be  on  my  own  and  I  want  to  cook  for  a  family.” 

She  opened  the  door  wider  now,  and  ushered  him  in.  He  had  mystified  her, 
and  she  was  curious  enough  about  his  intentions  to  detain  him  a  little  longer. 
“Wait  here,”  she  said  to  him  again,  leaving  him  standing  by  the  windows,  which 
looked  out  onto  a  filthy  gray  Arabian  Sea,  its  surface  pockmarked  by  the  pelt¬ 
ing  rain. 

Arturo  said,  “This  is  a  kitchen  matter.  I  don’t  want  to  get  involved.” 

Sheela  went  back  to  the  entrance  hall  and  saw  Vincent  standing  there  by 
the  windows.  One  had  been  left  slightly  ajar  and  a  thin  ripple  of  water  raced 
along  the  edge,  trickled  down  onto  the  stone  floor.  He  clicked  the  window  shut, 
and  as  he  did  so,  she  knew,  suddenly,  that  he  belonged  here,  in  her  home. 

My  husband  says  that  he  would  like  to  sample  your  food  before  we  hire 
you,”  she  said. 
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“Yes,  that  is  essential,”  he  said.  “You  tell  me  when  I  can  cook  for  you.  I  am 
ready  any  time  you  say.” 

“Tomorrow  the  flat  will  be  practically  empty.  Only  my  daughter  and  I  will 
be  here.  I  can  show  you  where  everything  is  in  the  kitchen.” 

“I  will  come  in  the  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,”  he  said. 

She  took  out  a  small  pouch  attached  to  her  petticoat.  “How  much  will  you 
need  to  buy  the  food?” 

“I  have  to  prove  myself  first,”  he  said.  “The  money  will  come  later. 

She  puzzled  over  his  response.  “We  don’t  eat  kidney  and  liver,”  she  said. 
“Or  feet  of  any  kind.  No  tongue.  No  brains.  And  my  mother-in-law  will  not 
allow  beef  or  pork.  My  husband  is  allergic  to  fish  and  all  seafood.  My  daughter 
will  only  eat  jam  sandwiches.  Otherwise  we  can  eat  anything.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  make?” 

“You  are  the  chef,”  she  said.  “You  choose.” 


At  nine  sharp  the  next  morning,  the  doorbell  rang.  When  Sheela 
let  Vincent  in,  she  noticed  the  bulging  rattan  baskets  he  was  carrying.  There 
was  also  a  canvas  bag,  small  and  neat  like  a  visiting  doctor  s  bag.  You  are 
planning  a  feast,  it  seems,”  she  said.  “We  are  simple  eaters,  and  we  don’t  eat 
very  much.” 

He  followed  her  to  the  kitchen.  Sheela  saw  the  tiny,  grimy  kitchen 
through  the  traveled  eyes  of  the  chef,  following  his  gaze  as  it  lighted 
upon  every  well-worn  surface  there.  There  was  a  gas  cooker,  three  copper- 
bottomed  pots  that  had  blackened  with  use,  a  ladle  and  a  stirring  spoon.  A 
flat  grinding  stone  and  pestle  for  masala  pastes,  a  large  round  tin  with  small 
containers  of  spices  on  the  inside,  and  two  glass  bottles  one  containing 
used  vegetable  oil,  the  other  water— were  arranged  by  the  stove.  “The  old 
cook  was  used  to  his  village  ways;  he  didn’t  need  many  utensils  or  pieces  of 
equipment,”  she  said.  Next  to  the  kitchen  was  an  alcove,  which  contained 
a  fridge  and  a  large  sink  for  washing  dishes.  There  was  an  earthenware  jug 
into  which  water  dripped  through  a  filter.  “All  the  water  is  boiled  after  it  is 
filtered,”  she  said.  He  nodded  with  approval.  “If  the  water  isn’t  pure,  the  food 
doesn’t  taste  good,”  he  said. 

She  watched  him  unpack  his  baskets.  Finger-thin  eggplants  and  young 
baby  okra,  cauliflowers  tight  and  unblemished,  tomatoes  lusciously  red  and 
ripe,  guavas  and  figs,  apricots  and  lotus  buds  all  unwrapped  carefully  from 
their  newspaper,  followed  finally  by  a  chicken  that,  judging  by  the  drops  of 
blood  that  clung  to  its  skin,  had  been  plucked  only  minutes  before.  With  the 
old  cook,  she  had  never  bothered  to  step  into  the  kitchen;  all  his  food  tasted 
the  same— edible  but  lacking  in  flavor.  Now  Vincent  opened  up  the  canvas  bag 
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and  removed  from  it  a  big  wood-handled  knife,  a  whisk,  a  large  four-pronged 
fork,  and  a  small  wooden  bowl  with  a  wooden  hammer-shaped  stick.  “I  cannot 
work  without  these  things,”  he  said. 

Sheela  said,  “You  have  everything  you  need?” 

“Yes.  I  will  start  now.” 

She  left  him  to  it. 


Throughout  the  day,  she  wondered  at  the  noises  and  smells  that  drifted 
out  of  the  kitchen.  At  one  moment,  she  smelled  stewing  figs,  at  another  cauli¬ 
flower  roasting  in  aniseed.  A  sharp  smell  of  lemon  rind,  then  delicate  buttery 
saffron  steeping  in  warmed  milk,  followed  by  the  winey-sour  smell  of  pome¬ 
granate  seeds  crackling  in  fragrant  oil. 

She  sat  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing  room  and  tasted  the  flavors  on  her  tongue 
as  if  for  the  first  time.  And  simultaneously  she  contemplated  her  household, 
the  effects  such  vibrant  food  would  have  on  them.  There  was  first  of  all,  the 
matriarch,  Arturo’s  mother,  a  Goan  by  birth,  a  Hindu  by  inclination,  now  in 
the  temple  with  her  eldest  daughter-in-law,  whose  driver  had  come  early  in 
the  morning  to  pick  her  up  for  a  day  of  shopping  and  prayer.  There  was  her 
husband,  Arturo,  an  engineer  in  the  railways,  a  gentle  man  who  did  not  know 
how  the  world  worked  and  was  consequently  left  feeling  betrayed  by  all  who 
surrounded  him,  and  there  was  her  nine-year-old  daughter,  Nandita,  who  was 
pulling  at  her  shirtsleeve  and  saying,  “What  are  kidneys,  amma?” 

“Nothing  you  will  ever  have  to  eat,”  she  replied,  realizing  that  the  child  had 
overheard  every  word  uttered  between  her  and  their  cook-to-be  the  first  time 
he  had  entered  their  home. 

The  child,  satisfied,  turned  back  to  her  book,  and  disappeared,  as  they  all 
did  in  this  household,  into  her  own  world. 

Her  mother-in-law  would  berate  the  food,  because  it  was  not  what  she 
was  used  to.  “At  my  age,  I  cannot  expect  my  stomach  to  handle  new  things,” 
she  would  say.  Her  husband  would  smile  indulgently  and  say,  “But  how  are 
we  going  to  eat  like  this  every  day?  It  must  cost  a  fortune.”  And  her  daughter 
would  reject  everything,  as  always,  because  it  wasn’t  what  her  storybook  he¬ 
roes,  George  and  the  Famous  Five,  ate.  She  wanted  potted  meat  and  cucumber 
sandwiches  and  ginger  beer,  none  of  which  Sheela  knew  anything  about.  So 
whom,  really,  was  Vincent  going  to  please?  Her,  just  her,  with  her  dulled  taste 
buds  yearning  to  be  teased. 

In  the  bedroom,  the  cleaner  had  gone  under  the  bed  with  her  long  broom, 
fished  out  dust  and  other  odds  and  ends  that  get  swept  there  by  the  sea  breezes. 

“Memsaab,”  she  called. 

Sheela  turned  to  her.  “Kya  hai?”  What  is  it? 
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The  woman  held  out  a  used  condom.  “Yeh?” 

“Yeh  kya?”  she  said.  What  about  it? 

“Yeh  kya  karoon?”  What  shall  I  do  with  it? 

“Phenko,  aur  kya?”  Sheela  said  nonchalantly.  Throw  it,  what  else? 

The  woman  stared  at  her  as  she  swept  it  up  into  her  pan,  her  expression 
curious,  challenging.  Sheela  turned  away.  Condoms  are  only  used  by  prosti¬ 
tutes,  the  woman’s  expression  said. 

My  husband  visits  other  women,  Sheela  wanted  to  tell  to  her,  and  I  am 
simply  protecting  myself.  But  the  woman  would  not  have  understood  and  it 
was  easier  to  pretend  that  she  didn’t  know  what  the  woman  was  asking  her. 
Their  entire  relationship  was  based  on  questions  not  asked,  on  answers  not 
given.  But  the  woman’s  expression  bothered  her  all  day.  Whenever  Arturo 
asked  her  why  she  was  being  so  careful,  she  said  only  that  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  another  child.  In  her  heart  she  knew  it  was  because  of  the  prostitutes  in 
whose  arms  Arturo  lay,  while  pretending  to  her  he  was  examining  rail  lines  in 
Surat  or  Baroda. 


That  evening  her  husband  brought  home  a  high-ranking  colleague. 
“With  all  this  wonderful  food  in  the  house,  we  must  have  guests,  isn’t  it?”  he 
said  to  Sheela,  as  he  introduced  the  man,  a  Mr.  Vijay  Seth. 

“Vijay  is  the  big  chief  in  the  signals  department,”  Arturo  said.  “He  is  the 
man  responsible  for  the  trains  arriving  and  leaving  on  time.  He  knows  where 
every  train  is  at  any  given  moment.  Deccan  Queen,  sir?” 

Vijay  glanced  at  his  watch.  “Approaching  Ratlam  in  four  and  half  minutes.” 

“And  the  Frontier  Mail?” 

“Leaving  Mathura  in  seventeen  minutes,  as  we  speak.” 

“You  see?”  Arturo  turned  to  Sheela.  “He  knows  exactly  where  all  the  trains 
are,  minute  by  minute.  And  not  only  that.  He  knows  exactly  how  many  bogies 
have  been  attached  to  each  train— which  ones  are  passenger  bogies,  which 
ones  freight.” 

“That’s  exaggerating  it.  I  don’t  know  everything.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  the 
signal  staff  and  they  are  all  good  fellows,  I  must  say.  But  I,  personally,  am 
their  manager,  not  the  signal  manager.”  Sheela  liked  his  humility,  so  rare  in 
a  government  body  like  the  Railways,  where  everyone  wanted  to  be  the  big 
man  in  charge.  After  Arturo  served  them  drinks— they  had  gimlets,  she  stuck 
to  her  Limca— “let  me  spike  it,  Sheela,”  Arturo  said;  “No,”  she  said,  “I’ll  have 
it  straight”— she  left  them  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how  Vincent  was 
managing.  He  was  spooning  out  chicken  biryani  onto  a  flat  platter;  even  in 
the  weak  fluorescent  light  of  the  kitchen,  the  saffron-smothered  grains  of  rice 
glistened  invitingly,  the  pieces  of  chicken  moist  with  browned  onions. 
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As  THEY  PREPARED  FOR  BED  later  that  night,  Arturo  said,  “That  cook  is  a 
genius.  Those  were  not  ordinary  chickens,  Sheela.  Anyone  could  see  that.  He 
must  have  gone  to  the  Parsi  Dairy  Farm  to  buy  them.  And  that  was  not  our 
everyday  saffron,  I  can  tell  you.  Spanish,  without  a  doubt.” 

“He  knows  what  he’s  doing.” 

“Vijay  was  most  impressed.  Did  you  see  his  face?  Every  dish  fit  for  a  king, 
and  he  was  the  ruling  rajah  this  evening.  When  Vincent  brought  out  the 
mousse  in  that  tall  crust  shaped  like  a  pineapple — how  did  he  do  that,  all  those 
pastry  leaves  on  the  side— I  knew  the  man  was  flabbergasted.  For  a  change,  I 
was  not  the  ordinary  man  they  think  me  to  be,  someone  who  doesn’t  know 
about  good  living.  Tonight’s  dinner  will  make  him  see  me  in  a  new  light.” 

“And  he  is  such  a  good  man,”  Sheela  said.  “You  know,  for  tea  he  gave  Nan 
jam  sandwiches.  She  was  so  happy,  eating  everything  for  a  change.  We  don’t 
have  jam  in  the  house — he  must  have  bought  some  for  her.” 

“I  was  talking  about  Vijay,  Sheela.” 

“I  was  talking  about  Vincent.  What  he  did  for  Nandita,  did  you  even  hear 
me?” 

“I  did.  It  was  very  generous  of  him — but  how  are  we  going  to  afford  this 
man?  The  ingredients  alone  will  beggar  us,  never  mind  his  salary.” 

Sheela  noticed  a  new  confidence  in  him — he  had  been  proud  to  show 
Vijay  that  his  house  could  turn  out  the  kind  of  astonishing  meal  they  had  had 
that  evening.  Perhaps  that  was  all  that  was  wrong  with  their  marriage — he 
needed  to  feel  important,  and  this  new  cook,  in  one  day,  had  provided  him 
with  a  reason  for  claiming  proud  ownership  of  his  home  once  again. 

That  night,  Nandita,  hearing  the  creaking  bed  boards  in  her  parents’  room, 
came  in  and  stood  by  their  bedside.  “What  are  you  doing,”  she  demanded,  and 
their  gentle  rocking  stopped.  “You’re  making  such  a  racket,  I  can’t  sleep.” 

Sheela  stared  at  Nandita.  “We  couldn’t  sleep,”  Sheela  said  finally.  “We  were 
tossing  and  turning  like  you  do  when  you  have  a  toothache.” 

Nandita  shook  her  head.  “Can  you  be  quiet,  please?”  she  said  to  them  in 
her  school  principal’s  voice  before  flouncing  out  of  their  room. 

Arturo  put  his  arm  around  Sheela,  as  they  both  burst  into  laughter.  “Shh,” 
he  said.  “Miss  Jones  will  be  here  again,  if  we  don’t  behave  ourselves.”  Sheela 
wondered  at  the  lightness  in  his  voice.  The  hopefulness  had  returned;  she 
looked  at  him  and  he  seemed  to  her  once  again  the  keen  and  passionate  young 
man  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  decade  ago. 


As  HE  WAS  ADJUSTING  His  tie  in  the  mirror  the  next  morning,  Sheela 
said,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  about  Vincent?  I  will  have  to  say  something 
to  him.” 
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“Sheela,  we  can’t  afford  him,  it’s  as  simple  as  that.  Tell  him  to  give  us  a  bill 
for  last  night’s  dinner — and  withdraw  money  from  our  savings  to  pay  him.  It 
must  have  cost  quite  a  lot.” 

“Art,  listen  to  me.  I  have  thought  about  this  very  carefully.”  She  felt  the 
diamonds  warming  in  her  hand,  their  brilliant  light  now  searing  and  onerous. 
“Arturo,  we  can  afford  to  keep  Vincent.  There  is  a  way.” 

“What?”  he  asked,  surprise  in  his  voice. 

“These.”  She  unclenched  her  hand  and  held  out  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings. 
Arturo’s  mother  had  given  them  to  her  when  Sheela  married  Arturo.  “I  don’t 
need  them.  They  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  only  stones,  after  all.” 

Arturo  gave  her  an  astonished  look.  “But  my  mother,”  he  said.  “Nanubhai’s 
craftsmanship.” 

“I  know.  But  what  Vincent  has  given  us  already  is  worth  so  much  more.” 

“You’re  asking  me  to  pawn  these?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “Sell  them  outright.  We’ll  put  the  money  in  our  savings  and 
withdraw  from  it  every  month  to  pay  Vincent’s  salary.” 

“And  when  it  runs  out?” 

“We’ll  see  then.” 

“And  my  mother?  What  will  we  tell  my  mother,  who  likes  to  see  you  wear 
them  every  day?” 

“Tell  her  the  screws  at  the  back  needed  replacing.  I  don’t  know,  Arturo. 
She’s  your  mother.  You  sort  it  out.” 


So  Vincent  became  part  of  their  home.  Sheela  asked  him  to  vary  the 
menu  to  display  his  experience  with  international  cuisines.  “You  can  show  off 
to  us,  and  Nandita  will  learn  something  about  how  other  people  in  the  world, 
besides  her  beloved  Famous  Five,  eat.  It  will  be  good  for  us  all  to  learn.” 

At  the  first  meal  he  cooked  for  them  all,  Vincent  served  a  warm  chicken 
mould,  decorated  with  carrot  slices  and  tarragon  leaves.  Mrs.  Parekh  the  elder 
said,  “When  my  digestive  system  packs  up,  you  can  ask  him  to  cook  this  for 
me.”  They  chewed  the  mashed-up  chicken  in  silence  until  Sheela  said,  “I  love 
the  herb  sauce  that  goes  with  it.”  Hmm,  Arturo  nodded.  “It’s  different,”  he  said. 
“It  takes  some  getting  used  to.” 

Vincent  made  it  a  few  more  times— and  then  they  were  asking  for  it  again 
and  again.  One  by  one,  he  produced  dishes  that  might  have  been  puzzling  at 
first,  but  then  dazzled  them  all.  Cannelloni.  Paella.  Empanada  Gallega.  Baked 
stuffed  fish.  Lobster  Thermidor.  Zweibelfleisch  with  caraway  dumplings. 
Chicken  a  la  Kiev.  Mushroom  soup,  pungent  and  creamy  and  earthy.  And  the 
desserts:  light- as-air  English  puddings,  mousses  and  souffles,  fruit  tarts  and 
cakes,  the  flambes— every  evening  he  served  a  sweet  dish  that  made  mother- 
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in-law  go  all  soft  and  sentimental.  “This  man,”  she  exclaimed,  holding  on  to 
Vincent’s  arm,  “is  a  gem.”  While  Arturo’s  eyes  glazed  over  and  he  sighed  with 
satisfaction  after  a  meal,  Sheela  felt  her  senses  grow  sharper,  as  if  life  was  flow¬ 
ing  in  her  veins  again. 

Within  a  few  months  of  Vincent’s  arrival,  it  seemed  to  her  that  their  table 
was  the  most  exciting  in  all  of  Bombay.  She  had  begun  watching  him  as  he 
cooked  sometimes,  dribbling  olive  oil  drop  by  drop  into  beaten  egg  yolks,  till 
the  concoction  became  full  and  fluffy  and  was  used  for  chicken  or  egg  sand¬ 
wiches  for  Nan  to  take  to  school.  The  incredible  effort  he  expended  just  to 
make  them  all  happy  amazed  her.  And  even  as  he  brought  worldly  panache  to 
their  little  home,  Vincent  somehow  managed  to  bring  back  some  change  from 
the  money  she  gave  him  for  shopping  in  the  market. 

Arturo  came  home  in  the  early  evenings  now,  in  time  to  do  some  home¬ 
work  with  Nandita.  In  the  past,  he  would  return  only  when  the  household 
slept,  and  Sheela  would  hear  the  old  cook  shuffle  to  the  stove  to  warm  his 
dinner.  Now  every  meal  had  become  an  adventure  and,  like  them  all,  Arturo 
wanted  to  be  there  as  Vincent  unwrapped  his  treasures  at  their  table. 

Nandita  followed  him  like  a  puppy.  When  she  had  to  choose  between 
French  and  German  at  school,  Vincent  said,  “French  is  better.  Their  food  is 
more  imaginative.”  His  statement  was  the  deciding  factor.  Geography  quickly 
became  her  favorite  subject.  For  her  tenth  birthday,  Vincent’s  present  was 
a  map  of  the  world,  with  pasted-in  spices,  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits  for  the 
countries  he  had  visited  and  learned  to  cook  in.  They  invented  a  game  that 
involved  rubbing  one’s  fingers  over  a  country  and  doing  a  lot  of  sniffing. 
“Cloves!”  someone  would  shout.  “No,  cinnamon!”  “No,  juniper  berries!”  Vin¬ 
cent  joined  in,  often  pretending  he  couldn’t  identify  the  smell  of  something, 
when  everyone  knew  he  had  done  all  the  pasting-in  himself.  Arturo  thought 
the  game  was  silly,  but  he  played  it  with  them  all  anyway,  always  losing  by  a 
large  margin. 


Soon  all  Arturo’s  colleagues  were  clamoring  for  invitations.  In  the 
year  he  had  been  with  them,  Vincent’s  food  had  only  got  better.  Every  dinner 
party  was  a  triumph.  When  the  chief  engineer  of  Western  Railways  hinted 
through  his  underlings  that  he,  too,  was  keen  to  sample  the  food  at  the  Parekhs, 
Arturo  came  back  from  work  more  excited  than  she  had  ever  seen  him.  “Sheela, 
the  chief  engineer  has  asked  to  come  to  dinner  here.  How  could  I  have  been 
so  remiss?  But  at  the  same  time,  you  tell  me  how  someone  in  a  subordinate 
position  like  me  could  invite  the  chief  engineer  to  dinner?  It  isn’t  done.” 

Sheela  and  he  puzzled  over  what  should  be  done  about  this  new  turn  in 
events.  As  it  was,  the  many  parties  they  now  had  to  give  had  taken  their  toll, 
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and  she  had  cut  back  on  other  things.  The  money  from  the  diamonds  had 
long  gone.  She  hadn’t  had  the  heart  to  tell  Arturo  that  they  were  now  dipping 
into  their  emergency  funds.  Nan’s  uniforms,  a  new  mattress  for  her  mother- 
in-law’s  bed,  her  monthly  visits  to  Olga  the  hairdresser  and  Madame  Marcel’s 
beauty  salon,  such  things  had  drifted  away  as  easily  as  dreams  about  holidays 
away  from  the  city.  She  had  learned  how  to  manicure  her  own  nails  and  sent 
Arturo’s  shirts  to  be  darned  to  spare  the  expense  of  buying  new  ones.  And  she 
had  taken  other  salable  bits  of  jewelry  to  the  pawnshop  herself,  to  the  odious 
Mr.  Patel,  who  took  them  but  always  exclaimed,  “Such  a  tregeddy,  from  people 
like  your  good  self.”  The  parties  went  on,  for  they  gave  Arturo  much  pleasure, 
and  Sheela  loved  his  new  sense  of  well-being  with  the  world. 

But  now  came  the  chief  engineer’s  dinner.  Sheela  took  Arturo’s  gold  cuff 
links  to  Mr.  Patel.  “No  good,”  the  pawnbroker  said.  “Eighteen  karat.”  They  were 
Victorian,  family  heirlooms.  “It’s  not  the  gold,”  she  said.  “They  are  antique.” 

“Antique  shantique — whatever  it  may  be,  we  don’t  know  anything  about 
that.  The  gold  has  no  value.”  She  reminded  him  about  the  great  deal  he’d  got 
two  weeks  earlier  when  she’d  brought  him  the  solid  sterling  silver  candlesticks. 
“I  let  you  have  them  for  peanuts — I  needed  the  money,”  she  said.  As  if  shaking 
off  a  guilty  feeling,  he  reached  for  his  wallet,  licking  a  thumb  with  which  he 
peeled  off  five  hundred-rupee  notes  from  a  wad.  She  took  the  money  with  a 
hanky  and  hurried  out  of  his  shop.  It  was  the  exact  amount  needed  for  the 
chief  engineer’s  dinner. 


“This  chief  engineer  is  a  bully,”  she  said  to  Vincent.  “He  terrorizes 
everyone  who  works  for  him — he  knows  that  ultimately  he  decides  who  stays 
and  who  goes.” 

Vincent  understood  the  importance  of  the  dinner  immediately.  “Leave  it 
to  me,”  he  said. 

Vincent  began  preparing  for  the  dinner  a  week  in  advance.  Small  glass 
jars  of  pastes  and  marinades  lined  the  kitchen  windowsills.  Fruits  steeped  in 
fragrant  liquids  and  herbs  filled  bottles  containing  vinegars  and  oils.  On  one 
side  of  the  kitchen  floor,  ripening  on  a  bed  of  hay,  lay  mangoes,  green  figs, 
and  pomegranates,  which  he  turned  daily  to  distribute  their  increasing  sugar 
equally.  Against  the  constant  noise  of  chopping,  grinding,  and  beating,  Sheela 
cleaned  the  silver,  ironed  napkins,  and  filled  the  vases  with  tuberoses,  hum¬ 
ming  all  the  while. 


The  chief  engineer  brought  his  wife  and  two  guests  from  the  Middle 
East,  bright-eyed  sheikhs  with  turbans  and  djellabas,  and  slippers  with  pointy 
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curled-up  toes.  They  were  brothers  and  owned  a  couple  of  shopping  malls  in 
Dubai.  They  had  come  to  find  cheap  labor.  “Our  country  needs  Indians  who  are 
prepared  to  work  hard,”  one  of  them  said  to  Sheela.  We  give  them  houses  and 
food  and  good  salaries.  They  send  money  back  home.  Everyone  is  happy,  isnt  it? 

As  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  Sheela  wondered  whether  the  Arabs  could  eat 
the  food.  The  chief  engineer  said,  “We  have  heard  so  much  about  your  new 
cook.  Everyone  marvels  at  his  meals.” 

“Yes,  we  are  lucky  to  have  him,”  Sheela  said. 

Vincent  brought  in  his  first  creation:  a  thin  layer  of  flaky  pastry  on  which 
lay  a  bed  of  fragrant  creamy  mushrooms,  still  bubbling  in  their  sauce.  Fresh 
mushrooms  from  the  cool  moist  forests  in  the  Ghats — how  had  he  got  these, 
Sheela  wondered.  They  all  ate  in  silence,  chewing  the  mushrooms  as  if  they 
had  never  tasted  mushrooms  before.  Sheela  saw  the  chief  engineer  grin,  then 
his  wife’s  thin  grimace  widen  to  a  beaming  smile.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman 
who  seemed  to  exist  merely  to  affirm  everything  her  husband  said  or  did. 
“Wonderful,”  the  woman  murmured,  parroting  her  husband’s  pleasure.  The 
complete  turnaround  was  breathtaking,  and  Sheela  could  manage  only  a  su¬ 
perficial  nod  of  acknowledgment. 

Next  came  a  baked  whole  fish.  A  spicy  sauce  oozed  out  as  Vincent  fil¬ 
leted  it  at  the  table.  For  Arturo  there  was  chicken  marinated  with  figs.  Besides 
being  beautifully  flavored,  everything  was  cooked  to  the  perfect  consistency 
and  texture — crunchy  or  crisp  or  melt-in-your-mouth  or  soft  and  creamy.  As 
the  platter  of  rice  with  pomegranates  and  nuts  and  saffron  went  round  the 
table,  Sheela  noticed  one  of  the  sheikhs  close  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
glimpsed  heaven. 

The  chief  engineer  said,  “Mr.  Parekh,  I  have  decided  that  our  dinner  for 
the  GM  will  be  catered  by  your  wonderful  Mr.  Vincent.  You  must  tell  him  he 
will  have  plenty  of  help,  but  it  is  his  hand  we  want  guiding  the  final  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  food.”  Then  he  added  as  an  afterthought,  “And  don’t  worry  about  the 
cost.  After  all,  it  is  the  General  Manager,  not  some  petty  official.” 

The  chief  engineer  was  notorious  for  getting  his  subordinates  to  prepare, 
and  bear  the  cost  of,  special  dinners  given  by  his  division.  He  somehow  made  it 
seem  like  a  privilege,  so  that  no  one  would  protest.  Sheela,  who  had  heard  tales 
of  his  proverbial  miserliness,  said,  “Vincent  only  cooks  for  us,  Chief  Engineer, 
he  is  comfortable  here.  He  won’t  cook  in  other  people’s  homes.” 

“Fine,  then  we  will  have  the  dinner  here,”  the  chief  engineer  said.  “No 
problem.” 

In  the  stunned  silence  that  followed,  Arturo  said  only,  “It  is  an  honor,  sir.” 
Sweat  had  gathered  in  little  drops  on  his  forehead. 

Sheela  stared  at  the  rose-pink  strawberry  souffle  that  Vincent  carried  in  for 
dessert.  While  everyone  else  at  the  table  sighed  blissfully  with  every  spoonful 
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they  raised  to  their  lips,  Sheela  had  to  force  each  bite  down.  They  had  exactly 
five  rupees  left  from  the  sale  of  Arturo’s  cuff  links. 

The  chief  engineer  took  out  a  pouch  of  tobacco  from  his  jacket  pocket  and 
filled  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  Sweet  tobacco  fumes  surrounded  their  table.  “I  must 
say,  this  is  the  best  meal  I  have  ever  had,”  he  said.  “Arturo,  you  are  a  man  of  the 
world.  I  have  underestimated  you.”  Sheela  saw  her  husband’s  face  light  up  as 
soon  as  the  chief  engineer  addressed  him  by  his  first  name,  and  knew  that  the 
evening  had  surpassed  his  wildest  imaginings. 

“We  must  congratulate  this  chef,”  one  of  the  sheikh  brothers  said,  rising 
and  rushing  to  the  kitchen.  His  brother  followed  behind.  Sheela  rose,  feeling 
estranged  from  everything  around  her.  She  went  to  the  kitchen,  to  tell  Vincent 
that  tea  would  not  be  necessary,  and  saw  that  the  sheikhs  had  put  a  small  red 
velvet  pouch  on  the  preparation  table.  “You  can  open  your  own  restaurant  in 
Dubai,”  one  of  the  brothers  said.  “We  will  rival  Caravelle’s  cuisine.  You  will 
better  their  Monsieur  Roux.”  To  Sheela’s  surprise,  Vincent  replied,  “I  will  need 
some  time  to  think  about  this.” 

“We  are  at  the  Taj  hotel  for  another  three  days  before  we  fly  back  to  Dubai. 
Come  and  see  us  there,”  they  told  him. 

Later,  Sheela  saw  Vincent  empty  the  velvet  pouch  in  his  hand.  Gold  guin¬ 
eas  filled  his  palm,  clattered  down  to  the  stone  floor.  She  stood  there,  watching 
him  pick  them  up  one  by  one.  He  was  shaking  his  head  sadly,  as  if  a  decision 
had  already  been  made. 


When  Vincent  told  them  all  he  was  going  to  Dubai,  Nandita  asked, 
“Why  are  you  leaving  us?”  Vincent  looked  as  if  he  was  about  to  cry.  He  said, 
“It’s  because  I  want  to  come  back.”  He  left  soon  afterward,  refusing  his  pay  for 
the  month,  a  man  heavy  with  burdens  and  anxious  now  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  he’d  never  been. 


In  A  MATTER  OF  WEEKS  after  Vincent’s  departure,  Arturo’s  mother  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  was  moving  to  her  daughter’s  flat.  “Anita  says  that  once  her 
baby  arrives,  she  wants  me  there  and  Ashok  is  a  very  good  son-in-law.  He,  too, 
is  insisting.” 

They  went  through  the  obligatory  protests  but  Sheela  could  barely  hide  her 
relief.  Sheela  said  to  Arturo,  “You  must  tell  your  chief  engineer  immediately 
that  Vincent  has  left,  thanks  to  his  guests  at  our  dinner,  and  that  you  cannot 
host  the  GM’s  dinner  after  all.” 

Arturo  nodded.  “Yes,  I  will  have  to  break  the  news  to  him.  Let’s  give  it  a 
day  or  two.” 
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As  she  shopped  for  vegetables  at  Crawford  Market,  Sheela  saw  among 
the  crowd  a  face  she  thought  she  recognized.  It  was  Mrs.  Mendoza,  the  chief 
engineer’s  wife.  Accompanied  by  her  cook,  she  was  making  the  rounds  past  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  stands,  stopping  to  examine  an  apple  or  an  eggplant  with  a 
long  look  down  her  nose.  When  she  saw  Sheela,  she  came  toward  her  and  said, 
“Poor  pickings  today,  aren’t  they?” 

Sheela  nodded,  feeling  a  slight  twinge  of  guilt.  Once  this  woman  was  as 
nothing  to  her.  Now  she  was  grateful  to  be  acknowledged. 

“How  is  your  wonderful  cook?”  Mrs.  Mendoza  asked. 

“He  is  no  longer  with  us,”  Sheela  said.  “He  has  gone  to  Dubai.” 

Mrs.  Mendoza  said,  “What  a  pity!” 

“Yes,”  Sheela  said. 

“Did  he  go  with  the  sheikhs  my  husband  brought  to  your  party?”  she  asked. 

“It  was  bound  to  happen  at  some  point,”  Sheela  said.  “You  can’t  stop  a  man 
who  wants  to  make  his  fortunes  elsewhere.” 

The  chief  engineer’s  wife  narrowed  her  eyes  and  scrutinized  Sheela. 
“That’s  quite  true,”  she  said.  “We  are  ruled  by  our  circumstances.”  Then, 
abruptly,  she  gave  Sheela  a  parting  nod,  and  swept  past  her  as  if  the  small 
window  for  social  banter  between  them  had  now  closed.  Sheela  saw  the  driver 
open  the  door  for  her,  the  cook  get  in  at  the  front.  They  were  going  home,  she 
felt  sure. 

There  and  then  she  decided  that  she  would  apologize  to  the  woman, 
make  a  plea  to  her  for  her  help.  Without  giving  it  much  thought,  Sheela 
stopped  a  cab  and  gave  the  driver  the  chief  engineer’s  address.  Inside  the 
cab,  hemmed  in  by  the  surge  of  traffic  surrounding  them,  she  felt  confused 
and  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  trying  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  a  woman 
she  had  openly  ignored  at  her  dinner  party.  Vincent’s  savoir-faire  had  rubbed 
off  on  her,  and  she  had  taken  it  on  like  a  mantle,  used  it  to  moderate  her 
own  attitudes  to  all  around  her.  While  Vincent  had  come  off  brilliantly  that 
evening,  she  herself  had  not.  She  had  compromised  the  first  duty  of  a  good 
hostess — to  make  everyone  around  her  feel  welcomed  and  at  ease  in  her 
home.  The  thought  of  bowing  before  this  woman  rankled  her,  but  she  knew 
what  she  had  to  do. 


A  maid  LET  her  IN  THROUGH  the  door  of  the  chief  engineer’s  flat  and  gave 
her  a  glass  of  water  to  drink  while  she  waited  in  the  drawing  room.  Sheela 
suddenly  felt  unkempt,  awkward.  She  was  wearing  an  old  pair  of  trousers  and 
a  chikan  kurta,  and  her  feet  were  clad  in  fraying  leather  chappals  fit  only  for 
shopping  in  markets. 

Mrs.  Mendoza  swept  into  the  room  in  a  blaze  of  gold.  She  had  on  a  saffron 
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yellow  sari  with  brilliant  white  borders  and  her  shiny  black  hair  was  swept 
back  in  a  French  twist.  Small  golden  pearls  gleamed  at  her  earlobes.  “Yes?”  the 
woman  asked.  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

It  was  the  way  she  said  it,  that  long  look  down  her  nose,  as  if  Sheela  were 
an  eggplant  she  didn’t  like  the  look  of.  Mrs.  Mendoza  was  sleek  and  resplen¬ 
dent,  fresh  and  crisp  in  her  starched,  crackling  sari,  every  inch  the  chief  engi¬ 
neer’s  wife.  Sheela  rose.  “I’m  sorry,”  she  said.  “I’m  very  sorry.  I  don’t  know  why 
I  came.”  She  made  her  way  to  the  front  door,  aware  of  her  leather  chappals 
flapping  loudly  against  the  marble  floor.  “I  shouldn’t  have  disturbed  you,”  she 
said,  backing  out  of  the  house. 


That  evening  she  told  Arturo  their  financial  situation  was  dire  and 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done.  “We  need  a  transfer  out  of  here.  They 
must  have  so  many  postings  in  far-flung  places— let’s  go  and  make  a  new  life 
somewhere  else,  Art.  Bombay  is  beggaring  us.” 

He  said,  “How  much  money  do  we  have?” 

“Not  much,”  she  said,  fearing  the  consequences  of  telling  him  the  truth. 

“How  much,  Sheela?” 

“We  are  broke,  Arturo,”  she  said,  suddenly  bursting  into  tears.  “There  is 
nothing  left  to  sell.” 

“I  see,”  he  said.  Then  he  walked  out  of  the  house. 


“It’s  twenty-four  miles  off  the  coast  of  Africa/’  Arturo  said  to 
Sheela.  “It’s  a  small  island.  Zanzibar,  it’s  called— yes,  Zanzibar.”  He  had  been 
to  talk  to  the  chief  engineer.  “The  Tanzanians  want  to  link  the  island  to  the 
mainland  by  rail.  No  harm  in  giving  it  a  shot.  Look  at  our  toy  trains  on  those 
narrow-gauge  tracks  going  up  the  mountains,  right?” 

Arturo  forced  a  smile. 

“That’s  right,  Art,”  Sheela  said.  “That’s  right.” 

“Good  engineering  can  achieve  miracles,  I  always  say. 

“That’s  right,”  Sheela  repeated. 

“But  you— you  can’t  cook  to  save  your  life.” 

“I’ve  been  picking  up  things,  Art.  I  can  manage.” 

That  night  Sheela  consulted  Vincent’s  map.  There  it  was— she  could  see  it 
clearly.  Just  as  Arturo  had  described  it:  a  tiny  island  nestled  against  the  coast 
of  Tanzania.  One  of  the  places  she  had  tasted  at  her  own  table,  but  never  been. 
She  ran  her  fingers  across  its  surface  and  when  she  held  her  fingers  to  her  nose, 
she  smelled  cloves,  chocolate,  oranges,  myrrh,  and  something  else  that  puzzled 
and  delighted  her — some  mystery  that  she  held  on  to. 
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It  stayed  with  her  through  the  dismembering  of  their  home.  One  by  one 
their  cherished  possessions  went  to  other,  less  loving  hands.  Mrs.  Barucha 
complained  about  the  Grundig  radio — “So  big,  where  will  we  put  it?” — even 
as  she  directed  her  servant  to  carry  it  away.  Arturo’s  cherished  Rolleiflex  with 
the  light  meter  suffered  the  same  fate.  “Who  uses  such  contraptions  these 
days,  saab?”  Mr.  Singh  said,  putting  down  a  few  rupees  for  it.  “These  days  it’s 
all  instamatic.  Instamatic,  saab,  you  know — click  and  out  comes  your  picture. 
These  things  are  from  another  age,  saab.  No  value.”  Soon  there  was  nothing 
more  to  sell  or  give  away. 


The  night  before  their  departure,  Sheela  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
make  scrambled  eggs.  As  she  spooned  the  eggs  onto  paper  plates  and  placed 
some  slices  of  bread  on  each  plate,  she  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  bag  sticking 
out  from  under  the  kitchen  table.  She  brought  Arturo  and  Nandita  their  meals, 
then  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen.  As  she  pulled  it  out,  she  knew  it  immediately. 
Vincent’s  canvas  bag.  She  opened  it  up  and  there  were  the  implements— the 
same  five  things  he  had  produced  the  day  he  entered  their  home:  the  wood- 
handled  knife,  the  whisk,  the  fork,  the  wooden  bowl  with  the  hammer.  She 
stared  at  the  objects  as  if  they  were  relics  from  some  long-gone  era.  He’s  for¬ 
gotten  them,  was  her  first  thought.  Then  she  knew  that  a  cook  as  careful  as 
Vincent  would  not  have  forgotten  these  things  behind.  He’d  left  them  behind 
because  he  was  coming  back,  as  he  told  Nandita.  And  perhaps  also  for  her, 
Sheela,  for  their  new  home,  in  a  place  none  of  them  knew.  Wondering,  she 
went  to  the  suitcase  marked  “Household  goods,”  unzipped  it  and  slipped  the 
canvas  bag  in,  a  good  omen  for  an  uncharted  future. 

They  ate  sitting  on  the  wooden  chests  that  would  accompany  them  to  their 
new  home.  Chests  filled  with  things  they  would  need  there — carpets  and  lace 
curtains,  blankets,  sheets  and  pillows,  books  and  objets  d’art.  Sheela  looked 
around  the  emptied  hall  and  tried  to  remember  how  only  a  few  weeks  earlier 
it  had  been  a  place  of  plenty,  where  people  had  come  to  be  filled  with  the 
tantalizing  flavors  of  the  food  and  the  warmth  of  their  hospitality.  How  could 
something  good  like  that  have  ruined  them,  she  asked  herself. 

Later,  seated  next  to  Arturo  on  the  plane,  she  observed  his  tense,  worried 
face.  His  eyes  were  moist  as  he  watched  Bombay  recede  from  view.  Nandita 
was  reading,  curled  against  the  crook  of  Sheela’s  arm,  buried  in  a  world  of 
lighthouses  and  pebbly  English  beaches.  But  for  Sheela,  the  low  thrum  of  the 
plane’s  engines  was  musical  and  lovely.  She  held  her  finger  to  her  nose  and 
breathed  in  the  smell  that  still  lingered  there— that  same  mysterious  aroma. 
She  inhaled  deeply  and  appreciatively.  In  Zanzibar,  she  would  find  that  scent 
for  herself.  □ 
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Growing  into 
the  Psalms 

The  Poetry  of  Jiri  Orten 


Edward  Hirsch 

I  have  been  born  on  this  earth  for  nothing  else  except  to  bear  witness, 
tied  down  by  my  weight,  my  heaviness,  and  my  lightness. 

Jiri  Orten  is  one  of  the  key  Czech  poets  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  belongs 
with  his  brilliant  predecessors,  Frantisek  Halas,  Vitezslav  Nezval,  and  Jaro- 
slav  Seifert,  and  with  other  great  poets  from  the  war-torn  precincts  of  Eastern 
Europe,  such  as  Miklos  Radnoti  from  Hungary  and  Zbigniew  Herbert  from 
Poland.  Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Lyn  Coffin,  his  devoted  translator,  I  have 
been  reading  his  poems  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  now,  and  I  consider 
him  one  of  the  necessary  poets  from  the  first  half  of  the  century  just  past.  He 
is  a  sustaining  presence. 

Orten  is  a  poet  of  great  intensity— direct,  impulsive,  unflinching.  “The 
dream  I  dream  is  the  dream  of  longing,”  he  declared.  There  is  something  plain¬ 
tive  about  his  work 

(“Come  to  help  me,  words,”  he  called  out.  “Run  to  me!”),  which  is  way¬ 
ward  and  swerves  in  unpredictable  directions.  He  liked  the  animism  of  folklore, 
the  associative  method  of  the  surrealists.  He  structured  his  poems  using  the 
logic  of  association  and  feeling  (“My  lips  are  extremely  dry  today,  and  yet  /  It’s 
the  blinding  dark  that  sponsors  my  regret  )  rather  than  of  calculated  thought. 

Orten  spoke  tellingly  both  about  the  heaviness  and  lightness  of  being.  He 
was  influenced  by  early  Pasternak  and  late  Rilke,  who  gave  him  license  to 
speak  directly  to  things.  The  prayerful  opening  of  his  Rilkean  “Elegy  Number 
Two”  is  characteristic  of  Orten’s  immediacy: 

Come  back,  things,  which  helped  to  carry 

the  cross  of  day,  suspended  between  the  breasts  of  queenly 

blue-blooded  night,  bloodthirsty  night. 

My  paperweights,  come  back  to  me  again. 


It’s  hard  not  having  you  firm  and  steady, 

it’s  hard  to  call  you  without  burning  one’s  throat. 

From  the  beginning  Orten  trusted  his  intuitions.  He  loved  poetic  spontane¬ 
ity  and  did  not  shrink  from  his  own  subjectivity,  belonging  as  he  did  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  poets  who  took  Czech  verse  in  a  more  inward  direction.  These  writers 
(Kamil  Bednar,  Zdenek  Urbanek,  Ivan  Blatny)  experienced  the  overthrow  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  cataclysm  of  the  Second  World  War.  They  distrusted  grand 
ideas  and  general  truths,  the  all-encompassing  ideologies  of  both  the  Right  and 
the  Left.  They  read  the  existentialists  and  clung  to  personal  truths. 

Orten’s  poetry  in  particular  operates  on  a  decidedly  human  scale.  It  is 
sometimes  jubilant,  sometimes  filled  with  existential  dread,  a  fearsome  angst. 
It  shakes  a  fist  at  God,  “you  bully,  who  took  so  much.”  It  loses  itself  in  dreams 
and  memories,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  It  summons  up  the  mysteries  of 
childhood.  It  is  intimate  and  presents  an  inner  tenderness — a  dream  life — con¬ 
fronting  a  harsh  and  unforgiving  historical  world. 

Jiri  Orten  was  born  Jiri  Ohrenstein  on  August  30,  1919,  in  Kutna  Hora,  an 
ancient  small  town  near  Prague.  He  grew  up  in  an  assimilated  middle-class 
Jewish  family  that  would  still  be  recognizable  to  us  today.  His  father  was  a 
businessman,  his  mother  an  actress  in  a  local  theater.  He  modeled  himself  on 
his  older  brother,  who  wrote  poetry  and  became  a  theatrical  director  and  dra¬ 
maturge  (Ota  Ornest),  and  served  in  turn  as  a  model  for  his  younger  brother, 
who  became  a  well-known  actor  after  World  War  Two  (Zdenek  Ornest).  Orten 
traveled  to  Paris  for  an  influential  month-long  visit— his  sole  trip  abroad— and 
joined  a  circle  of  young  poets  in  Prague.  He  might  have  become  a  playwright 
or  an  actor  as  well  as  a  poet— he  wrote  plays  and  acted  in  experimental  theater 
groups  as  a  teenager— if  only  he  had  lived  into  his  full  maturity. 

I  wish  Orten  had  followed  his  older  sibling  into  exile  in  Great  Britain,  as 
he  had  earlier  followed  him  to  Prague,  but  he  decided  not  to  emigrate,  perhaps 
because  he  was  afraid  of  abandoning  and  thus  being  abandoned  by  his  native 
language;  thereafter  the  door  to  exile  slammed  shut.  After  the  Germans  oc¬ 
cupied  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  1939,  Jews  were  no  longer  allowed  to  travel, 
and,  like  so  many  others,  Orten’s  fate  was  sealed.  He  would  become  a  poet  of 
lamentation,  the  singer— and  the  victim— of  his  tragic  predicament. 

The  noose  tightened  around  Orten’s  neck  during  the  war.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  conservatory  and  took  a  series  of  odd  jobs,  such  as  shoveling  snow,  to 
make  ends  meet.  He  felt  betrayed  by  his  lover,  deserted  by  friends,  abandoned 
by  God.  Lonely  and  isolated,  he  continued  to  write  feverishly  until  the  end  of 
his  short  life.  He  suspected  that  he  would  not  survive  the  war,  and  predicted 
his  own  end.  “I  am  sowing  grain  on  the  headland,”  he  declared  in  “A  Small 
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Elegy,”  a  beautiful  and  nearly  unbearable  short  lyric.  “I  will  not  live  long.” 

Orten  knew  that  his  life  had  been  slit.  He  died  in  a  bizarre  accident  in 
Prague  in  the  late  summer  of  1941.  He  stepped  off  the  curb  to  buy  cigarettes 
from  a  local  kiosk;  a  moment  later,  he  was  hit  and  dragged  along  the  street 
by  a  speeding  Gestapo  ambulance.  Orten  was  refused  admission  to  a  nearby 
hospital  because  he  was  Jewish.  Another  admitted  him,  but  by  then  it  was  too 
late.  He  died  a  few  days  later.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old. 

Before  his  premature  death,  Orten  published  three  books  of  poems.  The 
first,  Reader  of  Spring  (1939),  appeared  under  his  own  name.  The  other  two, 
The  Journey  toward  Frost  (1940)  and  Charlock  (1941),  were  printed  under  pseud¬ 
onyms.  He  also  prepared  two  more  collections  that  were  published  after  his 
death.  From  1938,  Orten  kept  a  series  of  diaries  in  which  he  copied  down  all  of 
his  poems.  He  also  recorded  his  dreams,  premonitions,  letters,  conversations, 
daily  encounters.  He  excerpted  his  reading.  He  scribbled  his  thoughts  about 
poetry.  He  penned  aphorisms.  He  tracked  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  stormy 
relationship  with  “Vera,”  the  actress  Vera  Fingerova.  He  quarreled  with  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  with  others.  And  in  one  excruciating  passage,  published  here  in 
English  for  the  first  time,  he  makes  an  inventory  of  all  that  was  denied  him  as 
a  Jew  under  Nazi  occupation. 

But  the  poems  remain  the  red-hot  core  of  this  comprehensive  text  of  life, 
which  show  how  desperately  he  wanted  to  live,  in  spite  of  the  inevitability  of 
failure.  “What  are  we  but  runaways  from  tender  executioners?”  he  poses  at 
the  opening  of  “What  Are  We?”— also  published  here  for  the  first  time— and 
concludes  by  asking  “What  are  we  but  snow’s  endless  fall?  /  What  are  we  but 
a  frozen  waterfall?” 

Here  was  a  young  poet  whose  faith  in  life  was  repeatedly  tested.  He  was 
sustained  by  poetry  and  threw  himself  headlong  into  his  craft.  He  was  equally 
gifted  at  metrical  and  free-verse  poems.  The  poet  Eyn  Coffin,  working  with  na¬ 
tive  speakers,  has  daringly  captured  Orten  s  different  modes,  the  characteristic 
rhythm  and  movement — the  rhyming  action  of  his  poems,  which  became 
harsher  and  more  dissonant  over  time.  She  has  worked  in  his  spirit  and  cap¬ 
tured  his  lyrical  directness,  delivering  Orten  to  us  with  passionate  exactitude, 
exacting  passion.  Ota  Ornest  described  her  translations  as  “the  poems  Jin 
would  have  written  if  he’d  written  in  English. 

jin  Orten  was  a  poet  of  fatefulness  and  spiritual  longing,  of  deep  God- 
hunger.  He  longed  for  something  beyond  the  human.  He  was  one  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century’s  martyrs,  a  fantastic  dreamer,  a  religious  poet  of  a  high  order.  In 
the  end,  he  embraced  “consciousness  of  the  end,  because  it’s  ending.”  As  the 
poet  Frantisek  Halas  wrote  about  him:  “Terribly  thirsty  for  spirit  /  He  grew 
into  the  Psalms.” 
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J I R  I  ORTEN 


What  Is  Prohibited 

In  October  1940,  Orten  wrote  in  his  notebook  a  list  of  all  he  was  not  allowed  to  do. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  after  eight  in  the  evening. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  rent  an  apartment. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  move  to  any  section  of  Prague  other  than  I.  or  V.,  and  that 
only  as  a  subletter. 

I’m  nor  allowed  to  go  to  the  movies,  to  any  bar,  coffee  shop,  restaurant, 
theater,  or  to  a  concert,  except  for  one  or  two  coffee  shops,  specifically 
marked  for  me. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  go  to  parks  or  orchards. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  city  woods. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  travel  outside  of  Prague. 

I’m  not  allowed  (therefore)  to  go  home,  to  Kutna  Hora,  or  anywhere  else, 
except  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Gestapo. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  ride  in  the  motorcar  of  a  streetcar,  only  in  the  last 
passenger  car,  and  if  this  car  has  a  door  in  the  middle,  I’m  allowed  to 
ride  only  in  the  back  half  of  the  car. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  buy  things  in  any  shop  except  between  11  p.m.  and  1  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  act  in  the  theater  or  to  do  anything  else  of  a  public  nature. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  any  club  or  association. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  attend  any  sort  of  school. 

I’m  not  allowed  to  socialize  with  members  of  the  Narodni  sourucenstvi,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  have  contact  with  me,  to  greet  me,  to  stop  and 
talk  about  anything  other  than  is  absolutely  necessary  .  .  . 

27  October  1940 

Translated  by  Lyn  Coffin  with  Zdenka  Brodska 
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JIRI  ORTEN 


Black  Picture 


In  vain  the  reins  are  jerking, 
the  whip  is  striking  air, 
it  won’t  hit  you  where  you’re  lurking, 
in  vain  the  reins  are  jerking, 

God’s  no  longer  there. 

God  knows  where  he  is,  we’ll  never  learn; 
to  fight  for  something,  he  went  below; 
for  wind  to  make  the  windmills  turn, 
he  left  his  heaven  far  above. 

He’s  been  hammered  into  love. 

He  might  come  back  from  his  retreats; 
right  now,  he’s  nowhere  near  a  steeple. 
Look,  the  bailiffs,  out  of  their  minds, 
are  going  down  the  ungodly  streets 
extinguishing  people. 

18  June  1940 

Translated  by  Lyn  Coffin  and  Leda  Pugh 
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JIRI  ORTEN 


Snowflakes 


Shrouded,  stitched  in  silky  white, 
they  cry  aloud  all  through  the  night 
and  find  such  weeping  not  enough, 
the  bird  of  guilt  brings  that  sound  here 
for  our  anxiety  and  fear. 

Once  you  were  sweetest. 

You  turned  bitter  hot. 

The  wind  compressed  your  breast. 

Silence  turned  to  test. 

You  were.  Now  you’re  not. 

Without  a  sled,  the  little  snow 

circled  the  strange  land  far  below 

and  fell  on  lips,  on  women’s  faces 

as  they  poured  themselves  into  clay  embraces 

where  the  poisoned  honeycomb  was  laid. 

Nothing  but  silent  snow  falling,  snow  not 
making  a  sound,  like  a  hand  that  writes 
to  cover  everything  up.  Snow  falls  right 
on  the  window,  falls  white  on  the  piers, 
it  lies  down  a  moment,  then  disappears 
to  another  world— and  you  miss  it  a  lot. 
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I’ve  heard  when  it  sees  horses  under  the  yoke 

it  performs  a  miracle  like  a  joke, 

and  laughs  when  the  coachman,  without  thinking, 

creature  of  habit  and  heavy  drinking, 

eyes  dazzled  by  glistening  steeds  and  tack, 

still  calls  his  horses  black. 

2  July  1940 

Translated  by  Lyn  Coffin  and  Leda  Pugh 


JIRI  ORTEN 


What  Are  We? 

What  are  we  but  runaways  from  tender  executioners? 
Oh  listen  to  the  crowing  cock  of  horrors! 

What  are  we  other  than  a  well  overflowing? 

On  the  sheets  of  music,  a  gale  is  blowing. 

It  turns  songs  inside  out,  and  is  done! 

The  musical  finale  of  annihilation — 

The  trumpeters  stood  up.  Trumpeters,  stand! 

The  mouthpiece  is  turning — and 

It’s  silent!  It’s  pure  punishment. 

In  order  to  honor  life,  it’s  silent. 

Warm  your  words  in  summer  poems.  No, 

Time  isn’t  waiting.  Time  grows  for  the  snow. 

What  are  we  but  snow’s  endless  fall? 

What  are  we  but  a  frozen  waterfall? 

Between  11  January  1941  and  22  April  1941 
Translated  by  Lyn  Coffin  and  Zdenka  Brodska 
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JIRI  ORTEN 


Screaming 

The  birds  of  prey  flocked  on  the  carcass. 

A  miserable  morning  had  already  arisen. 
The  blood  said,  I  am  running,  rushing,  yes, 
Listen! 

Devils  were  scissoring  the  air,  thin 
sailing  through  the  cosmos. 

O  dear  blood,  if  I  can’t  keep  you  in, 
does  that  make  me  villainous? 

How  ecstatically  would  I  put 
my  hand  into  flame  for  your  sake, 
but  now  when  the  fires  are  almost  out, 
when  only  ashes  are  left  to  rake, 

when  crows  flock  together  and  flying 
buzzards  wanting  meat  send  out  the  alert, 
when  there’s  nothing  that’s  not  vilifying, 
when  shameless  death  picks  up  its  skirt, 

only  death,  betrayal,  treason  there, 
what  more  can  I  do  but  declare: 
open  your  laps,  rivers  and  glades, 
it  wants  to  flow  home;  in  the  lair 

of  this  body  it’s  impossible  to  live, 
offer  up  the  ground,  so  it  can  hide  there 
its  proud  color,  so  let  it  quickly  give 
itself  up,  rush  down  the  road  of  the  soul 
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into  our  veins,  let  it  search  for  the  ways 

into  our  skin  like  a  dagger!  Who  says  he’s  a  wreck, 

too  weak  to  do  it  nowadays, 

doesn’t  speak  Czech. 

4  August  1941 

Translated  by  Lyn  Coffin  and  Leda  Pugh 
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ALBERTO  RIOS 


The  Rain  That  Falls  Here 


i 

The  rain  that  falls  here  is  lost, 

Having  meant  surely  to  fall  somewhere  else, 

Somewhere  that’s  already  green. 

Like  always,  like  last  season, 

Like  next  season — someplace  rich  with  green. 
Water  knows  what  to  do 

And  wants  a  comfortable  life 
Like  anyone. 

This  time,  its  instructions  get  mixed  up. 

The  wind,  just  to  do  something  different 

And  as  a  joke,  indifferent  and  bored, 

Carries  it  here.  Pelicans  get  lost 

This  same  way,  blown  off  course  from  California. 
They  get  caught  standing  on  the  highway  medians 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  as  the  cars  speed  by. 

Like  rain,  pelicans  make  the  news  that  evening. 
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The  green  that  the  rain  saw  and  meant  to  feed — 
That  easy  job  it  thought  to  have, 

Driving  around  in  those  big  Cadillac  clouds, 

Not  asking  anyone  for  directions — looking  down, 

The  green  it  thought  it  saw  was  something  else  here. 
The  green  it  saw  was  spray  paint  and  mirage, 

Old  glass,  tired  plastic,  turquoise  and  roadkill. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  green  that  lives  here  is  hard, 

Dried  and  full  of  dirt  just  as  hard.  Sometimes 
A  few  green  leaves  show  themselves. 

But  not  easily.  A  few  peach  beetles  fly  around 
Carrying  green  to  taunt  us, 

A  few  horseflies  are  green  colored.  Dried  up 
Cowponds  have  some  green  around  the  lip 

Of  their  brown  shore,  and  the  man-made  lakes 
Keep  some  reeds  up  for  decoration. 
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There  are  golf  courses,  to  be  sure,  all  green, 

But  nobody  is  fooled  by  them. 

They  don’t  count  in  this  discussion. 

Anything  green  here  is  underground,  waiting 

To  come  up,  a  small  guerrilla  army  of  grasses 
And  wildflowers,  scrub  brush  and  cactus. 

And  people.  People  would  turn  green  and  grow 
If  there  were  water,  plenty  of  rain. 

Were  not  sure  about  this,  as  it  has  never  happened. 
But  there  is  something,  just  under  the  skin  here, 

Something  more  than  sweat.  There  is  a  green 
Inside,  waiting  to  change  everything. 

People  from  other  places  would  not  know — 

They  have  used  up  their  allotment  of  green. 

But  those  here,  who  have  waited  these  centuries, 
That  layer  of  skin  they  can’t  explain,  it’s  there. 
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(Romper  Room — Chicago,  1954-1975) 


It’s  December  1967:  the  summer  of  love  is  over. 

Miss  Betsy  saw  footage  of  it  on  the  evening  news — long-haired  California 
boys  and  girls,  naked  or  nearly  naked,  smoking  grass  and  wearing  pounds  of 
beads.  But  the  summer  of  love  never  touched  down  in  Chicago,  and  it  certainly 
isn’t  going  to  come  here  now  while  Miss  Betsy  stands  on  the  windswept  El 
platform,  waiting  for  the  train  that  seems  to  get  later  and  later  each  morning. 
Her  knit  cap  reaches  her  eyebrows,  and  a  scarf  covers  her  mouth  and  dripping 
nose.  Her  coral-colored  coat  goes  all  the  way  down  to  her  ankles,  and  she  wears 
the  collar  up  like  a  vampire.  The  cold  is  so  concentrated  it’s  easy  to  pretend 
that  the  skin  is  burning  instead  of  freezing,  and  Miss  Betsy  sometimes  passes 
the  time  imagining  that  she’s  standing  stock-still  in  the  middle  of  a  house  fire 
while  flames  lick  her  flesh. 

Miss  Betsy  is  the  host  of  a  local  children’s  show.  The  show’s  purpose  is  to 
teach  kids  appropriate  behavior,  nice  manners,  and  good  hygiene.  Kids  recog¬ 
nize  her  on  sight.  So  do  mothers.  Most  men,  however,  have  no  idea  who  she 
is.  The  show  has  had  other  hosts  over  the  years— Miss  Patty,  Miss  Trixie,  Miss 
Wanda— but  Miss  Betsy  has  endured  the  longest.  The  key  to  her  success,  she 
believes,  is  that  she  flirts  with  the  camera.  She  smiles  and  winks,  and  often  she 
gives  sidelong  glances  from  a  distance  while  helping  the  children  with  one  of 
their  projects.  The  show’s  producer  hasn’t  told  her  to  stop,  so  she  pushes  it  a 
little  more  each  time— but  just  a  bit,  never  too  much.  Most  likely,  the  kids  who 
watch  her  on  tv  interpret  her  flirting  as  a  conspiratorial  nod,  as  if  she’s  saying 
to  them,  I’m  not  your  mother,  so  follow  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  we’ll  have 
loads  of  fun  together! 
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In  her  dressing  room,  before  the  show,  Miss  Betsy  sheds  layers  of  wet  win¬ 
ter  clothes  and  puts  on  a  pink  polyester  dress.  Claire,  the  makeup  girl,  comes  in 
and  fixes  her  hair.  When  Miss  Betsy  was  growing  up  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  land¬ 
ing  prominent  roles  in  high-school  productions  of  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner 
and  Harvey,  she  imagined  herself  becoming  the  next  Katharine  Hepburn.  She 
took  classes  from  a  vocal  coach  so  that  she  could  learn  how  to  enunciate  better. 
E.  Nun.  See.  Ate.  She  could  often  be  found  wandering  the  side  streets  of  Beloit, 
a  mathematics  textbook  balanced  on  top  of  her  head,  practicing  sentences 
like  “Stephanie  sat  six  sick  simians  on  the  sidewalk”  or  “What  wayward  whale 
waited  in  Waikiki  water  while  we  wiggled?”  When  little  kids  stopped  her  to  ask 
what  she  was  doing,  she  would  keep  walking,  eyes  focused  straight  ahead,  all 
the  while  motioning  with  her  fingers  for  them  to  scoot.  She  was  going  places, 
and  no  one  was  going  to  stop  her — that  is,  until  she  met  Johnny. 

Johnny  was  three  years  older  than  she  was  but  a  good  two  inches  shorter. 
Grease  clung  to  the  edges  of  his  fingernails,  his  mouth  tasted  like  cigarettes, 
and  he  used  phrases  that  sounded  like  swear  words  but  were  actually  things 
he’d  made  up,  such  as  “mother  spelunker”  or  “God  slam  it!”  Johnny  usually 
had  an  arm  slung  over  Miss  Betsy’s  shoulder,  pulling  her  snug  against  him,  but 
when  they  made  love  she  got  the  eerie  feeling  that  he  was  picturing  someone 
else  beneath  him,  maybe  one  of  the  pinups  from  Wtnfc  or  Beauty  Parade  or 
Titter.  She  knew  he  owned  those  kinds  of  magazines;  one  day  when  he  went 
across  the  street  to  buy  a  pack  of  Lucky  Strikes,  she  looked  through  a  box  of  old 
comic  books  featuring  superheroes  with  names  like  Steel  Sterling  and  Black 
Terror,  and  there  at  the  bottom  she  found  a  stack  of  barely  dressed  women,  one 
after  the  other,  raven-haired  beauties  wearing  black  bikinis,  sexy  redheads  in 
polka  dots.  And  so  while  making  love,  Miss  Betsy  would  think,  Look  at  me,  look 
at  me,  but  when  Johnny’s  eyes  finally  came  back  into  focus,  he  often  seemed 
surprised  to  find  her  there.  That  was  1951;  Miss  Betsy  was  sixteen.  She  told 
herself  that  she  wasn’t  in  love  with  Johnny,  and  she  certainly  didn’t  envision 
any  kind  of  future  for  the  two  of  them  together,  but  neither  of  these  facts  miti¬ 
gated  the  unexpected  malaise  that  took  hold  of  her  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  left  for  Korea. 

One  afternoon,  while  taking  a  nap,  Miss  Betsy  thought  she  felt  the  hot  tip 
of  a  bayonet  slip  into  her  belly  and  spread  her  guts  around,  and  when  she  woke 
up  and  saw  the  bed  stained  with  clots  of  blood,  she  screamed,  so  certain  was  she 
that  someone  had  sneaked  into  her  room  and  stabbed  her.  It  was,  she  learned 
later,  a  miscarriage  for  a  pregnancy  she  never  knew  about,  the  clots  a  baby  that 
was  already  dead  before  she  had  known  something  inside  her  had  been  alive. 

When  Johnny  was  killed  during  the  Chinese  Counteroffensive— shot,  she 
learned  later,  through  the  head— she’d  just  as  soon  been  told  that  she  herself 
had  only  three  more  months  to  live.  No  one  could  console  her.  She  cried  so 
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hard  for  so  many  days  that  she  reached  a  point  where  she  simply  couldn’t  cry 
anymore,  as  if  her  body’d  had  a  quota  of  tears  and  she’d  used  it  up. 

Dolores,  Miss  Betsy’s  mother,  never  liked  Johnny,  which,  in  turn,  gave  her 
license  to  pretend  that  nothing  at  all  had  happened  to  him  in  Korea.  She  had 
her  own  life  to  worry  about.  A  once-devout  Catholic,  she’d  recently  become 
fascinated  by  other  belief  systems,  reading  musty  books  and  sweat-wrinkled 
pamphlets  on  religions  Miss  Betsy  had  heard  of,  such  as  Hinduism  and  Judaism, 
but  also  at  least  one  pocket-sized  paperback  about  paganism  and  another  that 
featured  nothing  but  a  pentagram  on  its  cover.  Dolores  must  have  understood 
the  dangers  of  reading  them  in  a  town  the  size  of  Beloit  because  she  kept  them 
squirreled  away  in  their  mud  room,  hidden  behind  a  pair  of  mukluks  and  a  box 
of  stiff  winter  gloves.  What  if  people  started  thinking  she  was  a  heathen?  Or 
worse — a  Satan  worshipper?  Dolores  had  social  obligations  in  town.  For  start¬ 
ers,  she  belonged  to  the  Junior  League  of  Beloit  and  often  hosted  luncheons  for 
the  other  women,  serving  her  famous  chicken  and  tongue  sandwiches.  When 
her  turn  came  to  host  again,  only  three  days  after  news  of  Johnny’s  death,  she 
didn’t  sway  from  her  initial  plans. 

With  all  the  false  good  cheer  she  could  muster,  Dolores  said,  “They’re  easy 
to  make!”  Miss  Betsy  had  walked  into  the  kitchen  for  a  glass  of  milk  and  two 
aspirin;  she  had  no  idea  what  Dolores  was  talking  about.  Dolores,  who  must 
have  sensed  Miss  Betsy’s  confusion,  pointed  to  her  meal-in-progress.  “You  take 
a  pint  of  boiled  tongue  and  chicken,”  she  said,  “you  mince  it,  and  then  you  put 
it  in  the  fridge  to  cool.  Once  it  cools,  you  add  a  half  cup  of  melted  butter  to  it, 
an  egg  yolk,  a  little  black  pepper,  a  few  shakes  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  you 
mix  it  all  up  and — voila! — you’re  done.  Just  spread  it  over  buttered  bread  before 
the  guests  arrive.” 

Miss  Betsy’s  father,  a  dour  man  ten  years  Dolores’s  senior,  came  home 
each  day  from  the  small  savings  and  loan  where  he  served  as  VP,  filled  his 
thermos  to  the  brim  with  either  Singapore  Slings  or  Gin  Rickeys,  and  then 
headed  down  into  the  chilly  bowels  of  their  basement  to  tinker  with  a  Hoosier 
cabinet  he’d  bought  from  an  Amish  man  in  Shipshewana,  Indiana.  Miss  Betsy 
wasn’t  sure  that  her  father  even  knew  she’d  been  dating  Johnny,  let  alone  that 
he  was  dead.  Not  just  dead,  she  reminded  herself,  but  killed.  Her  father  moved 
through  their  house  like  a  man  in  purgatory,  trapped  between  life  and  afterlife, 
and  utterly  unsure  how  he  ended  up  where  he  did. 

All  of  that  was  sixteen  years  ago  now — half  a  lifetime  ago. 

“Jesus,”  Miss  Betsy  says. 

“What?”  asks  Claire,  the  makeup  girl.  “Something  wrong?”  Their  eyes  meet 
in  the  mirror.  Claire  looks  like  she  was  out  most  of  the  night,  sleeping  some¬ 
where  other  than  where  she  lived,  coming  to  work  wearing  whatever  she’d  had 
on  the  night  before. 
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“It’s  nothing,”  Miss  Betsy  says. 

Later,  during  the  show’s  taping,  Miss  Betsy  holds  up  the  Magic  Mirror  to 
her  face.  The  Magic  Mirror  is  a  handheld  mirror  frame  that’s  missing  glass  so 
that  Miss  Betsy  can  look  through  it  and  into  the  tv  camera,  pretending  to  see 
the  kids  watching  her  show  from  home. 

“I  see  Bobby,”  she  says,  “I  see  Annie.  I  see  Joey.  I  see  Crystal.” 

Each  week  Miss  Betsy  receives  a  bag  of  mail  from  kids  asking  her  to  say 
their  names,  and  after  each  taping  Miss  Betsy  becomes  increasingly  aware  that 
she’s  disappointing  far  more  kids  than  she’s  pleasing.  But  what  can  she  do?  To 
make  matters  worse,  she  never  sees  Johnny.  All  the  little  boys  named  Johnny 
who  watch  her  show  must  wonder  why  she  never  sees  them,  but  even  now, 
after  all  this  time,  she  can’t  say  his  name  without  tears  welling  up  or  her  voice 
catching:  grief’s  surprise  appearance. 


jfllfter  today’s  taping,  Claire  sidles  up  next  to  Miss  Betsy  and  says,  “Want  to 
go  to  a  party  tonight?” 

Miss  Betsy  smiles,  as  if  to  say,  No,  that’s  not  my  scene,  but  Claire  writes 
down  the  address  and  hands  it  to  her,  anyway. 

“All  my  friends  want  to  meet  Miss  Betsy,”  she  says. 

“How  old  are  your  friends?”  Miss  Betsy  asks.  “Five?”  She  doesn’t  mean 
to  sound  so  nasty,  but  as  soon  as  she  hears  the  disdain  in  her  voice,  she  hates 
herself  for  it. 

“You  never  know,”  Claire  says.  “You  might  even  have  fun.”  Claire’s  words 
would  have  stung  except  that  Claire  reaches  out  and  touches  Miss  Betsy’s  arm, 
then  squeezes  it. 

That  night,  Miss  Betsy  takes  a  cab  to  the  address.  She  isn’t  sure  what  pos¬ 
sesses  her— she  isn’t  the  sort  who  goes  to  parties— but  she  can’t  stop  thinking 
about  Claire.  Who  is  Claire,  and  why  did  she  invite  Miss  Betsy  to  a  party?  A 
part  of  her— the  mean-spirited  part— thinks  it  has  to  do  with  her  celebrity,  that 
the  invitation  was  a  bet  Claire  made  with  some  friends:  Get  the  tv  host  to  come 
to  our  party,  and  we  U  give  you  ten  bucks.  But  Miss  Betsy  knows  that  the  sin  of 
pride  is  making  her  think  such  things.  This,  at  least,  is  what  her  mother  would 
have  told  her. 

“The  only  reason  people  become  actors,”  Dolores  once  hypothesized,  “is 
because  they  think  too  highly  of  themselves.  They  think  everyone’s  always 
looking  at  them.  Normal  people  don’t  live  like  that.  Normal  people  have  the 
opposite  aspiration.” 

“Which  is?” 

“To  be  invisible.” 

Miss  Betsy  tried  explaining  to  Dolores  that  some  people  went  into  acting 
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because  it  was  an  art,  a  form  of  expression,  but  Dolores  wouldn’t  have  any  of  it. 
And  the  longer  Miss  Betsy  stays  on  television,  the  more  she  suspects  Dolores  is 
right.  It  isn’t  about  art.  It’s  about  how  many  people  watch  you.  The  more  people 
who  watch  you,  the  better  you’re  doing. 

“How  am  I  doing?”  she’d  asked  her  producer  recently,  and  when  he  an¬ 
swered,  “More  people  are  watching  each  week,”  Miss  Betsy  tried  not  to  reveal 
the  histrionic  pleasure  she  felt  at  this  news. 

The  cab  delivers  Miss  Betsy  to  a  dark  street  full  of  old,  run-down  brown- 
stones.  It’s  a  part  of  the  city  Miss  Betsy  has  never  been.  She  hears  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  a  bottle  break  and  someone  yell  or  something  howl — human  or  animal, 
she  can’t  tell.  The  cab  leaves,  and  Miss  Betsy  squints  to  find  the  address  that 
matches  what  Claire  wrote  down  for  her.  When  she  steps  closer,  she  hears  the 
pulse  of  music  coming  from  inside,  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter.  Miss  Betsy 
climbs  the  steps,  holding  on  to  the  rail  for  support.  She  shouldn’t  have  worn 
heels,  not  with  ice  still  lingering  beneath  fresh  snow,  but  it’s  too  late  now. 

“E.  Nun.  See.  Ate,”  Miss  Betsy  says  softly,  clearing  her  mouth’s  moist  cob¬ 
webs  while  exercising  her  tongue.  “E.  Nun.  See.  Ate,”  she  says  again  and  then 
knocks  on  the  door.  Claire  opens  it. 

“Holy  shit,”  Claire  says.  “You  actually  came!” 

“I  can  leave,”  Miss  Betsy  says,  but  Claire  has  grabbed  her  by  the  arm  and  is 
tugging  her  indoors,  reeling  her  in. 

“Why  would  you  leave?”  Claire  says.  “You’re  here  now.” 

“Could  you  do  me  a  favor?”  Miss  Betsy  asks,  and  she’s  about  to  ask  Claire 
not  to  make  a  big  deal  about  her  appearance,  but  Claire  is  already  yelling  for 
everyone  to  hush. 

“Listen  up,  everyone,”  she  says.  “This  is  my  friend,  Miss  Betsy!  I  want  ev¬ 
eryone  to  be  kind  to  her,  okay?” 

“Thank  you,”  Miss  Betsy  mouths. 

“I’m  glad  you’re  here,”  Claire  says.  “Mi  casa,  su  casa.  Except  that  this  isn’t 
my  house.”  She  shrugs  then  leaves,  following  a  bearded  man  wearing  a  turtle¬ 
neck  into  the  bathroom. 

No  one  talks  to  Miss  Betsy  for  the  first  half  hour.  She  pours  herself  a  glass 
of  wine  and  nibbles  on  some  crackers.  She  hasn’t  seen  Claire  or  the  bearded 
man  emerge  from  the  bathroom  yet.  Is  there  another  exit?  Why,  of  all  places, 
are  they  in  the  bathroom  together? 

“I  know  you,”  a  woman  says.  She’s  wearing  a  polka-dotted  dress  and  fake 

eyelashes. 

Miss  Betsy  smiles. 

“You’re  that  lady,”  the  woman  adds. 

“I  guess  I  am,”  Miss  Betsy  says. 

“My  name’s  Peggy.  You  want  to  get  high?” 
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Miss  Betsy  follows  Peggy  into  a  room  where  coats  are  piled  on  a  bed.  The 
only  light  in  the  room  comes  from  a  fish  tank.  The  room  is  full  of  wavy  shadows, 
and  it’s  easy  to  imagine  that  they  themselves  are  underwater.  Peggy  sits  on  the 
coats  as  if  they  aren’t  even  there.  She  lights  a  joint  and  passes  it  to  Miss  Betsy. 

“I  haven’t  done  this  before,”  Miss  Betsy  says. 

Peggy  smiles.  “The  thing  to  remember  is  to  hold  it  in  your  lungs  as  long 
as  you  can.  Okay?” 

Miss  Betsy  does  as  she’s  told,  but  then  she  starts  coughing.  “Oh  God,”  she 
says  between  coughs. 

“You’ll  get  used  to  it,”  Peggy  says.  “Don’t  worry.” 

Later,  after  they  leave  the  underwater  room  and  Peggy  has  disappeared 
with  someone  else  into  another  part  of  the  house,  the  bearded  man  with  the 
turtleneck  approaches  Miss  Betsy  and  introduces  himself  as  Worthington. 

“Terrible  name,  I  know,”  he  says.  “I’m  told  you’re  the  famous  Miss  Betsy. 
I  don’t  own  a  tv,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  I  love  your  shoes,”  he  says.  “How  high  are 
those  heels?”  He  laughs  and  says,  “I’m  asking  you  how  high  your  heels  are.” 
When  Miss  Betsy  says  nothing,  he  says,  “How  high?  Get  it?”  He  shakes  his  head. 
“Claire  wants  me  to  share  my  mushrooms  with  you.  You  ever  do  shrooms?  Yes? 
No?  Well,  what  you  do  is  smash  them  up  and  mix  it  with  tea.  You  can  eat  them, 
too,  but  they  taste  like  shit  and  sometimes  get  caught  at  the  back  of  your  throat. 
They’re  drier  than  hell  and  leave  a  kind  of  metallic  taste  in  your  mouth,  but 
you  won’t  notice  it  once  you  start  peaking.  Here,”  he  says.  “Watch.” 

Worthington  pours  them  each  a  cup  of  tea  and  then  crumbles  an  equal 
amount  of  mushrooms  into  each  cup. 

“There,”  he  says.  “Bottoms  up!” 

Miss  Betsy,  who  feels  dizzy  listening  to  Worthington,  sips  her  tea. 

“No,  no,  no,”  Worthington  yells.  “You  gotta  down  it.” 

Miss  Betsy  drinks  faster.  She  wants  to  ask  Worthington  what  he  and  Claire 
did  together  in  the  bathroom,  but  she  can’t  stop  staring  into  Worthington’s 
beard.  Its  tangled,  and  there  are  crumbs  stuck  around  the  rim  of  his  mouth. 
Doesn’t  he  know  that  she  hosts  a  show  about,  among  other  things,  proper  hy¬ 
giene?  She  forces  the  tea  down  in  three  long  gulps. 

“Enjoy  the  ride,”  Worthington  says.  He  touches  her  face  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  before  leaving  her  alone. 

Two  hours  later,  Miss  Betsy  has  locked  herself  inside  the  bathroom  and 
is  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  staring  at  a  single  square  of  tile  on  the  floor. 
Inside  this  one  square  of  tile,  she  thinks,  are  the  answers  to  the  universe.  She  is 
certain  that  she  can  feel  all  the  veins  in  her  body,  the  blood  rushing  through 
them,  the  nerve  endings  reaching  out  toward  the  tile  square,  the  way  plants 
are  drawn  to  the  sun.  Why  has  she  not  known  about  this  bathroom  until  now? 
Why  has  it  been  kept  a  secret? 
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“She’s  probably  tripping  her  ass  off  right  now,”  someone  outside  the  bath¬ 
room  door  says.  Miss  Betsy  hears  the  knocking — again.  Whoever  is  outside  the 
door  has  been  knocking  for  a  while  now.  Miss  Betsy  wants  to  get  up  and  open 
the  door — she  really  does— but  she  is  paralyzed.  The  tile  won’t  let  her  move. 

“In  a  minute,”  she  says,  and  her  voice  sounds  funny,  like  something  that 
can  bend  in  unexpected  directions,  something  a  person  could  see,  maybe  even 
taste.  She  reaches  into  her  purse  and  pulls  out  her  Magic  Mirror.  She  carries 
the  mirror  around  with  her  because  kids  are  always  stopping  her  when  she 
goes  out  in  public,  and  they  want  her  to  say  their  names.  Upon  such  occasions, 
she’ll  pull  out  the  Magic  Mirror  and  look  through  it,  into  the  face  of  the  child, 
and  then  she’ll  say  whatever  name  the  parent  has  whispered  into  her  ear — but 
tonight,  here  in  this  bathroom,  she  sees  Johnny.  He  is  as  he  was  when  she  last 
saw  him,  a  smooth-faced  boy  with  grease  under  his  fingernails  and  smoke 
pouring  from  his  parted  mouth.  His  eyes  are  pale  and  distant.  Johnny,  Miss 
Betsy  whispers,  but  he  can’t  see  her  or  hear  her,  and  when  he  finishes  his  ciga¬ 
rette,  flipping  it  out  of  view,  he  disappears  inside  his  own  last  puff  of  smoke. 


TChey  are  inseparable,  Miss  Betsy  and  Claire.  For  the  next  month,  the  routine 
doesn’t  waver:  Claire  leads  the  way,  Miss  Betsy  follows. 

“Where  to?”  Miss  Betsy  asks. 

“I  know  about  a  party  in  Lincoln  Park,”  Claire  says.  Or,  “I  heard  about  these 
two  guys  in  Bucktown  who  have  some  great  shit.”  Or,  “My  place.”  Miss  Betsy 
sometimes  falls  asleep  on  Claire  s  sofa.  Claire  sleeps  naked  in  her  bed,  a  thin 
bedsheet  sometimes  pulled  as  high  as  her  waist  but  sometimes  not.  The  last 
two  times,  she  and  Claire  have  gone  to  work  together,  sharing  a  cab  and  split¬ 
ting  the  fare. 

Claire,  who  uses  only  eyeliner  and  sometimes  doesn’t  wear  a  brassiere 
when  she  goes  out  for  the  night,  is  the  sort  of  girl  Miss  Betsy  wishes  she  could 
have  been  but,  given  who  her  parents  were,  could  never  have  been.  But  maybe 
she  shouldn’t  blame  it  all  on  her  parents.  Growing  up  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin, 
probably  played  some  role  in  making  Miss  Betsy  who  she  is  today:  a  woman 
unafraid  to  milk  a  cow  or  confess  to  a  priest  but  apprehensive  about  undressing 
in  front  of  strangers.  You’d  think  that  where  she  grew  up— a  city  whose  land 
was  once  owned  by  a  French  fur  trader  who  had  two  Indian  wives— would  still 
have  been  possessed  by  some  residual  wildness,  but  all  the  vestiges  of  more 
carefree  days  probably  evaporated  after  Caleb  Blodgett,  a  proper  New  England 
Yankee,  came  to  town,  bought  the  fur  trader’s  land,  and  summoned  his  New 

England  Yankee  friends  to  come  join  him. 

Claire,  on  the  other  hand,  most  definitely  isn’t  from  Beloit.  Miss  Betsy  gets 
the  feeling  that  there  isn’t  anything  Claire  wouldn’t  do.  Climb  a  water  tower. 
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Pose  for  Playboy.  Shoplift.  The  hair  on  Miss  Betsy’s  arms  stands  on  end  just 
thinking  about  her. 

Miss  Betsy  is  starting  to  see  the  effects  of  too  many  late  nights.  Her  upper 
lip  twitches  for  no  reason.  Her  hands  shake.  The  skin  under  her  eyes  is  dark 
and  creased.  Claire  gives  her  a  different  kind  of  pill  before  each  show  to  help 
her  perk  up.  Lately,  Miss  Betsy  still  smells  like  smoke  when  she  steps  onto 
the  set.  Her  clothes  are  wrinkled.  The  show’s  ratings  have  never  been  higher, 
though,  so  the  producer  doesn’t  reprimand  her.  Today,  however,  she  doesn’t 
feel  right  after  taking  Claire’s  pill,  and  when  the  time  arrives  on  the  show  to 
look  into  the  Magic  Mirror,  she  sees  people  she  shouldn’t  be  seeing. 

“I  see  Zhang,”  she  says,  “I  see  Hu,  I  see  Bei.” 

During  the  commercial  break,  the  producer  motions  her  over.  He’s  an  ail¬ 
ing  man  of  sixty  with  gout  that  causes  him  to  limp. 

“When  you  do  the  mirror  bit,”  he  says,  “stick  to  seeing  Jane  and  Timmy. 
We  don’t  want  to  scare  anyone  at  home,  now  do  we?”  Before  Miss  Betsy  can 
explain  that  she  doesn’t  feel  herself,  the  producer  limps  away. 


AAEiss  Betsy  works  at  the  same  television  station  as  Bozo  and  Ringmas¬ 
ter  Ned,  as  Frazier  Thomas  and  Garfield  Goose,  as  Ray  Rayner  and  Cuddley 
Dudley.  She’d  gone  out  on  a  couple  of  dates  with  one  of  the  puppeteers,  but 
she  didn’t  like  the  way  he  kept  touching  her  spine,  as  if  searching  for  a  slot 
to  insert  his  hand.  All  of  them,  including  the  stuffed  orange  dog,  enjoy  a  ce¬ 
lebrity  status  that  Miss  Betsy  doesn’t  have  and  will  probably  never  have,  and 
although  there  are  times  that  she  feels  twinges  of  jealousy  when  she  passes 
Ned  or  Frazier  in  the  hallway,  it’s  nothing  compared  to  the  feelings  that 
overcome  her  when  she  sees  the  host  of  Treetop  House.  In  truth,  Miss  Betsy 
shouldn’t  feel  anything  but  sympathy  for  the  poor  woman.  Treetop  House  is 
always  in  jeopardy— it’s  already  been  canceled  once— so  there’s  no  real  fear 
of  Treetop  s  host  bumping  off  Miss  Betsy,  whose  ratings  are  solid.  No,  the 
deep-seated  anger  comes  from  the  fact  that  they’re  both  chasing  the  same 
demographic:  preschoolers.  Treetop  House  is  like  a  distant  cousin  who  lives 
in  a  small  town,  a  girl  who  will  meet  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of 
men  that  Miss  Betsy  will  meet,  and  yet  when  the  cousin  does  come  for  a  visit, 
the  men  pay  more  attention  to  her  than  to  Miss  Betsy  because  she’s  prettier 
and  younger.  Because  she’s  different. 

“Have  you  ever  watched  Treetop  House?”  Miss  Betsy  asks  Claire  one  night. 

“Treetop  House?”  Claire  says.  “How  old  do  I  look?”  She  laughs.  “I’m  young, 
but  I’m  not  that  young.” 

Claire  lives  is  a  studio  apartment  in  Lakeview.  She  fixes  cocktails  in  her 
small  kitchen  while  Miss  Betsy  sits  on  the  edge  of  Claire’s  bed. 
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“What  was  that  pill  you  gave  me  this  morning?  Before  the  show?” 

“Oh  that,”  Claire  says.  “Why?  Didn’t  it  do  the  trick?” 

After  bringing  Miss  Betsy  her  drink,  Claire  lights  a  joint.  Once  half  the 
joint  has  been  smoked,  Claire  licks  her  forefinger  and  thumb  and  then  pinches 
the  lit  tip,  extinguishing  it.  With  uncharacteristic  fastidiousness,  as  if  the  ciga¬ 
rette  were  fragile  and  rare,  she  sets  it  down  in  the  kidney-shaped  ashtray  on 
the  bedside  table. 

“What  are  those  for?”  Miss  Betsy  points  to  a  short  stack  of  empty  liquor 
boxes. 

“I’m  collecting  them  for  a  friend,”  Claire  says. 

Miss  Betsy  can’t  help  noticing  that  next  to  the  ashtray  is  a  paperback  copy 
of  John  Hersey’s  Hiroshima  that  hasn’t  been  moved  since  Miss  Betsy  began 
coming  over.  The  mushroom  cloud  on  its  cover  is  coated  with  an  ever-thicken¬ 
ing  layer  of  dust,  and  it’s  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  tell  the  difference 
between  explosion  and  filth.  Miss  Betsy  is  staring  at  the  mushroom  cloud  when 
she  feels  Claire’s  hand  on  the  thigh  of  her  crossed  leg.  The  hand  slowly  snakes 
up  her  skirt,  running  all  the  way  up  her  stockings.  Miss  Betsy  wants  to  resist 
and  not  resist,  but  as  soon  as  the  warmth  that’s  pulsating  near  Claire’s  hand 
begins  to  radiate,  Miss  Betsy  uncrosses  her  legs  and  lets  Claire  touch  her. 

Later,  as  Miss  Betsy  starts  drifting  to  sleep,  she  tells  Claire  first  about 
Johnny  and  then  about  the  miscarriage.  For  the  first  time,  Miss  Betsy  admits 
that  she  wouldn’t  mind  having  children  one  day. 

“Me,  too,”  Claire  says.  “A  whole  roomful  of  them!”  Claire  presses  her  palm 
against  Miss  Betsy’s  belly.  “Do  you  want  me  to  get  you  pregnant?”  She  whis¬ 
pers  this  into  Miss  Betsy’s  ear  but  then  she  starts  to  laugh,  pulling  Miss  Betsy 
to  her,  pinning  her  to  the  bed  with  one  of  her  legs. 

Before  drifting  to  sleep,  Miss  Betsy  whispers,  “I  love  you,”  and  Claire,  after 
a  moment  of  silence,  whispers,  “I  see  you,  too.” 


The  next  day,  Miss  Betsy  has  a  raging  headache,  the  kind  of  headache  that 
sends  shock  waves  from  her  brain  to  her  eyes.  With  each  heartbeat,  her  vision 
momentarily  blurs.  Before  leaving  the  dressing  room,  Claire  takes  hold  of  Miss 
Betsy’s  face  and  puts  her  lips  to  Miss  Betsy’s  mouth,  working  her  tongue  inside 
with  more  purpose  than  passion.  Claire  keeps  her  eyes  open,  too,  staring  in¬ 
tensely  into  Miss  Betsy’s  own.  When  Claire  finally  backs  up,  letting  her  hands 
drip  down  Miss  Betsy’s  face,  she  smiles  and  says,  “Feel  better?” 

On  the  set,  Miss  Betsy’s  patience  with  the  children  is  short.  She  can’t  stop 
thinking  about  what  she  and  Claire  did  last  night.  Was  it  a  sin?  What  would 
parents  whose  children  watch  the  show  think?  During  a  commercial,  when  a 
boy  named  Edgar  yanks  on  her  skirt,  she  tells  him  to  go  away. 
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“Go  on,”  she  says.  “Shoo.” 

In  her  dressing  room  afterward,  alone,  she  peers  into  her  Magic  Mirror, 
hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  Johnny  but  seeing  only  carpet  beneath  her  feet.  She 
squints  and  concentrates  but  with  no  luck.  There’s  some  mud  she  tracked  in, 
and  there’s  a  hair  resting  atop  the  carpet  fibers,  either  hers  or  Claire’s. 

Claire.  The  summer  of  love  may  have  passed  Miss  Betsy  by,  but  the  winter 
of  love  has  arrived  full-force.  Miss  Betsy  thinks  she’s  in  love  with  Claire,  and 
she  suspects  that  Claire’s  in  love  with  her,  too.  Why  all  this  time  spent  to¬ 
gether?  Why  did  what  happened  last  night  happen?  When  Miss  Betsy  looks  at 
herself  in  the  mirror  and  thinks  about  being  with  Claire,  her  pupils  dilate.  This, 
according  to  her  mother,  is  how  you  can  tell  if  you’re  in  love.  Jesus,  Miss  Betsy 
thinks,  staring  into  her  own  darkening  eyes. 

Even  though  Miss  Betsy  showered  this  morning,  soaping  herself  from  head 
to  toe,  Claire  is  still  all  over  her.  She’s  under  Miss  Betsy’s  fingernails;  she’s  on 
the  roof  of  Miss  Betsy’s  mouth;  she  clings  to  Miss  Betsy’s  tongue.  You  can  wash 
and  wash  and  wash,  she  wants  to  tell  the  kids,  but  you  can’t  wash  away  your 
lover  so  easily.  Even  if  you  soap  and  brush  and  scrub  every  last  part  of  yourself, 
the  lover’s  presence  still  lingers.  Is  it  merely  psychological,  or  does  some  kind 
of  molecular  combustion  take  place,  fusing  your  lover’s  skin  cells  to  your  own? 
All  that  Miss  Betsy  knows  for  sure  is  that  she  craves  Claire.  She  craves  her  and 
wants  to  hold  her  again — right  here,  right  now. 

Miss  Betsy  opens  the  dressing  room  door  and  looks  out.  The  raspy-voiced 
clown  from  the  circus  show  walks  by,  cuts  his  eyes  toward  her,  and  raises  his 
absurdly  painted  eyebrows,  as  if  to  say,  What  the  hell  are  we  doing  here?  He  has 
a  red  bulb  for  a  nose  and  orange  hair,  and  he  wears  white  gloves  that  go  all  the 
way  up  to  his  elbows.  She  sometimes  sees  him  in  full  clown  regalia  standing 
out  back,  sneaking  a  smoke.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hallway  is  the  security 
guard — a  crew-cutted  fellow  named  Gleason. 

“Have  you  seen  Claire?”  Miss  Betsy  asks. 

Gleason  smiles.  Miss  Betsy  has  never  asked  him  a  question  before.  It’s  usu¬ 
ally  a  nod  in  the  morning  and  nod  on  her  way  home,  but  the  way  he’s  looking 
at  her  now,  her  question  must  have  been  interpreted  as  something  salacious, 
a  connection  between  herself  and  Claire  that  goes  beyond  the  professional. 
Is  the  look  on  her  face  that  desperate?  Gleason’s  eyes  are  like  two  fat  spiders 
crawling  up  her  legs.  Miss  Betsy  is  surprised  to  find  that  she’s  not  as  repulsed 
as  she  thought  she’d  be. 

“Cute  girl?”  Gleason  finally  asks. 

“The  young  one,”  Miss  Betsy  says,  not  wanting  to  expose  her  true  feelings. 
“She  does  makeup.” 

“Yeah,  yeah.  She  left  a  while  ago.  Said  she  wasn’t  feeling  all  that  good.  Late 
night,  she  said.” 
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Miss  Betsy  nods  and  is  about  to  retreat  back  into  her  room  when  Gleason 
clears  his  throat. 

“That  mirror?”  he  says.  “You  know — the  one  you  look  into?” 

“Yes?” 

“Why  don’t  you  ever  see  me?”  he  asks.  When  Miss  Betsy  doesn’t  say  any¬ 
thing,  Gleason  laughs  and  says,  “Hey,  I’m  kidding.  You  should  lighten  up. 
You’re  still  young.  Have  some  fun.” 

“I  do  have  fun,”  Miss  Betsy  says  before  shutting  the  door  and  turning  the  lock. 


It’s  Friday,  and  no  word  from  Claire.  The  weekend  goes  by  and — nothing. 
Claire  doesn’t  come  to  work  on  Monday,  and  when  Miss  Betsy  goes  over  to 
Claire’s  apartment  after  taping  her  show,  someone  else  is  already  moving  in. 

“Where’s  Claire?”  Miss  Betsy  asks  two  men  carrying  in  box  springs. 

“Claire  who?”  one  of  the  men  asks,  and  the  other  man  shrugs. 

Miss  Betsy  wants  to  cup  her  palms  to  the  side  of  her  head  and  scream. 
She’d  read  somewhere  that  in  times  of  stress  women  reach  for  their  heads 
while  men  cross  their  arms.  Her  own  experience  tells  her  that  this  is  true,  but 
why  is  it  true?  When  she  learned  that  Johnny  had  died  in  Korea,  she’d  cupped 
her  hands  over  her  mouth  then  grabbed  fistfuls  of  her  hair.  When  she  saw 
the  clots  of  blood  on  her  bed  after  taking  a  nap,  she’d  covered  both  nose  and 
mouth  with  her  hands.  What  in  the  long  history  of  women  caused  them  to 
raise  their  arms  and  expose  their  hearts  while  men  tightened  into  themselves, 
as  if  returning  to  the  womb? 

The  tv  station  hires  a  new  makeup  artist  later  that  week.  Her  name  is 
Hazel.  She’s  at  least  sixty,  and  her  own  makeup  is  off  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch, 
the  way  a  translucent  mask  may  appear  if  not  suctioned  perfectly  to  one’s  face. 
She  looks  blurry.  Out  of  focus.  When  Hazel  darkens  Miss  Betsy’s  eyebrows,  she 
gives  them  an  upside-down  V  shape  that  makes  each  eye  seem  as  though  it  has 
its  own  roof.  The  upside-down  Vs  makes  Miss  Betsy  look  sinister,  not  at  all  the 
right  impression  for  the  host  of  a  children’s  television  show,  and  yet  Miss  Betsy 
doesn’t  want  to  hurt  Hazel’s  feelings.  Hazel  is  married  and  has  three  kids,  all 
grown  now  and  married  with  their  own  kids.  The  Breeders,  Miss  Betsy  thinks 
bitterly,  and  whenever  Hazel  confides  in  her  about  this  or  that  family  squabble, 
Miss  Betsy  thinks.  This  is  how  it  happens,  this  endless  cycle  of  human  reproduc¬ 
tion,  no  one  stopping  to  wonder  if  it’s  a  good  thing  for  the  planet,  all  this  extra  shit 
and  piss,  the  exponential  increase  of  worries  and  grief  and  nightmares,  and  the  toll 
it  takes  on  everyone  else? 

Nights,  Miss  Betsy  goes  to  every  party  she  hears  about,  hoping  to  find 
Claire,  but  the  parties  are  full  of  people  she’s  never  met.  Even  so,  the  parties’ 
hosts  are  pleased  when  she  shows  up.  She’s  a  celebrity,  after  all.  A  kind  of  celeb- 
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rity,  at  least.  A  conversation  piece.  And  she  has  to  admit  that  she’s  starting  to 
like  the  attention.  Why  not?  She’s  earned  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fringe  benefits 
of  fame,  hasn’t  she? 

“You’re  Claire’s  friend,  aren’t  you?”  a  woman  with  a  beehive  hairdo  asks 
Miss  Betsy  at  one  of  the  parties,  nodding  and  smiling  as  if  she  knows  some¬ 
thing  personal  about  the  two  of  them,  but  when  pressed,  the  woman  walks 
away,  saying,  “No  reason,  I  was  just  asking.”  As  the  weeks  wear  on,  more  and 
more  people,  both  men  and  women,  seem  to  know  that  Miss  Betsy  knows 
Claire,  and  Miss  Betsy  starts  suspecting  that  Claire’s  bragging  about  their  night 
together,  telling  people  where,  for  instance,  the  prim  tv  host  put  her  tongue  or 
what  she  sounds  like  when  she  moans — the  sorts  of  intimate  details  that  would 
prompt  strangers  to  want  to  find  out  if  it’s  true. 

At  first  all  Miss  Betsy  does  is  drink  wine  at  the  parties,  but  as  the  weeks 
dissolve  into  months,  she  begins  accepting  whatever  people  offer  her — a  toke, 
a  hit,  a  snort.  Some  nights  she  falls  asleep  on  a  stranger’s  couch,  curling  into 
a  ball  and  pining  for  Claire;  other  nights,  she  hooks  up  with  someone  at  the 
party,  following  him  or  her,  sometimes  both,  into  a  room  or,  failing  the  con¬ 
venience  of  privacy,  remaining  out  in  the  open.  Her  flesh  is  malleable.  She 
puts  up  no  fight,  offers  no  resistance.  The  body  is  of  no  consequence,  she  tells 
herself.  It’s  the  soul  that  matters. 

One  Friday  in  February,  Miss  Betsy  takes  a  cab  to  a  party  on  the  west  side. 
It’s  in  an  apartment  next  to  an  abandoned  warehouse.  Dozens  of  the  ware¬ 
house’s  window  panes  have  been  shattered,  and  Miss  Betsy  thinks  she  hears 
the  building  itself  emit  a  sound,  but  then  she  realizes,  after  it  sweeps  over  her, 
that  it’s  just  wind.  The  driver  pulls  away,  and  she  is  the  only  living  thing  on  the 
street.  Everything  else  is  concrete  or  glass  or  asphalt  or  brick.  Even  so,  Miss 
Betsy  can’t  help  thinking  she’s  being  watched.  Somewhere  in  the  dark,  perhaps 
from  inside  a  gutted  building,  there  are  eyes  trained  on  her. 

I  don’t  hear  a  party,  Miss  Betsy  thinks,  but  then  she  imagines  Claire  taking 
her  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  up  to  the  apartment.  Lately,  she  has  begun 
imagining  Claire  beside  her  everywhere  she  goes.  At  first,  it  was  a  playful  thing 
to  do — conjuring  up  this  woman  who  has  disappeared — but  now  she  has  a  dif¬ 
ficult  time  not  imagining  Claire  with  her,  even  though  she  is  angry  at  Claire, 
furious  at  Claire,  for  casually  telling  everyone  intimate  details  about  the  two  of 
them.  Despite  this,  she  summoned  the  imaginary  Claire  to  bed  with  her  last 
night,  and  this  morning  they  took  a  shower  together,  Miss  Betsy  remaining 
under  the  spray  until  the  water  turned  cold  and  the  landlady  knocked  on  her 
door,  wondering  if  she  was  okay. 

At  the  apartment’s  bank  of  buzzers,  Miss  Betsy  hears  people  talking,  music 
playing.  The  filament  inside  the  lightbulb  above  her  quivers.  The  fire  escape— 
an  ancient  ladder  attached  to  the  side  of  the  building— rattles. 
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“E.  Nun.  See.  Ate.” 

“Who  is  it?”  a  voice  asks  after  she  presses  a  button,  and  when  Miss  Betsy 
tells  him,  he  says  he  doesn’t  know  anyone  by  that  name. 

“Miss  Betsy.” 

“Don’t  know  any  Miss  Betsy,”  the  man  says. 

Miss  Betsy  puts  her  mouth  closer  to  the  speaker.  “I’m  a  friend  of  Gabri- 
elle’s.”  This  isn’t  exactly  true.  She  met  Gabrielle  last  week  at  another  party 
she  had  crashed  with  only  the  barest  thread  of  a  connection.  They’re  barely 
acquaintances,  let  alone  friends. 

The  door  buzzes,  Miss  Betsy  puts  her  shoulder  into  it,  and  up  she  goes, 
three  flights  of  stairs.  Upon  entering  the  apartment,  a  man  with  shaggy  hair 
asks  Miss  Betsy  to  open  her  mouth.  She  obeys,  the  way  she  would  to  take  Com¬ 
munion,  and  he  gently  sets  something  on  her  tongue.  This  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
Miss  Betsy  thinks. 

“Let  it  dissolve,”  says  the  man. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asks. 

“‘What  is  it?”’  the  man  repeats  and  laughs.  “You’re  in  for  a  treat,  sister.” 

On  her  way  across  the  room,  a  woman  wearing  a  shiny  silver  dress  says, 
“Hey,  I  know  you.  You’re  that  lady,”  and  Miss  Betsy  smiles.  The  woman,  who’s 
slumped  so  far  down  in  her  butterfly  chair  that  her  legs  jut  out  like  a  limp 
marionette’s,  says,  “My  kids  love  you.” 

“Tell  them  I  see  them  each  time  I  look  into  the  Magic  Mirror.” 

The  woman  says,  “They’re  down  the  hall,  if  you  really  want  to  see  them.  I’d 
come  with  you,  but  I  can’t  move.  I  think  this  shit’s  finally  starting  to  kick  in.  Or 
maybe  not.  I  keep  thinking  I’m  feeling  this  giant  warm  wave  wash  over  me,  but 
then  I  think,  no,  no,  it’s  not  here  yet.  They’re  names  are  Vickie  and  Johnny.” 

Miss  Betsy  nods.  Johnny,  she  thinks,  and  her  heart  feels  momentarily 
clamped  off  from  the  rest  of  her  body — an  organ  without  a  host. 

The  woman  says,  “They’re  no  taller  than  dogs  standing  on  their  hind  legs. 
Is  that  a  weird  thing  to  say?  Maybe  it  is  kicking  in.” 

“What  size  dogs?”  a  man  sitting  in  the  circle  asks,  and  the  woman  bursts 
out  laughing. 

“Oh  my  God,”  she  says.  “I  didn’t  even  think  of  that.” 

Miss  Betsy  excuses  herself  while  others  in  the  circle  start  to  laugh,  even 
though  it’s  clear  that  they  don’t  know  why  they’re  laughing.  Miss  Betsy  sits 
down  next  to  a  man  who’s  studying  the  back  of  his  hand.  He  holds  it  up  to  the 
light,  turning  it  one  way  and  then  the  other,  as  if  the  hand  is  see-through.  Miss 
Betsy  watches  but  doesn’t  say  anything. 

Unlike  the  woman  in  the  silver  dress,  Miss  Betsy  has  no  doubt  when  the 
acid  kicks  in.  Things  she’s  looking  at  leave  trails  when  she  turns  her  head.  Parts 
of  the  room  start  to  melt.  Most  telling,  however,  is  that  she  knows  what  every- 
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one  in  the  room  is  thinking;  she  can  read  their  minds.  You  have  no  secrets,  she 
thinks.  I  know  everything.  She  is  aware,  too,  that  everyone  in  the  room  is  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  even  though  their  eyes  are  seemingly  focused  elsewhere.  They’re 
stealing  glances;  they’re  wondering  why  she’s  here  among  them. 

“Excuse  me,”  she  says  and  stands,  taking  her  purse  with  her,  thinking,  I 
don’t  trust  you  people. 

The  woman  in  the  silver  dress  says,  “Such  nice  manners,”  and  everyone 
laughs. 

Miss  Betsy  walks  down  the  hall  but  imagines  she’s  on  a  moving  walkway. 
She  even  makes  the  humming  noise  to  accompany  her  journey.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall,  she  looks  around.  Why  did  she  think  the  restroom  was  here?  The 
first  door  she  opens  is  for  a  closet.  Inside  is  a  fake  Christmas  tree  and  boxes 
of  lights  and  ornaments.  When  Miss  Betsy  realizes  that  the  tree  is  still  grow¬ 
ing,  she  slams  shut  the  door.  Should  she  tell  someone  that  there’s  a  living  tree 
inside  the  closet? 

She  opens  another  door.  This  time  it  is  the  bathroom,  and  Claire  is  already 
in  there  with  Worthington — Claire  facing  the  wall,  her  long  skirt  hiked  up, 
while  Worthington  pushes  himself  into  her  from  behind,  his  pants  puddled 
on  the  floor.  The  way  his  beard  is  trimmed  and  his  hair  is  sticking  up,  he  looks 
conspicuously  like  the  devil.  This  is  no  hallucination. 

“Are  you  okay?”  Miss  Betsy  asks  Claire. 

Worthington  laughs.  Claire  says,  “Do  you  want  to  join  us?” 

Miss  Betsy  knows,  in  this  moment,  what  death  must  feel  like:  the  last 
breath  taken,  the  last  drop  of  blood  drained,  the  coffin  sealed.  There’s  nothing 
but  a  hole  in  the  Earth  waiting  for  her.  She  shuts  the  door. 

To  escape,  she  opens  yet  another  door  but  finds  two  children  inside:  Vickie 
and  Johnny.  When  she  sees  Johnny,  she  realizes  that  he  is  actually  her  Johnny, 
except  that  he  is  only  four  years  old  now. 

“Miss  Betsy!”  Johnny  yells,  and  the  little  girl  named  Vickie  smiles.  She  cups 
her  hands  over  her  mouth  then  inexplicably  starts  chewing  on  her  fingers. 

“Don’t  eat  them,”  Miss  Betsy  cautions  the  little  girl,  but  it’s  Johnny  that  she 
looks  at  when  she  speaks.  Oh,  what  a  darling  little  boy  he  had  been!  What  a 
terribly  sad  but  beautiful  face! 

“Let’s  play  a  game,”  Miss  Betsy  announces,  and  she  leads  Vickie  to  the  closet 
and  makes  her  stand  inside.  “I  want  you  to  wait  in  here,  okay?  Wait  in  here, 
and  Miss  Betsy  will  be  right  back  with  a  giant  ice  cream  cone  for  you.  The  big¬ 
gest  ice  cream  cone  ever!”  She  pats  the  girl  on  the  head  then  shuts  the  door. 
She  pushes  a  chest-of-drawers  on  rollers  in  front  of  the  door.  Taking  Johnny  by 
the  hand,  Miss  Betsy  leads  him  down  the  hallway,  past  the  bathroom  of  broken 
hearts,  past  the  woman  who  claims  to  be  Johnny’s  mother  but  who’s  too  busy 
chattering  away  about  a  mythical  race  of  half-rodents-half-men  to  notice  them. 
They  leave  through  the  front  door. 
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“Where  are  you  taking  me?”  Johnny  asks  as  they  head  downstairs. 

“Shhhhh,”  Miss  Betsy  says.  “No  questions.  You’re  my  little  Johnny.  That’s 
all  you  need  to  know.” 

They  step  outside,  into  a  tidal  wave  of  wind. 

“I’m  cold,”  Johnny  says. 

“You’re  fine,”  Miss  Betsy  says,  pulling  Johnny  into  the  street.  Miss  Betsy 
hesitates,  trying  to  remember  the  general  direction  of  her  own  apartment.  It’s 
miles  away,  she  realizes,  but  maybe  someone  will  see  them,  a  woman  and 
boy  walking  in  the  freezing  cold,  and  offer  them  a  ride.  She  can  see  the  wind 
coming  toward  her.  It  looks  like  water,  and  for  a  moment,  as  it  passes  over 
them,  the  two  are  completely  submerged  and  floating  down  the  street — or  so 
it  seems.  Choking  from  the  water-wind,  coughing  and  blinking,  Miss  Betsy 
staggers  backward. 

“I  want  my  mommy,”  Johnny  says.  His  voice  is  a  tire  whining  against  as¬ 
phalt,  a  strip  of  burning  rubber.  She’s  a  druggie,  Miss  Betsy  wants  to  say,  prob¬ 
ably  a  junkie.  She’s  unfit  for  motherhood.  Instead  of  explaining  this  to  the  boy, 
she  pulls  him  by  the  hand,  ignoring  his  pleas.  They  walk  several  more  blocks. 
I  wonder  how  tall  the  tree  in  the  closet  has  grown,  Miss  Betsy  thinks.  I  wonder  if 
Vickie  is  still  waiting  for  her  ice  cream  cone.  I  wonder  if  Worthington’s  prick  is  still 
inside  Claire. 

She  stops  walking  and  grabs  Johnny  by  the  shoulders.  “Why  did  you  die 
in  Korea?”  she  asks  him.  “Why  did  you  leave  me  with  blood  all  over  my  god¬ 
damned  bed?  Half  of  that  blood  was  yours.”  She’s  shaking  Johnny  now,  hard, 
and  Johnny’s  crying.  “You’re  a  son  of  a  bitch,  do  you  know  that?  You’re  why  I’m 
here  right  now.  Do  you  hear  me?  It’s  all  your  fault!  Every  last  thing.” 

Miss  Betsy  sees  in  the  distance  several  men  and  women  running  toward 
her.  They,  too,  are  without  coats,  and  she  thinks  at  first  that  they  are  being 
chased.  But  no:  they  are  all  people  from  the  party.  And  no  one  else  is  behind 
them.  They  are  heading  for  Miss  Betsy,  swarming  toward  her.  Before  Miss  Betsy 
can  turn  and  run,  she  is  tackled  to  the  ground,  the  air  knocked  out  of  her. 

She  hears  someone  saying  over  and  over,  “My  baby,  my  baby,”  and  she 
hears  Johnny  saying,  “She  hurt  me.”  A  man  on  top  of  Miss  Betsy,  staring  down 
at  her,  says,  “Are  you  crazy,  lady?  Are  you  nuts?” 

Miss  Betsy  sees  Worthington  and  yells  a  warning  to  everyone  with  him: 
“You  are  the  children  of  your  father,  the  Devil,  and  you  want  to  follow  your 
father’s  desires.”  She’d  heard  a  priest  say  this  once  in  church  many  years  ago, 
and  now  it’s  come  back  to  her,  as  clear  as  the  pocky  face  of  the  man  on  top 
of  her. 

“She’s  having  a  bad  trip,”  someone  says,  and  someone  else  says,  “Let’s  take 
her  back  and  calm  her  down.” 

A  knot  blooms  at  the  back  of  her  head;  her  face  is  too  raw  to  touch. 
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“When  he  tells  a  lie,”  she  continues,  glaring  at  Claire,  “he  is  only  doing  what 
is  natural  to  him,  because  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  all  lies!”  She  lets  two 
men  she  doesn’t  know  help  her  while  Johnny  and  his  mother  keep  a  safe 
distance  ahead. 


jA L  few  weeks  later,  Miss  Betsy  loses  her  job.  The  producer,  whose  gout  has  all 
but  incapacitated  him,  tells  her  that  she  has  become  too  unpredictable.  “But 
worse,”  he  says,  “is  that  you  don’t  look  all  that .  .  .  how  shall  I  put  this  .  .  .  hy¬ 
gienic  anymore.  We  need  someone  more  .  .  .  what’s  the  best  word  .  .  .  clean.” 

Miss  Betsy  refuses  to  respond  to  any  of  the  producer’s  accusations,  and 
after  a  few  days  of  not  speaking  at  all,  she  realizes  that  there  is  no  need  for 
speech.  Why  talk?  The  only  things  to  talk  about  are  trivial  and  insignificant, 
so  why  bother? 

Miss  Betsy  expects  a  lull  in  the  show,  but  when  she  turns  on  her  tv  the 
next  morning,  she  sees  that  the  new  host  is  Claire.  Alone  in  her  room,  she 
thinks,  Miss  Claire?  Her  heart  clenches,  fistlike.  Her  face  is  so  hot  she  needs  a 
cool  washcloth  to  put  on  her  forehead. 

She  quits  going  to  parties.  She  stops  dropping  acid  and  smoking  grass,  but 
there  is  always  gin  around  to  take  the  edges  off  and  smooth  life’s  corners. 

Her  father  dies  one  Saturday  afternoon  after  heading  into  the  basement  to 
tinker  with  the  Hoosier  cabinet  he  bought  when  Miss  Betsy  was  still  a  teenager. 
According  to  Dolores,  the  last  thing  he  asked,  before  heading  downstairs,  was 
if  eggnog  really  had  eggs  in  it. 

“Imagine,”  Dolores  says  at  the  funeral,  “living  with  a  man  for  forty  years 
who  doesn’t  know  if  eggnog  really  has  eggs  in  it.”  Dolores  takes  a  deep  breath 
and  holds  it  a  moment.  She  looks  as  though  she  might  start  weeping.  “I  turned 
my  back  on  him,”  she  says.  “I  refused  to  answer.”  Dolores,  who’s  unaware  that 
Miss  Betsy  no  longer  speaks,  shakes  her  head.  “I  should  have  answered  his 
questions,  but  I’m  just  so  tired,  dear.  So  tired.” 


One  night,  on  her  way  to  the  corner  liquor  store,  a  man  with  a  gun  steps  out 
from  a  darkened  alley  and  demands  Miss  Betsy  hand  over  her  purse. 

Miss  Betsy  shakes  her  head.  I  can’t,  she  thinks. 

The  man  reaches  out  and  yanks  the  purse  strap  so  hard  that  Miss  Betsy 
falls  to  one  knee.  He  jerks  it  free  of  her  arm,  then  turns  back  into  the  alley  and 
takes  off  running.  Miss  Betsy,  on  her  hands  and  knees,  begins  weeping.  Her 
face,  slick  from  nervous  sweat  and  tears,  feels  as  though  it’s  leaking,  and  for  a 
moment  she  fears  she’s  been  shot,  even  though  she  knows  that  the  gun  wasn’t 
fired.  She  opens  her  mouth  to  scream,  but  nothing  comes  out. 
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At  night,  in  the  pitch-black,  she  sits  bolt  upright,  certain  someone  is  in¬ 
side  her  apartment.  It  could  be  the  thief  who  now  knows  her  address,  but 
maybe  it’s  someone  from  one  of  those  parties,  a  person  to  whom  she  gave  her 
personal  information  when  she  shouldn’t  have.  She  flips  on  the  light,  hoping 
to  scare  whoever  it  is,  but  no  one’s  here.  She  checks  every  room,  every  lock, 
every  window— all  is  secure.  When  she  gets  back  into  bed  and  turns  off  the 
bedside  light,  returning  to  darkness,  she  feels  it  again:  two  eyes.  But  she  real¬ 
izes  now  that  no  one’s  inside  her  apartment.  Someone  somewhere  has  pulled 
the  Magic  Mirror  from  Miss  Betsy’s  stolen  purse  and  is  staring  at  her  through 
its  empty  oval.  She  should  find  it  a  comfort — someone,  at  least,  is  watching 
her — but  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  watched  anymore.  Like  talking,  nothing  good 
has  come  from  it. 


A^Ciss  Betsy  drives  back  home  to  Beloit  the  next  morning,  abandoning  her 
Chicago  apartment  and  leaving  behind  her  belongings. 

“So,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  up  here?”  Dolores  asks.  “Do  you 
want  to  stay  here  for  a  while?” 

Miss  Betsy  nods. 

“You  got  a  cold  or  something?”  Dolores  asks.  “You  got  laryngitis?” 

Miss  Betsy  writes  on  a  pad  of  paper,  I  quit  talking. 

Her  mother  reads  the  message,  thinks  about  it,  and  then  starts  weeping. 
After  a  week  in  the  house,  Dolores  demands  that  Miss  Betsy  speak. 

“I  won’t  eat  today  unless  you  talk  to  me!”  Dolores  says.  “I’ll  starve  myself 
to  death!” 

Miss  Betsy  doesn’t  speak,  and  Dolores  eventually  makes  herself  a  tuna 
sandwich. 

The  next  morning,  Dolores  is  weeping  again  at  the  kitchen  table.  “My  own 
daughter  is  a  mute,”  she  says  when  she  notices  Miss  Betsy  walking  into  the 
room. 

I’m  sorry,  Miss  Betsy  writes,  but  Dolores  crumples  the  sheet  up  and  tosses 
it  aside.  “Oh  sure,  oh  sure,”  she  says.  “You’re  sorry.  But  what  about  me?”  she 
asks.  “How  do  you  think  I  feel?” 

After  a  few  weeks,  Dolores  gives  up  her  theatrics  and  the  two  women  fall 
into  a  routine,  a  rhythm  of  life  Miss  Betsy  remembers  clearly  from  childhood. 
When  she  hears  Dolores’s  car  keys  jingle,  she  puts  on  her  long  wool  coat,  care¬ 
fully  buttoning  it  up.  She  trails  behind  her  mother  and  listens  to  the  woman’s 
tirades  about  this  or  that  while  she  herself  remains  silent.  Today,  in  the  car, 
Dolores  returns  to  her  favorite  subject:  Miss  Betsy  not  talking. 

“Why  won’t  you  talk,  dear?”  she  asks.  “It’s  not  right,  you  not  talking.  Why 
won’t  you  talk  to  me?  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you?” 
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Dolores  pulls  into  the  parking  lot  of  the  last  remaining  butcher  shop  in 
Beloit.  Dolores  has  been  coming  here  for  over  thirty  years,  but  soon  she’ll  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  go  to  the  supermarket.  Supermarkets  are  the  wave  of  the  future— 
or  so  everyone  says.  But  the  only  future  that  concerns  Dolores  is  tomorrow. 
Tomorrow  is  the  Junior  League  luncheon,  and  it’s  Dolores’s  turn  to  host. 

Miss  Betsy  follows  Dolores,  who  heads  straight  for  the  counter  to  take  a 
plastic  number  off  its  hook.  While  they  wait,  Dolores  studies  the  meat. 

“I  pray  for  you  to  talk  again,”  Dolores  says.  “I  pray  every  night,  Betsy,  but 
I’m  not  sure  what  else  I  can  do.” 

Miss  Betsy  shakes  her  head.  Not  here  is  what  she  tries  to  communicate. 

“Number  fourteen?”  the  butcher  asks,  and  Dolores  steps  up.  She  orders 
a  pound  of  chicken  breasts,  pointing  to  the  ones  that  she  wants,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  tongue,  she  wants  the  butcher  to  hand  it  to  her  for  further  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  butcher  tears  a  sheet  of  wax  paper,  picks  out  a  plump  one,  and  hands 
it  over  the  counter  to  Dolores. 

Miss  Betsy’s  mother  is  as  inexplicable  to  her  as  a  perfect  stranger.  The 
butcher  and  Miss  Betsy  make  eye  contact,  and  there’s  a  moment  when  Miss 
Betsy  believes  that  they  are  thinking  the  same  thing:  This  woman  is  a  handful, 
isn’t  she?  The  tongue  is  gray  and  knobby,  an  unsightly  piece  of  flesh.  Dolores  is 
squeezing  and  sniffing  it.  She  is  making  a  spectacle  of  herself,  and  the  people 
in  the  shop  have  stopped  what  they’re  doing  to  stare  at  her.  The  butcher,  vis¬ 
ibly  tired  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  silenced  animals,  smiles  at  Miss  Betsy 
and  Miss  Betsy  smiles  back,  while  Dolores  holds  the  thick  slab  above  her  head. 
Moving  her  lips,  speaking  to  herself,  Dolores  peers  hopefully  up  at  the  dead 
tongue,  as  if  offering  it  to  the  gods.  □ 
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CRITIC’S  NOTEBOOK 


Adam  Kirsch 

To  Hold  in  a  Single  Thought 
Reality  and  Justice 

Yeats,  Pound,  Auden,  and  the  Modernist  Ideal 


On  the  night  of  October  24,  1917,  William  Butler  Yeats  was  just  four  days  into 
an  already  inauspicious  honeymoon.  At  fifty-two,  he  had  married  a  twenty-five- 
year-old  named  Georgie  Hyde-Lees,  but  only  after  proposing  marriage  first  to 
his  longtime  love,  Maud  Gonne,  and  then  to  Maud’s  young  daughter,  Iseult. 
After  both  of  them  said  no,  he  turned  to  George,  an  Englishwoman  whom  he 
knew  through  their  common  interest  in  magic  and  the  occult.  Between  the 
age  difference  and  Yeats’s  continuing  love  for  the  Gonnes,  things  did  not  look 
promising  for  the  newlyweds. 

But  that  night,  George  found  a  way  to  win  and  keep  Yeats’s  attention:  she 
started  to  talk  to  ghosts.  For  the  next  seven  years,  she  would  regularly  go  into 
trances  and  receive  mystical  information  from  spirits,  which  she  channeled 
through  sessions  of  automatic  writing.  As  the  communications  from  beyond 
got  more  and  more  elaborate,  Yeats  decided  that  what  George  was  really  trying 
to  teach  him  was  the  secret  system  of  the  universe,  a  mystical  plan  that  would 
explain  all  of  history  and  human  nature.  The  biographer  Brenda  Maddox  has 
argued,  I  think  convincingly,  that  these  sessions  were  actually  George’s  half¬ 
conscious  efforts  to  teach  Yeats  how  to  be  a  better  husband,  by  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  and  taking  her  seriously  as  an  intellectual  partner. 

In  any  case,  George’s  ghosts  had  an  important  result  for  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture.  After  the  first  session,  Yeats  told  the  ghosts  that  he  would  happily  give  up 
poetry  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  “explaining  and  piecing  together”  their  message. 
“No,”  came  their  response:  “We  have  come  to  bring  you  metaphors  for  poetry.” 
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This  instruction  proved  to  be  the  most  important  one  that  Yeats  received 
from  the  spirits.  He  did  write  a  book,  called  A  Vision,  that  tried  to  codify  every¬ 
thing  he  had  learned  from  George,  using  an  elaborate  system  based  on  cones 
and  gyres  and  phases  of  the  moon.  But  in  his  introduction  to  A  Vision,  after 
detailing  all  the  weird  experiences  he  had  gone  through— trance  states,  odd 
coincidences,  telepathic  communications,  even  inexplicable  smells — Yeats  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “if  sometimes,  overwhelmed  by  miracle  as  all  men  must  be  when 
in  the  midst  of  it,  I  have  taken  such  periods  literally,  my  reason  has  soon  recov¬ 
ered.”  His  mystical  symbols,  he  decided,  were  really  metaphors. 

What  the  spirits  taught  Yeats,  underneath  all  the  odd  machinery  of  A  Vi¬ 
sion,  was  that  the  world  is  not  as  it  appears;  that  there  is  another  order  in  the 
universe,  a  hidden  and  majestic  and  powerful  order,  which  a  few  choice  spirits 
can  learn  to  see.  For  Yeats,  this  revelation  confirmed  the  definition  of  poetry 
he  had  long  held:  that  it  was  a  matter  of  disciplining  and  transforming  the  or¬ 
dinary  world.  “As  I  look  backward  upon  my  own  writing,”  he  once  said,  “I  take 
pleasure  alone  in  those  verses  where  it  seems  to  me  I  have  found  something 
hard  and  cold,  some  articulation  of  the  Image  which  is  the  opposite  of  all  that 
I  am  in  my  daily  life,  and  all  that  my  country  is.” 

This  was  the  opposition  that  Yeats  meant  to  capture  when  he  wrote  that 
his  mystical  metaphors  “helped  me  to  hold  in  a  single  thought  reality  and 
justice.”  The  famous  phrase  could  be  the  motto  of  the  whole  generation  of 
poets  that  we  now  know  as  the  high  Modernists.  For  poets  such  as  Yeats,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Ezra  Pound,  and  Wallace  Stevens,  reality — the  world  as  it  is,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  street — is  incomplete  on  its  own.  It  needs 
to  be  balanced,  corrected,  and  maybe  even  replaced  by  a  contrary  vision  of 
justice— the  world  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  can  be  in  great  works  of  art  and 
literature.  For  Yeats  and  Pound,  in  particular,  the  effort  to  “hold  in  a  single 
thought  reality  and  justice”  was  responsible  for  what  was  best  in  their  poetry. 
But  it  was  also  responsible  for  much  that  was  morally  questionable — which 
helps  to  explain  why  one  of  their  greatest  successors,  W.  H.  Auden,  came  to 
repudiate  that  high  ambition. 


What  did  the  ideal  of  “justice”  mean  for  Yeats’s  own  poetry?  First  of  all,  it 
meant  a  certain  tone  of  voice.  No  poet  sounds  more  imposing  than  Yeats:  the 
strong  rhythms,  the  lofty  rhetoric,  the  prophetic  point  of  view,  all  make  his 
poems  sound  more  like  incantations  than  ordinary  speech.  That  is  one  reason 
why  few  poets  are  more  dangerous  to  imitate:  when  you  sound  like  Yeats, 
everyone  can  tell.  But  this  tone  of  voice,  which  might  sound  silly  or  arrogant 
coming  from  another  poet,  is  completely  natural  to  Yeats,  because  it  echoes 
his  major  theme:  his  longing  to  replace  his  ordinary  self  with  a  sublimely 
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artificial  substitute — or,  as  he  often  put  it,  to  cover  his  natural  face  with  an 
artistic  mask. 

He  makes  this  idea  most  explicit  in  the  poems  he  wrote  just  after  he 
started  communicating  with  George’s  ghosts.  In  “Ego  Dominus  Tuus,”  from 
the  1919  collection  The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole,  he  divides  himself  into  two  speak¬ 
ers,  which  he  calls  “Hie”  and  “Ille,”  after  the  Latin  words  for  this  and  that. 
These  two  sides  of  himself  are  really  the  spokesmen  for  reality,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  justice,  on  the  other,  file,  speaking  for  justice,  declares:  “By  the 
help  of  an  image  /  I  call  to  my  own  opposite,  summon  all  /  That  I  have  han¬ 
dled  least,  least  looked  upon.” 

This  provokes  an  objection  from  Hie,  speaking  for  reality:  “And  I  would 
find  myself  and  not  an  image.”  This  is  the  voice  of  sincerity,  of  what  would  later 
be  called  the  confessional  poet:  to  find  yourself  means  to  be  true  to  reality  as 
it  is,  warts  and  all.  But  Yeats,  in  this  phase  of  his  career,  has  no  patience  for 
this  kind  of  poetry,  which  he  sees  as  merely  sentimental.  “That  is  our  modern 
hope,”  replies  file,  “and  by  its  light  /  We  have  lit  upon  the  gentle,  sensitive 
mind  /  And  lost  the  old  nonchalance  of  the  hand;  /  .  .  .  We  are  but  critics,  or 
but  half  create,  /  Timid,  entangled,  empty  and  abashed.” 

Armed  with  this  conviction,  Yeats  would  go  on  to  write,  in  his  fifties  and 
sixties,  the  best  poems  of  his  career,  and  some  of  the  best  in  the  language.  They 
are  poems  of  incredible  musical  and  formal  strength,  overpowering  poems, 
and  they  are  about  the  way  art  can  overpower  nature,  the  way  justice  can  get 
the  better  of  reality.  That  is  the  theme  of  perhaps  his  most  famous  poem,  “Sail¬ 
ing  to  Byzantium,”  which  leads  off  his  great  book  of  1928,  The  Tower. 

I 

That  is  no  country  for  old  men.  The  young 
In  one  another’s  arms,  birds  in  the  trees, 

— Those  dying  generations — at  their  song, 

The  salmon-falls,  the  mackerel-crowded  seas, 

Fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  commend  all  summer  long 
Whatever  is  begotten,  born,  and  dies. 

Caught  in  that  sensual  music,  all  neglect 
Monuments  of  unageing  intellect. 

II 

An  aged  man  is  but  a  paltry  thing, 

A  tattered  coat  upon  a  stick,  unless 

Soul  clap  its  hands  and  sing,  and  louder  sing 

For  every  tatter  in  its  mortal  dress, 

Nor  is  there  singing  school  but  studying 
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Monuments  of  its  own  magnificence; 

And  therefore  I  have  sailed  the  seas  and  come 
To  the  holy  city  of  Byzantium. 

III 

O  sages  standing  in  God’s  holy  fire 
As  in  the  gold  mosaic  of  a  wall, 

Come  from  the  holy  fire,  perne  in  a  gyre, 

And  be  the  singing-masters  of  my  soul. 

Consume  my  heart  away;  sick  with  desire 
And  fastened  to  a  dying  animal 
It  knows  not  what  it  is;  and  gather  me 
Into  the  artifice  of  eternity. 

IV 

Once  out  of  nature  I  shall  never  take 
My  bodily  form  from  any  natural  thing, 

But  such  a  form  as  Grecian  goldsmiths  make 
Of  hammered  gold  and  gold  enamelling 
To  keep  a  drowsy  Emperor  awake; 

Or  set  upon  a  golden  bough  to  sing 
To  lords  and  ladies  of  Byzantium 
Of  what  is  past,  or  passing,  or  to  come. 

The  city  of  Byzantium,  the  capital  of  the  late  Roman  Empire — today  it 
is  the  city  of  Istanbul,  in  Turkey — is  Yeats’s  symbol  of  a  world  where  art  has 
completely  replaced  nature.  It  is  a  wonderful  image  of  what  Yeats’s  kind  of 
poetry  hopes  to  achieve,  and  at  its  best  really  manages  to  do.  He  gives  myths, 
symbols,  and  metaphors  such  musical  power,  and  such  intellectual  conviction, 
that  while  the  poem  lasts  they  seem  more  real  than  reality. 

Yet  there  is  also  a  cost  to  this  way  of  writing  poetry,  which  you  can  see  in 
some  of  Yeats’s  other  poems  from  this  period.  For  if  the  world  as  it  should  be  is 
all  that  matters  to  a  poet,  the  world  as  it  is  can’t  help  looking  a  little  contempt¬ 
ible  and  that  goes  for  all  the  people  in  it.  That  contempt  can  be  heard  in 
Yeats  s  poem  The  Phases  of  the  Moon,”  one  of  the  poems  most  explicitly  based 
on  the  ideas  in  A  Vision.  In  this  dialogue  poem,  Michael  Robartes — another 
one  of  Yeats’s  mystical  spokesmen— complains  about  “Reformer,  merchant, 
statesman,  learned  man,  /  Dutiful  husband,  honest  wife  by  turn,  /  Cradle  upon 
cradle,  and  all  in  flight  and  all  /  Deformed.”  They  are  deformed  because  they 
are  merely  themselves,  and  not  what  Yeats  called  their  anti-selves,  the  ideal 
that  the  artist  strives  to  become. 
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But  this  kind  of  transformation  is  not  easy;  it  can  even  be  violent.  Michael 
Robartes  makes  that  clear  when  he  says:  “For  perfected,  completed,  and  im¬ 
movable  /  Images  can  break  the  solitude  /  Of  lovely,  satisfied,  indifferent  eyes.” 
The  word  “break”  is  crucial  here,  and  so  is  the  contempt  behind  the  words 
“satisfied”  and  “indifferent.”  In  lines  like  these,  we  see  how  Yeats’s  longing  for 
justice  can  lead  to  being  indulgent  towards  violence,  or  worse.  After  all,  this 
contempt  for  the  petty  satisfactions  of  bourgeois,  civilian  life  was  one  of  the 
common  themes  of  European  intellectuals  after  World  War  I,  and  helped  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  perverted  vision  of  justice  that  was  Fascism.  Yeats 
who  briefly  flirted  with  an  Irish  Fascist  group,  the  Blueshirts— knows  that  vio¬ 
lence  can  be  made  seductive. 

That  is  what  happens,  I  think,  in  Yeats’s  mystical  poem  “The  Second 
Coming”: 

Turning  and  turning  in  the  widening  gyre 

The  falcon  cannot  hear  the  falconer; 

Things  fall  apart;  the  centre  cannot  hold; 

Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world, 

The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  everywhere 

The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 

The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 

Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 

You  can  see  in  the  poem’s  first  stanza  that  Yeats  is  afraid  of  this  Second 
Coming,  but  also  fascinated  by  it.  The  “rough  beast  that  slouches  towards 
Bethlehem,”  later  in  the  poem,  is  at  once  terrifying  and  purgative,  a  second 
Christ  who  will  transform  the  world  beyond  our  recognition.  “The  blood- 
dimmed  tide”  may  threaten  to  drown  the  “ceremony  of  innocence,”  but  it  is 

also  necessary  to  wash  the  world  clean. 

But  Yeats  does  not,  in  the  end,  give  in  to  the  mystique  of  violence.  Just  as 
he  remains  rational  enough  to  recognize  that  the  system  he  propounded  in  A 
Vision  was  finally  a  metaphor,  not  a  revelation,  so  he  recognizes  that  the  kind 
of  transformation  he  writes  about  in  “Sailing  to  Byzantium  cannot  be  brought 
about  in  any  actual  city.  His  respect  for  reality  is  finally  greater  than  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  justice. 

You  can  see  this  in  the  beautiful  poem  “The  Stare’s  Nest  by  My  Window,” 
from  the  sequence  “Meditations  in  Time  of  Civil  War.”  The  destruction  caused 
by  the  Irish  Civil  War  (1922-23),  which  Yeats  witnessed  firsthand,  helped  him 
to  realize  that  any  attempt  to  impose  a  vision  of  justice  by  force  leads  to  inhu¬ 
manity.  “We  are  closed  in,”  he  writes,  “and  the  key  is  turned  /  On  our  uncer¬ 
tainty;  somewhere  /  A  man  is  killed,  or  a  house  burned,  /  Yet  no  clear  fact  to  be 
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discerned.”  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  Yeats  imagines  the  possibility  of  healing 
through  an  image  of  natural  renewal.  In  the  poem’s  refrain,  Yeats  describes  an 
empty  bird’s  nest — belonging  to  the  “stare,”  or  starling — and  invites  the  bees 
to  come  and  build  their  hive  in  it.  In  other  words,  Yeats  is  no  longer  asking  to 
be  “out  of  nature”;  instead,  he  asks  nature  to  repair  itself.  In  the  same  spirit,  he 
acknowledges  that  the  opposite  of  reality  is  not  always  justice.  The  opposite  of 
reality  can  also  be  mere  fantasy: 


We  had  fed  the  heart  on  fantasies, 

The  heart’s  grown  brutal  from  the  fare; 
More  substance  in  our  enmities 
Than  in  our  love;  O  honey-bees, 

Come  build  in  the  empty  house  of  the  stare. 


To  see  how  dangerous  it  can  be  for  a  poet  who  does  not  know  that  the  heart 
can  grow  brutal  on  fantasies,  we  only  need  to  look  at  Ezra  Pound,  whose  need  to 
impose  his  private  vision  of  justice  on  reality  led  him  to  complete  moral  disaster. 
Pound  was  a  close  friend  and  disciple  of  Yeats— they  lived  together  for  some 
time  during  the  First  World  War,  and  Pound  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
Yeats’s  old  lovers.  It  was  for  more  than  just  personal  reasons,  however,  that  Yeats 
introduced  A  Vision  with  a  long  letter  “To  Ezra  Pound.”  Yeats  could  tell  that  his 
own  desire  to  make  reality  resemble  art  would  find  an  ideal  audience  in  Pound. 

In  fact,  Yeats  quotes  Pound’s  poem  “The  Return”  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  resurrection  of  myth  that  he  himself  was  attempting.  “The  Return”  is  one  of 
the  first  great  Modernist  poems,  not  just  for  its  free  verse  and  broken  lines,  but 
for  its  vision  of  the  rebirth  of  ancient,  pre-rational  ways  of  thinking.  For  Pound, 
as  for  Yeats  in  “The  Second  Coming,”  such  a  resurrection  of  myth  and  the  gods 
of  myth  was  frightening,  yet  extremely  seductive.  Here  is  “The  Return”: 

See,  they  return;  ah,  see  the  tentative 
Movements,  and  the  slow  feet, 

The  trouble  in  the  pace  and  the  uncertain 
Wavering! 

See,  they  return,  one,  and  by  one, 

With  fear,  as  half-awakened; 

As  if  the  snow  should  hesitate 

And  murmur  in  the  wind, 

and  half  turn  back; 

These  were  the  “Wing’d-with-Awe,” 

Inviolable, 
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Gods  of  the  winged  shoe! 

With  them  the  silver  hounds, 

sniffing  the  trace  of  air! 

Haie!  Haie! 

These  were  the  swift  to  harry; 

These  the  keen-scented; 

These  were  the  souls  of  blood. 

Slow  on  the  leash, 

pallid  the  leash- men! 

Like  Yeats’s  “rough  beast,”  Pound’s  new  divinities  are  bloody  and  violent, 
presences  to  be  admired  but  also  feared.  These  gods  are  hunters,  who  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  kill.  Already  in  a  poem  like  “The  Return,”  which  was  published  in 
1912,  you  can  see  the  possible  dangers  of  Pound’s  style  of  mythical  thinking.  Per¬ 
haps  those  dangers  wouldn’t  seem  evident  if  we  didn’t  know  how  Pound’s  life 
and  work  were  going  to  develop.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  especially  after  he  saw 
some  of  his  most  talented  friends  killed  in  the  First  World  War,  Pound’s  fantasy 
of  a  perfect  society— his  private  vision  of  justice — became  an  obsession. 

Seeing  how  badly  the  European  order  had  failed  in  1914,  Pound  came  to 
feel  that  actual  human  society  was  completely  corrupt,  a  failure  that  had  to  be 
erased  so  that  the  world  could  start  again.  You  can  see  this  total  disdain  in  his 
postwar  poem  “Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberley,”  when  he  writes: 

There  died  a  myriad, 

And  of  the  best,  among  them, 

For  an  old  bitch  gone  in  the  teeth, 

For  a  botched  civilization. 

Language  like  this  is  full  of  implied  violence;  it  calls  out  for  the  destruction 
of  what  it  condemns.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Pound  soon  began  to  commit  the 
mortal  sin  of  the  Modernist  generation — he  believed  that  the  kind  of  order 
you  can  create  in  a  work  of  art  can  also  be  imposed  on  human  life.  In  short,  he 
became  a  Fascist. 

Fascism,  Pound  helps  us  to  see,  is  at  bottom  an  aesthetic  idea.  It  means 
treating  society  as  though  it  were  a  work  of  art,  which  can  be  ruthlessly  shaped 
in  order  to  achieve  perfection.  That  is  the  vision  that  animates  Pound’s  major 
work,  The  Cantos,  the  long  poem  or  series  of  poems  that  he  worked  on  from 
1917  until  his  death  in  1972.  Ironically,  for  a  work  that  is  so  wildly  incoherent, 
the  Cantos’  central  theme  is  the  beauty  of  order— not  just  artistic  order,  but 
social  and  political  order.  Long  stretches  of  the  Cantos  are  dedicated  to  praising, 
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or  even  just  quoting,  historical  figures  whom  Pound  saw  as  ideal  leaders,  who 
created  societies  as  harmonious  and  symmetrical  as  a  work  of  art.  That  is  why 
he  likes  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  the  Renaissance  tyrant,  and  Confucius,  whom 
he  calls  by  his  Chinese  name,  Kung.  Here  is  the  speech  that  Pound  gives  to 
Confucius  in  Canto  13: 

And  Kung  said,  and  wrote  on  the  bo  leaves: 

If  a  man  have  not  order  within  him 


His  family  will  not  act  with  due  order; 

And  if  the  prince  have  not  order  within  him 
He  can  not  put  order  in  his  dominions. 


And  he  said 

“Anyone  can  run  to  excesses, 

It  is  easy  to  shoot  past  the  mark, 

It  is  hard  to  stand  firm  in  the  middle.” 

Pound’s  idea  of  order,  of  standing  firm  in  the  middle,  is  related  to  Yeats’s 
idea  of  “the  artifice  of  eternity.”  The  difference  is  that  Pound  was  not  satisfied 
with  eternity;  he  wanted  artifice  in  the  present,  and  he  believed  that  Mussolini 
could  create  it.  That  is  why,  during  the  Second  World  War,  Pound  remained 
in  Italy  and  made  propaganda  broadcasts  over  the  radio,  praising  Fascism  and 
the  Fascist  dictator.  If  you  look  at  a  pamphlet  that  Pound  wrote  in  1942,  called 
A  Visiting  Card,  you  can  see  that  the  themes  of  his  propaganda  are  identical  to 
the  themes  of  his  poetry.  He  wrote  that  “the  idea  is  not  achieved  until  it  goes 
into  action.  .  .  .  The  idea  that  does  not  go  into  action  is  a  truncated  idea.”  Po¬ 
etry  and  politics,  according  to  this  standard,  are  two  parts  of  the  same  process: 
the  vision  of  justice  that  begins  in  the  poet’s  mind  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
leader,  even  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

When  the  war  ended,  Pound  was  arrested  as  a  traitor  and  incarcerated  in 
an  American  Army  camp  in  Pisa.  There  he  wrote  what  became  known  as  the 
Pisan  Cantos,  which  many  readers  consider  the  best  part  of  the  whole  work. 
Published  in  America  in  1948,  The  Pisan  Cantos  provoked  a  major  controversy 
when  it  was  awarded  the  Bollingen  Prize  by  a  committee  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  public  objected  to  the  idea  of  giving  such  a  prize  to  a  traitor, 
who  had  only  escaped  execution  by  being  put  in  a  mental  hospital.  But  many 
literary  people,  including  the  prize  judges,  argued  that  the  quality  of  Pound’s 
work  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  personal  conduct. 

Yet  if  you  read  the  Pisan  Cantos  today,  what  is  most  striking  is  the  way  that 
their  best  parts,  as  well  as  their  worst,  seem  deeply  implicated  with  Pound’s 
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politics.  Early  in  Canto  74,  Pound  writes  beautifully  that  his  dream  was  “To 
build  the  city  of  Dioce  whose  terraces  are  the  colour  of  stars.”  This  is  a  vision  of 
the  just  city  that  Yeats  would  have  understood.  But  Yeats  would  not  have  gone 
on  to  write  what  Pound  does,  later  in  the  same  poem:  “the  yidd  is  a  stimulant, 
and  the  goyim  are  cattle  .  .  .  and  go  to  saleable  slaughter  /  with  the  maximum 
of  docility.” 

This  is  more  than  the  wandering  obsession  of  a  mentally  disturbed  man; 
there  is  an  essential  connection  between  Pound’s  idealism  and  his  anti-Semi¬ 
tism.  Jews,  to  Pound  as  to  Hitler,  had  no  place  in  the  perfect  society.  And 
Pound  had  no  hesitation  about  sweeping  away  persons  the  way  he  might  have 
struck  out  a  bad  line  in  a  poem.  This  disregard  of  actual  human  beings,  this 
willingness  to  destroy  real  people  in  pursuit  of  an  idea  of  perfection,  was  not 
as  far  removed  as  we  would  like  to  think  from  Pound’s  Modernist  poetics.  He 
was  not  a  poet  who  happened  to  stray  into  Fascism;  he  made  himself  into  a 
Fascist  poet. 


Pound  was  born  in  1885,  and  lived  through  the  First  World  War  as  an  adult. 
For  writers  of  his  generation,  especially  in  Italy  and  Germany,  Fascism  often 
looked  like  a  tempting  alternative  to  liberal  democracy.  Since  democracy  had 
not  managed  to  stave  off  war,  or  the  economic  and  social  chaos  that  followed 
it,  perhaps  dictatorship  could  do  better.  For  writers  of  the  next  generation, 
however,  it  was  the  extreme  Left,  not  the  extreme  Right,  that  seemed  to  hold 
the  key  to  the  future. 

Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  who  was  born  in  1907,  was  just  eleven  years  old 
when  the  World  War  ended.  He  was  one  of  the  first  major  poets  to  write  natu¬ 
rally  about  a  recognizably  modern,  twentieth-century  world.  This  marks  him 
off  sharply  from  poets  like  Yeats  and  Pound,  who  in  different  ways  were  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  democratic  and  technological  features  of  modern  society.  For 
Auden,  there  was  no  need  to  escape  from  a  world  of  automobiles  and  power 
lines  into  a  fantasy  of  Byzantium,  like  Yeats,  or  of  the  medieval  troubadours, 
like  Pound. 

Yet  Auden  shared  Pound’s  sense  that  Western  European  civilization  was 
in  crisis.  Auden’s  early  poems,  written  when  he  was  barely  out  of  his  teens,  are 
full  of  brilliantly  disturbing  images  of  a  sick,  elderly,  and  doomed  society.  You 
can  feel  this  ominous  atmosphere  in  his  very  first  mature  poem,  written  in 
1927,  when  he  was  only  nineteen: 

Who  stands,  the  crux  left  of  the  watershed, 

On  the  wet  road  between  the  chafing  grass, 

Below  him  sees  dismantled  washing-floors, 
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Snatches  of  tramline  running  to  the  wood, 

An  industry  already  comatose, 

Yet  sparsely  living.  A  ramshackle  engine 
At  Cashwell  raises  water;  for  ten  years 
It  lay  in  flooded  workings  until  this, 

Its  latter  office,  grudgingly  performed. 

And  further  here  and  there,  though  many  dead 
Lie  under  the  poor  soil,  some  acts  are  chosen, 

Taken  from  recent  winters.  Two  there  were, 

Cleaned  out  a  damaged  shaft  by  hand,  clutching 
The  winch  the  gale  would  tear  them  from;  one  died 
During  a  storm,  the  fells  impassable, 

Not  at  his  village,  but  in  wooden  shape 
Through  long  abandoned  levels  nosed  his  way, 

And  in  a  final  valley  went  to  ground. 

This  is  a  post-apocalyptic  England,  living  in  the  ruins  of  its  former  great¬ 
ness.  But  Auden,  like  many  writers  his  age,  hoped  that  Communism  would 
give  England  back  the  sense  of  energy  and  purpose  it  had  lost.  If  Yeats  and 
Pound  made  idols  out  of  Art,  Auden’s  idol  was  History:  he  believed  that  Com¬ 
munism  was  the  future,  and  that  the  poet  should  try  to  hasten  its  coming.  This 
was  his  own  solution  to  the  problem  of  reconciling  reality  and  justice.  And  in  a 
way  it  was  even  more  perilous  than  the  solution  the  high  Modernist  generation 
had  found,  because  Auden’s  vision  of  justice  was  not  primarily  metaphorical. 
He  believed  that  reality  actually  could  be  corrected  by  a  new  political  order, 
and  that  his  own  work  could  play  a  role  in  that  process. 

Like  every  young  writer  of  the  1930s,  Auden  saw  the  Spanish  Civil  War  as  a 
crucial  test.  Spain’s  left-wing  Republican  government  represented  the  hopeful 
future,  but  it  was  under  deadly  attack  from  a  Fascist  rebellion  led  by  General 
Franco.  At  this  crisis,  Auden  could  not  resist  the  siren  song  of  political  vio¬ 
lence.  The  most  notorious  example  was  his  poem  Spain,  written  in  1937  and 
published  as  a  pamphlet.  Its  refrain  is  “To-day  the  struggle,”  and  it  concludes 
with  a  rousing  call  to  arms: 

To-morrow  for  the  young  the  poets  exploding  like  bombs, 

The  walks  by  the  lake,  the  weeks  of  perfect  communion; 

To-morrow  the  bicycle  races 

Through  the  suburbs  on  summer  evenings.  But  to-day  the  struggle. 
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To-day  the  deliberate  increase  in  the  chances  of  death, 

The  conscious  acceptance  of  guilt  in  the  necessary  murder; 

To-day  the  expending  of  powers 
On  the  flat  ephemeral  pamphlet  and  the  boring  meeting. 

To-day  the  makeshift  consolations:  the  shared  cigarette, 

The  cards  in  the  candlelit  barn,  and  the  scraping  concert, 

The  masculine  jokes;  to-day  the 
Fumbled  and  unsatisfactory  embrace  before  hurting. 

The  stars  are  dead.  The  animals  will  not  look. 

We  are  left  alone  with  our  day,  and  the  time  is  short,  and 
History  to  the  defeated 
May  say  Alas  but  cannot  help  nor  pardon. 

In  Yeats,  and  even  much  of  the  time  in  Pound,  the  seduction  of  violence  is 
veiled  and  metaphorical;  but  in  this  poem,  Auden  calls  explicitly  for  “necessary 
murder.”  “Spain”  is  a  thrilling  poem,  but  a  deeply  disturbing  one,  because  it 
shows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  gifted  poet  to  use  his  gifts  in  the  service  of  violence. 

Before  too  long,  Auden  himself  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  1939,  as 
Europe  was  on  the  brink  of  a  Second  World  War,  he  left  England  for  America, 
where  he  would  spend  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ele  was  widely  criticized  for 
this  move  by  other  English  writers,  who  thought  he  was  deserting  his  country 
in  a  time  of  danger.  But  in  Auden’s  own  view,  leaving  England  was  the  only  way 
for  him  to  rescue  his  poetry  from  a  different  kind  of  danger.  For  a  decade,  he 
had  been  read  as  an  oracle  of  the  future,  and  in  the  name  of  the  future  he  had 
written  things — such  as  the  lines  in  Spain  — that  he  now  believed  were  inhu¬ 
mane.  Only  by  striking  out  on  his  own  would  he  be  able  to  escape  the  gravita¬ 
tional  pull  of  history,  and  find  a  new  way  of  reconciling  reality  and  justice. 

Starting  in  1939,  then,  Auden  made  himself  into  a  very  different  kind  of 
poet.  Early  Auden  was  ominous,  obscure,  and  politically  engaged;  later  Auden 
would  be  rational,  eloquent,  and  religious.  He  showed  how  serious  he  was 
about  this  transformation  by  refusing  to  print  Spain  in  later  collections  of  his 
work.  It  was  one  of  his  most  powerful  poems,  but  he  had  come  to  believe  that 
its  message  was  wrong,  and  he  saw  it  as  his  responsibility  to  disavow  it. 

Auden’s  later  poetry  changed  a  great  deal  in  form  and  style,  and  readers 
have  always  debated  whether  it  was  a  change  for  the  better.  Reading  early 
Auden  is  like  eavesdropping  on  a  radio  broadcast  from  the  future:  even  when 
you  can’t  make  out  exactly  what  the  words  mean,  their  tone  is  unmistakable 
and  thrilling.  Reading  later  Auden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  like  listening  to 
the  table  talk  of  a  very  cultivated,  slightly  campy  don:  he  is  almost  comically 
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articulate.  For  some  critics,  this  was  a  sign  of  decline.  The  poet  Philip  Larkin, 
a  great  admirer  of  the  early  Auden,  thought  Auden’s  work  of  the  1950s  was 
“fundamentally  unserious.” 

Today,  however,  this  verdict  looks  definitely  wrong.  In  fact,  Auden’s  poetry 
changed  as  it  did  because  he  had  become  much  more  serious  about  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  a  writer.  Above  all,  what  changed  in  Auden  was  the  way  he  thought 
about  the  relation  between  reality  and  justice.  In  the  1930s,  he  thought  justice 
meant  transforming  reality  in  the  name  of  a  political  ideal.  In  the  1940s  and 
after,  he  began  to  think  that  this  kind  of  utopianism  was  actually  a  sure  path 
to  injustice — as  it  had  proved  to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead,  he  started  to 
think  that  the  true  definition  of  justice  was  doing  justice  to  reality,  by  register¬ 
ing  the  world  as  it  is,  in  all  its  variousness  and  complexity  and  individuality. 
This  was  a  new,  essentially  postmodernist  and  antimodernist,  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  art  and  the  world. 

The  poem  where  Auden  makes  this  new  understanding  clearest  is  “Hom- 
age  to  Clio,”  written  in  1955.  Clio,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the  Muse  of  History, 
and  Auden’s  poem  is  cast  as  an  address  to  her.  But  this  History  is  not  the  stern, 
remorseless  History  Auden  had  invoked  in  “Spain,”  where  he  wrote:  “History 
to  the  defeated  /  May  say  Alas  but  cannot  help  nor  pardon.”  Clio  is  History  as  a 
recorder  and  observer,  who  impartially  remembers  everything  that  happens:  as 
Auden  calls  her,  “Muse  of  the  unique  /  Historical  fact,  defending  with  silence  / 
Some  world  of  your  beholding.”  Clio’s  silence  is  the  silence  not  of  indifference 
but  of  cosmic  acceptance.  She  accepts  everything  into  her  gaze— Auden  writes, 
“I  have  seen  /  Your  photo,  I  think,  in  the  papers,  nursing  /  A  baby  or  mourning 
a  corpse”— and  so  she  is  the  ally  of  the  powerless  and  voiceless,  and  the  enemy 
of  the  powerful,  whom  Auden  in  this  poem  refers  to  as  “the  Big.”  “So  few  of  the 
Big  /  Ever  listen,”  he  writes:  “that  is  why  you  have  a  great  host  /  Of  superfluous 
screams  to  care  for.” 

Auden’s  mistrust  of  the  Big  can  be  seen  as  his  repudiation  of  the  poetics 
of  Modernism.  The  dictators  and  philosophers  that  Pound  wrote  about  in  The 
Cantos  were  definitely  Big;  so  were  the  aristocrats  and  mythical  Irish  heroes 
that  populate  Yeats’s  poetry.  Modernism,  one  might  say,  was  an  attempt  to  earn 
Bigness,  to  turn  reality  into  something  grander  and  more  perfect  than  it  is.  For 
poets  after  Modernism,  starting  with  Auden,  that  kind  of  Bigness  is  automati¬ 
cally  suspect;  it  has  too  much  in  common  with  the  arrogance  of  totalitarianism, 
and  not  enough  respect  for  the  claims  of  the  powerless.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  Auden’s  understanding  of  history,  and  his  conception  of  the  poet  as  some¬ 
thing  like  a  witness,  was  shared  by  postmodernist  poets  such  as  Czeslaw  Mi¬ 
losz,  Joseph  Brodsky,  and  Seamus  Heaney,  all  of  whom  write  about  and  against 
the  tyranny  that  results  when  people  try  to  impose  their  vision  of  justice  on 
reality.  Only  if  we  remember  that  witnessing  is  a  proud  role  for  the  poet,  as 
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well  as  a  humble  one,  can  we  understand  the  famous  definition  of  poetry  that 
Auden  put  forward,  appropriately  enough,  in  his  elegy  for  W.  B.  Yeats: 


For  poetry  makes  nothing  happen:  it  survives 
In  the  valley  of  its  making  where  executives 
Would  never  want  to  tamper,  flows  on  south 
From  ranches  of  isolation  and  the  busy  griefs, 
Raw  towns  that  we  believe  and  die  in;  it  survives, 
A  way  of  happening,  a  mouth. 
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ROBIN  EKISS 


Mozart's  Mother's  Bones 


Every  shadow  carries  its  own, 

but  is  too  dark  to  see  it — 
as  in  the  nautilus, 

each  turn  of  light 
leads  into  darkness, 

or  the  hall  outside  her  bedroom 

where  we  fought  like  children 
about  the  disposition 

of  her  possessions, 
anger  envelops  love. 

Recalcitrant  as  opals, 

Mozart’s  mother’s  bones 
are  buried  in  the  walls 

of  the  Paris  catacombs — 
hers  lay  starched  in  the  sheets. 

It  was  harder 

to  make  her  love  me 
than  to  drive  the  stars 

into  the  ocean. 

I  remember  the  wave- 

cuneiform  of  her  hair, 
ridged  like  sand 

above  her  shoulders,  and  in  the  rain, 
how  she  looked 
down  through  the  pavement — 
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something  to  do  with  shame 

and  disengagement.  Love 
embraces  anger,  somewhere  other 

than  where  we’ve  been — 
light  piercing  the  dark  shade 

of  remembrance.  Mozart’s  mother’s  bones 
are  buried  in  the  walls 
of  the  Paris  catacombs — 

how  else  is  there 

to  bury  this  white,  desirable  death? 
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STEVE  GEHRKE 


Homecoming:  Fourth  of  July 


Gas-fumes,  starlight,  my  car  on  Empty,  all  the  stations 
closed.  The  talk  on  the  radio’s  of  UFOs,  nonbodily 
abductions,  the  consciousness  extracted  and  replaced. 

Who  could  believe  such  things,  even  when  they’re  half- 
lost,  stranded,  parked  outside  a  darkened  Texaco  at  2  a.m.? 

Who  could  believe  death,  after  everything,  is  a  parking  lot 

at  night?  And  who  could  believe  I  had  to  perform  dialysis 

just  then?  The  home-kit,  the  dialysate,  the  stent  in  my  abdomen 

split  like  an  antenna,  one  tube  to  let  the  fluid  in,  one  tube  to  drain 

the  body’s  waste,  the  whole  contraption  like  something  da 
Vinci  might  have  drawn.  I  stepped  outside,  the  fluid- 
bag  placed  upon  the  roof,  while  the  other  started  filling 

at  my  feet.  This  is  how  I  would  administer  my  new  life: 
every  six  hours,  for  a  year,  the  fluid  extracted  and  replaced. 

And  when  I  had  finished,  the  stent  sealed  and  tucked 

beneath  a  bandage,  I  held  the  bag  of— was  it  urine?— in  my  hand, 
and  looked  up  at  the  universe  falling  through  my  face— star-cluster, 
neuron,  childhood,  disease,  my  parents  fighting,  slamming  doors— 

why  don’t  you  just  go  into  the  garage  and  do  it  then,  she  screamed— 
all  of  it  moving  through  me  and  away,  spun  deep  into  the  galaxy 
by  now,  happening  to  someone  else  in  some  other  way, 

as  I  stood  there  looking  back  through  the  windows  of  my  car, 
at  the  soda  bottles,  candy-wrappers,  trash,  the  empty  driver’s  seat, 
at  sunglasses,  scattered  tapes,  the  duffel  bags,  the  cigarette  packs 
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empty  on  the  dash.  For  a  moment,  I  couldn’t  step  back 
into  my  life.  For  a  moment,  I  stood  in  the  parking  lot, 
like  something  slowly  evolving  through  the  mud, 

feeling  alien,  strange.  If  someone  had  seen  me  there, 
with  that  fluid-bag,  would  I  have  looked  like  a  man 
holding  his  own  stomach  in  his  hand?  Would  I  have  looked 

like  David  holding  Goliath’s  head,  strong,  almost  muscular, 
alive?  In  the  far-off  chemistries,  in  the  tubes  cut  and  tangled  at 
my  feet,  in  the  dialysate  drawing  bits  of  water  from  my  blood, 

I  felt  the  past  being  extracted  and  replaced.  Then  I  cut  the  bag, 
and  watched  the  beam  of  poisoned  light  from  inside  of  me 
spreading  through  the  parking  lot,  the  fireworks,  the  sterilizing  night. 
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MARIANNE  BORUCH 


Ladder  against  a  House 


So  someone  climbed  it.  But  now 
it’s  dark.  Now  it’s  neither  street 
nor  curb,  sidewalk  or 
yard,  neither  weed  nor  grass. 

But  this  thin  outline, 
ladder  against  house,  trace 
of  the  will  to  go  up  or 
no,  earth  is 

the  welcoming  place.  I’m  walking  by. 
Or  imagining  I  walked  here. 

And  stopped  to  see  it’s  not 
an  invitation,  no  lit  window 
hovering  to  receive  it,  nothing 
at  this  hour  to  be  bolted 
or  scraped  or  primed  or 
painted.  It  might  be 
wood,  once  a  pine  in  a  narrowing 
swatch  of  pines.  And  for  the  rungs, 
oak,  how  one  stood 

years,  slowly  shifting  into  the  great  arc 

of  its  falling.  Summer.  There  was 

such  a  leaf  stained 

by  the  next  leaf,  cooler  in  those 

woods,  men  shouting  to  be 

heard  over  the  blistering 

racket  of  their  saws. 

I’d  climb  higher.  But  the  tree’s 
lost  all  contact  with  its  story. 

That’s  the  thing 

about  transformation.  There  are 
worse  fates,  it  did  not 
even  vaguely  say  to  itself. 
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MARIANNE  BORUCH 


Elevator 


Lower  floor.  And  it’s  all  about 

standing  there  at  a  bus  stop  with  maybe 

my  fidgety  brother,  or  alone,  years 

before,  years  of  no  car,  when  living 

in  a  city  meant  patience,  repeatedly 

looking  up  the  street.  Without  metaphor  now. 

I’m  here,  on  the  linoleum 

of  the  great  university,  looking  up 

at  numbers  going  red 

and  ascending.  And  that  sound— wind  tunnel 

in  the  wall,  this  thing  of  vertical  passage 

between  realms,  between  where  I  am 

and  where  I  must,  between  here  and  up  there 

on  another  floor  where  people 

open  envelopes  right  into  the  trash, 

nodding  I  know  exactly  what 

you  mean,  people  meaning  to  tell 

a  roomful  that  Henry  James  was  a  genius 

of  the  edgy  compound  sentence,  ditto 

Jane  Austen  of  those  big 

houses,  low  fire  in  the  grate 

lost,  after  the  fact,  occasional 

ticker  tape  floating  lightly  to  earth 

on  the  English  countryside. 

Third  floor.  Fourth.  Every  stop 
stops  to  the  buzz  of  a  fake  floor 
flush  to  the  real  floor  rooted 
on  girders,  the  door  opening  to  disgorge— 
to  disrobe,  my  brother  might  have  said.  Entry 
into  the  next  world  for  whatever  stalwart 
travelers  come  so  far  or  so  slightly, 
straight  up  or  straight  down.  And  now  it’s 
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down.  It’s  coming  down  slowly 
and  slowly.  I  have  time. 

I  can  lean  my  forehead 

against  the  cool  metal:  this 

blip,  sweet  riff  off  the  main  music, 

arteries  and  veins 

in  that  darkness,  rush 

and  pull  of  something  saved  from 

must-I-live-forever-on-this-floor? 

Thick  ropy  wires  with  never 

enough  give  to  move  without  bolting,  this  start 

and  stop  that  will  be  legend  one  day:  there  once  was 

a  thing  called  an  elevator.  And  the  odd 

graphic  on  the  computer  screen 

will  show  a  few  strangers  crowding 

the  smallest  room 

in  the  building,  looking  straight  ahead, 

shuffling  sideways  to  make  space 

for  the  young  woman,  the  exhausted 

baby  in  her  arms,  child  who 

cries  with  such  spirit.  I  hear  it  now,  my  ear 

against  the  closed  doors,  something 

unearthly,  not  human  yet, 

filtering  down  the  shaft,  distant 

such  weeping,  the  way  stars 

are  muffled  on  cloudy  nights 

then  reveal  themselves,  barely 

who  they  were 

so  many  light-years  ago. 
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PETER  BALAKIAN 


World  Trade  Center  /  Mail  Runner  /  '71 


Every  city  a  response  to  the  indifference  of  geology. 

From  the  pier  on  West  Street  the  towers  were  sun  on  steel. 

I  felt  the  tone-hole  sockets  vibrate  in  my  hand, 

I  felt  what  does  it  take  to  win  your  love  for  me 

woozy  like  bourbon,  insistent  as  the  crowds  pushing  around  me 
to  the  lunch  carts  and  heavenly  benches. 

By  the  time  I  pressed  the  buttons  Junior  Walker’s  sax 
was  swallowing  the  elevator. 

I  rose  up  a  vertigo  of  keys  into  the  plane  lingo 
of  anodized  aluminum  and  blue-skied-out  windowpanes; 

if  the  merging  of  writing  and  bureaucracy  started  urban  life, 
if  a  city  could  levitate  on  arbitrage  and  junk  bonds— 

If  the  sea  above  were  like  the  Hudson  down  here,  if 
I  tried,  I  tried,  I  tried  in  every  way  I  could. 

The  vents  were  cooling  me  down, 

I  had  a  check  for  a  half  million  in  my  pocket  (a  lot  for  those  days). 

At  the  sky  lobby  on  the  47th  I  looked  out 
at  the  barges  and  tugs  on  the  filthy  gold  water — 

the  Colgate  clock  on  the  Jersey  side  ticking 

in  the  late  capitalist  haze;  looked  out  into  the  mica  flakes  of  air 

the  gulls  flat  as  floating  money, 

the  sun  spilling  on  the  geology  of  invisible  numbers. 
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PETER  BALAKIAN 


World  Trade  Center  / 

Mail  Runner  /  Summer  '73 


There  was  no  languor,  no  drowsy  trade  winds, 
or  stoned-out  stupor  of  lapping  waves, 

only  news,  the  big  board  of  crime, 
corporate  raiding,  selling  short  and  long. 

It  didn’t  matter,  I  was  no  Ishmael. 

I  just  hovered  there  in  the  thick  of  the  material— 

at  the  edge  of  a  skyline  of  money, 
rising  in  a  glass  box. 

It  was  comic  to  think  Bachelard  believed  elevators 
had  destroyed  the  heroism  of  stair-climbing. 

In  the  rush  of  soaring  metallic,  past  the  whiff  of  four-martini  lunches, 
up  gearless  traction  in  transparency, 

waves  of  cool  air  coming  from  the  vents. 

At  the  85th  in  a  sky  lobby  we  stalled  out  and  the  sun 

flooded  the  glass/the  river/the  cliffs 

Jersey  was  just  gouache  and  platinum  coming  apart — 

a  glistening  smudge 

and  some  nagging  line  from  Roethke  I’d  been  reading- 
circulating  the  air: 

“It  will  come  again.  Be  Still.  Wait.” 
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PETER  BALAKIAN 


World  Trade  Center  /  Black  Holes  /  '74 


I  may  have  flunked  physics 
but  I  was  full  of  black  holes 
and  wind  that  was  slamming  the  tower 

as  I  rose  in  the  glass  box 
up  to  the  8oth  with  a  check 
from  Chilean  Line.  Black  holes 

opened  relativity,  created  frozen  stars. 

In  the  sky  lobby  on  the  99th  I  loafed 
over  headlines  of  John  Dean’s  testimony 

and  the  suicide  of  a  CEO — 

I  heard  the  relativity  of  the  wind. 

Everything  was  like.  I  was  trapped  in  similes 

I  hated.  I  couldn’t  leave  my  head 

and  so  the  sound  was  insidious,  then  beautiful — 

Then  ...  it  was  there 

(if  I  say  I  once  bird-bone  pipes 
in  an  old  church  in  the  Caucasus 
like  this  wind  blowing  in  the  tracery 

of  the  top  floors,  in  the  pipelines 
and  farther  up.)  Through  the  glass 
I  could  see  the  other  tower  wavering — 

the  silver  like  broken  mica — 

I  was  falling  matter  dislodged  by  the  idea 
of  a  place  from  which  nothing  can  return: 
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Jackie  Wilson’s  tremolo,  Paganini’s 
broken  wires,  or  the  frantic  shaking 
of  the  small  bells  at  the  altar 

going  up  into  some  place 
beyond  the  smudged-out  sky 
above  the  radar  needle, 

above  the  planes  coming  out 
of  the  fog  on  their  way  to  Newark. 

It  was  possible  to  hoist  an  object 

out  of  a  black  hole  with  a  rope; 

this  bit  of  knowledge  I  was  hanging  on  to. 
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DANIEL  GROVES 


So  Long 


I  keep  my  distance,  watching  (as  you  would) 
over  nodding  heads,  from  my  parking  spot, 
your  burial  in  a  corresponding  plot. 

Underfoot,  you  might  be  understood, 
as  we  assume  the  silence  of  the  dead 
reciprocal  of  all  we  left  unsaid. 

Alike  in  our  indifference  to  any 
common  ground  (like  this),  conspirators, 
almost— I  saved  my  breath  as  you  save  yours 
(oneself  is  enough,  one  is  one  too  many), 

we  shared — exchanged — our  handshakes  (medium  strength), 
and  thereby  held  each  other  at  arm’s  length. 

The  party  begins  (that  quickly)  departing.  Still 
apart,  and  still  a  part  of  them,  I  cross 
myself  as  they  do,  passing.  Sorry  for  your  loss. 

Keep  busy,  and  do  keep  in  touch.  We  will 
and  will  not.  Apprehensions,  out  of  tact, 
then  self-effacements  turn  to  face  this  fact, 

for  which  you  are  beyond  forgiving  me. 

If  there  were  something  I  could  take,  a  keepsake 
you  meant  for  me  .  .  .  you  meant  for  me  to  take 
this  stance  for  so  long:  objectivity, 
distance.  Now,  six-feet  even— fathomless,  skin-deep— 
our  distance  is  the  only  thing  we  keep. 
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Brief  History 

An  Essay  by  Burke  Butler 

His  lime 


w  my  father  was  sixteen,  he  drove  off  a  cliff.  He  took  three  classmates 
with  him:  his  best  friend,  who  was  a  fellow  member  of  the  football  team,  and 
two  girls.  Two  of  his  passengers  died.  My  father,  in  the  driver’s  seat,  survived 
almost  without  a  scratch. 


When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father  affixed  an  upraised  pad  of  paper  to  his 
truck  dashboard.  To  and  from  my  school,  as  we  waited  in  the  traffic  he  drew 
pictures  to  answer  my  many  questions.  Once  he  tried  to  explain  black  holes 
by  sketching  a  picture  of  a  boy  with  a  tennis  ball.  Imagine  throwing  a  ball 
upwards  from  earth,  he  said.  Gravity  pulls  it  down  again.  Light  is  so  fast  that 
gravity  does  not  pull  it  back  down,  like  it  does  a  ball.  Light  escapes.  In  a  black 
hole,  gravity  is  much  stronger.  If  light  passes  over  the  horizon,  it  will  never 
escape  again. 

What  happens  once  you  are  inside?  I  asked  him.  This  was  the  pinpoint  of 
my  fascination,  the  edge  to  which  I  tiptoed  and  then  fell  back,  shivering. 
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My  father  traced  circular  lines  in  heavy  ink.  You  see  everything  and  every¬ 
one  clearly  from  your  side  of  the  horizon,  he  said.  But  no  one  can  see  you. 


I  was  in  high  school  when  my  mother  and  I  discovered  an  unlabeled  box  in 
our  garage.  Inside  were  over  thirty  picture  frames  in  shades  of  silver  and  gold, 
a  paper  image  of  an  anonymous  family  under  each  smooth  sheet  of  glass.  The 
frames  had  never  been  used. 

My  father  had  degrees  in  engineering,  psychology,  and  business  from  three 
different  universities,  but  he  rarely  held  a  job.  Once  he  insisted  upon  hanging 
his  diplomas  and  certificates  on  our  basement  walls.  My  parents  argued  when 
my  father  bought  his  first  handful  of  picture  frames;  my  mother  felt  they  were 
too  expensive.  She  never  saw  the  other  thirty. 

My  mother  and  I  carried  the  heavy  box  inside.  For  months  it  lay,  split  open, 
in  the  corner  of  her  room.  Eventually  we  wrapped  the  frames  in  tissue  paper 
to  distribute  to  family  for  Christmas.  We  never  told  the  recipients  where  we 
found  their  gifts. 

Nor  did  my  mother  and  I  speak  of  the  night  when  she,  too  tired  to  cook, 
reheated  a  Tupperware  container  of  homemade  pasta  sauce.  The  sauce  was 
one  of  my  father’s  famous  dishes.  He  had  placed  it  in  the  freezer  a  few  weeks 
before  he  killed  himself. 


My  father  loved  the  ocean.  He  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles  when  his  was  the  only 
street  in  the  neighborhood,  a  few  tract  homes  set  behind  an  apple  orchard.  He 
and  his  older  brother  crawled  under  the  reeds  of  the  local  river;  the  yellow  stalks 
formed  tunnels  over  their  heads.  My  grandfather  worked  for  the  Water  Depart¬ 
ment,  engineering  dams  that  curved  rivers  toward  the  deserts  in  the  south. 

After  I  was  born,  we  moved  from  California.  On  visits  to  Los  Angeles,  my 
father  took  me  to  the  beach.  Waves  pressed  me  into  the  sand  and  rushed  into 
my  mouth,  so  I  could  not  breathe.  By  then,  the  river  was  a  cement  wash.  When 
it  rained,  green  water  trickled  into  the  L.A.  River. 

My  father  smoked  two  packs  a  day.  When  he  quit,  he  placed  a  small  speaker 
under  his  pillow.  A  woman  spoke  of  a  soft,  smooth  beach,  her  voice  drifting 
over  a  background  of  seagulls  and  ocean  waves.  Sometimes  I  settled  my  ear  on 
his  pillow  and  listened  to  the  seagulls  in  the  distance. 

I  drove  past  a  woman  who  was  smoking  in  her  car  today,  my  father  said.  I 
felt  so  happy  I  wasn  t  her.  My  father  did  not  say  anything  when  he  began  smok- 
ing  again.  He  left  the  house  for  his  cigarettes,  and  we  pretended  not  to  notice. 
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My  parents  were  shunned  by  the  parents  of  little  girls  who  should  have  been 
my  friends.  These  were  the  days  before  househusbands;  most  mothers  were 
soccer  moms  with  college  degrees  in  theology  or  English.  My  mother  was  a 
business  executive.  The  only  other  women  in  her  company  worked  for  her. 
What  sort  of  husband  was  a  woman  like  her  to  have?  Normal  families  have 
someone  at  home  doing  all  the  work,  my  mother  says.  That  was  your  father. 

When  he  had  been  unemployed  for  ten  years,  my  mother  took  my  father  to 
an  outsourcing  firm,  where  experts  helped  him  compile  his  resume.  He  rented 
a  plush  office  with  a  glass  door  and  spent  his  afternoons  sitting  at  a  desk  and 
looking  at  sheets  of  paper  in  his  briefcase.  My  father  declined  every  interview 
the  firm  found  for  him.  I  don’t  want  to,  he  said.  I  can’t. 

My  father  went  to  see  a  psychiatrist.  The  doctor  asked  to  meet  my  mother, 
but  she  refused.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  she  said.  When  she  eventu¬ 
ally  accompanied  my  father  to  one  of  his  sessions,  the  psychiatrist  asked  my 
mother  why  she  wasn’t  upset  that  her  husband  was  unemployed.  My  mother 
turned  to  face  the  analyst.  I  don’t  need  to  be  Mrs.  Doctor  Somebody,  she  told 
him.  Unlike  your  wife. 

Before  his  marriage,  my  father  worked  for  a  few  years  as  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer.  He  felt  so  anxious  that  he  could  not  concentrate;  he  frequently  left  the 
office  building  for  long  walks,  or  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  He  was  anal-retentive,  a 
perfectionist.  His  co-workers  called  him  Little  Hitler. 

Each  day  during  his  lunch  break,  my  father  drove  somewhere,  parked,  and 
slept  for  half  an  hour  in  his  truck.  I  wonder  how  strange  the  world  must  have 
appeared  to  him  as  he  awoke.  I  wonder  if  he  knew,  then,  how  little  he  be¬ 
longed,  how  smoothly  the  world  proceeded  without  him. 


When  I  was  twelve,  we  moved  back  to  California,  to  San  Diego.  From  our 
condo,  I  walked  to  the  adjacent  empty  lot  fluffed  with  fresh  dirt  in  preparation 
for  a  new  development.  I  kicked  a  deflated  volleyball  and  looked  at  the  horizon. 
Hot  air  balloons  scattered  across  the  sky,  shimmering  in  the  heat.  I  watched 
them  from  the  empty  lot,  and  then  returned  home.  I  didn’t  go  outside  to  play 
after  that,  and  the  lot  was  soon  covered  in  houses.  Cement  sealed  off  the  earth. 
Culs-de-sacs  whispered  of  the  features  they  had  obliterated;  Woodland  Hills, 
Poppy  Seed  Spring.  When  the  wind  was  right,  balloons  filled  the  sky  like  boil¬ 
ing  eyeballs.  From  above,  the  city  would  look  like  a  corpse,  dried  beneath  the 
desert  sun,  stretching  a  lonely  bone  hand  into  the  brush  hills. 


I  went  to  a  sleepaway  camp  when  I  was  thirteen.  My  father  wrote  me 
three-page  typed  letters  on  colored  printer  paper.  One  arrived  each  day.  The 
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cat  misses  you,  he  wrote:  She  meows  for  you.  I  brushed  her  this  afternoon.  He 
told  me  what  he  ate  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner. 

My  father  wrote  how  one  evening,  as  he  and  my  mother  walked  in  the 
suburb,  braids  of  blue  smoke  illuminated  the  sky.  He  found  the  sight  beautiful. 
The  next  day,  the  US  Army  issued  a  press  release.  The  braids  were  debris  from 
a  test  rocket.  Not  harmful  to  humans. 

I  returned  home  from  camp  with  a  face  peeling  from  wind  chap.  Dirt 
was  embedded  in  my  crumbling  skin,  turning  my  cheeks  turmeric  yellow.  My 
mother  sat  me  on  the  counter  in  her  master  bathroom  and  scrubbed  my  face 
for  an  hour.  In  the  evening,  my  parents  bought  a  grocery  store  cake  and  we  sat 
in  the  backyard  next  to  the  hollow  decorative  boulders.  Your  father  missed  you 
so  much  that  we  watched  the  camp  promotional  video,  my  mother  said,  and 
imagined  you  there,  on  the  lake,  sailing,  gliding  past  on  water  skis. 

He  placed  a  card  in  the  mailbox,  addressed  and  stamped.  He  hoped  that  I 
wouldn’t  realize  the  card  was  from  him  until  I  opened  it.  He  was  disappointed 
when  I  recognized  his  handwriting  on  the  envelope. 

On  the  card,  a  cat  and  dog  sat  together  peacefully,  watching  a  soft,  distant 
rainbow.  I  missed  you  when  you  were  away  at  camp,  he  wrote.  Let’s  have  a  fun 
summer  together. 

I  mumbled  a  thank-you.  He  killed  himself  three  weeks  later. 


You  two  were  like  two  peas  in  a  pod,  my  mother  tells  me.  He  was  more 
than  most  fathers. 

I  trace  my  father  in  my  face.  I  hold  my  wide  jaw  between  my  thumb  and 
forefinger,  press  the  heels  of  my  palms  into  deep-set  eye  sockets.  My  mother’s 
face  is  a  soft  yellow,  as  narrow  as  her  hands. 

My  father  gutted  and  rebuilt  every  house  we  ever  lived  in.  He  sketched  their 
skeletons  on  long  sheets  of  graph  paper.  Crystalline  lines  traced  projected  inte¬ 
riors,  each  room  measured  to  the  final  millimeter.  I  thought  of  their  structures 
as  the  insides  of  whales.  To  get  to  the  bathrooms,  I  tiptoed  on  the  ribs,  avoiding 
empty  spaces.  I  returned  from  school  to  find  that  staircases  had  shifted  in  my 
absence,  opened  back  doors  to  discover  missing  floors.  I  finished  my  homework 
stomach-down  in  the  dust,  with  saws  murmuring  in  the  background. 

My  father  never  finished  the  last  house  he  worked  on:  a  Spanish-style 
residence  on  the  tip  of  a  cliff  overlooking  San  Diego.  My  parents  hoped  to 
move  in  eventually.  But  it  had  an  unstable  foundation.  The  dimensions  of  the 
rooms  changed  from  day  to  day.  My  father  kept  redrawing  his  plans;  his  sheets 
of  graph  paper  were  cloudy  from  eraser  marks. 

When  my  father  disappeared,  my  mother  and  I  drove  to  the  construction 
site.  I  feared  a  beam  had  fallen  on  him;  I  imagined  him  unconscious  and  bleed- 
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ing  on  the  floor.  But  the  house  was  empty.  On  the  way  home,  I  imagined  every 
truck  passing  us  on  the  freeway  was  his. 


My  father  rented  movies  for  me  whenever  I  stayed  home  sick,  such  as  A 
Brief  History  of  Time.  Once,  when  I  had  strep  throat,  he  rented  movies  about 
black  holes;  among  them,  a  rusty  science-fiction  movie  from  the  1970s.  In 
it,  a  spacecraft  entered  a  black  hole.  The  astronauts  inside  thinned  as  gravity 
stretched  their  feet  from  their  heads.  Then  the  space  station  emerged  in  an¬ 
other  world  where  devils  scampered  in  black  flames. 

My  father  could  explain  to  me  the  properties  of  light;  or  capture  with  me 
the  praying  mantises,  or  wolf  spiders,  or  box  turtles,  whatever  crawled  in  our 
driveway.  He  taught  me  how  to  catch  lightning  bugs  in  jars  to  use  as  night- 
lights,  how  to  punch  small  holes  in  lids  of  saran  wrap. 

When  I  was  afraid  of  the  dark,  he  always  promised  to  come  back  and  check 
on  me  after  I  fell  asleep.  A  half  hour  after  eight  o’clock,  he  padded  down  the 
hallway  in  his  slippers,  to  make  sure  no  monster  had  eaten  me  in  his  absence. 

His  stomach  was  just  round  enough  for  me  to  place  my  head  on,  like  a 
pillow. 


He  called  my  mother  from  the  parking  lot  of  a  hardware  store.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  truck,  a  gun  beside  him.  Come  to  me,  he  said,  I  am  afraid  I  will.  She 
got  him  and  together  they  drove  home  and  broke  the  gun  into  pieces  on  the 
kitchen  table.  Then  they  drove  from  condo  to  condo  and  placed  the  black  metal 
pieces,  one  after  another,  in  trash  bins.  They  distributed  the  fragments  across 
the  entire  town,  so  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  assemble  them  again. 

He  said  he  was  nothing,  my  mother  tells  me.  He  said,  everything  Burke  is, 
is  because  of  you,  Norah.  My  mother  told  him  that  I  could  not  survive  without 
him.  She  told  him  that  I  was  his  mirror,  that  I  loved  him.  Yes,  he  said.  Yes,  I  see. 
I  see  now. 

I  thought  it  was  just  his  depression  talking,  my  mother  tells  me.  You  know, 
like  when  you  were  in  high  school  and  saying  that  you  didnt  deserve  to  live. 
No  one  makes  any  sense  when  they’re  like  that.  Its  just  nonsense. 


He  left  a  note:  Gone  to  grocery  store.  Shortly. 

His  body  was  found  in  the  desert.  A  helicopter  pilot  spotted  his  truck 
against  the  sand.  I  hoped  for  an  open-casket  funeral,  but  his  skin  had  melted 
in  the  heat. 

I  cried  once.  Pornographically,  staring  at  my  face  in  the  mirror. 
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My  mother  found  a  piece  of  paper  in  our  house  on  which  he  listed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  suicide.  Methodical,  considered.  Just  like  him.  Her  name  was 
listed  under  pro:  Norah  Doesn’t  Respect  Me. 

He  promised  he  would  call,  she  says.  I  told  him,  you  just  call  my  pager  if 
you’re  feeling  bad,  and  I’ll  come  home  right  away.  No  matter  where  I  am,  I’ll 
come  home.  She  pauses.  You  know,  he  was  protecting  you.  He  didn’t  want  you 
to  have  to  come  home  and  find  his  body. 


So  how  did  he  do  it?  This  was  the  first  and  only  question  my  friend  asked 
me  about  him.  I  told  her  I  did  not  know,  which  was  the  truth.  And  then  I  told 
her  not  to  bother  coming  to  the  funeral.  A  few  months  after  his  death,  I  found 
the  coroner’s  report  on  the  kitchen  counter,  beneath  a  pile  of  papers.  Multiple 
lacerations  to  the  wrists. 

Now  people  rarely  ask  me  about  my  father.  I  avoid  bringing  up  the  topic. 
Suicide  is  a  word  that  kills  all  other  words,  a  kind  of  plague.  I  provide  a  few 
anecdotes,  with  the  necessary  emotional  inflections;  I  don’t  want  others  to  see 
how  bored  I  am.  What  do  you  want  to  see?  I  imagine  asking.  When  he  died,  I 
killed  myself  also.  An  unconscious  motion,  a  reflex  of  biology,  a  shriveling  of 
brain  cells.  I  simply  could  not  live  without  him. 

David  and  Ethel  Rosenthal  used  to  live  near  our  house.  We  would  visit 
them  and  they  would  give  me  gifts;  strange  trinkets,  musty  books  from  their 
basement.  I  remember  once  my  father  asked  them  about  life  in  Auschwitz  and 
my  mother  kicked  his  ankle  under  the  table.  After  my  father’s  death,  David  told 
my  mother,  I  think  of  John  often.  Sometimes  the  world  is  too  horrible  for  good 
people.  At  his  wife’s  funeral  he  pulled  on  my  mother’s  arm  urgently,  holding 
her  back  as  they  walked  to  the  burial  plot.  I  think  of  John  often,  he  repeated. 
I  liked  John. 

Together,  David  and  my  mother  proceeded  to  Ethel’s  tombstone.  The  rabbi 
told  everyone  in  the  mourning  party  to  find  a  seam  in  their  clothing.  Each 
person  felt  for  a  seam,  tightened  their  palms,  and  tore. 


A  psychiatrist  once  told  me,  Well,  you  know,  he  planned  it.  Don’t  you  think 
he  knew?  That  he  planned  for  that  day?  Which  is  why  he  chose  not  to  go  with 
you  and  your  mother  to  lunch? 

She  spoke  to  me  with  clarity,  as  if  regarding  something  I  could  not  see. 


The  last  time  I  saw  my  father,  I  was  screaming  at  my  mother.  I  was  thirteen, 
and  ugly,  and  looked  fat  in  my  dress.  It  was  lime  green,  with  a  stripe  across  the 
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chest.  We  were  supposed  to  go  to  lunch  with  friends. 

My  mother  told  me  that  my  father  was  too  tired  to  join  us.  But  he  followed 
me  into  the  garage  and  crouched  by  my  open  car  door,  his  brown  hands  with 
their  thick  sap  veins  resting  for  balance  on  the  metal. 

I  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  sad,  he  said. 

I  slammed  the  car  door  in  his  face. 


If  you  believe  you  are  watching  someone  approach  the  horizon  of  a  black 
hole,  you  are  the  victim  of  an  optical  illusion.  The  person  disappeared  across 
the  edge  long  ago.  You  see  only  the  shimmer  of  his  light  from  years  before.  □ 
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This  is  the  story  my  father  never  tells. 

It  is  August  1973.  My  father,  Theobald  Dunn,  is  twenty-four.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  stationed  at  a  US  Army  base  in  Alaska,  listening  for  the 
first  stirrings  of  a  Soviet  missile  launch.  Before  that,  he  spent  a  year  studying 
for  the  priesthood  at  a  seminary  in  Boston.  Before  that,  he  attended  college  for 
three  semesters.  Now  he  is  back  in  Wiltwyck,  New  York,  the  town  where  he 
was  born  and  raised,  working  at  my  grandfather’s  hardware  store. 

My  grandfather,  Patrick  Dunn,  is  sixty.  Fie  is  a  naturalized  citizen,  a  reg¬ 
istered  Republican,  and  the  past  president  of  the  Ulster  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  buys  a  new  Cadillac  every  three  years;  when  he  trades  in  the 
old  car  for  the  new,  the  older  car  is  pristine.  Like  the  cars  he  buys,  he  has  a 
defiantly  angular  appearance:  chin  like  the  grille  of  his  ’72  Fleetwood,  his  body 
a  wedge  of  folded  steel  and  knife-edged  chrome.  In  four  months— two  weeks 
before  Christmas— he  will  suffer  his  third  heart  attack,  the  one  that  finally 
does  him  in,  while  shoveling  snow  in  his  driveway. 

His  hardware  store,  Dunn  &  Sons,  sits  on  Main  Street  in  Wiltwyck.  He 
named  the  store  when  his  sons  were  still  in  grade  school,  an  uncharacter¬ 
istically  sentimental  act  testifying  to  his  faith  in  the  future— the  “&  Sons”  a 
promise  that  the  generations  would  work  hand  in  hand  to  guarantee  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  tools,  paint,  and  plumbing  supplies  in  the  middle  Hudson  Valley.  My 
grandfather  is  fond  of  saying  that  he  gave  the  boys  their  good  looks  and  the 
names  of  Irish  patriots  to  carry  into  the  world — what  they  did  after  that  was 
their  own  business.  But  the  name  of  the  store  suggests  that  “their  own  busi¬ 
ness”  already  has  an  address,  an  ad  in  the  yellow  pages,  and  a  team  in  the 
Wiltwyck  little  league. 

My  grandfather  has  a  regular  tee  time  at  Wiltwyck  Country  Club — Satur¬ 
days  at  two,  just  late  enough  for  him  to  close  the  store,  drink  a  gin  and  tonic 
in  the  men’s  grill,  and  change  into  his  two-tone  golf  shoes.  He  rarely  asks  his 
sons  to  play  with  him,  but  that  Saturday  in  August,  he  invites  my  father  and  my 
uncles  Eamon  and  Michael,  who  work  full-time  at  the  store,  to  play  eighteen, 
an  opportunity  they  do  not  pass  up.  It  is  not  the  chance  to  spend  another  four 
hours  with  my  grandfather  that  draws  them;  the  course  is  the  attraction.  They 
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grew  up  playing  here,  but  now  that  they  have  reached  adulthood,  none  of  them 
can  afford  the  membership  dues. 

My  grandfather’s  invitation  to  his  sons  is  not  motivated  by  nostalgia.  He 
has  something  he  needs  to  tell  my  father,  but  it  has  never  been  easy  for  him  to 
talk  to  his  middle  son.  Theobald — Teddy,  at  my  grandmother’s  insistence — has 
always  been  a  sourpuss,  a  worrywart,  the  only  boy  in  the  neighborhood  who 
had  to  wear  a  mouthpiece  to  bed  to  keep  him  from  grinding  his  teeth  to  dust. 
Skittish  and  nervous — those  were  words  that  fit  my  father  in  his  youth,  and 
if  my  grandfather  ever  asked  himself  how  he  got  that  way,  he  probably  laid  it 
at  the  feet  of  my  grandmother.  She  must  have  babied  him;  the  other  boys  never 
needed  a  nickname.  My  grandfather  hasn’t  noticed  that  years  spent  listening  for 
sounds  that  never  came — a  calling  from  God,  a  jagged  rainstorm  of  Russian 
missiles— have  calmed  my  father,  although  the  time  away  from  home  has  done 
little  to  brighten  his  personality. 


By  the  time  the  starter  sends  my  father,  uncles,  and  grandfather  to  the  first 
tee,  the  sun  is  hammering  at  their  backs.  The  air  is  gauzy  and  damp.  The  rain 
the  night  before  should  have  softened  the  course,  but  the  fairways  are  as  stiff 
and  brittle  as  the  head  of  a  broom.  Pouring  out  of  the  trees  that  line  the  first 
fairway,  the  sheet-metal  rattle  of  the  cicadas  grows  louder  and  more  shrill  as 
the  temperature  hikes  into  the  nineties. 

“Ah,  Jaysus!”  my  grandfather  says,  slipping  into  the  exaggerated  brogue 
he  uses  when  he  is  angry,  or  immoderately  happy,  or  delivering  the  final  line 
of  a  story.  “Are  we  golfing  or  swimming?”  He  is  plucking  at  his  shirt,  which 
sticks  to  his  back  and  dampens  wherever  his  fingers  make  contact  with  the 
fabric.  He  hates  the  sun  for  glaring  at  his  defenseless  Celtic  skin;  hates  sweat¬ 
ing  through  his  shirt  before  he  reaches  the  turn  at  the  ninth  hole.  He  is  not  a 
prim  man— no  man  his  size  could  be  called  prim— but  he  is  fastidious:  his  golf 
shirts  are  pressed,  his  irons  glint  in  the  sun,  and  at  the  end  of  the  round  he  will 
take  a  toothbrush  to  the  underside  of  his  golf  spikes. 

“Too  hot  for  you,  Dad?”  Eamon  says.  He  cranes  his  head  and  stage-whispers 
to  my  father  and  Michael:  “He’s  already  looking  for  excuses  for  the  hundred 
he’s  going  to  shoot.” 

My  grandfather  jerks  his  driver  out  of  his  golf  bag  and  eyes  his  oldest  son. 
“That’s  awfully  big  talk  for  someone  who  can’t  break  par  at  New  Paltz.” 

Break  par?  Eamon  opens  his  arms  wide,  as  if  staggered  by  my  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  words.  New  Paltz  is  a  public  course,  a  short-yardage  span  of  scorched 
grass  and  sandy  tee-boxes.  “I  shot  an  eagle  last  week.” 

“Likely  a  bald  eagle,”  my  grandfather  says.  “If  your  brothers  were  still  in  the 
army,  they’d  have  to  arrest  you.” 
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Before  Eamon  can  respond,  my  grandfather  cuts  him  off.  “Now  pipe  down. 
I  didn’t  bring  you  here  so  you  could  run  your  mouth  all  day.”  But  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  why  he  brought  Eamon  and  Michael  to  the  golf  course.  My  grandfather 
needs  to  work  himself  into  a  talking  frame  of  mind  and  for  that  he  needs  an 
audience.  A  natural  showman,  he  prefers  the  stage  of  the  hardware  store,  the 
barroom,  or  the  golf  course— places  where  men  gather  to  trade  stories  rather 
than  confidences. 

At  the  store,  a  circle  of  older  men  come  in  every  Saturday  morning  to 
spend  three  dollars  and  thirty  minutes  on  the  week’s  news.  While  my  uncles 
fold  their  arms  and  laugh  with  the  other  men,  my  father  tends  the  paint  mixers 
at  the  back  of  the  store.  He  hears  the  bursts  of  staccato  laughter  from  the  front, 
but  the  words  are  drowned  out  by  the  thudding  of  the  cans  blending  pure  pig¬ 
ments  into  flat  colors. 


From  the  first  tee  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  a  long  day  for  my  father.  His  swing  is 
rusty  and  his  short  game  is  a  shambles.  Each  time  one  of  my  father’s  tee  shots 
slices  into  the  dense  woods  or  a  chip  shot  lands  squarely  in  the  open  palm  of  a 
sand  trap,  my  grandfather,  usually  not  a  sympathetic  player,  dispenses  pats  on 
the  back  and  kind  words— Hang  in  there,  Teddy,  you’ll  get  it  together.  My  grand¬ 
father  is  keeping  his  instincts  in  check:  his  first  impulse  is  to  ride  my  father 
about  the  way  he’s  playing,  to  establish  a  laughing,  back-and-forth  patter  with 
this  young  man  the  way  he  does  with  other  men.  The  problem  is  that  my  father 
will  not  meet  him  halfway,  or  any  way  at  all.  With  each  hole  he  grows  more 
frustrated  by  his  inability  to  put  the  ball  within  fifty  yards  of  where  he  wants 
it  to  go,  and  when  he  gets  frustrated,  my  quiet  and  occasionally  sullen  father 
becomes  quieter  and  more  sullen.  My  grandfather  is  looking  for  the  lever  that 
will  open  his  son’s  rigid  jaw:  what  he  has  to  say  will  be  easier,  he  believes,  if  his 
son  isn’t  giving  him  that  sad-sack  stare  all  day.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  soft  touch  might  be  just  the  thing  to  put  his  son  at  ease,  but  my  father  will 
not  respond  and  the  effort  is  chafing  at  my  grandfather.  He  keeps  at  it  like  a 
man  camped  in  front  of  the  nickel  slots,  expecting  the  next  pull  to  be  the  one 
that  lines  up  the  cherries  and  disgorges  the  jackpot.  He  has  already  invested  a 
pocketful  of  his  patience,  and  he  is  beginning  to  consider  other  games  where 
his  bluff  confidence  can  bully  the  table  into  submission. 

My  father  is  the  last  to  tee  off  on  the  eighth,  where  the  fairway  pushes 
through  a  stand  of  pines  before  veering  sharply  toward  the  green.  The  safe  play 
is  to  lay-up  on  the  turn  and  hope  to  reach  the  green  with  a  long  second  shot. 
My  father  blasts  his  drive  high  and  to  the  right,  trying  to  shoot  over  the  trees, 
cut  the  angle  on  the  dogleg,  and  leave  himself  a  short  chip  to  the  green.  Eamon 
and  Michael  are  laughing  before  he  finishes  his  backswing. 
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“I  think  you  spent  too  much  time  with  the  Eskimos,”  Eamon  says.  “Maybe 
in  the  North  Pole  left  is  that  way,  but  back  here  it’s  still  this-a-way.”  He  hooks 
his  arm  to  the  left  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  fairway,  which  my  father  has 
completely  misplayed. 

“I  hear  in  Alaska  you  have  to  use  a  dogsled  instead  of  a  caddy,”  Michael  says. 
“It  must  be  throwing  off  your  concentration  not  to  have  a  bunch  of  dogs  licking 
their  balls  between  shots,  right  Teddy?” 

“Forget  the  dogsled,”  Eamon  says.  “He’s  going  to  need  a  bloodhound  to  find 
that  ball.” 

“Kiss  my  ass,”  my  father  says. 

“Come  on,  Teddy,”  Michael  says,  “do  you  really  think  that’s  going  to  help 
your  swing?” 

“Alright,  that’s  enough  out  of  the  both  of  you.”  My  grandfather  has  his 
hands  raised,  palms  out,  like  a  referee  in  a  boxing  match.  “We  don’t  need  the 
crude  talk,  and  I  won’t  have  you  mocking  your  brother  for  the  time  he  spent 
defending  this  country  from  the  communists.” 

“Communists?”  Eamon  says.  “Dad,  he  was  in  Alaska.” 

“And  did  the  Russians  invade  while  he  was  up  there?” 

“Well-” 

“Well  nothing.  I  say  he  must  have  been  doing  a  mighty  good  job  of  it.” 

“We’re  just  having  some  fun,”  Eamon  says,  “aren’t  we  Teddy?”  Before  my 
father  can  open  his  mouth,  my  grandfather  finishes  the  conversation. 

It  s  not  the  kind  of  fun  I  want  to  be  hearing  today.”  Without  looking  at  my 
father,  he  grabs  his  bag  and  stalks  down  the  fairway.  Michael  and  Eamon  ex¬ 
change  a  look— eyes  rolling,  a  quick  snort  with  the  nose— and  follow.  My  father 
is  left  to  collect  his  bag  and  consider  what  has  happened.  He  looks  out  at  the  re¬ 
treating  figure  of  my  grandfather  and  sees  a  man  who  still  thinks  of  his  second 
son  in  the  most  damning  terms  for  a  family  of  boys:  moody,  delicate,  sensitive. 


So  what's  next?"  Michael  says.  He  and  my  father  are  deep  in  the  rough  on 
the  ninth,  far  from  my  grandfather  and  Eamon.  They  scan  the  thatch  for  their 
wayward  Top-Flites,  tasseled  grass  brushing  their  knees.  “What’s  the  next  stop 
on  the  Teddy  Dunn  world  tour?” 

Since  when  does  Anchorage  qualify  as  the  world?”  my  father  says. 

It’s  more  than  most  people  around  here  have  seen,”  Michael  says. 

Not  more  than  you,  my  father  says.  “And  you’re  still  here.” 

“I’ve  seen  enough  of  the  world.”  Michael  locates  his  ball  and  kicks  it  from 
the  tall  grass  to  the  edge  of  the  fairway.  “This  place  suits  me  just  fine.” 

This  is  the  closest  that  he  and  my  uncle  will  come  to  talking  about  Vietnam 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  Michael  is  twenty-two,  and  only  one  year  removed 
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from  his  hitch  as  a  gunner  in  an  air  cavalry  unit.  Although  he  has  always  been 
the  one  who  holds  nothing  as  sacred,  the  kid  who  made  the  other  altar  boys 
crack  up  in  the  middle  of  a  funeral  mass,  he  doesn’t  talk  about  anything  he 
saw  or  did  in  Vietnam.  Michael  and  my  father  had  been  close  as  boys — Eamon 
existed  in  his  own  world,  breathing  the  rarefied  air  of  the  firstborn  son  and  the 
natural  athlete — but  sharing  a  bedroom  was  one  thing,  and  finding  words  for 
the  rough  edges  of  experience  was  another  matter  entirely. 

“So  what  about  you?”  Michael  says.  “I  never  thought  you  were  all  that  crazy 
about  living  here.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  my  father  says.  “I  was  thinking  of  giving  this  place  another 
chance.”  Until  he  says  it,  he  hasn’t  been  thinking  of  giving  the  town  another 
try — not  for  any  longer  than  it  takes  him  to  make  a  little  money  and  figure 
out  his  next  step.  Army  buddies  have  offered  to  help  him  find  jobs  in  Texas, 
Arizona,  Illinois,  practically  anywhere  that  isn’t  Wiltwyck. 

But  as  quickly  as  the  words  are  out  of  his  mouth,  they  are  embraced  with 
the  force  of  revelation  by  my  father.  For  a  month  he  has  seen  the  way  that 
Michael  and  Eamon  talk  to  my  grandfather— not  about  their  lives  and  what 
they  want  out  of  them,  but  about  little  things  such  as  when  to  have  a  sale 
on  lawn  mowers  and  what  that  jackass  Rinaldi  the  grocer  is  up  to — and  sud¬ 
denly  he  recognizes  a  yawning  gap  that  his  brothers  have  crossed  without  him. 
When  my  father  left  Wiltwyck  for  college,  Eamon  was  at  war  with  the  Old 
Man  over  late  nights  and  booze  on  his  breath  and  Michael  was  practically  a 
kid,  a  joker  who  earned  smiles  of  mock  disapproval  from  his  mother  and  his 
teachers,  and  who  willingly  courted  my  grandfather’s  anger  to  earn  himself  a 
moment’s  attention.  Now  they  talk  like  adults,  if  not  exactly  like  equals,  and 
my  father  cannot  shake  the  feeling  that  he  is  still  seen  as  the  prickly  teenager 
who  flinched  whenever  my  grandfather  spoke.  The  remedy  to  this,  which  my 
father  accepts  quickly  and  completely,  is  to  remain  in  town  and  in  the  store, 
where  my  grandfather  will,  eventually,  recognize  the  change  that  has  come 
over  his  second-born. 

My  father  may  even  believe  that  this  moment  of  recognition  by  my  grand¬ 
father  is  already  underway.  Maybe  that’s  what  was  going  on  at  the  eighth  tee: 
the  Old  Man  was  trying  to  send  a  message  that  he  was  in  Teddy’s  corner.  He 
understood  that  after  three  years  in  the  military,  his  middle  son  had  started  to 
come  into  his  own,  and  he  couldn’t  keep  quiet  when  Eamon,  who  had  never 
served  his  country,  tried  to  take  him  down  a  peg. 

My  father  is  still  thinking  this  through  when  he  tops  his  drive  on  the  tenth. 
In  the  short  seconds  of  silence  that  follow,  the  seal  on  my  grandfather’s  frus¬ 
tration  cracks.  He  is  putting  himself  out  there  for  a  kid  who  cant  even  hit  a 
goddamn  golf  ball.  “I  swear  to  God,  Theobald,”  he  says.  “If  you  lose  one  more 
ball,  it’s  coming  out  of  your  paycheck.” 
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The  sun  is  bearing  down  on  him  and  his  sweat-soaked  shirt  clings  to  his 
back.  The  things  he  needs  to  tell  my  father  swell  within  him,  but  once  he  has 
started  needling  my  father  about  the  way  he  is  playing,  he  cannot  stop.  He 
is  the  same  way  with  alcohol  and  cigarettes:  he  can  delay  that  first  taste,  but 
once  the  glass  is  filled  or  the  match  is  struck,  he  hears  the  starter’s  pistol  and 
the  race  is  on. 

“Are  you  sure  you’re  not  left-handed?”  he  says,  as  my  father  digs  in  his 
pocket  for  another  ball,  then  stoops  to  tee  up.  “Maybe  you’d  have  more  luck  if 
you  turned  the  club  backward.” 

Eamon,  two  years  older  than  my  father,  married  and  the  father  of  twins, 
senses  that  it  is  open  season  on  his  brother.  In  high  school,  he  was  a  three-sport 
star  pursued  by  willing  girls  and  eager  college  recruiters.  But  during  the  winter 
of  his  senior  year,  he  rolled  his  car  and  cracked  two  vertebrae — an  injury  that 
kept  him  out  of  sports,  out  of  college,  and  out  of  Vietnam.  More  than  either  of 
his  brothers,  he  has  modeled  himself  after  the  Old  Man:  to  this  day,  he  drinks 
only  my  grandfather’s  chosen  brand  of  whiskey  and  smokes  the  same  cigarettes. 
He  is  most  comfortable  at  the  head  of  the  table,  or  with  his  glass  raised  to 
deliver  a  toast,  all  eyes  turned  his  way.  Eamon  also  has  my  grandfather’s  way 
around  an  unkind  observation.  When  my  father  shanks  another  drive  on  the 
sixteenth  tee,  he  doesn’t  miss  his  chance:  “I’d  suggest  you  hit  from  the  ladies’ 
tees,  Teddy,  but  that’s  not  going  to  straighten  out  your  slice.” 


The  group  approaches  the  seventeenth  green,  where,  three  years  earlier,  my 
grandfather  was  shot  while  standing  over  a  putt.  A  teenager  named  Richie 
Landgraf  fired  his  father’s  deer  rifle  at  a  can  of  Genesee  he  had  set  on  top 
of  a  fence  post,  missing  the  can  but  hitting  my  grandfather  squarely  in  the 
backside.  My  grandfather  couldn’t  sit  comfortably  for  a  month,  but  otherwise 
he  emerged  from  the  incident — “the  assassination  attempt,”  he  called  it — un¬ 
scathed.  He  was  back  at  work  the  following  weekend,  and  the  store  was  packed 
with  well-wishers  eager  to  hear  the  story  from  the  man  himself. 

Although  he  was  somewhere  in  the  Mekong  Delta  when  it  happened,  Mi¬ 
chael  is  always  the  one  who  tells  the  shooting  story  at  Dunn  family  gather¬ 
ings.  Much  of  his  version  is  an  impersonation  of  the  way  my  grandfather  told 
it:  Richie  Landgraf  s  pose  as  he  fired  the  gun,  the  look  on  my  grandfather’s 
face  when  the  bullet  fragments  pierced  his  madras  pants,  the  slow-motion  way 
he  toppled  to  the  manicured  grass.  The  capper  is  Michael’s  way  of  doing  my 
grandfather’s  brogue:  “Like  a  hot  poker  it  was,  right  up  me  arse.” 

Like  all  of  the  stories  my  family  tells,  this  one  is  subject  to  a  strict  code:  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  person  who  lived  it,  but  to  whoever  tells  it  best.  What 
does  it  matter  if  it  was  Teddy  who  backed  the  silver  Eldorado  into  the  side  of 
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the  house?  If  Eamon  tells  it  better — mimicking  my  grandfather’s  sputtering 
reaction,  my  father’s  face  going  aspirin  white,  and  the  sound  of  the  side-view 
mirror  snapping  off  against  the  clapboard — then  it  becomes  his  to  tell  during 
a  lifetime  of  Thanksgiving  dinners.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  of  our  family 
lore — especially  those  stories  that  conjure  my  grandfather’s  spirit  like  a  genie 
rising  out  of  a  bottle:  the  Old  Man  cruises  the  streets,  high  beams  on,  look¬ 
ing  for  Eamon  in  the  early  morning  hours  after  the  junior  prom;  he  drags  his 
frostbitten  sons  deep  into  the  wilds  of  the  Catskills  because  men,  he  tells  them, 
cut  down  their  own  Christmas  tree;  he  emcees  the  annual  talent  show  for 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  his  act  getting  bluer  as  the  hour  grows  late  and  the 
glasses  of  Jameson’s  pile  up. 

We  tell  ourselves  that  these  stories  are  important  because  they  connect  us 
to  our  shared  history  and  prevent  the  dearly  departed  from  ever  really  leaving 
us.  But  the  endless  catalogue  also  keeps  at  bay  the  need  to  talk  to  each  other; 
we  are  great  at  talking  about,  but  we  have  never  mastered  talking  to. 

Standing  on  the  apron  of  the  seventeenth  green,  Michael  calls  out  to  his 
brothers:. “Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!”  He  removes  his  cap  and  bows  his  head.  “A 
moment  of  silence,  please,  in  honor  of  our  father’s  celebrated  buttock.” 

Eamon  falls  in  line  next  to  Michael,  his  head  down,  his  hands  folded  in 
prayer,  barely  able  to  stifle  a  laugh.  My  father  stands  midway  between  his  broth¬ 
ers  and  his  father,  and  it  takes  him  a  moment  to  put  the  pieces  together — time 
enough  to  feel  like  an  outsider  among  the  people  who  should  be  closest  to  him. 

“Oh  for  Christ  sake,”  my  grandfather  says.  “No  manners  in  this  bunch.” 

“Honestly,  Dad.”  Eamon  says.  “I  can’t  believe  they  haven’t  put  up  a  plaque 

.  >> 
yet. 

“For  posterior’s — I  mean  posterity’s — sake,”  Michael  adds. 

When  did  they  learn  to  do  this,  my  father  wonders.  How  did  they  figure 
out  how  far  they  can  push?  And  what  does  Dad  see  in  them  that  makes  this 
possible?  The  questions,  and  his  lack  of  answers,  make  him  acutely  aware  of 
what  he  has  missed  during  the  years  spent  away  from  the  family:  the  seemingly 
insignificant  moments,  the  accretion  of  inside  jokes,  and  the  common  points 
of  reference  that  are  the  closest  most  people  ever  come  to  intimacy.  On  the 
green,  listening  to  the  volley  of  comments  from  his  father  and  his  brothers, 
he  feels  the  weight  of  every  time  he’s  had  to  ask  Eamon  or  Michael  to  bring 
him  up  to  speed  on  some  story,  some  event,  some  minor  local  scandal  that  has 
transpired  in  the  past  five  years,  and  to  which  someone  in  the  store,  or  at  home, 
or  at  church  has  made  a  passing,  heavily  freighted  allusion. 

“That’s  enough,”  my  grandfather  says,  as  the  blood  rises  in  his  ears  like  mer¬ 
cury.  “A  man  likes  to  concentrate  when  he’s  showing  his  sons  whos  boss. 

Even  my  father  recognizes  that  they  are  pushing  their  luck,  and  that  one 
more  word  will  ignite  my  grandfather  s  temper.  They  fall  silent,  holding  their 
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breath,  barely  shifting  their  feet  on  the  buzz-cut  grass.  My  grandfather  leans 
over  his  putter,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  green  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  layout  of 
the  hardware  store.  He  taps  the  ball  and  it  disappears  into  the  hole.  “Put  me 
down  for  a  three,”  he  says,  “and  give  the  lot  of  you — what?  Sixes?”  He  mutters 
something  about  manners  and  respect  and  the  rules  of  the  game.  “That  kind 
of  foolishness,”  he  says,  “is  why  I  don’t  ask  you  to  play  here.” 

Eamon  and  Michael  wait  until  my  grandfather  storms  off  the  green  be¬ 
fore  they  start  laughing,  and  for  the  first  time  on  the  course  my  father  smiles, 
and  he  and  Eamon  and  Michael  are  three  kids  having  a  laugh  at  their  father’s 
expense,  eager  to  finish  their  round  and  beg  dimes  from  their  mother  for  ice¬ 
cream  sandwiches  at  the  snack  bar. 


On  the  eighteenth  tee  they  are  hot  and  tired  and  ready  to  finish  their  round. 
The  store  opened  at  six  in  the  morning  and  the  four  of  them  have  been  to¬ 
gether  for  close  to  twelve  hours — far  beyond  any  reasonable  limit  for  family 
togetherness.  My  grandfather’s  shirt  is  glued  to  his  back  and  all  he  wants  is  the 
air-conditioned  refuge  of  the  men’s  grill.  Maybe  it  can  wait  until  Monday.  But 
then  he  thinks  about  my  father  shambling  into  the  store  at  seven,  that  black 
cloud  hanging  over  him,  and  he  knows  it  has  to  happen  today,  before  they 
reach  the  clubhouse. 

“Teddy,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  the  store,”  he  says.  My  father  and  grandfa¬ 
ther  are  right  of  the  green:  my  father  in  the  sand  trap,  my  grandfather  on  the 
stiff  grass.  Michael  and  Eamon  are  waiting  on  the  green,  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  earshot. 

My  father  is  eyeing  the  flagstick,  barely  visible  over  the  lip  of  the  bunker. 
He  is  practicing  his  swing  before  stepping  on  to  the  sand,  taking  metronome- 
quick  chops  with  his  sand  wedge.  He  turns  and  squints  into  the  sun,  which 
rides  above  my  grandfather’s  head.  “Aren’t  you  always  thinking  about  the  store?” 
he  says,  and  the  smile  returns,  sly  this  time,  gently  prodding  my  grandfather. 
So  this  is  how  it’s  done,  he  thinks.  This  isn’t  so  hard. 

My  grandfather  appears  to  ignore  him.  He  is  moving  the  face  of  his  pitch¬ 
ing  wedge  into  and  out  of  the  shadow  he  casts  in  front  of  himself.  “What  I’ve 
been  thinking  is,  working  there  probably  isn’t  the  best  thing  for  you.” 

Like  smoke  rising  from  a  pile  of  burning  leaves,  that’s  how  my  father  would 
remember  my  grandfather’s  tousle  of  white  hair  rising  from  his  sunburned  face. 
“You  don’t  want  me  at  the  store?” 

“I’ve  just  been  thinking  there  are  probably  other  things  you’d  rather  do.” 

“What  other  things?”  His  voice  is  strained.  There  is  no  breath  behind  it. 

“I  don’t  know,  Teddy,”  my  grandfather  says,  perhaps  more  sharply  than  he 
intends.  That  sun,  this  day;  it  s  too  much.  “You  can  do  anything  you  want.” 
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“You  don’t  want  me  at  the  store.”  It’s  a  statement,  although  my  father’s 
voice  falters  at  the  end  and  it  sounds  like  a  question,  or  a  plea. 

“Listen,  Teddy,  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  you  could  do,  and  I  think 
you  should.”  He  ends  it  there,  with  should.  He  nods,  a  quick,  curt  bob  of  the 
head  that  my  grandfather  uses  to  signal  the  end  of  a  conversation.  All  right, 
then,  it  seems  to  say.  Enough  of  that.  “Now  are  you  going  to  take  your  shot?”  He 
points  the  head  of  his  wedge  at  my  father’s  ball. 

“Dad.”  My  father  swallows  hard.  He  is  not  thinking  about  the  ball  sitting  in 
the  sand  trap.  He  is  focused  on  the  golf  ball  lodged  in  his  throat,  and  the  sharp 
pain  it  creates  just  below  his  Adam’s  apple.  “What  am  I  supposed  to  do?” 

“Jesus  Christ,  just  hit  the  ball,”  he  says  quietly,  almost  to  himself. 

My  father  says  Dad  again  and  it  isn’t  a  plea  or  a  question  or  even  a  name. 
It  is  just  a  word  and  it  hangs  there  between  them,  neither  man  able  to  make 
that  short,  fat  syllable  mean  what  he  wants  it  to  mean.  My  father  wants  it  to 
be  a  splash  of  cold  water  that  brings  my  grandfather  to  his  senses  and  makes 
him  realize  that  here,  standing  in  front  of  him,  is  his  son  who  has  been  out 
in  the  wilderness  and  is  ready  to  come  home.  My  grandfather  hears  it,  hears 
the  way  it  is  said,  and  thinks  of  my  father  as  a  toddler  on  some  distant  August 
afternoon,  covered  in  chocolate  ice  cream,  desperate  to  be  picked  up  and  held. 
He  remembers  the  way  he  shrank  from  the  smeared  face  and  sticky  fingers, 
diverting  the  boy’s  chubby,  clinging  hands  into  my  grandmother’s  lap. 

My  father  wants  to  kick  himself  for  so  badly  misreading  his  father’s  kind¬ 
ness  on  the  front  nine.  The  Old  Man  was  setting  him  up;  he  wanted  to  find 
something  kind  to  say  to  sweeten  the  pill,  but  all  he  could  come  up  with  was  a 
joke  about  his  son  keeping  the  Russian  hordes  at  bay.  He  could  already  hear  his 
father  telling  that  one  at  the  front  of  the  store,  and  all  the  men  laughing. 

My  father  tries  to  lock  his  eyes  on  my  grandfather,  but  what  he  sees  is  the 
face  of  the  fat  orange  sun.  My  grandfather  looks  down  and  threshes  the  dry 
turf  with  his  club,  willing  the  moment  to  pass,  silently  begging  my  father  to 
turn  around,  take  his  shot,  and  relieve  the  pressure  that  has  built  like  a  vise 
around  his  heart. 


My  father  has  never  told  this  story — never  this  way,  never  this  much,  never 
all  at  once. 

When  my  father  alludes  to  the  events  of  that  day,  it  isn  t  so  much  a  story  as 
it  is  a  parable,  compact  and  instructive,  compressed  into  the  hard  certainty  of 
a  pearl— and  like  a  pearl  it  cannot  be  easily  pried  loose.  In  my  father’s  version, 
there  are  no  unanswered  questions,  no  jagged  unknowns.  One  day  everything 
was  fine— my  father  was  stocking  shelves  and  preparing  for  the  switch  from 
lawn  mowers  to  snowblowers.  The  next  day  my  grandfather  told  him  that  he 
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could  do  anything  he  wanted,  as  long  as  it  wasn’t  in  the  store — not  in  so  many 
words,  but  the  message  came  through  loud  and  clear.  When  my  grandfather 
gave  him  a  week  to  get  his  bags  packed  and  hit  the  road  (again,  not  in  so  many 
words),  my  father  did  him  one  better  and  left  in  two  days. 

As  my  father  sees  it,  the  events  of  that  day  illustrate  two  points.  One, 
that  my  grandfather  was  a  hard  man,  comfortable  in  a  crowd  but  closed  like 
a  fist  with  his  wife  and  children.  And  two,  that  when  my  father  took  a  job 
outside  Boston,  started  telling  people  to  call  him  “Theo,”  met  and  married 
my  mother,  and  built  his  own  residential  construction  company,  he  proved 
the  Old  Man  wrong.  The  day  that  the  Boston  Globe  ran  an  article  about  my 
father’s  success  in  renovating  historic  homes,  he  held  up  the  front  page  for 
all  of  us  to  see.  “Not  bad  for  a  guy  who  wasn’t  good  enough  to  work  in  a 
hardware  store,”  he  said. 

My  uncles  were  left  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  about  his  abrupt  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  days  after  their  round  of  golf.  Teddy  moved  on  to  something  else, 
like  Teddy  always  did,  and  when  my  grandfather’s  death  put  the  store  in  their 
hands,  they  were  too  busy  to  ponder  why  Teddy  did  the  things  he  did.  “Your 
father  was  always  the  lone  wolf,”  Uncle  Eamon  once  told  me,  and  maybe  it  had 
been  true  for  my  father’s  whole  life,  or  maybe  it  just  became  true  for  having 
been  repeated  so  often  in  the  years  that  followed. 

Over  the  years  I  have  detected  in  my  father  the  slow  drift  of  certain  facts— 
my  uncles,  once  cast  as  villains  for  being  chosen  to  continue  my  grandfather’s 
legacy,  are  now  seen  as  victims  forced  to  keep  the  business  on  its  feet  as  a 
tribute  to  their  father’s  memory,  despite  the  slow  fade  of  Wiltwyck’s  downtown 
and  the  unwelcome  appearance  of  a  Home  Depot  just  outside  of  Newburgh. 
But  to  my  father,  these  are  minor  shadings  and  do  not  alter  the  fundamental 
truths  of  that  day. 

I  am  not  so  sturdy  in  my  faith. 

Perhaps  my  grandfather  saw  in  my  father’s  brief  stints  in  college,  the  semi¬ 
nary,  and  the  army  evidence  that  his  middle  son  was  in  pursuit  of  something 
he  would  never  find  in  the  hardware  store’s  stockroom— and  that  looking  for 
it  there  would  only  make  him  bitter  long  before  his  time.  Maybe  a  month  of 
watching  my  father  at  the  paint  mixers,  straining  to  hear,  or  to  blot  out,  the 
laughter  of  the  men  at  the  front  of  the  store  was  all  the  proof  he  needed.  Or 
maybe  it  was  as  simple  as  this:  my  grandfather  knew  that  the  store  could  never 
support  himself,  his  sons,  and  their  families,  but  admitting  this — particularly 
to  one  of  the  sons  embraced  by  the  enameled  dunn  &  sons  sign — was  more 
than  his  pride  could  take.  So  without  the  words  to  explain  any  of  the  financial 
and  emotional  calculus  brewing  in  his  head,  he  turned  to  my  father,  the  son  he 
believed  stood  the  best  chance  of  success,  and  tried  to  send  him  into  the  world 
with  a  vote  of  confidence:  You  can  do  anything  you  want. 
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If  my  grandfather  had  known  that  he  had  only  four  months  left  in  him,  or 
if  he  had  lived  to  be  eighty,  he  might  have  been  able  to  explain  himself  to  my 
father,  and  my  father  might  have  seen  his  departure  from  his  hometown  as 
something  other  than  an  exile.  But  expecting  the  Old  Man — who  emigrated 
alone  at  fifteen  and  who  didn’t  set  foot  on  Irish  soil  again  until  his  own  father 
died  twenty  years  later— to  open  his  heart  to  one  of  his  sons  would  be  making 
him  into  someone  he  never  could  have  been.  Even  in  a  family  comfortable 
with  the  elastic  properties  of  the  truth,  that  kind  of  invention  goes  beyond 
embellishment  and  into  the  realm  of  make-believe. 

Lately,  the  time  I  spend  with  my  father  is  weighted  with  silences:  dur¬ 
ing  holiday  visits,  we  drive  to  see  how  a  cedar-shingled  roof  has  weathered 
its  first  ice  storm;  we  watch  football  games  between  colleges  we  dont  care 
about  while  my  mother  and  sisters  tackle  the  after-Thanksgiving  sales;  we  sit 
among  the  crumpled  wrapping  paper  late  on  Christmas  morning,  staring  in¬ 
tently  into  our  coffee  cups  when  we  find  that  we  are  the  only  ones  in  the  room. 
I  know  there  is  a  razor-straight  line  that  can  connect  the  mute  longing  of  my 
grandfather’s  fragile  heart  to  my  father’s  and  even  to  mine,  but  whenever  I  start 
with  the  what-ifs  and  couldn’t-it-bes,  I  am  stymied  by  his  you-don’t-knows  and 
you-weren’t-theres.  He  folds  his  arms  and  sets  his  jaw  and  says  these  things  as 
if  they  matter — as  if  he  owns  this  story  and  the  right  to  tell  it.  But  it’s  always 
Michael  who  tells  the  shooting  story;  only  Eamon  can  mimic  the  sound  of  the 
Eldorado’s  mirror  scraping  the  side  of  the  house.  For  all  the  bitter  drama  of  my 
father’s  memories  of  that  day,  there  is  so  much  that  he  doesn’t  know,  or  has 
failed  to  imagine.  He  doesn’t  see  what  I  can  see:  that  the  story  just  might  save 
us  if  it  is  ever  told  the  right  way.  □ 
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Michael  Collier 

A  Final  Antidote 

The  Journals  of  Louise  Bogan 


In  1930,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  in  response  to  an  increasing  depres¬ 
sion  that  would  eventually  result  in  hospitalizations  in  1931  and  1933,  Louise 
Bogan,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  began  using  it 
for  a  new  purpose.  Describing  the  impetus  for  this  change,  her  biographer, 
Elizabeth  Frank,  has  written  that  Bogan  “recognized  that  she  was  in  the  grip 
of  an  emotional  and  creative  crisis,  and,  despising  passivity,  felt  that  the  task 
ahead  was  nothing  less  than  total  artistic  and  psychic  reconstruction.  First 
and  most  important,  she  would  teach  herself  to  write  all  over  again.”  Not 
having  been  introduced  to  Rilke’s  poems  yet,  for  that  influential  encounter 
was  still  almost  five  years  away,  Bogan  would  not  have  known  how  much  her 
own  reconstruction  would  resemble  his  when  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Rodin  and  set  out  deliberately  to  move  away  from  the  highly  wrought  Ro¬ 
manticism  and  allegorical  density  of  his  early  poems,  to  making  poems  out  of 
careful  and  scrupulous  observations  of  the  immediate  world,  resulting  in  the 
New  Poems,  in  1907  and  1908. 

During  the  1920s  Bogan  had  kept  a  journal  but  it  had  been  destroyed, 
along  with  most  of  her  other  papers  and  letters  from  this  period,  in  a  fire  that 
leveled  the  country  house  she  shared  with  her  second  husband,  the  writer 
Raymond  Holden.  This  early  journal,  however,  was  of  a  different  sort  than 
the  one  born  of  her  depression.  Bogan’s  description  of  it  indicates  what  she 
felt  she  lacked  as  a  poet  and  writer  at  the  time  and  what  she  hoped  her  new 
journal  might  lead  her  to.  Bogan  writes,  “The  diary  kept  in  Vienna  in  1922  was 
without  any  real  descriptive  power.  Then,  I  could  only  describe  through  a  set 
of  symbols— poetically,  lyrically.  Straight  rendering  completely  baffled  me;  I 
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remember  this.  So  inner,  so  baffled,  so  battered — even  at  24 — that  I  noticed 
practically  nothing;  or  if  I  did  notice  it,  I  could  not  put  it  down  (in  prose)  with 
any  directness.” 

In  teaching  herself  directness  of  style,  or  “straight  rendering”  as  she  called 
it,  Bogan  hoped  to  find  “the  awkwardness  of  maturity  and  truth,  in  a  style  as 
hard  as  a  brick.”  The  language  of  symbolism,  which  she  referred  to  as  “the  lan¬ 
guage  of  dream,”  was  a  mode  she  no  longer  wanted  to  employ.  It  had  cut  her 
off  from  the  difficult  truth  of  her  experience  and  permitted  her  to  live  on  the 
fierce  energy  of  her  talent  and  ambition,  but  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  she  found 
herself  feeling  dead  and  empty.  Her  reinvention  began  in  simplicity:  “I  saw  the 
clear  afternoon,  casting  the  shadows  of  chairs  one  way  in  the  room,  so  that  the 
season  was  as  clear  within  a  house  as  out  of  doors.  The  shadows  had  the  time 
of  day  written  into  them,  as  well  as  the  look  of  autumn. 

After  a  year  of  forcing  herself  to  pay  attention  to  the  ordinary  things 
around  her,  Bogan  felt  she  had  made  good  progress  on  her  reconstruction.  “I 
cannot  yet  put  down  all  the  truth  as  I  see  it,”  she  writes,  “but  I  shall  train 
myself  and  sometimes  this  thing  will  come  out  truly,  in  detail,  alive  possessed, 
understood,  first;  thereafter  written  out.  My  own  angers,  my  own  despairs, 
therefore— and  all  the  matters  before  which  I  now  fall  silent.” 

In  this  self-appraisal  we  hear  a  confidence  of  accomplishment  that  will 
rise  and  fall  over  the  decades.  In  order  to  restore  her  belief  in  herself  as  a 
writer  and  to  help  her  pass  through  the  “dead  areas”  of  work  and  feeling, 
Bogan  will  continue  to  seek  out  the  unobserved  space  her  journal  offers.  In 
a  1953  journal  entry,  twenty-five  years  after  her  initial  reconstruction,  she 
reconfirms  her  commitment  to  the  power  and  necessity  of  straight  render¬ 
ing.”  Bogan  writes,  “And  I  think  the  only  thing  to  do,  in  these  dead  areas,  is 
to  put  down  something  that  one  has  noticed,  and  not  experienced  actually.  A 
bird’s-eye  or  mouse-eye  view.  Told  with  the  most  careful  detail  and  feeling  for 
truth.  Then  the  truth  will  be  bearable,  because  the  truth  always  comes  out 
quite  queer.  It  sounds  so  distorted  and  improbable  that  the  writer’s  interest  is 
kept,  in  spite  of  himself.” 

The  personal  crisis  that  Bogan  experienced  in  the  early  thirties  was  not 
only  precipitated  by  her  tumultuous  marriage  with  Raymond  Holden  and 
her  own  inclination  toward  suspicion  and  paranoia,  it  was  also  a  crisis  over 
how  to  come  to  grips  with  a  traumatic  childhood  that  she  had  long  kept  hid¬ 
den.  Elizabeth  Frank  saw  Bogan’s  situation  this  way:  “For  a  long  time  she  had 
looked  at  herself  and  seen  an  intoxicating  portrait  of  a  precocious,  gifted,  and 
beautiful  young  woman,  a  reckless  bohemian  and  inspired  seeker  of  art  and 
freedom.”  This  self-image  would  crack  under  the  strain  of  a  dissolving  mar¬ 
riage  and  its  aftermath,  but  while  Bogan  was  not  able  to  keep  herself  from  a 
physical  and  mental  collapse,  she  was  able  to  retrain  herself  as  a  writer.  As  a 
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result,  when  she  is  released  from  the  hospital,  she  had  a  new  method  of  work¬ 
ing  to  fall  back  upon. 

Along  with  the  journal  Bogan  worked  on  during  the  1930s,  she  started 
reviewing  poetry  for  the  New  Yorker,  a  job  she  would  hold  for  thirty-eight 
years.  These  activities  didn’t  completely  answer  all  of  her  artistic  and  intel¬ 
lectual  needs,  and  so  at  about  the  same  time  she  began  earnestly  to  write  short 
stories.  Between  June  and  December  of  1931,  she  published  five  of  these  in 
the  New  Yorker.  Using  her  recently  developed  style  of  observation  in  these 
stories,  Bogan  began  exploring  events  and  details  from  her  past,  but  she  still 
found  it  difficult  to  openly  approach  the  events  and  incidents  that  most  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  her.  In  her  journal  of  August  1932,  she  notes,  “The  continu¬ 
ous  turmoil  in  a  disastrous  childhood  makes  one  so  tired  that  ‘Rest’  becomes 
a  word  forever  said  by  the  self  to  the  self.  The  incidents  are  so  vivid  and  so 
terrible  that  to  remember  them  is  inadequate:  they  must  be  forgotten.”  And 
yet  memory  is  the  very  thing  she  can’t  deflect,  and  she  soon  undertakes  the 
torturous  process  of  writing  a  memoir,  “Journey  Around  My  Room,”  which 
takes  as  its  starting  point  the  very  room  Bogan  was  living  in  at  the  time  at  306 
Lexington  Avenue. 

The  memoir,  which  owes  its  imaginative  framework  to  Xavier  de  Maistre’s 
Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre,  begins  with  a  paragraph  inviting  the  “traveler”  to 
start  the  journey  from  the  “most  advantageous  point”  of  the  room,  which  is  the 
bed;  at  the  most  advantageous  time,  which  is  midnight  with  moonlight  lying 
“upon  the  floor,”  or  in  the  early  morning  whose  “bleak  opacity  .  .  .  serves  the 
traveler  ...  as  sun  brightens  the  brick  wall  of  the  house  across  the  yard,  and 
sheds  a  feeble  reflected  glow  upon  all  the  objects  which  I  shall  presently  name.” 
Nevertheless,  Bogan  delays  naming  the  objects  in  order  to  locate  the  room  in 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  apartment,  the  apartment  in  relationship  to  the 
building,  and  then  the  building  in  relationship  to  Lexington  Avenue  and  the 
Empire  State  Building.  Once  the  points  of  the  compass  are  taken  care  of,  and 
yet  still  from  the  most  advantageous  point  of  the  room,  the  bed,  she  describes 
the  architectural  features  of  the  walls,  floor,  ceiling,  fireplace,  and  the  mantel¬ 
piece  that  bears  the  first  solid  objects:  a  group  of  seashells,  above  which  hangs 
a  Japanese  print. 

The  print  depicts  Russian  sailors  afflicted  by  an  angry  ocean,  searchlights, 
a  burning  ship,  and  a  boat-load  of  raging  Japanese.”  This  image  of  violence  and 
catastrophe  causes  Bogan  to  pause  and  make  an  authorial  intrusion,  and  as 
if  to  let  herself  consider  her  own  reason  for  taking  the  journey,  she  remarks, 
The  initial  mystery  that  attends  any  journey  is:  how  did  the  traveler  reach 
his  starting  point  in  the  first  place?  How  did  I  reach  the  window,  the  walls, 
the  fireplace,  the  room  itself;  how  do  I  happen  to  be  beneath  this  ceiling  and 
above  this  floor?  She  responds  with  an  irony  and  exaggeration  that  matches 
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the  drama  of  the  Japanese  print:  “Oh,  this  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  for  argu¬ 
ment  pro  and  con,  for  research,  supposition,  dialectic!”  As  she  makes  fun  of 
the  impenetrability  of  her  own  ontological  processes  and  shows  herself  to  be 
much  less  prepared  than  Livingstone  (“on  the  verge  of  darkest  Africa  )  to  find 
her  way,  “some  step,”  “some  reasonable  explanation  for  my  presence  here,”  she 
comes  to  this  memory  from  her  childhood:  “One  morning  in  March,  in  the 
year  1909,  my  father  opened  the  storm  door  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
back  steps,  on  Chestnut  Street,  in  Ballardvale,  a  small  town  in  Massachusetts, 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.” 

With  the  discovery  of  this  memory,  although  she  is  still  securely  “moored” 
to  her  bed,  she  exits  the  light-softened  dimension  of  her  room  to  enter  what 
has  been  the  sealed-off  universe  of  her  past.  The  memory  of  her  father  open¬ 
ing  the  door  is  so  vivid  and  the  locating  details  of  street,  town,  and  railroad 
so  specific  that  Bogan  seems  to  be  embarking  on  a  journey  every  bit  as  real  as 
Dante’s,  which  is  the  literal  journey  of  the  mind’s  eye. 

The  importance  of  this  memory  is  that  it  takes  place  on  the  day  Bogan 
leaves  Ballardvale— the  third  and  perhaps  most  important  of  her  childhood 
homes— with  her  family  to  start  a  new  life  in  Boston.  The  memory  ends  when 
“the  conductor  lifts  [her]  up  to  the  step”  of  the  train  car,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  returns  to  the  survey  of  her  room,  a  survey  that  is  now  palpably  differ¬ 
ent,  more  descriptively  minute  and  intense.  She  lists  the  titles  of  books  on 
the  bookshelf,  the  contents  of  an  armoire,  the  folds  of  the  sheets  and  pillow¬ 
cases.  We  move  with  Bogan  through  her  room  until  she  returns  to  he  point  she 
started  from,  the  memory  of  leaving  Ballardvale,  which  called  the  invariably 

occurring  “catastrophe  of  the  journey.” 

Located  in  a  dream,  the  catastrophe  manifests  itself  more  fully  in  the 
sound  of  Ballardvale’s  mill,  and  the  “mill  dam,  fuming  with  water  that  weights 
itself  into  foam  against  the  air,  and  .  .  .  the  rapids  at  its  foot  that  I  must  gauge 
and  dare  and  swim.”  “O  death,  O  fear!”  she  exclaims.  “The  universe  swings, 
up  against  my  sight,  the  universe  fallen  into  and  bearing  with  the  mill  stream.” 
In  her  dream,  Bogan  witnesses  as  all  of  the  objects  in  her  room  swirl  around 
and  are  swallowed  up  by  the  turbulent  water,  as  if  they  were  caught  up  m 
a  battle  as  real  as  the  one  depicted  in  the  Japanese  print.  At  the  end  of  the 
memoir,  she  comes  to  the  see  that  “All  these  objects,  provisional  at  best,  now 
equally  lost,  rock  down  to  translucent  depths  below  fear,  an  Atlantis  in  little, 
under  the  mill  stream  (last  seen  through  the  steam  from  the  Boston  train  in 

March,  1909).” 

“Journey  Around  My  Room”  is  the  first  of  three  short  autobiographical 
pieces  that  she  wrote  for  the  New  Yorker  between  January  1933  and  October 
1934,  and  as  such  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  project  Bogan  hoped  to  com¬ 
plete  but  never  did.  The  writing  of  these  pieces  must  have  come  at  a  great 
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cost  to  her  psyche.  During  the  composition  of  “Journey  Around  My  Room,” 
she  sent  several  letters  to  Katharine  White,  at  the  New  Yorker,  apologizing  for 
the  tardiness  of  the  memoir.  That  Bogan  borrowed  de  Maistre’s  elaborate  and 
imaginative  conceit  is  an  indication  that  at  least  initially  she  needed  to  find  an 
indirect  way  of  approaching  such  difficult  and  painful  material  from  her  past. 
The  past  represented  “death”  and  “fear”  and  “catastrophe,”  and  because  these 
things  “invariably  occur,”  for  her  they  carried  the  force  of  fate. 

Although  Bogan  emerged  from  her  depression  of  1930,  her  recovery  was 
incomplete.  The  fact  that  she  had  acquired  the  artistic  tools  to  “put  down  all 
the  truth”  as  she  saw  it,  did  not  give  her  the  emotional  or  physical  stamina 
to  keep  the  darkness  at  bay.  After  the  hospitalizations  of  1931  and  1933,  she 
realized  that  her  journey  toward  recovery  was  one  she  would  have  to  take  by 
herself— and  it  required  leaving  Raymond  Holden.  The  disruption  caused  by 
her  separation  and  divorce  from  Holden  brought  the  writing  of  the  memoir  to 
a  halt.  The  last  piece  of  autobiographical  prose  she  worked  on  was  the  story 
“Letdown,”  published  in  the  New  Yorker  in  1934.  She  would  not  return  to  her 
memoir  until  June  1953,  and  when  she  did,  she  again  approached  it  in  an  in¬ 
direct  fashion  by  working  on  it  a  piece  at  a  time,  event  by  event.  Many  years 
earlier,  Bogan  had  concluded  that  she  was  no  longer  a  practicing  poet,  that 
poems  came  to  her  seldomly  and  mostly  all  at  once,  as  gifts,  though  it  wasn’t 
as  if  she  didn’t  have  something  to  say  or  the  desire  to  say  it. 

Similar  to  her  dilemma  of  the  early  thirties  when  she  needed  to  recon¬ 
struct  her  life  and  art,  Bogan  in  the  fifties  found  she  needed  to  write  toward 
the  most  important,  destructive,  and  crudest  scenes  of  her  life.  She  felt  that 
her  poems  had  absorbed  the  crucial  essence  of  these  scenes  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  repression.  In  a  journal  entry  from  the  sixties,  she  writes,  “the  poet 
represses  the  outright  narrative  of  his  life”  and  as  such  “absorbs  it,  along  with 
life  itself.  The  repressed  becomes  the  poem.”  She  finishes  this  idea  by  saying, 
“Actually,  I  have  written  down  my  experience  in  closest  detail.  But  the  rough 
and  vulgar  facts  are  not  there.” 

Part  of  the  reason  the  outright  narrative  must  be  repressed  is  that  it  is 
often  made  of  details  that  are  only  half  understood,  distorted  by  the  distance 
of  years.  In  her  memoir  Dove  and  Serpent,”  she  recalls  overhearing  a  vile  and 
ugly  neighbor,  named  Old  Jack  Leonard,  tell  her  mother,  “We  must  be  wise. 
We  must  be  wise  as  the  serpent  and  as  gentle  as  the  dove.  As  the  serpent,  as 
the  dove.”  Bogan’s  final  paragraph  of  that  memoir  reads:  “These  words  now 
lie  in  my  memory  as  inexplicable.  ...  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant  then, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  now.  It  is  such  memories,  compounded  of 
bewilderment  and  ignorance  and  fear,  that  we  must  always  keep  in  out  hearts. 
We  can  never  forget  them  because  we  cannot  understand  them,  and  because 
they  are  of  no  use.” 
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In  her  journal  of  June  10,  1959,  she  writes,  “The  child  lives  in  a  region  it 
knows  nothing  about.  So  that  whatever  memory  of  childhood  remains  is  stable 
and  perfect.  It  cannot  be  judged  and  it  can  never  disappear.  Memory  has  it  in¬ 
explicably,  and  will  have  it  forever.  These  things  have  been  actually  learned  by 
heart.’  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  hesitate  to  write  of  it  is  that  in  writing 
I  feel  I  shall  lose  it  forever.” 

But  it  is  not  simply  a  fear  of  the  imperfect  memory  or  fear  of  losing  what 
she  calls  the  quotidian  essence  of  a  scene  by  writing  it  down,  that  makes  her 
hesitate.  Bogan  also  believes  that  the  facts  are  made  vulgar  by  self-pity  and  re¬ 
morse,  and  by  bitterness  and  sentimentality  coloring  the  event.  The  difficulty 
here  is  that  an  event  may  well  be  too  awful,  too  terrible  to  approach  in  any 
manner,  or  any  conceivable  manner,  and  that  it  is  only  by  traveling  a  long  and 
torturous  path  that  we  are  brought  to  it. 

It  is  just  such  an  event  that  Bogan  wishes  to  explore  in  the  fifties  when  she 
refers  to  her  journal  as  “This  long  prose  thing,  which  she  hoped  would  re¬ 
store  her  to  “pure  writing  ...  to  the  capable  and  free  setting  down  of  ‘memory 
and  desire’  ...  of  what  I  have  become  and  what  I  know.  — It  has  been  so  hard 
for  me  ‘to  make  a  fullbreast.’ . . .  perhaps  by  spring,  I  can  square  up  to  the  task, 
instead  of  writing  cross-handed,  as  it  were,  and  cross-seated,  at  a  table. 

The  hope  that  she  can  “square  up  to  the  task”  and  freely  “set  down  .  . .  what 
I  have  become  and  what  I  know”  is  typical  of  the  self-determination  Bogan 
believed  was  necessary  in  order  to  change  her  art  and  life,  as  if  it  were  merely 
the  lack  of  will  or  strength  that  would  prevent  her.  Throughout  her  journals, 
Bogan  used  this  kind  of  ruthless  optimism  to  cajole  herself  into  action  and  to 
establish  distance  between  herself  and  the  chaotic  emotions  she  experienced. 
She  had  survived  severe  episodes  of  depression  in  the  thirties  and  overcome 
the  turmoil  and  deprivations  caused  by  her  childhood.  These  victories  she  at¬ 
tributed  partially  to  her  writing,  which  she  called  a  life-saving  process. 

One  of  the  recurring  themes  in  the  journals  that  begin  in  the  fifties  is  her 
triumph  in  outlasting  the  dreary  “old  brick  hotels  and  brownstone  lodging 
houses”  of  her  childhood,  those  places  where  she  had  always  feared  her  life 
would  end.  In  one  of  her  journals  from  the  fifties,  she  writes,  “I  used  to  think 
that  my  life  would  be  a  journey  from  the  particular  squalor  which  character¬ 
ized  the  world  of  my  childhood  to  another  squalor,  less  clear  in  my  mind, 
but  nevertheless  fairly  particularized  in  my  imagination.”  These  places  with 
“a  milk  bottle  and  a  brown  paper  bag  on  nearly  every  windowsill”  and  “the 
light  of  a  gas  mantle  making  their  dark  green  and  brown  interiors  even  more 
hideous  with  the  melancholy  of  their  torn  and  dirty  laced-curtained  windows 
intact”  were  the  very  image  of  failure  and  death  for  Bogan.  She  succeeded  in 
avoiding  them,  (although  once  in  the  thirties  she  was  evicted  from  her  apart¬ 
ment),  but  nevertheless,  they  still  haunted  and  threatened  her,  and  rightly 
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so,  for  they  were  the  stages  for  the  crudest  and  most  violent  memories  of  her 
childhood. 

The  disturbing  power  of  her  later  journals  derives  from  the  anguishing  fact 
that  while  Bogan  had  managed  to  escape  the  material  poverty  of  her  past,  she 
could  not  outrun  the  psychological  and  emotional  damages  that  lay  behind  it. 
The  lessening  of  the  literal  fear  of  these  places  only  made  the  internal  fears 
and  apprehensions  more  forceful  and  prevalent.  The  force  of  these  came  at  a 
time  in  Bogan’s  life  when  she  felt  her  physical  stamina  waning  and  her  artistic 
energies  declining. 

When  Bogan  comes  back  to  her  journal  in  the  fifties,  after  a  twenty-year 
hiatus,  she  does  so  by  acknowledging  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  as  we  can  see  in 
this  passage  written  June  26,  1953: 

The  best  time  to  write  about  one’s  childhood  is  in  the  early  thirties,  when 
the  contrast  between  early  forced  passivity  and  later  freedom  is  marked;  and 
when  one’s  energy  is  in  full  flood.  Later,  not  only  have  the  juices  dried  up,  and 
the  energy  ceased  to  be  abundant,  but  the  retracing  of  the  scene  of  earliest 
youth  has  become  a  task  filled  with  boredom  and  dismay.  The  figures  that  sur¬ 
rounded  one  have  now  turned  their  full  face  toward  us;  we  understand  them 
perhaps  still  partially,  but  we  know  them  only  too  well.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  background  to  our  own  terribly  important  selves;  they  have  irremedi¬ 
ably  taken  on  the  look  of  figures  in  a  tragi-comedy;  for  we  know  their  end, 
although  they  themselves  do  not  yet  know  it.  And  now— in  the  middle-fif¬ 
ties— we  have  traced  and  retraced  their  tragedy  so  often  that,  in  spire  of  the 
understanding  we  have,  it  bores  and  offends  us.  There  is  a  final  antidote  we 
must  learn:  to  love  and  forgive  them.  This  attitude  comes  hard  and  must  be 
reached  with  anguish.  For  if  one  is  to  deal  with  people  in  the  past— of  one’s 
past— at  all,  one  must  feel  neither  anger  nor  bitterness.  We  are  not  here  to 
expose  each  other,  like  journalists  writing  gossip,  or  children  blaming  others 
for  their  own  bad  behavior.  And  open  confession,  for  certain  temperaments 
(certainly  my  own),  is  not  good  for  the  soul,  in  any  direct  way.  To  confess  is  to 
ask  for  pardon;  and  the  whole  confusing  process  brings  out  too  much  self-pity 
and  too  many  small  emotions  in  general.  For  people  like  myself  to  look  back  is 
a  task.  It  is  like  re-entering  a  trap,  or  a  labyrinth,  from  which  one  has  only  too 
lately,  and  too  narrowly  escaped. 

This  passage  helps  to  illuminate  why  Bogan  had  such  a  difficult  time  fin¬ 
ishing  her  memoir.  While  Bogan’s  mistrust  of  memory  makes  her  ambivalent 
toward  it,  she  nevertheless  recognizes  that  particular  memories  “can  never 
be  forgotten.”  The  constant  encounter  with  them,  however,  does  not  lead  to 
a  resolution  or  understanding  about  what  they  represent  to  her.  In  “Dove  and 
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Serpent,”  when  she  says  that  memories  “are  of  no  use,”  she  means  not  that  they 
are  useless  and  unproductive  but  that  they  are  no  use  in  solving  the  mysteries 
and  enigmas  of  the  past  and  they  don’t  effect  the  reconciliation  they  are  seem¬ 
ingly  meant  to  achieve. 

At  the  same  time  Bogan  was  coming  to  accept  the  limits  of  memory,  she 
was  also  coming  to  understand  that  her  own  physical  and  artistic  energies 
were  weakening.  What  moved  me  most  when  I  first  read  her  journals  almost 
thirty  years  ago  was  the  terror  that  filled  Bogan  as  she  contemplated  the  wan¬ 
ing  of  her  powers  and  the  courageous  but  hopeless  way  she  tried  to  keep  the 
terror  at  bay.  On  September  21, 1961,  she  writes,  “It  is  too  late  to  either  pour  it 
out  or  to  reconstruct  it  [the  past],  bit  by  bit.  What  mattered  got  into  the  poems. 
Except  for  one  or  two  stories,  which  I  may  be  able  to  tell,  it  is  all  there.  With 

the  self-pity  left  out _ And  the  poems  depended  on  the  ability  to  love.  (Yeats 

kept  saying  this,  to  the  end.)  The  faculty  of  loving.  A  talent.  A  gift.  ‘We  must 
always  be  a  little  in  love,’  Elizabeth  M[ayer]  said  to  me  (at  70!)  . . .  Yes,  but  it 
becomes  a  difficult  task.  One  that  must  be  dissembled.  Surrealism  bores  me. 
My  gift  depended  on  the  flash — on  the  apercu.  The  fake  reason,  the  surface 
detail,  language  only— these  give  no  joy.  Jimenez  kept  on  with  the  little  flashes 
to  the  end.  One  can  only  remain  open  and  wait.” 

A  portrait  of  Bogan’s  good  friend  Elizabeth  Mayer,  written  January  17, 1958, 
shows  that  Bogan  had  been  preoccupied  for  a  while  with  the  gradual  dimin- 
ishment  of  her  abilities.  “Elizabeth  Mayer:  at  age  seventy-five  she  never  for  a 
moment  either  thinks  she  is  old,  or  projects  her  age  in  mood  or  word.  She  is 
gradually  thinning  down,  fading  out,  in  her  body;  she  shows  no  sign  whatever 
of  aging,  in  her  mind  or  emotions.  The  books  lie  on  the  table;  the  piano  is 
open  and  has  music  on  it;  she  is  going  to  the  library  tomorrow  .  .  .  Near  the 
end  of  her  journal  keeping,  Bogan  can  do  little  more  than  maintain  a  log  of 
the  medication  she  takes  and  rail  with  bewilderment  at  the  unhappiness  that 
visits  her  each  morning.  Bogan’s  objective,  direct  rendering  allows  little  room 
for  self-pity,  but  rather  it  describes  how  the  inability  to  love  or  to  find  a  source 
in  which  to  place  love  drains  off  the  will  to  live. 

On  June  22, 1959,  she  writes, 

Those  nearest  the  heart  drain  off  the  first  pity.  How  lovely  they  are,  and  how 
vulnerable!  Their  flesh,  their  very  being  draws  out  the  misty  love  like  a  thread: 
over  and  over  it  wraps  them  round.  Today  they  live;  their  names  exquisitely 
clean  and  lies  bright  on  their  foreheads.  They  are  young.  Their  bodies  and 
their  wishes  will  come  to  nothing.  It  is  our  purpose  to  wrap  them  round  until 
they  live  inside  a  cocoon  of  this  soft  emotion  which  is  part  dread. 

They  cannot  see  nor  hear  nor  feel  the  love  that  pours  out  to  them.  Soft  and 
delicate  as  fright  in  the  dark,  over  and  around  them  it  goes.  They  sink  into  it. 
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The  heart  pulls  them  down.  “Forgive  me;  forgive  me,”  the  heart  says,  “You  are 

beautiful  and  you  will  die.  You  are  not  really  young,  happy,  or  beautiful.  You 

are  appearance.” 

Although  it’s  terrifying  enough  for  her  that  her  energy  for  work  is  fading, 
what  terrifies  her  more  is  what  lies  behind  the  diminishment:  a  loss  of  faith 
or  belief  in  anything.  The  first  entry  of  the  late  journals  describes  the  faith 
she  had  as  a  child  in  the  meaning  of  things:  “The  difficulty  was,  in  my  child¬ 
hood,  that  I  expected  everything  to  mean  something.  I  believed  in  the  pack 
of  cards.  I  examined  different  packs  with  care,  because  the  King,  Queen,  Jack 
were  always  different,  under  the  unvarying  signs  of  heart,  club,  diamond,  and 
spade.”  Later  she  recalls,  “Within  the  rooms  of  houses,  seen  as  a  child  from 
the  outside,  I  thought  that  something  must  be  going  on:  that  people  must  be 
achieving  something  to  assail  the  dreadful  monotony  of  day  after  day.  I  trusted 
them  to  be  doing  something.  Whatever  it  was,  was  as  yet  closed  to  me,  but 
these  fronts  of  buildings,  with  afternoon  light  falling  upon  them  with  such 
terrible,  dramatic  effect — these  certainly  were  important.  Within  in  them,  life 
burned,  a  life  in  which  I  as  yet  had  no  part.  I  believed  this;  from  my  soul  I 
believed  it.  As  if  anticipating  the  approach  of  her  own  overwhelming  doubt, 
eighteen  months  earlier  she  wrote,  “What  a  pleasure  and  relief  to  have  a  faith 
or  superstition  of  any  kind!  I  should  think  that  believers  would  dance  with 
joy  in  the  streets!” 

If  her  waning  artistic  and  physical  powers  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  hope 
and  believe  in  a  future,  it  was  also  leading  her  toward  a  confrontation  with  the 
person  who  was  most  responsible  for  having  created  Bogan’s  sense  of  hopeless¬ 
ness,  her  long-dead  mother.  She  first  recalls  her  mother  in  the  hospital  recov¬ 
ering  from  an  unnamed  operation.  The  operation,”  she  writes,  “marked  a  kind 
of  limit  to  my  mother  s  youthful  middle  age,  and  brought  in  the  worse  hopes 
and  lessened  energies  of  a  distinct  later  period.”  She  remembers  the  hospital 
as  being  “private”  and  “Yankee”  and  probably  the  result  of  a  Dr.  X  who  was 
one  of  her  mother’s  lovers.  The  most  important  aspect  of  her  memory,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  epiphany  it  produces  for  her  when  she  recalls  a  vase  of  marigolds 
in  her  mothers  hospital  room.  In  contrast  with  the  dozen  pink  roses  sent  to 
her  by  Dr.  X,  the  marigolds,  or  “weeds,”  that  passed  for  flowers  from  the  un¬ 
cultivated  plots  of  her  mill-town  childhood,  gave  her  “such  a  shock  that  I  lost 
sight  of  the  room  for  the  moment. .  .  .  Suddenly  I  recognized  something  at  once 
simple  and  full  of  the  utmost  richness  of  design  and  contrast  that  was  mine.  A 
whole  world,  in  a  moment,  opened  up:  a  world  of  design  and  simplicity;  of  a 
kind  of  rightness,  a  kind  of  taste  and  knowingness,  that  shot  me  forward,  as  it 
were,  into  an  existence  concerning  which,  up  to  that  instant  of  recognition,  I 
had  had  no  knowledge  or  idea.”  Coupled  then  with  the  awareness  of  her  own 
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mother  s  diminishment  is  Bogan’s  awakening  to  a  life  of  insight.  The  entry 
continues:  “A  garden  from  which  such  flowers  came  I  could  not  visualize:  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  garden.  But  the  impulse  of  pleasure  that  existed  back  of 
the  arrangement  [of  marigolds]— with  its  clear,  rather  severe  emotional  color¬ 
ing — I  knew.” 

It  might  be  a  stretch  to  say  that  this  scene  marks  a  moment  of  transference 
between  Bogan  and  her  mother,  with  the  mother  passing  on,  unconsciously, 
whatever  physical  power  and  spirit  she  possessed  to  her  daughter.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  safer  to  claim  that  the  late  journals  reveal,  in  scenes  such  as  this,  how 
Bogan  was  wrestling  with  the  fact  that  like  her  mother,  she  too  has  passed  over 
the  threshold  of  vitality.  Unlike  the  threshold  she  crossed  over  in  the  thirties, 
when  she  tore  herself  down  both  as  a  poet  and  a  person  and  reconstructed  her 
art  and  life,  the  threshold  crossed  in  the  fifties  leads  to  bleakness  and  despair. 
The  late  journals  describe  Bogan’s  constant  struggle  to  reassure  herself  about 
the  gains  and  achievements  she  has  made  not  only  as  a  poet  but  also  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  capable  of  love. 

In  this  process  of  reassurance  Bogan  finds  a  terrible  likeness  of  herself  in 
her  mother:  “Something  which  she  thought  ridiculous  and  unfinished  in  her 
face— as  though  part  of  her  had  stopped  living  or  had  not  lived  enough;  and 
now,  when  resistance  in  the  nerves  or  in  the  mind,  or  hope  in  the  heart,  was 
growing  less,  these  unfinished  things  came  out,  in  her  face.”  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time  she  finds  her  own  unfinished  ambitions,  her  own  emptiness  mir¬ 
rored  in  her  mother’s — in  her  memory  of  her  mother — she  finds,  too,  the  flash, 
the  aper^u,  the  occasion  for  a  poem:  “My  mother  had  true  elegance  of  hand. 
She  could  cut  an  apple  like  no  one  else.  Her  large  hands  guided  the  knife;  the 
peel  fell  in  a  long  light  curve  down  from  the  fruit.  Then  she  cut  a  slice  from 
the  side.  The  apple  lay  on  the  saucer,  beautifully  fresh,  white,  dewed  with  faint 
juice.  She  gave  it  to  me.  She  put  the  knife  away. 

In  another  journal  entry,  this  one  from  June  8,  1959>  after  ruminating 
about  the  process  by  which  we  remember  our  childhood,  she  is  lead  to  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  mother  with  the  same  suddenness  from  which  the  marigolds  ap¬ 
peared.  “People  lived  in  intense  worlds  beyond  me,”  she  writes.  “So  that  I  do 
not  at  first  see  my  mother.  I  see  her  clearly  much  later  than  I  smell  and  feel 
her— long  after  I  see  those  solid  fractions  of  the  houses  and  fields  [these  are 
of  Ballardvale,  etc.].  She  comes  in  frightfully  clear,  all  at  once.  And  this  fright 
is  associated  with  the  “incredibly  ugly  mill  towns  of  my  childhood,  barely 
dissociated  from  the  empty,  haphazardly  cultivated,  half-wild,  half-deserted 
countryside  around  them.”  The  flash  or  suddenness  with  which  Bogan  sees  her 
mother,  set  against  the  familiar  and  ugly  mill  towns  with  their  chaos,  disorder, 
and  dysfunction,  is  not  entirely  new  to  the  journals.  What  is  new,  however,  is 
the  recognition  that  violence  and  trauma  marked  her  early  life.  Later  in  the 
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same  entry,  she  writes,  “I  must  have  experienced  violence  from  birth.  But  I 
remember  it,  at  first,  as  only  bound  up  with  flight.  I  was  bundled  up  and  carried 
away.”  This  passage  serves  as  an  introduction  to  a  longer  passage  that  details, 
with  Brueghel-like  vividness,  her  memories  of  Milton,  the  mill  town  she  lived 
in  before  Ballardvale,  where  “men  and  women  bore  ugly  scars — of  skin  ail¬ 
ments,  of  boils,  of  carbuncles — on  their  faces,  their  necks,  behind  their  ears” 
and  where  the  “howl  and  whine  of  wind  rose  in  the  night.”  Bogan  makes  her 
deepest  association  with  the  violence  and  trauma  of  her  early  years,  and  with 
her  mother,  by  noting  how  the  mill  flume  was  a  primal  source  of  fear:  “The 
flume  cascaded  down  the  rocks,  with  bright  sun  sparkling  on  the  clear  foamy 
water.  My  mother  was  afraid  of  the  flume.  It  had  voices  for  her:  it  called  and 
beckoned  her.  So  I,  too,  began  to  fear  it.” 

As  if  the  mere  recognition  of  having  learned  her  fear  of  the  flume  from  her 
mother  is  enough,  Bogan  ends  her  entry,  but  two  days  later,  haunted  by  what 
she  has  remembered,  she  returns  to  finish  recording  the  central  and  crucial 
scenes  of  childhood  trauma.  She  writes:  “But  one  (and  final)  scene  of  violence 
comes  through.  It  is  in  lamplight,  with  strong  shadows,  and  an  open  trunk  is 
the  center  of  it.  The  curved  lid  of  the  trunk  is  thrown  back,  and  my  mother 
is  bending  over  the  trunk,  and  packing  things  into  it.  She  is  crying  and  she 
screams.  My  father,  somewhere  in  the  shadows,  groans  as  though  he  has  been 
hurt.  It  is  a  scene  of  the  utmost  terror.  And  then  my  mother  sweeps  me  into 
her  arms,  and  carries  me  out  of  the  room.  She  is  fleeing;  she  is  running  away.” 
In  the  recollection  of  this  scene,  Bogan  identifies  a  moment  in  which  some  of 
her  own  desires  for  freedom  and  love  “had  been  early  assassinated:  shot  dead.” 
Bogans  prose  is  clear  and  objective  and  as  such  it  carries  no  blame  toward  her 
mother  nor  does  it  ask  for  revenge  or  justice.  In  fact  the  writing  shows  great 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  her.  “I  never  truly  feared  her,”  she  concludes. 
“Her  tenderness  was  the  other  side  of  her  terror.” 

Although  the  image  of  the  violent  and  dreadful  mill  towns,  especially  as 
they  were  represented  in  the  old  boardinghouses  and  rooming  houses,  per¬ 
sisted  throughout  her  life,  it  was  the  emotional  and  psychological  violence 
inflicted  on  her  by  her  parents,  especially  by  her  mother,  that  she  would  be 
incapable  of  coming  to  terms  with.  The  scene  of  flight,  in  which  she  realizes 
her  desire  for  freedom  and  love  had  been  shot  dead,”  is  only  a  prelude  to  the 
most  potent  scene  that  Bogan  records  of  her  childhood. 

The  late  journals  represent  a  complex  and  even  cautious  activity.  They 
begin  on  June  26,  1953,  and  end  on  July  28,  1966.  During  this  thirteen-year 
interval,  Bogan  records  twenty-eight  entries.  Twice  she  breaks  from  activity 
for  almost  four  years.  Several  of  the  entries  are  long  and  rival  in  length  and 
intensity  of  focus  the  three  memoirs  of  the  1930s.  Part  of  Bogan’s  cautiousness 
stems  from  her  understanding  of  memory’s  effects.  She  writes  on  January  12, 
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i954:  “The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  revived  experience  [is]  its  power  to 
bring  back  the  moments  in  time,  in  place — the  vignettes  of  pain,  placed  in 
a  series  of  settings.  Also  the  same  sense  of  being  trapped— of  being  used,  of 
being  made  an  object.” 

Although  this  entry  is  in  response  to  her  rereading  of  a  series  of  letters 
Raymond  Holden  sent  her  during  the  summer  of  1933,  when  Bogan  traveled 
to  Europe  by  herself  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  as  well  as  letters  from 
Holden  following  the  breakup  of  their  marriage,  the  position  it  takes  with 
regard  to  her  past  is  consistent  with  what  she  comes  to  understand  about 
the  painful  and  traumatic  scenes  from  her  childhood.  Both  the  early  and  late 
journals  show  that  whenever  Bogan  begins  to  approach  an  incident  from  her 
past  that  is  particularly  difficult,  she  finds  it  necessary  to  write  an  extended 
qualification  about  the  dangers  of  the  “revived  experience.”  In  the  aftermath 
of  a  particularly  painful  time  in  her  childhood,  she  writes:  “The  secret  family 
angers  and  secret  disruptions  passed  over  my  head,  it  must  have  been  for  a 
year  or  so.”  And  then  without  warning,  “for  two  days,  I  went  blind.  I  remem¬ 
ber  my  sight  coming  back,  by  seeing  that  flat  forked  light  of  the  gas  flame, 
in  its  etched  glass  shade,  suddenly  appearing  beside  the  bureau.  What  had  I 
seen?  I  shall  never  know.” 

If  events  in  her  childhood  had  been  so  terrible  that  it  resulted  in  blindness, 
she  wondered  how  memory,  with  its  opacities  and  occlusions,  might  penetrate 
to  discover  the  truth.  Bogan  s  dilemma  was  a  complicated  one  and  she  wrestled 
with  it  courageously.  In  a  June  8,  1959*  entrY  she  states:  One  should  set  one¬ 
self  the  task,  in  full  maturity,  to  fix  on  paper  the  bizarre,  disordered,  ungainly, 
furtive,  mixed  elements  of  one’s  life.”  But  then  a  year  later,  September  17,  i960, 
she  is  less  certain:  “We  must  not  bring  back  and  describe  the  bad  mother 
‘the  Dragon  mother’  in  order  to  justify  ourselves.  Only  to  understand.  —To  hold 
the  portrait  of  this  evil  figure  unresolved,  into  age,  into  madness.  It  should  be 
resolved  in  late  youth.”  She  ends  this  portion  of  the  entry  by  referring  to  this 
unresolved  evil  figure  as  the  last  Chinese  box. 

Throughout  the  late  journals,  Bogan  is  uncertain  that  she  can  reconcile 
herself  to  her  mother,  the  tender  yet  terrible  woman  whose  large,  strong  con¬ 
fident  hands  could  peel  an  apple  with  elegance  and  eloquence  and  yet,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  they  “could  tear  things  to  bits;  put  all  their  soft  strength  into  thrusts  and 
blows;  they  could  lift  objects  so  that  they  became  threats  of  missiles.”  Finally,  it 
is  another  memory  of  her  mother’s  hands  that  opens  the  way  for  Bogan  to  get 
as  close  as  she  ever  will  to  opening  up  the  mystery  of  her  mother.  The  memory 
is  of  the  Ballardvale  house,  which  she  thought  of  as  “the  happiest  in  my  life,”  a 
place  of  joy  and  order.  The  entry  is  from  June  22,  1959:  “In  the  hot  afternoon 
she  sat,  by  the  parlor  window,  which  was  now  striped  with  light.  She  put  up 
the  blind,  and  opened  the  shutters  halfway,  so  that  she  could  see  and  not  be 
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seen.  She  could  look  down  over  the  sloping  lawn  to  the  sidewalk  which  ran 
beyond  the  maple  tree  and  the  fence.  .  .  .  She  sat,  shelling  peas  into  a  yellow 
bowl,  or  hulling  strawberries.  Sometimes  I  would  sit  in  her  lap,  and  smell  the 
violet  smell  which  was  her  own.” 

In  Milton,  where  Bogan  lived  before  moving  with  her  family  to  Ballardvale, 
the  mill-dam  flume  represented  the  danger  and  darkness  of  the  family’s  psyche, 
but  in  Ballardvale,  in  the  relative  order  of  their  house  on  Oak  Street,  the  danger 
lay  in  the  small  mill  town  itself  and  the  trips  her  mother  took  to  it.  Continuing 
her  entry  of  June  22,  Bogan  moves  from  her  mother’s  “violet  smell”  to  recalling 
that  “When  she  dressed  to  go  to  town,  the  fear  [Bogan’s  fear]  came  back.  She 
could  not  dress  without  scattering  things  about  the  room. .  .  .  She  was  careless 
.  .  .  about  the  order  of  a  room,  but  carefully  elegant  about  her  own  person.”  The 
activity  surrounding  her  mother’s  dressing  for  town  finds  its  focus  for  Bogan 
“in  a  bottle  of  Peau  d’Espagne.  How  I  hated  this  perfume!”  she  exclaims.  “It 
meant  going  to  the  city;  it  meant  her  other  world;  it  meant  trouble.” 

Trouble  took  a  specific  form  as  she  and  her  brother  became  the  object  of 
their  mother’s  anger.  “Sometimes,  when  she  was  getting  ready  for  church  or 
for  town,  she  would  stand  for  long  minutes,  when  she  was  already  late,  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  angry,  the  line  of  anger  deepening  between  her  eyes.  .  .  . 
She  was  always  late.  She  blamed  everyone  but  herself  for  her  lateness.  We  had 
made  her  late.  A  dreadful  chill  came  over  our  hearts.” 

The  purposes  for  her  mother’s  visits  to  town  were  not  always  clear,  and 
once  she  disappeared  for  “some  weeks.  No  one  knew  where  she  had  gone. 
Then  suddenly  she  came  back,  thinner,  as  I  remember,  in  totally  different 
(shabby)  clothes.” 

Out  of  the  mixed  and  contradictory  memories  of  Ballardvale,  however, 
Bogan  puts  together  a  composite  portrait  of  her  mother  that  suffices  as  a  par¬ 
tial  antidote.  She  also  comes  to  recognize  some  or  her  own  character  traits 
mirroring  her  mother’s.  Again,  this  is  from  June  22:  “A  terrible,  unhappy,  lost, 
spoiled,  bad-tempered  child.  A  tender,  contrite  woman,  with,  somewhere  in 
her  blood,  the  rake’s  recklessness,  the  baffled  artist’s  despair  .  .  .” 

The  entries  of  June  1959  are  as  close  as  she  comes  to  dealing  with  the  dark¬ 
est  details  of  her  childhood.  The  effort  she  puts  into  her  journal  at  this  time 
is  the  most  concentrated  and  sustained  in  the  period  between  1953,  when  she 
returned  to  her  journal,  and  1966,  when  she  died.  These  entries  occupy  the 
greatest  number  of  pages,  but  unlike  the  coherent  and  burnished  nature  of  the 
early  journals  and  the  memoirs,  they  signal  a  shift  to  a  broken  and  fragmented 
syntax— a  notational  approach— that  she  uses  until  the  end. 

The  June  1959  entries  conclude  with  a  recollection  of  her  learning  to  read, 
and  how  the  contents  of  her  first  reader,  Heart  of  Oak,  “were  as  delicious  as 
food;  they  were  food;  they  were  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  I  had  partially 
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escaped.  Nothing  could  really  imprison  me  again.  The  door  had  opened,  and 
I  had  begun  to  be  free.” 

After  setting  this  down,  she  does  not  return  to  her  journal  for  more  than 
year.  When  she  does,  on  September  17,  i960,  it  is  to  warn  herself  away  from 
bringing  back  the  “bad  mother.”  The  entry  about  the  “bad  mother”  ends  with 
a  short  disquisition  on  the  purpose  of  different  disciplines  and  the  role  of  past: 
“The  artist  must  resolve  into  art .  .  .  the  man  of  action  into  action  ...  the  phi¬ 
losopher  into  ideas.  After  a  certain  age  one  should  glimpse  it  [the  past]  most 
often  as  a  dream — or  v.  infrequently  in  consciously  evoked  meaning.” 

Curiously,  the  journal  ends  on  September  17  with  an  unfinished  paragraph 
about  “the  great  kindling  power  of  passionate  love”  in  old  age,  and  how  age 
creates  inhibition  to  such  love  especially  in  women.  The  fact  that  the  unre¬ 
solved  portrait  of  the  “bad  mother”  and  unfulfilled  feelings  of  passionate  love 
appear  in  the  same  entry  speaks  directly  to  the  complexity  of  emotions  Bogan 
was  trying  to  sort  out  as  well  as  to  how  much  of  her  own  passionate  and  sen¬ 
sual  needs  she  identified  with  her  mother. 

The  next  day  she  copies  out  a  passage  from  C.  Day  Lewis’s  The  Buried  Day 
and  then  quits  her  journal  for  another  year,  returning  to  it  on  September  7, 
1961.  Between  September  7  and  September  21,  she  makes  five  entries,  all  of 
them  brief,  telegraphic,  and  fragmentary.  Reading  these  entries  one  detects 
a  hesitancy  and  reluctance  in  Bogan  to  face  the  memories  that  are  pushing 
forward,  but  the  hesitancy  results  in  a  very  slow  movement  toward  what  she 
in  fact  wants  to  avoid.  On  September  21,  after  a  night  of  Terrible  dreams! 
she  describes  the  “lovely  wind  and  rain”  that  arrive  with  the  “tail-end  of  a 
hurricane.”  And  she  wonders,  “Why  do  these  storms  come  so  far  north?  In  the 
nineteenth  century  they  kept  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent.”  And  then  in 
an  observation  that  can  be  understood  as  a  metaphor  for  her  own  predicament, 
she  says,  “The  earth  has  shifted  infinitesimally  on  its  axis.” 

What  follows  Bogan’s  comment  about  the  weather  and  hurricane  is  the 
passage  I  quoted  earlier  in  which  she  describes  how  the  repressed  material 
of  the  poet’s  life  “becomes  the  poem.”  This  attitude  about  the  relationship 
between  art  and  life  appears  in  her  journal,  like  an  avoidance-approach  tech¬ 
nique,  whenever  she  comes  into  the  range  of  a  particularly  vivid  detail  from  her 
past  or  a  difficult  memory.  Instead  of  going  on  to  meet  the  memory,  she  hides 
behind  the  insistence  that  the  “poet  represses  the  outright  narrative  of  his  life. 
He  absorbs  it,  along  with  life  itself.  The  repressed  becomes  the  poem.  Actually, 
I  have  written  down  my  experience  in  the  closest  detail.  But  the  rough  and 
vulgar  facts  are  not  there.” 

Inside  of  this  aesthetic  stance  we  can  hear  Bogan  arguing  with  herself, 
saying,  on  the  one  hand,  a  poet  must  repress  the  outright  narrative  of  his  life 
while  claiming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  has  written  down  her  “experience 
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in  the  closest  of  detail.”  What  she  fails  to  recognize  but  what  a  reader  of  her 
journals  can  see  fairly  easily  is  that  the  repressed  details  cannot  stay  repressed. 
They  keep  floating  to  the  surface,  buoyant  with  their  own  urgency. 

Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  September  21,  1961,  entry,  Bogan  seems  to 
break  this  approach-avoidance  pattern,  although  it  happens  almost  inadver¬ 
tently.  After  she  puts  down  a  short  quotation  by  Chekhov,  “And  all  things  are 
forgiven,  and  it  would  be  strange  not  to  forgive,”  she  writes:  “Forgiveness  and 
the  eagerness  to  protect:  these  keep  me  from  putting  down  the  crudest  shocks 
received  from  seven  on.  With  my  mother,  my  earliest  instinct  was  to  protect- 
take  care  of,  to  endure.  This,  Dr.  Wall  once  told  me,  is  the  instinct  of  a  little  boy 
.  .  .  Well,  there  it  is.  I  did  manage  to  become  a  woman.”  Forgiveness,  protection, 
endurance  are  the  noble,  self-sacrificing,  as  well  as  self-denying,  attributes  that 
Bogan  has  used  to  distance  herself  from  the  trauma  of  her  childhood  and  to 
redeem  it,  as  well  as  the  “bad  mother.”  Although  Bogan  has  long  been  aware  of 
these  self-preserving  mechanisms,  there  is  something  about  confronting  them 
now,  perhaps  at  a  point  in  her  life  when  she  feels  there  is  nothing  left  to  lose, 
such  that  she  can  admit,  “Now,  in  my  later  years,  I  have  no  hatred  or  resent¬ 
ment  left.  But  I  still  cannot  describe  some  of  the  nightmares  lived  through, 
with  love.  So  I  shan’t  describe  them  at  all.  Finished.  Over.”  But  not  quite  over, 
because  now  she  writes  the  most  shocking  and  indelible  of  the  memories  of 
her  mother:  “The  door  is  open,  and  I  see  the  ringed  hand  on  the  pillow;  I  weep 
by  the  hotel  window  as  she  goes  down  the  street,  with  another;  I  stare  at  the 
dots  which  make  up  the  newspaper  photograph  (which  makes  me  realize  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  read).  The  chambermaid  tells  me  to  stop  crying.  How  do  we 
survive  such  things?  But  it  is  long  over.  And  forgiven  .  .  .” 

Yes,  forgiven,  but  not  forgotten,  not  ever  to  be  forgotten,  although  con¬ 
stantly  repressed. 

After  she  records  what  she  has  only  moments  before  said  she  “shan’t  de¬ 
scribe,”  Bogan  eloquently  provides  a  corrective  to  the  crude  shock  of  having 
witnessed  her  mother  s  adultery  at  an  age  when  Bogan  had  not  yet  begun  to 
read.  The  fact  that  she  couldnt  read  is  significant  given  that  Bogan  marks  her 
first  emancipation  from  the  depravations  of  her  childhood  with  learning  to 
read.  Witnessing  her  mother’s  adultery  came  at  a  time  when  she  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  means  to  escape  from  her  surroundings  through  books  and  lan¬ 
guage  and  as  such  the  image  of  mother’s  hand  on  the  pillow,  the  wedding  ring 
drawing  her  attention,  lay  deeply  repressed  but  smoldering  with  lifelong  in¬ 
tensity.  As  if  to  make  up  for  setting  down  that  which  she  pledged  not  to,  Bogan 
writes,  “The  regions  and  countries  of  the  dream.  The  unconscious  makes  its 
repeated  mistakes;  it  has  not  seen  the  reality;  it  has  sensed  it  merely  ...  A  re¬ 
flection;  a  distortion  .  .  .  And  it  repeats  its  mistakes,  as  though  it  had  learned 
them  by  rote.” 
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As  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  the  September  21  entry  she  muses  about 
love  and  another  familiar  theme,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  in  her  life.  But  this 
is  only  a  pause  before  she  pushes  on  to  her  final  understanding,  her  final  anti¬ 
dote:  “How  can  we  explain  the  places  where  we  finally  land,  after  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  journeys,  long  boring  holidays,  years  of  misapprehension?  How  do  we 
finally  find  them— or  do  they  find  us,  like  a  happening  coming  after  a  dream 
which  follows  the  dream’s  speech  and  action,  so  that  we  say  it  is  our  ‘dream 
out  .  .  . 

When  she  finishes  the  September  21  entry,  she  will  stay  away  from  her 
journal  for  another  four  years,  and  when  she  comes  back  to  it  she  is  in  the  grip 
of  a  depression  equal  to  the  one  that  held  her  thirty  years  earlier. 

Reading  Bogan’s  journals  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  forget  that,  especially 
from  1953  to  1964,  she  is  active  as  a  reviewer,  teacher,  lecturer,  letter  writer, 
and  poet.  The  struggle  the  journals  reflect  is  one  that  takes  place  almost  en¬ 
tirely  within  her.  From  1964  until  the  time  of  her  death,  however,  her  depres¬ 
sion  debilitates  and  imprisons  her  almost  completely,  and  though  she  struggles 
to  keep  up  her  literary  activities  and  fights  to  remain  open  to  the  muse’s  visits, 
the  extreme  isolating  effect  of  her  depression  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  stay 
engaged.  In  fact,  a  very  strong  impression  we  derive  from  the  last  journal  en¬ 
tries  is  that  while  Bogan  has  not  literally  landed  in  one  of  the  fearful  board¬ 
inghouses  of  her  childhood,  she  is  a  prisoner  of  the  mentality  of  those  places. 
Witnessing  the  disintegration  of  Bogan’s  physical  and  emotional  state,  I  am 
pained  to  remember  the  determined  woman  who  sought  in  her  journal  of  the 
early  1950s  a  way  to  “the  capable  and  free  setting  down  of  ‘memory  and  desire’ 
.  .  .  of  what  I  have  become,  and  what  I  know.”  Thirteen  years  later,  it  is  nearly 
inconceivable  that  she  could  write:  “The  mere  feel  of  the  pen  moving  across 
the  paper  should  be  curative.  That  and  some  attempt  to  listen  to  music.  —Who 
have  I  become?  What  has  me  in  hand?”  □ 
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Back  to  the  Future 

WILLIAM  LOGAN 

Against  the  Day,  by  Thomas  Pynchon. 
Penguin,  November  2006.  $35 


Thomas  Pynchon’s  sprawling,  untidy  new  novel,  Against  the  Day,  is  only  as  frus¬ 
trating  as  most  of  his  fiction.  It  starts  in  the  air,  high-minded  as  a  kite,  and 
gradually  flutters  groundward,  dragged  down  by  subplots  galore  and  characters 
thrown  in  willy-nilly,  as  if  a  novel’s  only  virtue  were  how  many  characters  it 
could  stuff  into  a  phone  booth  (no  doubt  Pynchon,  who  has  loaded  the  book 
with  more  Victorian  mathematics  than  Carter  had  pills,  has  an  algorithm  up 
his  sleeve). 


The  Chums  of  Chance 

Against  the  Day  opens  aboard  the  hydrogen  skyship  Inconvenience,  sailing  in 
stately  fashion  toward  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  The  year  is  1893. 
The  crew  belong  to  a  “celebrated  aeronautics  club”  called  the  Chums  of  Chance, 
which  dispatches  its  fleet  of  dirigibles  on  heroic  exploits.  The  narrator  quietly 
identifies  himself  as  the  author  of  the  dime  novels  that  record  these  deeds  of 
daring.  This  sidling  revelation  complicates  the  authorial  voice;  but,  as  so  often 
in  Pynchon,  revelation  has  no  relevance.  It’s  only  an  arpeggio  from  an  author 
who  specializes  in  red  herrings  and  dead  ends. 

Behind  the  Chums,  whose  wanderings  form  the  first  thread  of  the  tangled 
plot,  lies  a  droll  homage  to  boys’  fiction— to  the  technology  of  Verne,  the  al¬ 
legorical  futures  of  Wells  (though  Pynchon  loves  allegorical  pasts  even  more), 
the  manic  improvisations  of  the  Uncle  Scrooge  comics,  and  the  hackwork  of 
Tom  Swift  tales  and  Hardy  Boys  mysteries  (Tom  Swift  and  the  Boys  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  friends  as  “chums”).  Titles  like  Tom  Swift  and  His  Aerial  Warship 
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and  Tom  Swift  and  His  Big  Dirigible  suggest  that  Pynchon  is  not  alone  in  his 
fascination  with  giant  gasbags,  while  Tom  Swift  and  His  Big  Tunnel;  or.  The  Hid¬ 
den  City  of  the  Andes  and  Tom  Swift  in  the  Land  of  Wonders;  or,  The  Underground 
Search  for  the  Idol  of  Gold  prefigure,  or  rather  postfigure,  those  in  the  Chums  of 
Chance  series.  The  Chums  are  the  Tom  Swift  books  rewritten  by  James  Clerk 
Maxwell  and  Buster  Keaton. 


Deviant  History 

Because  Pynchon  writes  neither  counterfactual  history  nor 
historical  fiction,  perhaps  “deviant”  should  be  “deviated,” 
like  a  septum— or,  as  his  advance  statement  warned,  “what 
the  world  might  be  with  a  minor  adjustment  or  two”  (if 
there  are  alternative  universes,  there  are  alternative  Pynchons  in  them).  Coun¬ 
terfactual  history  begins  with  a  striking  premise— Caesar  surviving  the  knives 
on  the  Ides  of  March,  Lincoln  dying  of  pneumonia  after  his  first  inaugural,  the 
Nazis  winning  World  War  II.  Historical  fiction,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes 
itself  to  recreating  the  small  details  of  dress  and  dinner,  reproducing  the  ar¬ 
chaeological  to  speculate  on  the  biographical  (historical  fiction  often  aspires 
to  be  history-plus-dialogue).  Although  he  introduces  elements  of  fantasy,  such 
as  airships  far  in  advance  of  their  day,  Pynchon  bends  his  narratives  around 
historical  events  (the  Exposition,  the  collapse  of  the  Campanile  in  Venice,  the 
Galveston  hurricane),  which  provide  the  backdrop  for  his  comic-book  charac¬ 
ters,  esoteric  conspiracies,  and  zany  inventions.  These  absurdist  romps,  ensnar¬ 
ing  common  men  in  the  machinations  of  government  and  shadow  government, 
show  a  fidelity  to  the  past  even  historians  might  admire.  In  his  almost  seamless 
integration  of  history  into  the  fictional  world  (which,  to  the  reader,  gives  the 
illusion  of  the  reverse),  the  story  gets  pried  this  way  and  that  to  accommo¬ 
date  whatever  lumps  of  fact  the  past  requires;  but  the  leverage  is  so  obvious  it 
contributes  to  the  maniac  comedy.  The  verisimilitude  that  licenses  Pynchons 
flights  of  fancy  may  corrupt  (may  even  intend  to  corrupt)  a  reader’s  faith  in  any 
chronicle,  whether  of  antiquity  or  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Pynchon  is  fanatical  about  trivia;  and  you’d  be  wise  not  to  engage  him  in 
a  bar  bet  on  Edwardian  insurance  trends,  Russian  crew  nomenclature,  the  use 
of  pneumatic  tubes  in  London,  or  the  international  language  of  Idiom  Neu¬ 
tral.  The  novel  is  a  drunk  man’s  walk  through  the  Americana  of  scorcher  caps, 
Nernst  lamps,  Saratoga  chips,  Floradora  girls,  Little  Nemo,  and  Arbuckle  s 
coffee.  (Anyone  who  revels  in  the  pastness  of  the  past  will  find  pleasure  on 
every  page.)  The  pains  taken  over  insignificant  matters,  however,  don’t  mean 
Pynchon  can  be  trusted  with  significant  ones.  (He  wrote  in  Slow  Learner,  with 
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slightly  tipsy  syntax,  that  “it  may  not  be  wrong  absolutely  to  make  up,  as  I  still 
do,  what  I  don’t  know  or  am  too  lazy  to  find  out.”)  Indeed,  his  watchmaker’s 
care  may  lull  the  reader  into  a  trust  undeserved — in  Against  the  Day,  crossword 
puzzles  appear  a  dozen  years  before  their  introduction  in  1914  and  Joe  Hill 
was  hardly  urging  American  workers  to  organize  before  he  had  arrived  in  the 
country,  much  less  joined  the  Wobblies. 


Questions  to  Which  a  Reader  Would  Like  an  Answer 

What  is  the  evidence  for  the  motorcycle  act  called  the  Wall  of  Death  prior  to 
the  twenties?  Was  there  a  twelve-shot  Confederate  Colt,  or  has  Pynchon  con¬ 
fused  it  with  the  ten-shot  LeMat?  How  can  a  character  recite  “The  Shooting 
of  Dan  McGrew”  years  before  Robert  Service  wrote  it?  Did  Yale  have  a  drama 
department  in  1905?  Were  novelty  X-Ray  Spex  available  before  the  forties? 


Language  as  aYoohoo 

The  verbal  texture  of  his  novels  derives  partly  from  Pynchon’s  delight  in  slang 
and  cant,  meticulously  corrected  to  the  period.  The  appearance  of  the  words 
below,  however,  predates  their  first  use  in  the  OED  or  the  existing  volumes  of 
the  Random  House  Historical  Dictionary  of  American  Slang. 

gumshoe  (1899) 
jake  [adj.]  (1914) 
jass  [jazz]  (1916) 
dazzle  painting  (1917) 
highhat  [vb.]  (1922) 
gunny  [gunman]  (1926) 
paradiddle  (1927) 
wingding  (1927) 
nooky (1928) 

snoot  [to  snub  socially]  (1928) 
sports  page  (1930) 
keester  (1931) 

boilermaker  [whiskey  with  a  beer  chaser]  (1934) 
rat  [to  inform]  (1934) 
cupcake  [attractive  young  woman]  (1939) 
hootenanny  [social  event]  (1940) 
double-dome  (1943) 
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yoohooing  (1948) 
chip  shop  (1953) 

cannonball  [vb.]  (not  in  OED  or  RH) 
pre-owned  (not  in  OED ) 
twofer  (usage  not  in  OED) 


Slang  is  not  always  trapped  in  print  until  years  or  decades  after  its  first 
use.  The  little  loop  on  the  back  of  a  man’s  shirt,  for  instance,  though  called 
a  “fag  tag”  in  Long  Island  high  schools  as  early  as  1967  (and  often  torn  off  to 
comic  and  destructive  effect),  does  not  receive  its  first  citation  in  Random 
House  until  1980. 


Words  Surprisingly  in  Use  Long  before  the  Novel 

dittoes  [clothing]  (1755) 
nautch  girl  (1809) 
skylarking  (1809) 
lettuce  opium  (1816) 
solenoid  (1827) 
on  spec  (1832) 
discombobulated  (1834) 
bell-buoy  (1838) 
picnic  (1838) 
splendiferous  (1843) 

Vulcanized  rubber  (1845) 
pixielated  (1848) 
empowerment  (1849) 
skeezicks  (1850) 

Mafia  (1866) 
running  mate  (1868) 
bucket  shop  (1872) 
fox  trot  (1872) 

Does  Pynchon  use  the  OED ?  See  his  introduction  to  Slow  Learner. 


Naming  Names 

Even  in  the  novel’s  final  pages,  new  characters  come  trooping  in,  as  if  the  au¬ 
thor  suffered  some  strange  compulsion  to  expand  the  cast  (novelists  don’t  have 
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to  budget  as  playwrights  do).  Yet  who  would  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  “old- 
school  spagyrist  name  of  Doddling,”  the  “star,  Solange  St.-Emilion,”  “Octave 
the  barman,”  a  “U-boat  captain  named  Max  Valentiner,”  the  “baby  Plebecula,” 
a  “strangely  possessed  algebraist  named  E.  Percy  Movay,”  or  half  a  dozen  oth¬ 
ers  left  to  the  bitter  end?  Pynchon  (a  man  with  an  odd  name  himself)  cooks 
up  names  the  way  some  novelists  slop  in  adjectives — he  invents  characters  to 
swell  the  crowd,  as  a  bad  painter  uses  landscape  to  fill  the  canvas  to  the  frame. 
This  perhaps  explains  why  so  many  of  Pynchon’s  characters  (more  than  seven 
hundred  in  Against  the  Day,  almost  twice  as  many  as  in  Gravity’s  Rainbow)  are 
hilariously  named  but  inanimate  as  rocks. 

Dickens  established  through  character  the  realism  his  naming  threatened 
to  subvert  (you  wonder  if  he  feared  being  sued  for  libel,  his  christenings  grew 
so  outlandish).  His  names  offer  a  public-spirited  advertisement  of  moral  virtue, 
measured  by  pun  if  not  mellifluousness  (there  is  music  to  morality,  so  musi¬ 
cians  believe,  with  every  sour  note  a  sin)— Dedlock  and  Skimpole  and  Vholes, 
to  get  no  bleaker  than  Bleak  House,  prove  more  flawed  or  vice  ridden  than 
Summerson  or  Woodcourt,  who  enjoy  the  pastoral  virtue  of  their  surnames; 
but  even  a  Guppy,  trivialized  in  the  very  saying  of  him,  has  his  saving  graces. 

Pynchon,  by  contrast,  rejects  the  novel’s  realist  longings  whenever  names 
are  named,  though  last  names  like  Suckling  and  Grace  may  be  found  in  the 
telephone  directory.  However  extravagant,  even  preposterous,  his  dramatis 
personae,  they  are  different  in  bearing  from  Sheridan’s  Lady  Sneerwell  or  Mrs. 
Candour,  Dickens  s  Thomas  Gradgrind  or  Uriah  Heep,  where  the  character’s 
character  precedes  him  by  his  calling.  Pynchon’s  names,  more  often  than  not, 
seem  the  gift  of  an  evil  fairy-godmother  or  a  god  with  a  malign  sense  of  humor. 
They  form  part  of  the  aesthetics  of  doubt  fate  introduces  right  at  the  start. 

Characters  disappear,  dropped  after  some  considerable  space  and  atten¬ 
tion,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  author  has  galloped  off  after  some 
will-o’-the-wisp,  or  no  worse  than  that  the  plot  found  no  further  place  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them— though  it  could  be  argued  that  after  prolonged  effort  Pyn¬ 
chon  has  not  really  constructed  a  plot  at  all.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he 
ushers  characters  into  the  book  and  then  gives  them  the  bum’s  rush  secures 
him  large  reinforcements,  should  coincidence  require  a  familiar  face  or,  rather, 
a  familiar  name. 


A  Few  Names  from  a  Stroll  through  a  Hundred  Pages  or  So 

Reverend  Moss  Gatlin 
Mayva  Dash 
Alden  Vormance 
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Chick  Counterfly 
Constance  Penhallow 
Templeton  Blope 
Hastings  Throyle 
Otto  Ghloix 
Dodge  Flannelette 
Burke  Ponghill 
Clovis  Yutts 
Dr.  Oyswharf 
Rica  Treemorn 
Deuce  Kindred 
Sloat  Fresno 
Jimmy  Drop 
Linnet  Dawes 
Nicholas  Nookshaft 


Pynchon  also  has  a  taste  for  the  oddball  names  history  itself  supplies:  the  al¬ 
most  forgotten  actress  Olga  Nethersole,  for  example,  or  the  mathematician 
Ernst  Zermelo,  formulator  of  the  Axiom  of  Choice. 


The  Construction  of  Character,  Lesson  I:  Introduction  by  Epithet 

“Chinchito,  a  jumped-up  circus  midget” 

“East  Coast  nerve  case  Thrapston  Cheesely  III” 

“a  certain  Madame  Aubergine” 

“the  provocative  and  voracious  Ruperta  Chirpingdon-Groin” 

“Wolfe  Tone  O’Rooney,  a  traveling  insurrectionist” 

“the  messenger,  one  ‘Plug’  Loafsley” 

“Mr.  Gideon  Candlebrow  .  .  .  ,  who  had  made  his  bundle  back 
during  the  Lard  Scandal  of  the  ’80s” 

“Captain  Q.  Zane  Toadflax,  Commander” 

“a  civilian  passenger,  Stilton  Gaspereaux” 

“an  American  stoker  named  O.  I.  C.  Bodine” 

“a  wealthy  coffee  scion  named  Gunther  von  Quassel” 

“the  noted  Uyghur  troublemaker  Al  Mar-Fuad” 

“a  telepathic  waiter  named  Pityu” 

“a  fandango  girl  named  Chiquita” 
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The  Novel  as  Juggernaut 


A  long  novel  is  as  difficult  to  shift  from  its  course  as  an  ocean  liner;  and  Pyn- 
chon  is  no  novice  captain  of  the  stout  tug  Coincidence,  the  favorite  of  every 
clumsy  novelist  since  Thomas  Hardy,  if  not  long  before.  (The  line  of  coin¬ 
cidence  starts  with  Oedipus  Rex — Shakespeare,  Defoe,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
many  another  have  kept  it  alive.)  Novels  are  famously  more  conservative  in 
their  social  physics  than  in  their  propriety;  random  acts  offend  the  reader’s 
expectation  of  a  moral  fate  and  undermine  the  Whig  view  of  history  on  which 
much  modern  fiction  is  based.  Novels  that  embrace  the  Mode  of  Perennial 
Accident — sometimes  generated,  like  the  productions  of  Oulipo,  by  chance 
method — often  comment  upon  fiction  in  a  meta-novelistic  way.  These  are  ges¬ 
tures  of  an  art  fatally  uneasy  with  its  means. 

Pynchon  does  everything  possible  to  prevent  the  reader  from  taking  his 
novels  seriously.  Realism,  however  (like  the  sincerity  and  authenticity  so  be¬ 
loved  in  contemporary  poetry),  is  itself  full  of  secret  inauthenticities — fiction’s 
handling  of  dialogue,  for  instance,  rarely  echoes  the  way  people  actually  talk. 
As  a  young  writer  in  the  fifties,  Pynchon  was  drawn  to  the  new  diction  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  civic  poetics  of  Roth  and  Bellow  (which,  however  rowdy  once,  now 
seem  merely  an  updating  of  Edith  Wharton),  as  well  as  the  howls  howled  by 
the  Beats,  the  jazzy  riffs  of  Norman  Mailer,  and  the  lofty-headed  formalism  of 
Vladimir  Nabokov,  whose  oracular,  idiosyncratic,  and  apparently  nearly  inau¬ 
dible  lectures  Pynchon  attended  at  Cornell.  There  are  seeds  of  Nabokov  in  Pyn- 
chon’s  giddy  use  of  coincidence  to  poke  fun  at  novels  plotted  out  like  a  housing 
development.  (Given  names  in  Lolita  such  as  Clare  Quilty,  Dolores  Quine,  and 
Humbert  Humbert,  Pynchon  was  perhaps  more  influenced  by  Nabokov  than 
at  first  appears.)  Half  a  century  later,  the  younger  author’s  struggles  for  style 
seem  out  of  date,  less  a  Masonic  high-sign  than  a  habit  that  has  outgrown 
its  virtue — the  coincidences  in  V.  took  a  shortcut  to  meaning,  but  the  coinci¬ 
dences  in  Against  the  Day  seem  a  lame  excuse  for  failing  to  provide  one. 

Pynchon  knows  that  the  reader’s  tolerance  for  accident  is  limited  and 
therefore  uses  chance  to  begin  a  scene,  not  to  end  one.  His  coincidences  are 
usually  meetings  of  the  “As  destiny  would  have  it,  whom  did  she  run  into 
out  on  the  town  that  very  evening  but  .  .  .”  or  the  “In  a  train  depot  up  in 

Montana - ,  who’d  they  happen  to  run  into  but  .  .  .”  or  the  “whom  should 

he  run  into  but  his  father, .  .  .  whom  he  hadn’t  seen  since  1892  or  thereabouts” 
variety.  Amusing  alternatives  are  the  “Who  had  come  blowing  in  to  town” 
dodge  as  well  as  the  “Cyprian  came  unexpectedly  face-to-face  with  .  . .”  ploy, 
the  “Who  should  appear  but .  .  .”  maneuver,  and  the  “Only  to  find  out  that .  .  .” 
gambit.  Pynchon  is  not  a  Dickens  who  could  master  plot  by  being  mastered 
by  it.  The  younger  author’s  story  lines  are  coercive  to  an  unusual  degree— and 
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though  coercion  multiplied  doesn’t  always  equal  comedy,  even  1984  can  seem 
a  species  of  farce. 

Against  the  Day  is  not  immune  to  other  methods  of  muscling  the  plot,  de¬ 
veloping  as  it  does  by  fits  and  starts,  unlikely  detours  through  the  center  of 
the  Earth  and  visitations  by  trespassers  from  the  future.  Occasionally,  all  else 
failing,  in  the  space  of  a  sentence  one  character  will  develop  a  marked  and 
unlikely  crush  on  another,  which  proves  that  Eros  can  be  as  effective  a  deus 
ex  machina  as  any  god.  Many  of  these  divertissements  prove  culs-de-sac,  making 
the  reader  wonder  whether  Pynchon’s  novels  are  planned  in  any  conventional 
sense  or  mere  constructions  of  whim  plus  steroids.  He  has  long  depended  on 
charm  to  escort  him  past  logic. 

The  universe  of  chance,  Pynchon’s  novels  long  ago  discovered,  is  one  in 
which  almost  anything  can  happen,  but  only  certain  things  do.  Physics  re¬ 
ceives  a  partial  exemption.  Pynchon  allows  himself  extraordinary  leeway  in 
the  world  he  creates,  introducing  sentient  ball-lightning,  a  dog  who  can  read 
Henry  James,  and  even  time  travel,  which,  apart  from  a  horrifying  premonitory 
vision  of  World  War  I,  promises  more  than  it  delivers.  Fiction  is  like  radio — it 
can  get  away  with  more  impossibilities  than  movies  or  television,  and  for  just 
the  price  of  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper. 

It  isn’t  clear  whether  Pynchon  plots  by  the  seat  of  his  pants  or  has  his  own 
secret  and  impenetrable  designs— the  hither-thither  meanderings  of  character, 
the  appalling  songs,  the  Rube  Goldberg  contraptions  (some  not  yet  invented, 
some  perhaps  never  to  be  invented  in  our  time-stream)  might  all  be  constitu¬ 
ents  of  some  larger,  rational  order.  Such  wishful  thinking  it  is  criticism’s  usual 
duty  to  propose.  “Yeah,  yeah,”  the  author  might  reply. 


In  Tin  Pan  Alley 

The  dust  jacket  warns  that  “characters  stop  what  they’re  doing  to  sing  what 
are  for  the  most  part  stupid  songs.”  Pynchon  s  characters  at  first  did  this  with 
clunky  parody  lyrics  (sung  to  tunes  like  Aura  Lee  or  Cornell  s  Alma  Mater  ) 
but,  from  Gravity’s  Rainbow  onward,  with  goofy  humor,  methedrine  rhymes, 
and  little  discernible  talent.  The  results  sound  like  W.  S.  Gilbert  on  a  very  bad 
day  or  Noel  Coward  on  LSD.  An  allegedly  “melancholy  yet  catchy  tango”  floats 
out  of  a  Montparnasse  nightclub: 

Vege-tariano .  .  . 

No  ifs  ands  or  buts — 

Eggs  and  dairy?  ah  no, 

More  like  roots,  and  nuts — 
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Pot  roast  prohibido, 
Tenderloin  taboo, 
why  should  my  heart  bleed  o- 
ver  the  likes  of  you? 


The  songs  rarely  function  as  the  comic  relief  the  porter  scene  in  Macbeth 
is  said  to  provide,  because  they’re  funny  only  in  a  strained  and  sniggering  way. 
There’s  little  more  embarrassing  than  to  see  a  writer  of  genius  fail  at  something 
trivial  (it’s  difficult  to  prevent  the  shiver  of  Schadenfreude  that  follows).  Pyn- 
chon  obviously  delights  in  writing  dreadful  lyrics;  otherwise  he  would  stop. 
He’s  hardly  unaware  of  how  bad  they  are — the  jacket  copy  was  written  by  Pyn- 
chon  himself. 


Bad  Jokes 

“  ‘It  is  comforting  to  imagine  this  as  an  outward  and  visible  manifestation  of 
something  else,’  chuckled  one  of  the  Austrians,  puffing  on  a  cigar  stub.  ‘But 
sometimes  a  Tatzelwurm  is  only  a  Tatzelwurm.’” 

*  *  * 

“Ich  bin  ein  Berliner!” 

“Excuse  me?”  The  patient  seemed  anxious  to  speak  with  Kit. 

“He  will  not  harm  you,”  Dr.  Dingkopf  assured  him  as  attendants  adroitly 
steered  the  patient  away.  “He  has  come  to  believe  that  he  is  a  certain  well- 
known  pastry  of  Berlin — similar  to  your  own  American,  as  you  would  say, 

Jelly -doughnut.” 

*  *  * 

“There  is  now  an  entire  branch  of  spy-craft  known  as  Applied  Idiotics— yes, 
including  my  own  school,  a  sort  of  training  facility  run  by  the  Secret  Service, 
near  Chipping  Sodbury  actually,  the  Modern  Imperial  Institute  for  Intensive 
Instruction  In  Idiotics— or  M6.I.,  as  it’s  commonly  known.” 

Pynchon’s  attorneys  might  mutter  that  such  jokes  are  never  “bad”  in  an 
absolute  or  moral  sense,  but  merely  the  projection  in  our  “time-stream”  of  a 
humor  (call  it  a  “variant  stimulus  to  laughter”)  in  common  use  in  the  future 
but  not  yet  available  to  us.  They  are  therefore  not  prochronistic,  rotting  away 
any  slim  foundation  of  realism  that  remains,  but  always  already  anticlimactic. 
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Pynchonean  Acronyms 


F.I.C.O.T.T.  (First  International  Conference  On  Time  Travel) 

I.G.L.O.O.  (Inter-Group  Laboratory  for  Opticomagnetic  Observation) 

L. I.S.P.  (Lieutenants  of  Industry  Scholarship  Program) 

M. 6I.  (Modern  Imperial  Institute  for  Intensive  Instruction  In  Idiotics) 
R.U.S.H.  (Rapid  Unit  for  Shadowing  and  Harassment) 

T.W.I.T.  (True  Worshippers  of  the  Ineffable  Tetractys) 


Lists 

The  nightly  talent  included  Professor  Bogoslaw  Borowicz,  who  put  on  what 
he  called  “Floor  Shows,”  which,  due  to  his  faulty  grasp  of  the  American  idiom, 
turned  out  to  be  literal  displays  of  floors — ...  as  well  as  “trainers”  of  stuffed 
animals  whose  repertoire  of  “tricks”  inclined  to  the  rudimentary,  narcoleptics 
who  had  mastered  the  difficult  but  narrowly  appreciated  knack  of  going  to 
sleep  while  standing  up,  three  minutes  or  less  of  which  had  audiences,  even 
heavily  opiated  themselves,  fighting  to  get  out  the  exits,  and  crazy  inventors 
with  their  inventions,  levitating  shoes,  greenback  duplicators,  perpetual-mo¬ 
tion  machines  which  even  the  most  distracted  of  audiences  understood  could 
never  be  demonstrated  in  any  time  frame  short  of  eternity,  and,  strangely 
often,  hats — notably  The  Phenomenal  Dr.  Ictibus  and  His  Safe-Deflector  Hat. 

*  *  * 

The  rooms  seemed  to  run  on  for  blocks,  stuffed  with  automata  human  and 
animal  assembled  and  in  pieces,  disappearing-cabinets,  tables  that  would  float 
in  midair  and  other  trick  furniture,  Davenport  figures  with  dark-rimmed  eyes 
in  sinister  faces,  lengths  of  perfect  black  velvet  and  multicolored  silk  brocade 
a-riot  with  Oriental  scenes,  mirrors,  crystals,  pneumatic  pumps  and  valves, 
electromagnets,  speaking-trumpets,  bottles  that  never  ran  empty  and  candles 
that  lighted  themselves,  player  pianos,  Zoetropic  projectors  .  .  . 

The  list  may  be  the  manifest  sign  of  research  the  novelist  can’t  bear  to  throw 
away — anyone  with  a  little  dangerous  knowledge  knows  how  deep  Pynchon  s 
reading  runs.  He  is  rarely  as  poetic  as  when  indulging  himself  in  lists,  arias  to 
the  material  probity  of  the  world,  to  the  existence  whose  dissolution  the  novel 
makes  its  stuttering  stand  against — a  dissolution  toward  that  greater  entropy 
predicted  by  Newton’s  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  law  Pynchon  would 
have  loved  to  discover.  That  doesn’t  mean  the  author  hasn  t  realized  the  hu¬ 
morous  dimension  to  this,  like  a  fourth  hovering  above  the  material  three— the 
matter  of  matter  is  almost  always  farcical  in  accumulation,  from  Dickens  s  dust 
heaps  in  Our  Mutual  Friend  to  Imelda  Marcos  s  shoes. 
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The  list,  taken  to  such  extremes,  is  a  provision  beyond  the  reader’s  ap¬ 
petite,  a  local  surfeit  that  imitates,  if  it  does  not  divine,  the  overindulgence 
intimate  to  the  long  novel  itself.  The  meaning  of  the  title,  should  Against  the 
Day  mean  anything,  lies  in  shoring  up  the  present  against  those  ruins  of  the 
future — and  to  that  end,  the  list  stockpiles  odds  and  ends,  like  boxes  of  Civil 
Defense  crackers,  as  a  specific  against  destruction.  The  question  is  not  why 
Pynchon’s  one  short  novel  and  his  stories  seem  trivial;  it’s  why  most  of  his  epic 
novels  do  not. 


Webb  Traverse  &  Sons  &  Daughter 

Dynamite,  the  anarchist  Webb  Traverse  believes,  is  the  “medium  of  truth.” 
Patriarch  of  the  clan  that  makes  Against  the  Day  far  more  a  family  saga  than 
previous  novels,  Traverse  makes  his  journeys  through  western  mining  camps 
where  ten-dayers  and  nippers  and  swampers  fight  it  out  with  mine  bosses.  His 
sons  emerge  into  a  world  where  the  antagonists  are  less  clearly  identified  and 
the  moral  choices  less  easy.  Shortly  after  being  introduced,  Webb  blows  up  a 
railroad  bridge,  allowing  Pynchon  to  digress,  as  he  is  all  too  delighted  to  do, 
on  the  methods  in  favor  among  dynamiters  of  the  day — gelatin  vs.  sticks,  oak 
magneto  box  and  spool  of  wire  vs.  two-dollar  Ingersoll  watch  and  time  delay. 
The  use  of  modern  explosive  (one  character  snacks  on  a  variety  of  it)  warns 
of  that  terrible  future  the  novel  cannot  avert,  where  warfare  employs  more 
and  more  monstrous  ways  of  blowing  men  up.  Dynamite,  introduced  after  the 
Civil  War,  was  once  called  Nobel  s  Safety  Powder,  one  of  the  few  facts  Pynchon 
doesn’t  mention. 

The  novel  uncovers  anarchists  wherever  it  goes — even  Pugnax,  the  ca¬ 
nine  mascot  of  the  Inconvenience,  is  seen  reading  The  Princess  Casamassima. 
Pynchon  s  absorption  in  anarchist  thought  might  suggest  a  curiosity  born  in 
aesthetic  prejudice,  given  that  his  novels,  should  they  require  a  justification 
of  form,  might  find  it  more  easily  in  Bakunin  or  Kropotkin  than  in  the  divine 
right  of  the  author  or  the  democracy  of  plot.  (If  science  were  wanted,  the  equa¬ 
tions  describing  Brownian  motion  were  scribbled  down  by  the  young  Einstein 
during  the  annus  mirabilis  of  1905.)  Pynchon s  novels  begin  in  confusion  and 
end  in  mystery,  with  so  many  diversions,  divagations,  and  dead  ends  a  reader 
would  at  times  like  to  blow  up  a  few  railroad  bridges  himself. 

Webb,  who  may  moonlight  as  a  dynamiting  outlaw  named  the  Kielselguhr 
Kid,  is  assassinated  by  agents  of  the  plutocrat  R.  Scarsdale  Vibe,  whose  own 
family  saga  shadows  the  Traverses.  The  knop  on  Vibe’s  walking  stick  is  a  min¬ 
iature  gold-and-silver  globe  (the  stick  houses  a  gun  with  which  he  wounds 
anyone  who  crosses  him),  a  nicely  judged  symbol  for  a  man  who  dominates 
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the  world  by  buying  and  selling  it.  Though  Webb’s  sons  diverge  in  their  oc¬ 
cupations,  scattering  across  the  planet  of  which  Vibe  controls  so  much,  they 
are  haunted  by  their  father’s  death  and  vow  to  avenge  it.  The  eldest,  Reef,  be¬ 
comes  a  wandering  gambler  mixed  up  in  various  bunco  schemes,  rejecting  yet 
almost  helplessly  drawn  to  his  father’s  legacy.  After  an  avalanche  in  which  he 
is  presumed  killed,  he  takes  a  new  identity  as  a  neurasthenic  Easterner  before 
hightailing  it  to  dig  tunnels  in  the  Alps.  The  next  son,  Frank,  a  metallurgist 
for  hire  in  a  Mexico  on  the  edge  of  revolution,  is  jailed  in  a  fantastical  under¬ 
ground  prison  complete  with  cantina,  fandango  girls,  a  nickelodeon  theater, 
and  gambling  tables.  Shortly  after  his  escape,  he  kills  one  of  his  father’s  mur¬ 
derers.  (A  daughter,  Lake,  eventually  marries  the  other.  Pynchon’s  women  are 
dishrags  when  they  fall  in  love — they  don’t  just  stand  by  their  men;  they  sit, 
kneel,  and  flatten  themselves.)  The  youngest  boy,  Kit,  a  math  whiz  and  the 
most  important  character  in  the  novel,  has  even  before  his  father’s  assassina¬ 
tion  been  lured  into  unholy  alliance  with  the  Vibe  Corporation,  which  pays 
his  tuition  at  Yale. 

The  labyrinthine  journeys  of  the  Traverses  through  North  America  and 
Eurasia  form  the  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  novel,  which  might  be  called 
a  revenge  comedy — the  narrative,  against  a  background  of  great-power  ma¬ 
neuvers,  consists  largely  of  liaisons  between  the  boys  and  such  mutable  and 
seductive  women  as  Estrella  "Stray”  Briggs,  who  marries  Reef  but  ends  up  with 
Frank;  Dahlia  Rideout,  who  marries  Kit  long  after  meeting  him  on  an  ocean 
liner  that  turns  into  a  battleship  and  then  back  again;  and  Yashmeen  Halfcourt, 
a  woman  with  mysterious  and  perhaps  extratemporal  powers  who  eventually 
becomes  Reef’s  lover.  The  sexual  reticulations  are  Byzantine,  unrepentantly 
sleazy,  and  cheerfully  absurd. 

Plot  is  the  most  irrelevant  portion  of  a  Pynchon  novel,  as  character  some¬ 
times  seems  superfluous  in  James,  whose  great  character  is  the  prose  itself 
(Aristotle  no  doubt  said  that,  with  access  to  one  of  Pynchon’s  time  machines). 
As  it  includes  as  many  unidentifiable  and  miscellaneous  ingredients  as  a  fruit¬ 
cake,  however,  the  telling  is  itself  the  form  of  genius.  Even  an  admiring  reader 
might  admit  that  Pynchon  has  an  aversion  to  design  or  just  doesn’t  show  much 
talent  for  it.  He  trusts  that,  if  he  marshals  a  battalion  of  characters  and  hurls 
a  cannonade  of  ideas  at  them  (improvising  madly  all  the  while),  when  the 
smoke  clears  some  kind  of  incoherent  coherence  will  result.  This  worked  fairly 
well  in  V.  and  Gravity’s  Rainbow,  fairly  ill  in  Mason  &  Dixon  (the  most  dazzlingly 
written  of  the  novels),  and  not  at  all  in  Vineland.  Even  to  begin  to  compass  the 
historical  mechanisms  of  Against  the  Day,  a  reader  would  have  to  go  beyond 
anarchism  to  the  turn-of-the-century  battle  between  the  Vectorists  and  the 
Quarternionists,  played  out  in  universities  across  North  America  and  Europe; 
to  the  aftermath  of  the  “War  of  Currents”  between  Tesla  and  Edison,  Tesla’s 
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AC  power  illuminating  the  Columbian  Exposition;  to  theories  about  the  aether 
(Pynchon  is  largely  a  bore  about  aether);  to  the  Tunguska  incident  in  Siberia 
(which  conspiracy  theorists  blame  on  Tesla  instead  of  a  meteor);  and  to  various 
sideshows  in  the  Great  Game  (V.  was  Pynchon’s  earlier  novel  on  the  subject), 
including  some  vicious  skirmishes  in  the  Balkans.  Pynchon  is  not  a  polymath 
but  an  omnivore,  so  far  as  arcane  learning  is  concerned. 

Infiltrating  these  real-world  events  are  the  imaginary  shenanigans  at 
the  imaginary  Candlebrow  University,  periodically  assaulted  by  a  peculiarly 
long-lived  tornado  dubbed  Thorvald  and  infiltrated  by  visitors  from  the  fu¬ 
ture;  the  roguery  of  a  mad  inventor  operating  a  secondhand  time-machine 
deep  in  Greenwich  Village  (which  lets  Pynchon  drag  in  notes  from  Herbert 
Asbury’s  The  Gangs  of  New  York — much  of  the  bloated  farce  takes  place  in  the 
demimonde  of  cities);  the  search  for  Shambhala,  which  may  or  may  not  exist; 
the  hunt  for  a  Quaternion  weapon,  which  may  be  the  A-bomb  (or  just  an¬ 
other  MacGuffin);  and  various  ideas  about  double  worlds  and  lateral  realities, 
islands  both  present  and  absent,  Earth  and  Counter-Earth,  Venice  and  con- 
tra-Venezia,  phantom  railways,  ghosts,  and  more  bilocation  than  a  Christian 
saint  could  manage.  If  someone  mentions  that  he  owns  a  certain  map,  it’s  off 
on  another  Pynchonean  wild-goose  chase— but  the  novels  are  all  wild-goose 
chases,  whether  the  characters  are  in  search  of  V.  (V),  or  a  V-2  rocket  ( Gravity’s 
Rainbow ),  or  some  ancient  conspiracy  involving  the  mail  (The  Crying  of  Lot  49). 
In  Mason  &  Dixon,  the  novel  seems  to  be  in  search  of  the  story  itself. 


Sex 


Pynchon  s  sex  scenes  are  unconvincing  at  best,  and  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep 
them  in  register  between  slapstick  and  blouse-tearing  Harlequin  romances 
(sometimes  he  seems  to  be  trying  both  at  once,  with  hazardous  result).  Most 
people  believe  they’re  good  in  bed,  so  it’s  no  surprise  that  most  novelists  think 
their  characters  are  good  in  bed,  too. 

Quickly  now.  Into  his  mouth  Reef  in  one  stroke,  no  more,  and  then  you  must 
be  perfectly  still  and  allow  this  wicked  little  fellatrice  to  do  all  the  work.  And 
you,  Cyprian,  when  he  spends  you  must  not  swallow  any  of  it,  you  must  keep 
it  all  in  your  mouth,  is  that  understood?”  By  now  she  could  barely  maintain 
the  tone  of  command,  having  aroused  herself  with  kid-gloved  fingers  busy 
at  clitoral  bud  and  parted  labia  now  sleekly  framed  among  the  foam  of  lace 
around  her  hips.  “You  are  both  my  .  .  .  my  .  .  .”  She  could  not  quite  pursue 
her  thought,  as  Reef,  having  lost  all  control,  came  bursting  in  a  great  pungent 
flood,  which  Cyprian  did  his  best  to  accommodate  as  he  had  been  ordered  to. 
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It  isn’t  clear  whether  this  parodies  popular  fiction  or  merely  succumbs  to 
it.  Gravity’s  Rainbow,  after  being  selected  by  the  judges,  was  turned  down  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  part  because  the  Pulitzer  board  found  it  obscene.  The 
current  novel  has  more  pneumatic  coupling  than  Updike  in  his  heyday.  That 
board  might  have  expired  of  apoplexy  could  it  have  read  the  already  infamous 
passage  of  doggy  sex: 

He  stroked  the  diminutive  spaniel  for  a  while  until,  with  no  warning,  she 
jumped  off  the  couch  and  slowly  went  into  the  bedroom,  looking  back  now 
and  then  over  her  shoulder.  Reef  followed,  taking  out  his  penis,  breathing 
heavily  through  his  mouth.  “Here,  Mouffie,  nice  big  dog  bone  for  you  right 
here,  lookit  this,  yeah,  seen  many  of  these  lately?  come  on,  smells  good  don’t 
it,  mmm,  yum!”  and  so  forth,  Mouffette  meantime  angling  her  head,  edging 
closer,  sniffing  with  curiosity.  “That’s  right,  now  o-o-open  up  .  . .  good  girl, 
good  Mouffette  now  let’s  just  put  this — yaahhgghh!” 

Reader,  she  bit  him. 


Pynchon  in  Style 

Pynchon  is  more  a  mechanic  of  sentences  than  a  stylist,  even  when  the  prose 
doesn’t  drop  into  Late  Hipster,  which  may  be  his  default  tongue.  As  he  says  in 
the  most  complete  aesthetic  statement  he  has  made,  the  introduction  to  Slow 
Learner,  “But  as  we  all  know,  rock  ’n’  roll  will  never  die,  and  education  too,  as 
Henry  Adams  always  sez,  keeps  going  on  forever.”  The  passage  was  written  in 
1984,  a  little  late  to  be  a  hepcat.  Apparently  Pynchon  never  grew  up,  or  the  world 
grew  up,  leaving  him  behind.  His  famous  Garbo  act  has  had  obvious  advantages— 
but  what  if  it  has  kept  his  diction  isolated,  even  mummified  his  syntax,  too? 

In  his  novels,  Pynchon  tends  to  stutter  out  phrases  in  workmanlike  fash¬ 
ion,  pushing  the  boulder  of  narrative  uphill  like  a  Sisyphus.  (Compared  to  that 
of  a  master  such  as  Melville,  Pynchon’s  dialogue  is  disastrous— he  has  charm¬ 
ingly  blamed  this  on  an  affliction  known  as  “Bad  Ear.”)  There  are,  however, 
passages  of  consummated  beauty,  often  a  vision  of  capital  where  the  phrases 
pile  up  like  consumer  goods. 

Against  the  greased  writhings  of  these  dark  iron  structures,  a  brightwork  of 
brass  fittings  and  bindings,  kept  a-shine  through  the  nights  by  a  special  corps 
of  unseen  chars,  flashed  like  halos  of  industrious  saints  in  complex  periodic 
motion  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  telegraphers,  ranked  about  the  great  floor 
attending  each  his  set,  scarcely  looked  up  from  their  universe  of  clicks  and 
rests— uniformed  messenger  boys  came  and  went  among  the  varnished  hard- 
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wood  labyrinth  of  desks  and  sorting-bureaux,  and  customers  leaned  or  paced 
or  puzzled  over  messages  they  had  just  received,  or  must  send,  as  cheerless 
London  daylight  descended  through  the  windows  and  rising  steam  produced 
an  all-but-tropical  humidity  in  this  Northern  Temple  of  Connexion. 

These  are  almost  the  rhythms  of  Dickens,  whose  freakish  surplus  of  char¬ 
acters,  juddering  episodic  plots,  and  teary  sentiment  Pynchon  half  imitates, 
though  in  each  case  with  a  nearly  lethal  dose  of  irony  (no  one  has  ever  wept 
over  the  death  of  a  Pynchon  character  the  way  thousands  wept  over  Little  Nell). 
Something  in  the  long  sentence  draws  out  his  craft,  just  as  the  hammering  to¬ 
gether  of  obscure  ideas  sparks  something  remarkable  in  his  intelligence: 

“The  sauce  was  invented  as  a  new  sensation  for  jaded  palates  at  court  by  the 
due  de  Richelieu,  at  first  known  as  mahonnaise  after  Mahon,  the  chief  port 
of  Majorca,  the  scene  of  the  due’s  dubious  ‘victory’  in  1756  over  the  ill-fated 
Admiral  Byng.  Basically  Louis’s  drug  dealer  and  pimp,  Richelieu,  known  for 
opium  recipes  to  fit  all  occasions,  is  also  credited  with  the  introduction  into 
France  of  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  fly.  .  .  .  What  might  this  aphrodisiac 
have  in  common  with  the  mayonnaise?  That  the  beetles  must  be  gathered 
and  killed  by  exposing  them  to  vinegar  fumes  suggests  an  emphasis  on  living 
or  recently  living  creatures— the  egg  yolk  perhaps  regarded  as  a  conscious  en¬ 
tity— cooks  will  speak  of  whipping,  beating,  binding,  penetration,  submission, 
surrender.  There  is  an  undoubtedly  Sadean  aspect  to  the  mayonnaise.  No  get¬ 
ting  past  that.” 

Undoubtedly  is  a  touch  bullying,  but  a  passage  like  this— improbable,  bril¬ 
liant,  ragged  with  learning — is  what  keeps  his  cult  in  fresh  recruits.  (The 
Thomas  Pynchon  wiki  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  resource  on  the  web — au¬ 
thors  who  traffic  in  obscurity  are  perfect  subjects  for  the  slow  accumulation 
and  manic  trivia  of  the  wiki.) 

There  are  some  things  Pynchon  does  superbly  well  as  a  novelist  and  oth¬ 
ers  he  does  intolerably  ill,  though  his  fans  can  be  counted  on  to  call  his  sins 
saintliness.  He  writes  like  a  savant  missing  significant  parts— a  piston  here,  a 
gearbox  there  of  the  necessary  machinery.  If  I  say  Pynchon  is  ungraceful,  I 
don  t  mean  beyond  grace,  because  he  can  whip  up  a  landscape  of  which  any 
Dutch  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  proud: 

For  the  sunlight  had  to  it  the  same  interior  darkness  as  the  watery  dusk  last 
night— it  was  like  passing  through  an  all-surrounding  photographic  nega¬ 
tive— the  lowland  nearly  silent  except  for  water-thrushes,  the  harvested 
fields,  the  smell  of  hops  being  dried  in  kilns,  flax  pulled  up  and  piled  in 
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sheaves,  in  local  practice  not  to  be  retted  till  the  spring,  shining  canals, 
sluices,  dikes  and  cart  roads,  dairy  cattle  under  the  trees,  the  edged  and 
peaceful  clouds.  Tarnished  silver. 

That  last  touch  of  color  returns  to  photography’s  silver-nitrate  solutions, 
quietly  surrendering  to  the  metaphor  that  binds  the  passage  like  the  sheaves 
themselves.  Grace  is  the  last  word  in  the  novel. 


Pynchon  the  Pub  Bore 

On  the  other  hand,  Pynchon  launches  himself  into  numerous  lectures  on  great- 
power  politics  of  the  day,  lectures  that  would  suffocate  an  audience  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  paces.  Let  a  character  say,  “But  you’re  itching  to  be  filled  in,  I  can  see  that,” 
and  the  author  scurries  to  the  library  table  to  pot  some  history  (he’s  suspected 
of  relying  on  the  famous  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for 
his  facts,  but  his  reading  is  far  richer  and  more  mutinous).  The  more  he  writes, 
the  more  stiff-necked  the  movements  of  armies  and  politicians;  though  these 
are  Astaire  waltzes  compared  to  the  global  wars  in  mathematics: 

“And  that’s  what  has  kept  driving  Cantor  back  into  the  Nervenklinik,”  added 
Humfried,  “and  he  was  only  worrying  about  line-segments.  But  out  here  in 
the  four-dimensional  space-and-time  of  Dr.  Minkowski,  inside  the  tiniest 
‘interval,’  as  small  as  you  care  to  make  it,  within  each  tiny  hypervolume  of 
Kontinuum— there  likewise  must  be  always  hidden  an  infinite  number  of  other 
points — and  if  we  define  a  ‘world’  as  a  very  large  and  finite  set  of  points,  then 
there  must  be  worlds.  Universes!” 

If  this  sort  of  thing  gives  you  goose  bumps,  there  are  more  than  enough 
passages  in  Against  the  Day  about  zeta  functions  and  the  Riemann  hypothesis  to 
gratify  you,  as  well  as  any  of  your  relatives  who  happen  by  (like  a  gas,  the  math 
expands  to  fill  the  space  available).  Pynchon  is  perhaps  the  only  novelist  who 
could  have  written  that  “all  mathematics  .  .  .  leads  to  some  kind  of  human  suf¬ 
fering.”  After  the  publication  of  V.,  he  was  supposedly  turned  down  for  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  math  at  Berkeley.  He  avenges  that  humiliation  here. 


Whimsies 

Pynchon  is  so  full  of  intrigue,  so  full  of  intriguing  idea,  each  chapter  casts  off 
a  premise  whose  particulars  a  lesser  novelist  might  have  taken  a  novel  to  tease 
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out.  The  Chums  of  Chance  are  ordered  south  to  Antarctica  to  go  north  to  the 
Arctic,  their  route  a  passage  through  the  Earth,  where  a  vast  civilization  lies. 
They  stop,  merely  for  a  page,  to  render  the  denizens  of  the  hollow  Earth  as¬ 
sistance  against  an  army  of  gnomes.  The  author — in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  the 
Chums,  it  seems — apologizes  for  not  giving  the  details,  referring  the  reader  to 
The  Chums  of  Chance  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth.  The  unwritten  novel  has  been 
written,  only  to  join  the  Borgesian  library  of  books  whose  spines  have  titles 
but  whose  insides  are  blank,  at  least  to  us — the  library  of  all  fictional  books 
mentioned  in  fiction.  (This  incident  seems  curiously  to  be  the  only  place  in 
the  novel  the  Chums  prove  of  much  help — mostly  they  lumber  along  above, 
well-meaning  but  feckless,  accomplishing  little  except  perhaps  the  accidental 
destruction  of  the  Campanile.) 

When  Dr.  Watson  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  giant  rat  of  Sumatra,  he  piqued 
the  reader  with  a  world  beyond  his  grasp,  a  world  composed  of  the  lost  pas¬ 
sages  of  fiction,  availing  but  unavailable  (how  different  this  is  from  knowing 
the  titles  of  Sophocles’  lost  plays,  yet  in  the  end  how  frustratingly  similar). 
Apart  from  the  deft  and  childish  joke  of  it,  this  reminds  the  reader  of  all  an  au¬ 
thor  imagines  but  has  chosen  not  to  explore.  The  titles  of  other  Chums  novels 
are  tauntingly  scattered  through  the  text,  naming  adventures  left  undetailed. 
Perhaps  Pynchon  has  all  these  years  been  writing  a  series  of  boys’  adventure 
novels  (the  sort  he  himself  read  as  a  boy)— -in  this  guise,  some  aspects  of  his 
fiction  make  more  sense. 

Pynchon’s  indulgence  in  Borgesian  whimsies,  though  they  barely  skirt  out¬ 
right  doltishness  (the  sophistication  of  the  author’s  humor  has  always  been 
in  doubt— you  get  the  feeling  that  he  cracks  himself  up  a  little  too  often),  is 
often  where  his  most  appealing  contrivances  occur.  In  Against  the  Day,  these 
include: 

The  Book  of  Iceland  Spar  (spar  is  a  form  of  calcite  used  as  a  polarizing  filter), 
which  contains  an  up-to-date  record  of  an  Arctic  expedition,  “even  of 
days  not  yet  transpired,  presumably  due  to  the  double  refraction  of  which 
the  crystal  is  capable; 

Pugnax,  the  sky-dog  who  reads  Henry  fames  and  can  talk  in  primitive  fashion 
(in  Mason  &  Dixon,  set  more  than  a  century  before,  the  Learned  English 
Dog  spoke  English  impeccably  and  was  even  a  singer  of  some  talent); 

Snazzburys  Silent  Frock,  a  dress  that  works  on  the  principle  of  noise-cancel¬ 
ing  headphones,  the  act  of  walking  being  basically  a  periodic  phenomenon, 
and  the  characteristic  rustling  of  an  ordinary  frock  an  easily  computed 
complication  of  the  underlying  ambulatory  frequency”; 

a  philo-Semitic  version  of  “Gaudeamus  igitur ”; 

the  game  of  Anarchists  Golf,  which  possesses  no  defined  sequence  or  number 
of  holes; 
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an  intelligent  instance  of  ball  lightning,  named  Skip; 

the  previously  mentioned  character  who  nibbles  on  a  form  of  explosive  called 
Cyclomite,  just  as  the  British  eat  Marmite  and  Vegemite  (it’s  a  toss-up 
which  of  the  three  might  taste  the  worst); 
an  annual  conference  on  time  travel  where  the  dead  are  resurrected  (those 
who  have  visited  the  MLA  know  this  is  closer  to  truth  than  satire). 

These  concoctions  might  be  more  amusing  if  they  didn’t  come  with  a  note 
of  giddy  self-congratulation.  Though  he  often  sounds  like  a  mad  scientist,  Pyn- 
chon  has  trouble  harnessing  his  clever  ideas — when  he  drags  them  into  the 
story,  he  can’t  always  make  them  sound  credible  or,  worse,  make  the  reader  care 
which  end  of  the  ill-delivered  crate  is  up.  In  his  alternative  worlds,  the  whimsies 
have  a  strange  logic  (the  novel  at  least  doesn’t  break  down  bearing  such  a  cheer¬ 
ful  wastage  of  material);  but  he  is  less  successful  in  employing  such  devices  for 
any  purpose  but  decoration.  You  think  he’s  about  to  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat, 
but  there  are  always  three  hundred  rabbits  and  twelve  dozen  hats.  Perhaps  read¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  grateful,  as  his  comedy  is  successful  only  in  gestures — too  much 
of  Snazzbury’s  Silent  Frock  would  not  be  a  good  thing.  (Science  fiction  is  full  of 
such  bright  ideas  while  being  empty  of  most  everything  else.) 


Novels  in  the  Chums  of  Chance  Series 

The  Chums  of  Chance  and  the  Evil  Halfwit 

The  Chums  of  Chance  at  Krakatoa 

The  Chums  of  Chance  Search  for  Atlantis 

The  Chums  of  Chance  in  Old  Mexico 

The  Chums  of  Chance  and  the  Curse  of  the  Great  Kahuna 

The  Chums  of  Chance  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth 

The  Chums  of  Chance  and  the  Ice  Pirates 

The  Chums  of  Chance  Nearly  Crash  into  the  Kremlin 

The  Chums  of  Chance  at  the  Ends  of  the  Earth 

The  Chums  of  Chance  and  the  Caged  Women  of  Yokohama 

The  Chums  of  Chance  and  the  Wrath  of  the  Yellow  Fang 


Three  Corny  Pop-Cult  Allusions  Pynchon 
Couldn't  Help  Himself  from  Making 

This  person  greeted  the  Cohen  by  raising  his  left  hand,  then  spreading  the 
fingers  two  and  two  away  from  the  thumb  so  as  to  form  the  Hebrew  letter  shin , 
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signifying  the  initial  letter  of  one  of  the  pre-Mosaic  (that  is,  plural)  names  of 
God,  which  may  never  be  spoken. 

“Basically  wishing  long  life  and  prosperity,”  explained  the  Cohen,  answer¬ 
ing  with  the  same  gesture. 

*  *  * 

Reindeer  [after  the  Tunguska  event]  discovered  again  their  ancient  powers  of 
flight,  which  had  lapsed  over  the  centuries.  .  .  .  Some  were  stimulated  by  the 
accompanying  radiation  into  an  epidermal  luminescence  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  particularly  around  the  nasal  area. 

*  *  * 

“The  operetta,  all  the  rage  in  Vienna  at  the  moment,  was  called  The  Burgher 
King.” 


The  Chums  of  Chance  (Slight  Return) 

Over  the  three  decades  of  the  novel,  the  Inconvenience  is  outfitted  with  new 
technology,  grotesquely  increasing  in  size.  By  the  end,  it  has  grown  “as  large 
as  a  small  city,”  resembling  those  utopias,  suspended  in  the  air,  so  beloved  of 
science  fiction. 

There  are  neighborhoods,  there  are  parks.  There  are  slum  conditions.  It  is  so 
big  that  when  people  on  the  ground  see  it  in  the  sky,  they  are  struck  with  se¬ 
lective  hysterical  blindness  and  end  up  not  seeing  it  at  all. 

The  crew  has  not  changed  in  decades  and  the  Chums  of  Chance  organi¬ 
zation  has  almost  collapsed,  individual  chapters  now  negotiating  their  own 
contracts  and  profiting  accordingly.  Though  they  show  little  sign  of  it,  the  boys 
must  by  this  time  be  in  high  middle-age.  The  Inconvenience,  “transformed  into 
its  own  destination,”  has  become  a  metaphor  for  the  long  novel  itself,  one  at 
least  not  inaccurately  named. 


Fourteen  Characters  Who  Do  Not  Appear  in  the  Novel 

Leavisite  Snack 
Duodecimo  Gazebo 
Tanya  Polyglot  Moonlight 
Wang  Cheyenne 
Judge  Portobello  Grim 
Clive  Polonaise-Boxer 
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Chauncey  Hiccups 
Warrant  Dolomite 
Chili  Condominium,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  “Dell”  Delaware 
Brightware  T.  Polonian 
Sir  Chloral  Fundamentum 
Typhus  Smythe 
Chad  Ravine 


Subplots  the  Critic  Will  Not  Have  Time  to  Mention 

The  intrigues  of  a  neo-Pythagorean  cult  called  the  True  Worshippers  of  the 
Ineffable  Tetractys,  devoted  to  identifying  the  living  avatars  of  the  twenty- 
two  cards  in  the  major  arcana  of  the  tarot  deck; 
the  appearance  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  the  Columbian  Exposition — a 
roisterer  knowledgeable  about  the  “pastry-depravity”  of  American  detec¬ 
tives,  he  is  discovered  trying  to  engage  angry  patrons  of  the  Boll  Weevil 
Lounge  in  a  primitive  version  of  the  “dozens”; 
the  casebook  of  the  detective  Lew  Basnight,  once  known  as  the  Upstate- 
Downstate  Beast,  guilty  of  some  horrible  crime  he  cannot  remember; 
the  Sodality  of  Etheronauts,  a  society  of  women  “dressed  like  religious  novices,” 
bearing  names  like  Heartsease  and  Primula,  who  fly  winged-and-feathered 
machines  and  in  short  order  marry  the  crew  of  the  Inconvenience; 
the  travels  of  the  subdesertine  frigate  Saksaul  beneath  sands  inhabited  by 

schools  of  iridescent  beetles — as  well  as  giant  sand-fleas  able  to  converse 
in  ancient  Uyghur; 

an  offer  of  eternal  youth  (perhaps  the  promise  of  fiction  itself)  that  drives  the 
crew  of  the  Inconvenience  to  the  “brief  aberration  in  their  history  known 
as  the  Marching  Academy  Harmonica  Band”; 
ukuleles. 


Still  Reading  Pynchon  /  Reading  Pynchon  Still 

Pynchon’s  novels  seemed  crucial  to  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  If  there 
is  a  Zeitgeist  (perhaps  there  are  always  incomplete,  overlapping,  competing 
Zeitgeister ),  there  must  be— should  anything  like  a  certainty  principle  operate 
in  culture— music,  and  art,  and  literature  to  complement  it,  if  they  do  not 
create  it.  In  America,  this  has  probably  long  been  an  adolescent  or  postado¬ 
lescent  phenomenon.  In  that  dead  world  of  1969,  that  world  of  Vietnam  and 
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Cambodia,  post-Civil  Rights  and  pre-Ronald  Reagan,  post-Woodstock  and 
pre-Altamont,  public  life  ratcheted  along  full  of  secrets,  and  government  had 
a  thousand  closets  with  a  skeleton  in  every  one  (no  doubt  we  open-minded 
many  had  many  secrets  of  our  own).  The  signs  of  resistance  and  disorder  were 
a  code  well  understood:  Jimi  Hendrix’s  version  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,” 
psychotropic  drugs,  the  Firesign  Theatre,  Barthelme’s  semi-surrealist  tales, 
Transcendental  Meditation,  Pynchon’s  novels,  and  much  else  represented  a 
deviant  metaphysics,  one  perfect  if  irrational,  like  the  square  root  of  -1.  Water¬ 
gate,  a  few  years  later,  proved  that  the  government  lived  on  lies;  but  we  were 
too  young  to  realize  that  lies  were  the  meat  of  democracy. 

The  residual  fondness  of  older  readers  for  Pynchon’s  work  is  an  eternal  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  dumb  innocence,  before  that  innocence  guaranteed  they  de¬ 
served  what  they  got.  Indeed,  Pynchon’s  later  fiction,  tacking  between  modern 
California  and  the  Enlightenment,  has  been  not  merely  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  betrayal  of  values  but  also  a  recognition  that  the  young  were  betrayed 
by  themselves.  If  Pynchon  seemed  on  the  wavelength  of  some  unreality  that 
looked  more  promising,  no  doubt  the  hallucinogens  played  a  part.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  once  bombed  a  building  or  two  for  Weatherman,  went  under¬ 
ground  and  became  a  waitress  in  California  named  Roxy.  She  met  Pynchon 
while  there,  but  decades  later  she  sounds  like  a  character  he  made  up. 

When  I  look  at  my  friends  from  college— now  Fortune  500  execs,  Rand 
Corp.  think-tankers,  museum  presidents,  tech  wizards,  sad-sack  pols,  saw¬ 
boneses  and  mouthpieces,  even  a  few  casualties— I  think  the  sixties  were  over 
before  they  properly  began.  Pynchon  seems  to  have  boarded  the  bus  with  the 
Merry  Pranksters  and  never  gotten  off.  He’s  a  throwback,  a  hipster,  a  true 
dreamer,  and  a  truer  cynic.  All  the  bad  methods  of  writing  he  confesses  to  at 
the  beginning  of  Slow  Learner  he’s  using  still,  and  just  as  blithely  when  pushing 
seventy  as  when  he  was  wet-eared  in  college.  Some  of  the  flair  is  gone,  used  up 
or  burned  off  since  he  started  writing  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  like  a  chemical 
process  that  on  repetition  grows  less  efficient  and  the  resulting  solution  less 
potent,  until  it  does  not  work  at  all.  Yet  he  has  matured  in  many  ways,  grown 
rueful  and  ramshackle.  This  gives  Against  the  Day  its  bittersweet  sadness  for  a 
fin  de  siecle  world  that  had  only  begun  to  adore  science  and  invention,  a  world 
that  had  not  yet  learned  to  distrust  them.  Those  states  and  bodies  politic  knew 
the  horrors  of  the  Crimean  and  Civil  Wars  but  not  yet  those  of  the  Great  War. 
After  that  heroic  disaster — fought,  so  everyone  was  told,  to  end  war — the  com¬ 
mon  man  might  have  thought  things  were  looking  up.  Pynchon’s  task  has  been 
to  remind  us  that  worse  was  to  come. 
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Finis 


The  mulligan  stew  of  Against  the  Day  includes  a  boys’  dirigible  novel,  a  spy 
novel  (Pynchon  is  all  too  enamored  of  spies),  a  mathematician’s  novel  (half  a 
sentence  about  the  Zermelo  axioms  may  send  the  reader  straight  to  sleep),  a 
western  anarchist  novel,  a  European  anarchist  novel,  a  search-for-Shambhala 
novel,  and  probably  four  or  five  novels  the  reader  would  rather  forget.  Pyn¬ 
chon  makes  a  halfhearted  attempt  to  tie  up  a  few  loose  ends;  yet  vast  stretches 
of  Against  the  Day  point  toward  something  but  finally  have  nowhere  to  get  to. 
The  true  Pynchon  fanatic  would  never  be  worried  by  this — as  people  say  about 
their  lives  these  days,  it’s  all  about  the  journey.  This  gives  Pynchon  a  license  for 
picaresque  most  authors  would  kill  for — his  vices  have  been  transmuted  into 
virtues,  a  better  bargain  than  that  offered  by  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Intelligence  makes  Against  the  Day  bearable,  though  everywhere  it  creates 
its  own  rules,  undermines  its  own  gravitas;  in  this  it  already  satisfies  the  first 
condition  of  a  classic:  a  novel  we  appreciate  because  of  its  flaws  (the  second 
condition  is  longevity).  As  an  artist  of  paranoia,  that  American  state  of  mind 
occupying  the  space  between  New  York  and  California,  Pynchon  is  the  comic 
opposite  of  Kafka,  whose  Weltanschauung  he  otherwise  embraces — a  world 
of  conspiracy  and  liminal  terror,  of  shadow  worlds  that  lie  beneath  real  ones. 
Paranoia  is  the  limiting  climate  in  fiction,  as  depression  is  the  limiting  climate 
in  depressives — if  everything  is  a  conspiracy,  there’s  no  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  because  fiction  is  a  conspiracy  of  conspiracies,  where  a  wizard,  or  a  bunco 
man,  always  stands  behind  the  curtain. 

There’s  a  longing  at  the  heart  of  Against  the  Day,  a  tortured  desire  to  re¬ 
deem  and  amend — the  theme  is  taken  up  as  vengeance  but  played  out  as  nos¬ 
talgia.  Order  is  never  restored  in  Pynchon’s  universe,  though  things  change: 
an  old  enemy  dies  ignominiously  at  the  hands  of  his  bodyguard,  an  assassin 
is  taken  unawares,  third  parties  do  away  with  a  traitorous  spy.  No  one  takes 
much  pleasure  in  these  messy  ends — death  comes  too  quickly  to  afford  the 
living  any  satisfaction.  The  final  pages  of  the  novel  offer  a  frazzled  sentimental 
tale  of  coupling  and  growing  old,  where  antique  outlaws  are  domesticated  and 
matters  come  more  or  less  right  only  in  the  way  they  go  more  or  less  wrong. 
The  idea  of  time  travel,  though  lugged  in  for  laughs,  suggests  a  hankering  to 
go  back  and  fix  things  (in  science  fiction,  the  theme  usually  turns  into  tragic 
farce — tragedy  if  you  like  science  fiction,  farce  if  you  don’t).  Yet  when  men 
arrive  from  some  indefinite  future,  fleeing  some  unimaginable  global  catastro¬ 
phe,  they  seem  only  to  want  to  be  left  alone,  the  most  pitiable  of  refugees.  □ 
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From  Pittsburgh  to  Sitka 

ELEANOR  HENDERSON 

The  Yiddish  Policemen’s  Union,  by  Michael  Chabon. 

HarperCollins,  May  2007.  $26.95 

“You  haven’t  read  any  Michael  Chabon?”  said  some  guy  in  some  bar  in  New 
York,  in  the  twilighty  summerland  before  9/11.  I’d  landed  in  the  city  five  min¬ 
utes  before,  suitcase  trembling  in  hand.  He  gave  the  name  a  French  twist:  Mee- 
SHELL  Shah-BOHN.  “You’ve  got  to  read  Mee-SHELL  Shah-BOHN!”  “Check  at 
the  Strand,”  he  advised,  but  instead  I  bought  a  paperback  copy  of  The  Amazing 
Adventures  ofKavalier  &  Clay  from  a  folding  table  on  the  street,  the  same  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  that  loomed  on  the  cover  looming  over  me.  For  the  weeks 
of  my  reading,  New  York  was  electrified  against  that  stormy  blue  sky,  trapped 
improbably  in  1940.  Banana-eating  boys  darted  into  alleys  everywhere  I  looked, 
scurried  onto  elevators,  tumbled  into  windows.  It  was  a  while  until  I  learned 
how  to  pronounce  the  author’s  name  (“Shea  as  in  Stadium,  Bon  as  in  Jovi,”  not 
French  but  Jewish),  let  alone  find  the  Strand,  but  that  summer  I  learned  the 
geography  of  a  more  amazing,  more  adventurous  (and  safer)  New  York. 

His  gift  for  creating  another  time  and  place  is  just  part  of  what  won 
Kavalier  &  Clay  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  Chabon  a  wide  and  devoted  audience. 
But  no  reader  of  his  first  novel,  The  Mysteries  of  Pittsburgh,  could  have  antici¬ 
pated,  in  1988,  the  book  that  would  bring  together  comics,  the  World’s  Fair, 
Salvador  Dali,  Antarctica,  Houdini,  and  the  Holocaust.  This  isn’t  because  his 
early  work  wasn’t  also  notable,  but  because  Chabon’s  career 
has  matured  in  a  distinctive  and  unpredictable  way.  By  the 
time  Kavalier  &  Clay  appeared,  in  2000,  the  “Also  by  Michael 
Chabon”  list  already  included  his  debut  Fitzgeraldesque  bil- 
dungsroman,  the  pitch-perfect  New  Yorker  stories  of  A  Model 
World  (1991),  the  academic  satire  Wonder  Boys  (1995),  and 
Werewolves  in  Their  Youth  (1999),  which  collected  a  number 
of  stunning  traditional  stories  but  also  revealed  a  fascination 
with  genre  forms.  We  have  since  had  the  children’s  fantasy  novel  Summerland 
(2002)  as  well  as  the  Sherlock  Holmes-inspired  novella  The  Final  Solution 
(2004).  None  of  these  books,  however— not  even  the  kitchen-sink  coup  of  Ka¬ 
valier  &  Clay— is  quite  as  unprecedented  as  The  Yiddish  Policemen’s  Union.  It  is 
the  newest  title  in  a  rich  and  diverse  oeuvre  that  spans  nearly  two  decades— an 
event  worthy  of  closer  inspection. 
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Michael  Chabon  was  twenty-one  and  fresh  out  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
when  he  began  his  first  novel — about  a  summer  in  the  life  of  a  college  graduate, 
named  Art  Bechstein,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  man  and  a  woman — and  he  was 
a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  California-Irvine  when  he  completed  it 
for  his  M.F.A.  thesis  in  1987.  His  professor,  MacDonald  Harris,  secretly  submit¬ 
ted  it  to  his  agent,  the  agent  sold  it  for  a  hefty  advance,  and  William  Morrow 
published  it  to  buzz  and  acclaim.  The  Mysteries  of  Pittsburgh  became  a  national 
bestseller. 

“Here  is  a  first  novel  by  a  talented  young  writer,”  Alice  McDermott  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times, 

that  is  full  of  all  the  delights,  and  not  a  few  of  the  disappointments,  inherent 
in  any  early  work  of  serious  fiction.  There  is  the  pleasure  of  a  fresh  voice  and 
a  keen  eye,  of  watching  a  writer  clearly  in  love  with  language  and  literature, 
youth  and  wit,  expound  and  embellish  upon  the  world  as  he  sees  it,  balanced 
by  a  scarcity  of  well-developed  characters  and  a  voice  so  willing  to  please  that 
it  seldom  goes  beyond  the  story’s  surface. 

These  criticisms  are  easy  to  dispute.  While  the  characters  sometimes  speak 
more  like  guests  at  a  garden  party  in  West  Egg  than  at  a  college  kegger  in 
Pittsburgh  (“Say!  Hi,  Takeshi”),  they’re  no  less  developed  than,  say,  Jay  Gatsby. 
Chabon  develops  the  hell  out  of  his  characters;  whether  we  could  identify 
them  outside  of  their  world  is  another  question. 

The  implicit  and  more  persistent  complaint — that  the  book  feels  young — 
is  undeniable  in  retrospect,  if  not  particularly  noteworthy.  Despite  its  violent 
conclusion,  the  book  is  primarily  interested  in  the  poolside  particulars  of  its 
twentysomething  cast:  meeting  for  lunch,  sharing  a  “marijuana  cigarette,”  gen¬ 
erally  enjoying  a  “season  of  dilated  time  and  of  women  all  in  disarray.”  But  Art 
Bechstein  (and  his  author)  would  be  the  first  to  own  up  to  adolescent  navel- 
gazing:  the  book  is  unabashedly  about  youth.  On  the  heels  of  reading  The  Great 
Gatsby,  Chabon  set  out,  he  wrote  in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  in  2005,  to 
create  a  book  “about  friendship  and  its  impossibility,  about  self-inventors  and 
dreamers  of  giant  dreams,  about  complicated  women  and  the  men  who  make 
them  that  way.  ...  I  wanted  to  write  stories  for  anyone,  anywhere,  living  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (Twenty-one,  I  was  twenty-one!)” 

So  he  was.  And  yet  the  book  is  these  things.  While  its  reach  now  seems 
shorter  than  Kavalier  &  Clay’s,  the  achievements  of  The  Mysteries  of  Pittsburgh  still 
are  plenty:  the  recognition  of  ourselves  in  youth  just  as  we’re  leaving  it  behind, 
a  dazzling  reflection  on  the  miracle  of  summer,  the  fine-tooth  plotting  of  the 
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sexual  self.  (This  last  led  many  of  Chabon’s  readers  to  believe  he  was  gay;  in  fact, 
he  is  married  to  the  author  Ayelet  Waldman,  with  whom  he  has  four  children.) 
Perhaps  these  are  the  reasons  why  such  a  relatively  plotless  novel  is  still  so  ap¬ 
pealing  nineteen  years  later,  not  to  mention  so  adaptable  (as  are  all  of  Chabon’s 
works)  to  the  big  screen.  (The  film  has  wrapped  shooting  in  “Shitsburgh,  as  star 
Sienna  Miller  dubbed  the  city,  and  is  coming  soon  to  a  theater  near  you.) 

But  the  best  thing  about  Chabon’s  first  novel,  and  the  most  untranslatable, 
and  its  more  interesting  resemblance  to  Fitzgerald,  is  not  the  story  but  the 
language.  Chabon  was  aware  of  this  distinction,  and  looked  to  the  latter  aspect 
to  spearhead  the  novel’s  “sense  of  wonder”:  “If  my  subject  matter  couldn’t  do 
it — if  I  wasn’t  writing  about  people  who  sailed  through  neutron  stars  or  har¬ 
nessed  suns  together — then  it  was  going  to  fall  to  my  sentences  themselves 
to  open  up  the  heads  of  my  readers  and  decant  into  them  enough  crackling 
plasma  to  light  up  the  eye  sockets  for  a  week.”  This  is  just  what  his  sentences 
do.  Take  these  two,  for  example: 

It’s  the  beginning  of  the  summer  and  I’m  standing  in  the  lobby  of  a  thousand- 
story  grand  hotel,  where  a  bank  of  elevators  a  mile  long  and  an  endless  red 
row  of  monkey  attendants  in  gold  braid  wait  to  carry  me  up,  up,  up  through 
the  suites  of  moguls,  of  spies,  and  of  starlets,  to  rush  me  straight  to  the  zeppe- 
lin  mooring  at  the  art  deco  summit  where  they  keep  the  huge  dirigible  of  Au¬ 
gust  tied  up  and  bobbing  in  the  high  winds.  On  the  way  to  the  shining  needle 
at  the  top  I  will  wear  a  lot  of  neckties,  I  will  buy  five  or  six  works  of  genius  on 
45  rpm,  and  perhaps  too  many  times  I  will  find  myself  looking  at  the  snapped 
spine  of  a  lemon  wedge  at  the  bottom  of  a  drink. 

These  were  the  first  words  he  typed,  in  1985,  on  his  Osborne  computer  on  a 
plywood  desk  in  the  crawl  space  of  his  mother’s  house.  Twenty-one,  he  was 
twenty-one! 

In  the  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  his  next  novel,  Wonder  Boys, 
Chabon  published  A  Model  World  and  Other  Stories  and  also  began  and  aban¬ 
doned  a  thousand-page  epic  on  baseball  and  architecture  called  “Fountain 
City  — not  half  as  long  as  the  tome-in-progress  of  Grady  Tripp,  the  hero  of 
Wonder  Boys.  While  Tripp — a  pot-smoking  Pittsburgh  professor  who’s  knocked 
up  his  mistress— is  not  a  stand-in  for  his  author,  Chabon,  too,  had  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  endless  possibilities  of  fiction: 

I  had  too  much  to  write:  too  many  fine  and  miserable  buildings  to  construct 
and  streets  to  name  and  clock  towers  to  set  chiming,  too  many  characters  to 
raise  up  from  the  dirt  like  flowers  whose  petals  I  peeled  down  to  the  intricate 
frail  organs  within,  too  many  terrible  genetic  and  fiduciary  secrets  to  dig  up 
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and  bury  and  dig  up  again,  too  many  divorces  to  grant,  heirs  to  disinherit, 
trysts  to  arrange,  letters  to  misdirect  into  evil  hands,  innocent  children  to  slay 
with  rheumatic  fever,  women  to  leave  unfulfilled  and  hopeless,  men  to  drive 
to  adultery  and  theft,  fires  to  ignite  at  the  hearts  of  ancient  houses. 

Given  the  weight  of  this  burden,  it’s  a  victory  in  itself  that  Chabon  didn’t 
break  under  it,  and  brilliantly  appropriate  and  entirely  forgivable  that  he 
invented  a  character  to  shoulder  it  for  him.  Critics  seemed  to  think  so,  too. 
“Wonder  Boys,”  Jonathan  Yardley  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post,  “is  yet  another 
forward  step.  More  ambitious  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  it  attempts  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  define  the  place  of  the  writer  not  merely  in  a  society  that  regards  him 
as  an  oddity  but  also  within  the  murky  territory  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.”  It 
does  so  through  the  chiseled,  toned,  Michelangelo  sentences  trademarked  by 
Chabon  in  Mysteries  but  now  somewhat  cooled. 

“I  guess  inevitably  I  must  have  grown  up,”  Chabon  said  in  an  interview 
about  his  development  between  his  first  two  novels.  “This,  I  suppose,  has 
emerged  in  my  prose  style,  which  I  think  is  less  concerned  than  formerly  with 
pyrotechnics  and  showing  my  chops.”  Wonder  Boys  (adapted  into  a  film  starring 
Michael  Douglas  in  2000)  is  fueled  also  by  the  self-deprecating  humor  vital  to 
any  writing  about  writers:  “Let’s  just  say  that  I’d  read  Kerouac  the  year  before, 
and  had  conceived  the  usual  picture  of  myself  as  an  outlaw-poet-pathfinder,  a 
kind  of  Zen-masterly  John  C.  Fremont  on  amphetamines  with  a  marbled  dime- 
store  pad  of  lined  paper  in  the  back  pocket  of  my  denim  pants.  I  still  see  myself 
that  way,  I  suppose,  and  I’m  probably  none  the  better  for  it. 

It’s  difficult  to  say  just  how  Chabon  saw  himself  during  the  writing  of  Wonder 
Boys,  but  it’s  safe  to  say  similar  thoughts  crossed  his  mind.  “The  truth  was,”  he 
wrote  of  The  Mysteries  of  Pittsburgh,  “I  had  come  to  a  rough  patch  in  my  under¬ 
standing  of  what  I  wanted  my  writing  to  be.  I  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  With 
Wonder  Boys,  he  devoted  a  book  to  that  state  of  confusion— the  hunt  for  and  eva¬ 
sion  of  a  writer’s  identity,  complicated  by  an  editor,  two  students,  a  transvestite, 
a  dead  dog,  and  a  jacket  that  once  belonged  to  Marilyn  Monroe.  Mysteries  was 
written  by  a  college  graduate  about  a  college  graduate;  Wonder  Boys  was  written 
by  a  frustrated  writer  about  a  frustrated  writer.  Both  were  monologic  medita¬ 
tions  on  subjects  within  an  arm’s  reach,  and  this  was  Yardley ’s  single  caveat: 

Though  Chabon  has  demonstrated  a  keen  understanding  of  other  people’s 
minds  and  lives,  thus  far  his  preoccupation  has  been  with  fictional  explora¬ 
tions  of  his  own.  It  is  time  for  him  to  move  on,  to  break  away  from  the  first 
person  and  explore  larger  worlds.  His  apprenticeship  is  done;  it  has  been  bril¬ 
liant,  but  the  books  as  yet  unwritten  are  the  ones  in  which  we  will  learn  just 
how  far  this  singular  writer  can  go. 
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Chabon  agreed.  “I  took  that  to  heart,”  he  said  in  another  interview.  “It 
chimed  with  my  own  thoughts.  I  had  bigger  ambitions.”  In  some  form,  he  al¬ 
ways  had.  He’d  attempted  to  break  into  larger  material  in  “Fountain  City,”  and 
even  before  he  started  Mysteries  he  was  worried  about  deserting  the  ambition 
and  adventure  of  the  genre  fiction  he’d  loved  as  a  kid: 

Was  this  really  the  kind  of  writer  I  was  going  to  become?  A  writer  under  the 
influence  of  Fitzgerald  and  Roth,  of  books  that  took  place  in  cities  like  Pitts¬ 
burgh  where  people  took  moral  instruction  from  the  songs  of  Adam  and  the 
Ants?  What  about  that  sequence  of  stories  I’d  been  planning  about  the  astron¬ 
omer  Percival  Lowell  exploring  the  canals  of  Mars? 

By  the  end  of  the  millennium,  Chabon  began  to  revisit  the  tales  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  first  with  “In  the  Black  Mill,”  the  final  story  in  Werewolves  in  Their  Youth. 
Chabon’s  alter  ego,  the  horror  writer  August  Van  Zorn,  had  been  introduced 
in  Wonder  Boys  as  mentor  to  Grady  Tripp,  and  is  revived  here  as  the  author  of 
the  archaeological  thriller  set  in  a  “satanic  mill”  in  1948. 

But  even  this  surprise  amalgamation  of  fantasy  and  history  could  not  have 
prepared  us  for  the  bombshell  of  Chabon’s  third  novel.  As  the  exuberant  title 
suggests,  The  Amazing  Adventures  of  Kavalier  &  Clay  is  an  audacious,  daredevil 
doorstop  of  a  book,  “a  big,  ripe,  excitingly  imaginative  novel,”  according  to  Janet 
Maslin  in  the  New  York  Times.  Here,  the  genre  from  which  Chabon  borrows  is 
comic  books,  and  the  novel  not  only  embodies  their  larger-than-life  spirit,  it 
also  takes  them  as  its  subject.  Beginning  in  the  late  1930s,  the  book  follows 
Jewish  cousins  Sammy  Clay  and  Joe  Kavalier  through  their  creation  of  the  Es¬ 
capist,  a  superhero  whose  powers  of  evasion  are  known  poignantly  by  Joe,  who 
sneaked  out  of  Prague  in  a  coffin,  leaving  his  family  to  fend  for  themselves.  But 
no  Martians  here — Chabon  doesn’t  retreat  that  far  into  genre  fiction — instead, 
he  ingeniously  summons  history’s  most  infamous  intruders,  the  Nazis.  As  with 
The  Fortress  of  Solitude,  by  Jonathan  Lethem  (a  friend  of  Chabon’s  and  the  writer 
most  like  him),  the  superheroic  feat  of  Kavalier  &  Clay  is  this  balance  of  the 
marvelous  (magic  tricks,  a  golem)  with  the  utterly  real  (a  brother  drowned  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea)  and  the  quietly  insistent  evidence  that  the  former  al¬ 
lows  us  to  bear  the  latter.  Never  is  this  fact  more  striking  than  when,  in  the  vast 
white  aftershock  of  his  brother  s  death,  Joe  enlists  to  fight  the  Nazis  and  ends 
up  stationed  in  Antarctica.  In  one  of  the  most  breathtaking  scenes  in  the  book, 
Joe  makes  another  narrow  escape,  this  time  from  the  carbon  monoxide  that, 
except  for  him  and  a  single  dog,  kills  all  the  living  things  in  his  quarters: 

His  blood  filled  with  oxygen,  quickening  the  nerves  of  his  eyes,  and  the  dark 
dull  sky  over  his  head  seemed  to  thicken  suddenly  with  stars.  He  reached  an 
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instant  of  bodily  equipoise,  during  which  the  rapture  of  his  survival  to  breathe 
and  be  burned  by  the  wind  perfectly  balanced  the  agony  of  his  exposure  to 
it.  Then  the  shivering  took  hold,  in  a  single  crippling  shudder  that  racked  his 
whole  body,  and  he  cried  out,  and  fell  to  his  knees  on  the  ice. 

Yardley  was  right:  the  best  was  yet  to  come. 

Kavalier  &  Clay  (which  Chabon  has  scripted  for  a  Stephen  Daldry  film 
that  remains  in  preproduction)  brought  Chabon’s  talents  to  a  towering  new 
level.  As  he  later  explained,  “I  discovered  strengths  I  had  hoped  that  I  pos¬ 
sessed— the  ability  to  pull  off  multiple  points  of  view,  historical  settings,  the 
passage  of  years — but  which  had  never  been  tested  before.’  Spanning  over  six 
hundred  pages  and  fifteen  years,  vigorously  plotted  and  testosterone-charged, 
the  book  is  a  triumph  of  choreography  and  of  research  and  of  that  most  lasting 
of  forms,  the  folktale. 

It  was  an  accomplishment  that  freed  Chabon  to  experiment  further.  He 
did  so  first  with  Summerland,  a  novel  for  young  readers  about  a  twelve-year- 
old  baseball  player  who  saves  the  world,  with  a  supporting  cast  that  includes 
a  talking  werefox,  a  Sasquatch,  and  a  tribe  of  miniature  Indians.  To  encounter 
Chabon  writing  for  children  feels  simultaneously  familiar  and  exotic  (  The 
tantrums  of  giants,  are,  of  course,  quite  literally  the  stuff  of  legend  ),  like  spot¬ 
ting  your  spouse  in  traffic.  And  yet,  given  his  renewed  interest  in  fantasy  writ¬ 
ing,  it’s  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  suitable  venue  for  his  imagination. 

In  2003,  bored  with  his  own  stories,  “plotless  and  sparkling  with  epiphanic 
dew,”  he  edited  the  volume  McSweeney’s  Mammoth  Treasury  of  Thrilling  Tales. 
He  continued  to  miss  “the  ghost  story,”  he  wrote  in  the  introduction,  “the 
horror  story;  the  detective  story;  the  story  of  suspense,  terror,  fantasy,  or  the 
macabre;  the  sea,  adventure,  spy,  war,  or  historical  story;  the  romance  story. 
Stories,  in  other  words,  with  plots.”  In  2004  he  established  the  August  Van 
Zorn  Prize,  “awarded  to  the  short  story  that  most  faithfully  and  disturbingly 
embodies  the  tradition  of  the  weird  short  story  as  practiced  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  his  literary  descendants”;  the  winner  was  published  in  McSweeney’s 
Enchanted  Chamber  of  Astonishing  Stories,  which  Chabon  also  edited. 

In  The  Final  Solution,  published  first  in  the  Paris  Review  (where  it  received 
the  Aga  Khan  Prize)  and  then  in  illustrated  hardcover,  he  applied  the  clas¬ 
sic  “story  of  detection”  to  novella  form,  with  magical  results.  Combining  the 
historical  texture  of  Kavalier  &  Clay  (escape  from  the  Nazis  is  also  the  inciting 
action  of  this  story,  this  time  by  a  nine-year-old  mute)  with  the  whimsy  of 
Summerland,  it’s  also,  interestingly,  the  most  formal  of  Chabon’s  works,  perhaps 
owing  to  its  English  setting. 

Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Summerland,  the  South  Downs.  Whats  an  author 
who’s  covered  this  much  territory  to  do  next? 
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“It’s  not  much,”  says  Detective  Meyer  Landsman,  the  hero  of  Michael  Chabon’s 
fourth  novel,  The  Yiddish  Policemen’s  Union.  “But  it’s  home.” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  says  the  woman  whose  murdered  son  Landsman  must  redeem 
before  his  badge,  his  station,  and  his  homeland  are  forever  revoked.  “But  I’m 
sure  it  makes  it  easier  for  you  to  think  so.” 

In  fact,  there  is  little  Landsman  can  do  to  convince  himself  that  he  has 
somewhere  to  call  home.  In  two  months,  Sitka — Chabon’s  fictional  Jewish 
settlement  in  the  Alaskan  wilderness — will  be  no  more,  leaving  most  of  its 
population  of  five  million  to  flee  to  Canada,  to  Madagascar,  to  anywhere  that 
will  receive  them,  or  to  apply  for  a  green  card  to  remain  in  the  only  home  they 
know.  Landsman,  a  man  without  a  land,  flops  in  a  fleabag  hotel,  works  in  a 
series  of  modular  buildings,  and  can’t  see  past  the  new  year.  As  for  the  past,  his 
father,  a  gifted  chess  player,  killed  himself  when  Landsman  was  a  child;  his  sis¬ 
ter  flew  her  plane  into  a  mountain;  and  going  on  three  years  ago,  he  divorced 
his  wife  Bina  (a  fellow  detective  who  has  been  assigned  to  serve  as  Landsman’s 
boss  for  the  next  two  months)  after  the  couple  made  the  decision  to  abort 
their  child,  who  may  or  may  not  have  developed  disastrous  abnormalities.  For 
now,  all  Landsman  can  rely  on  are  his  shot  glass,  his  partner  and  cousin  Berko, 
and  his  work-in  particular,  the  case  of  one  “Emanuel  Lasker,”  a  chess  player, 
heroin  addict,  and  would-be  Messiah  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head,  downstairs 
from  Landsman  in  the  Hotel  Zamenhof. 

A  detective  novel,  then.  A  noir  fiction  of  some  familiarity.  Landsman  is 
self-described  as  hard-boiled,  his  Uncle  Hertz  is  reading  a  Yiddish  translation 
of  Chandler,  and  the  good  people  of  Sitka  are  prone  to  the  dry,  devastating  one- 
lmers  of  Philip  Marlowe  (“If  they  named  a  dump  like  this  after  me,  I’d  haunt  it, 
too”).  This  is  a  happy  surprise  but  not  a  very  big  one,  given  Chabon’s  previous 
experimentation  with  the  mystery  form.  What  is  very  surprising  is  that  this 
mystery  takes  place  in  the  crawl  spaces,  diners,  limousines,  and  lobbies  of  a 
city  that  doesnt  exist  but  very  well  could.  From  1938  to  1940,  a  Congressio¬ 
nal  proposal  supported  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  attempted  to 
allocate  part  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  the  settlement  of  Jewish  refugees 
seeking  asylum  from  Nazi  Europe.  The  King-Havenner  Bill,  also  known  as 
the  Alaska  Development  Plan,  failed,  largely  due  to  objections  by  Alaskans. 
But  Chabon,  happening  across  this  historical  footnote,  was  absorbed  by  “the 
idea  of  a  world  with  no  Israel,  where  Jews  are  moved  completely  onto  a  side 
track  of  history.”  While  Philip  Roth’s  counterfactual  The  Plot  Against  America 
reimagines  Jewish  history  through  an  autobiographical  account  of  his  native 
Newark,  the  otherworldliness  of  Chabon’s  novel  is  so  complete  it  may  as  well 
take  place  on  the  moon.  (“You  want  to  go  to  the  moon  with  me,  Bina?  I  hear 
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they  still  take  Jews”)  Set  sixty  years  after  Sitka  is  granted  “interim  status,”  The 
Yiddish  Policemen’s  Union  imagines  not  just  the  modern  face  of  this  Yiddish¬ 
speaking  settlement,  but  its  inevitable  dissolution.  “Strange  times,”  goes  the 
book’s  refrain,  “to  be  a  Jew.” 

The  imminent  Reversion,  however,  allows  for  reflection  on  the  whole  of 
Sitka’s  history,  in  which  the  Landsman  family  has  played  a  prominent  role, 
and  which,  given  the  finely  detailed  embroidery  of  its  evidence — the  vestiges 
of  Esperanto,  the  topography  of  its  streets,  the  odors  of  its  children  (Sitka  is 
an  odorous  place)— one  is  positive  has  occurred.  The  turns  this  alternative 
history  has  taken  are  unaccountable  but  slight:  Landsman  smokes  “papiros,” 
calls  people  “sweetness,”  and  has  a  soft  spot  for  “Filipino-style  Chinese  donuts.” 
How  easy  it  would  have  been,  given  the  dizzy  freedom  of  what-ifs,  to  elect  a 
female  president,  sink  Florida,  resuscitate  Percival  Lowell  and  those  canals 
on  Mars!  How  wonderfully  restrained  and  diamond-sharp  are  these  facts  in¬ 
stead:  whenever  Uncle  Hertz  drives  over  the  Tshernovits  Bridge,  he  rubs  his 
jaw,  remembering  the  two  teeth  he  lost  in  a  road  gang  constructing  the  Sitka 
Airfield;  Landsman’s  mother,  Freydl,  was  “one  of  those  Polar  Bear  kids  who 
handled  their  own  feelings  of  guilt  at  having  escaped  the  filth,  the  starvation, 
the  ditches  and  killing  factories  by  offering  survivors  a  constant  stream  of  ad¬ 
vice,  information,  and  criticism  disguised  as  morale  boosting.  As  if  the  choking, 
low-hanging  black  pall  of  the  Destruction  could  be  lifted  by  one  determined 
kibitzer.”  Freydl  could  be  the  spokesperson  for  early  Sitka  optimism  (“It  may 
not  be  the  Promised  Land,”  reads  a  visitor’s  guide  to  the  ’77  Sitka  World’s  Fair, 
“but  it  is  truly  the  Land  of  Promise”),  which  has  been  drained  from  Landsman’s 
generation  and  that  of  his  nephew: 

Goldy  is  wearing  his  polar  bear  jammies,  the  height  of  retrospective  chic  for 
an  Alaskan  Jewish  kid.  Polar  bears,  snowflakes,  igloos,  the  northern  imagery 
that  was  so  ubiquitous  when  Landsman  was  a  boy,  it’s  all  back  in  style  again. 

Only  this  time  it  seems  to  be  meant  ironically.  Snowflakes,  yes,  the  Jews 
found  them  here,  though  thanks  to  greenhouse  gases  there  are  measurably 
fewer  now  than  in  the  old  days.  But  no  polar  bears.  No  igloos.  No  reindeer. 

Mostly  just  a  lot  of  angry  Indians,  fog,  and  rain,  and  half  a  century  of  a  sense 
of  mistakenness  so  keen,  worked  so  deep  into  the  systems  of  the  Jews,  that  it 
emerges  everywhere,  even  on  their  children’s  pajamas. 

For  all  of  the  book’s  many  accomplishments— the  engrossing  setting;  the 
grotesque  characters;  the  keenly  coordinated  scenes  of  adventure;  the  sly,  me¬ 
ticulous  chess  game  of  the  plot;  the  slow  unveiling  of  fanaticism,  corruption, 
and  betrayal — its  most  wrenching  (and  funniest)  may  be  the  quiet  drama  that 
takes  place  in  a  bed  Landsman  shares,  while  recovering  at  Berko’s  house  from 
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a  bullet  wound,  with  this  pajama-wearing  child.  Fleeing  a  nightmare,  the  boy 
scampers  into  his  parents’  bed  and  spends  the  night  tossing  and  turning,  claw¬ 
ing  his  toes  into  his  uncle  Landsman’s  back.  “You  have  a  serious  toenail  prob¬ 
lem  among  your  youth,”  Landsman  says  to  Goldy’s  mother  in  the  morning,  but 
Landsman’s  problem,  of  course,  is  that  he  has  no  bed  of  his  own,  no  wife,  and 
no  son.  The  termination  of  his  child’s  life  (a  decision  Chabon,  too,  had  to  face) 
is  a  loss  that  haunts  the  novel  as  largely  as  the  termination  of  Sitka,  an  “interim 
status”  that  can  never  be  reverted. 

And  yet  there  is  fun  to  be  had.  If  the  voice  of  The  Mysteries  of  Pittsburgh 
is,  as  McDermott  wrote,  “the  voice  of  a  young  writer  with  tremendous  skill 
as  he  discovers,  joyously,  just  what  his  words  can  do,”  the  voice  of  The  Yiddish 
Policemen’s  Union  is  that  of  an  experienced  writer  with  tremendous  skill,  who 
has  grown  comfortable  with  what  his  words  can  do  and,  damn  it,  is  going  to 
have  a  good  time.  Take,  for  example,  the  description  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Sitka  black  hats: 

Rabbi  Heskel  Shpilman  is  a  deformed  mountain,  a  giant  ruined  dessert,  a 
cartoon  house  with  the  windows  shut  and  the  sink  left  running.  A  little  kid 
lumped  him  together,  a  mob  of  kids,  blind  orphans  who  never  laid  eyes  on  a 
man.  They  clumped  the  dough  of  his  arms  and  legs  to  the  dough  of  his  body, 
then  jammed  his  head  down  on  top.  A  millionaire  could  cover  his  Rolls-Royce 
with  the  fine,  black  silk-and-velvet  expanse  of  the  Rebbe’s  frock  coat  and 
trousers.  It  would  require  the  brain-strength  of  the  eighteen  greatest  sages 
in  history  to  reason  through  the  arguments  against  and  in  favor  of  classify¬ 
ing  the  Rebbe’s  massive  bottom  as  either  a  creature  of  the  deep,  a  man-made 
structure,  or  an  unavoidable  act  of  God.  If  he  stands  up,  or  if  he  sits  down,  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  in  what  you  see. 

Its  everything  a  metaphor  shouldn’t  be — enormous,  extravagant,  distract- 
ing— and  yet,  in  the  case  of  Rabbi  Heskel  Shpilman,  it  couldn’t  be  more  pre¬ 
cise.  Its  built  just  as  Rabbi  Shpilman  is.  A  less-assured  writer  would  abandon 
the  description  after  a  sentence.  This  is  not  to  say  that  The  Yiddish  Policemen’s 
Union  makes  a  habit  of  taking  risks.  In  some  ways,  the  book  is  a  relatively  mod¬ 
est  endeavor— neither  short  nor  long,  narrated  in  the  present  tense  and  from 
a  third-person  point  of  view  that,  other  than  a  few  skillful  omniscient  asides 
and  accounts  from  other  characters,  remains  Landsman’s.  Especially  in  an  age 
where  every  graduate  student  is  trying  a  hand  at  the  genre  fiction  Chabon 
helped  to  resurrect,  it  would  be  a  disappointment  to  see  him  straining  to  outdo 
the  ambition  of  Kavalier  &  Clay,  and  a  great  relief  that  he  does  not. 

What  we  have  instead  is  a  detective  novel  that  is  somehow  Chabon’s  most 
affecting  work.  It  is  a  work  of  deep  imagination — a  truly  speculative  fiction — 
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that  advances  the  Jewish  story,  allowing  us  to  carry  for  a  moment  the  heavy 
bags  of  dispossession,  the  weight  of  knowing,  “Nobody  gives  a  damn  about  us, 
stuck  up  here  between  Hoonah  and  Hotzeplotz.” 


If  these  four  novels  have  made  Michael  Chabon  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  his  generation  (in  1999  the  New  Yorker  named  him  one  of  the  twenty 
best  writers  under  forty),  it  is  his  other  contributions  to  the  world  of  words 
that  have  distinguished  him  as  a  truly  literary  figure.  He  has  written  for  DC 
Comics,  co-scripted  Spider-Man  2,  and  created  the  comic  book  The  Escapist 
(based  on  Kavalier  and  Clay’s  invention  and  published  by  Dark  Horse  Comics 
from  2004  to  2006).  He  has  written  incisively  on  Cormac  McCarthy  and  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  for  the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  contributed  a  regular 
column  to  Details  (covering  subjects  from  Legos  to  the  Future),  and  composed 
essays  for  publications  ranging  from  Rolling  Stone  to  Gourmet.  He’s  edited  an¬ 
thologies  (including  Best  American  Short  Stories  2005),  written  numerous  intro¬ 
ductions  and  afterwords  and  appreciations  and  the  letters  to  the  editor,  given 
countless  talks  and  readings  and  signings.  Chabon  has  penned  for  himself  an 
independent  and  idiosyncratic  career.  It’s  no  wonder  that  he’s  developed  a  re¬ 
petitive  strain  injury  and  a  loyal  following  of  comic  book  lovers,  baseball  fans, 
gays,  Jews,  and  children.  He  is  a  terrifically  miscellaneous  writer. 

The  murdered  man  at  the  center  of  The  Yiddish  Policemen’s  Union  “had  the 
kind  of  mind  that  could  hold  and  consider  contradictory  propositions  without 
losing  its  balance.”  This  ambidexterity  is  Chabon’s  talent,  too — his  ability  to  rub 
his  belly  and  pat  his  head  simultaneously.  From  the  beginning,  he  has  “been 
struggling  to  find  a  way  to  accommodate  my  taste  for  the  genre  fiction  I  had 
been  reading  with  the  greatest  pleasure  for  the  better  part  of  my  life— fantasy, 
horror,  crime,  and  science  fiction — to  the  way  that  I  had  come  to  feel  about 
the  English  language,  which  was  that  it  and  I  seemed  to  have  something  going.” 
In  a  wonderful  way,  this  struggle  of  battling  instincts  has  defined  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Chabon’s  career:  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Percival  Lowell  locked  in  a 
game  of  chess.  To  our  great  luck,  neither  has  won  yet.  Instead  we  have  a  series 
of  Zwischenzugs— defined  in  The  Yiddish  Policemen’s  Union  as  “an  unexpected 
move  in  the  orderly  unfolding  of  a  game. 

There  may  be  little  orderly  unfolding  in  the  career  of  Michael  Chabon,  but 
each  new  work  is  nothing  if  not  unexpected. 

But  then,  from  Chabon,  what  else  would  we  expect?  □ 
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The  Music  of  Failure 

JENNIFER  CHANG 

Halflife  by  Meghan  O’Rourke.  Norton,  April  2007.  $23.95 

One  of  the  finest  poems  in  Meghan  O’Rourke’s  ambitious  first  collection  Hal¬ 
flife  is,  oddly  enough,  about  failure.  “Anatomy  of  Failure”  charts  a  series  of 
shifting  images,  and  while  the  failure  remains  unnamed,  it  becomes  clear  that 
ultimately  the  poem  anatomizes  the  failure  of  perception: 

[A]ll  the  words  exchanged 
risen  past  the  boundaries 
of  what  had  been  made 

and  what  wasn’t  yet  outlined,  risen 
like  a  parrot  toward  the  sky 
only  to  find  a  painted  ceiling  and  a  stenciled  sun. 

What  the  speaker  sees  and  identifies  turns  out  to  be  misperceived,  ungraspable, 
and  the  distance  between  representation  and  reality  increases  to  devastating 
effect.  The  poem  culminates  in  the  speaker’s  disappearance: 

I  live  in  a  museum,  curled 
up  against  a  body  of  stone, 
spine  to  block-gray  base 

as  a  stranger’s  face  looked 
down  upon  me, 
a  bird  in  someone  else’s  mind. 


The  elegance  with  which  the  poet  transfers  her  speaker’s  position  from  subject 
to  object,  from  body  to  image,  belies  a  distressing  instability  at  play  in  this  and 
other  poems.  Though  O  Rourke  writes  for  the  eye,  she  trains  her  reader  to  look 
with  as  much  attention  as  doubt.  In  “Meditations  on  a  Moth,”  she  demands 
Here— look.  No,  look.”  If  the  first  “look”  orients  the  reader,  the  second  “look” 
re-orients,  enacting  a  revision  (and  re-vision)  that  forces  us  to  work  hard  for 
what  we  see. 

Look  again,  and  a  reader  will  find  herself  some  place  entirely  unexpected. 
This  can  frustrate  sense  and  tone,  as  it  does  in  the  Ashbery-esque  “Sophomores” 
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in  which  the  first  stanza’s  effervescence  (“I’m  a  princess  with  a  hole  in  my 
heart  /  — all  the  plastic  deer  bend  away  from  me —  /  and  you’ve  got  a  melan¬ 
cholic  bent.”)  turns  clumsy  in  the  murky  second  stanza  (“All  it  was  was  a  knee 
up  against  mine  /  beneath  a  stone  ceiling,  gold  and  alkaline.  /  A  godly  mind 
stuffy  as  a  false  drawer.”  )  More  often  though,  O’Rourke  surprises  beautifully: 

You  were  a  child, 

you  were  safe,  you  were  not  harmed.  But 

there  are  field  insides  us.  They  grow. 

These  lines  from  “Still  Life  Amongst  Partial  Outlines,”  the  first  of  Halflife’s 
two  long  sequences,  exemplify  the  powerful  efficiency  with  which  this  young 
poet  can  dispense  grace,  and  they  indicate  that  O’Rourke’s  vision  aims  above 
all  to  recapture  the  lost,  the  overlooked,  and  the  unseen.  Occasionally,  writing 
about  the  imperceptible  leads  to  diffuse  language.  “Still  Life  Amongst  Partial 
Outlines,”  for  example,  contains  a  noticeable  excess  of  “like”-similes  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  heavy-handed  abstraction  of  “light  /  traveling  through  the  great, 
cremated  distances  of  autumn,”  which  seems  incongruous  within  a  collection 
marked  by  stylistic  precision.  In  fact,  the  book  would  gain  much  in  structural 
precision  by  reducing  its  five  sections  to  four,  or  even  three;  the  third  section, 
indistinguishable  in  function  from  the  first,  seems  to  exist  merely  as  a  respite 
between  the  two  long  sequences. 

The  far  stronger  sequence  “Two  Sisters”  creates  a  dialogue  between  a 
woman  and  her  lost  sister,  victims  of  a  condition  in  which  one  twin  vanishes 
in  the  womb;  O’Rourke  meaningfully  disrupts  their  evocative  exchange.  The 
lost  sister  addresses,  with  envy  and  admiration,  the  surviving  sister,  describing 
her  as  “a  master  of  childhood,”  while  the  surviving  sister,  unaware  of  what  (or 
who)  she’s  lost,  recounts  memories  of  her  own  disassociation  from  the  world: 
“I  was  the  finch  in  the  oak  tree  that  never  spoke,  and  had  no  ambition,  not 
even  to  sing.”  O’Rourke  achieves  a  mesmerizing  fluidity  in  the  personas  of  the 
two  sisters,  as  if  inhabiting  a  specific  character  liberated  her  art  from  her  self. 
Savvy  reader  that  she  has  proven  herself  to  be  as  a  critic  and  editor,  O’Rourke 
the  poet  no  doubt  recognizes  that  an  escape  from  personality,  despite  Eliot’s 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  can  nevertheless  turn  emotions  memorably  loose. 
That  “trying  to  rid  myself  of  myself,”  a  desire  announced  early  in  Halflife,  might 
just  lead  to  self-discovery.  □ 
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Inventing  English:  A  Portable  History 
of  the  Language,  by  Seth  Lerer. 

Columbia,  April  2007.  $24.95 

Lerer,  the  Avalon  Foundation  Professor  in  the 
Humanities  at  Stanford  University,  offers  a  his¬ 
tory  of  English  beginning  with  the  language’s 
first  written  appearance  in  “Caedmon’s  Hymn,” 
circa  680.  From  there,  the  book  travels  through 
Beowulf,  the  Norman  Conquest,  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare.  Although  this  is  fairly  familiar 
history,  Lerer  keeps  the  story  interesting  by 
providing  examples  from  the  literature  under 
discussion;  less  time  is  spent  discussing  the  nu¬ 
ances  of  the  Great  Vowel  Shift,  and  more  on 
explicatory  examples.  Lerer’s  analysis  becomes 
particularly  insightful  in  his  examinations  of 
the  three  major  dictionary  projects:  Samuel 
Johnson’s,  Noah  Webster’s,  and  that  of  the 
creators  of  what  would  eventually  be  known 
as  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Each  diction¬ 
ary  can  be  seen  as  a  colonial  force  establishing 
the  boundaries  of  what  constitutes  a  language. 
Webster,  in  particular,  envisioned  his  diction¬ 
ary  as  solidifying  a  distinct  American  language 
by  including  regional  words  that  did  not  exist 
in  England  and  by  dropping  the  u  from  words 
such  as  honour  and  colour.  Such  dictionaries  are 
always  political,  as  they  selectively  legitimize 
the  words  of  the  dominant  culture.  Attuned 
as  Lerer  is  to  the  classed  implications  of  these 
dictionaries,  unfortunately  he  does  not  apply 
a  similar  scrutiny  to  his  look  at  the  mobility 
of  American  regional  dialects.  But  I  did  appre¬ 
ciate  Lerer’s  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which 
technologies  and  wars  have  slipped  new  words 
and  new  ways  of  using  old  words  into  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Ultimately  Inventing  English  celebrates 
the  continual  change  that  makes  the  English 
language  so  intriguing  to  speak  and  to  read. 

— Demere  G.  Woolway 

A  People  at  War:  Civilians  and  Soldiers  in 
America’s  Civil  War,  by  Scott  Reynolds  Nelson 
and  Carol  Sheriff.  Oxford,  April  2007.  $28 

In  the  last  twenty  years  many  scholars  have 


moved  beyond  looking  at  how  politicians  and 
armies  shaped  the  Civil  War  and  have  focused 
on  the  social  history  of  the  conflict.  Rather 
than  concentrating  on  battles,  leaders,  and 
combat,  this  wave  of  scholarship  investigates 
changes  in  culture,  the  institutions,  and  re¬ 
lationships  among  people.  Scott  Nelson  and 
Carol  Sheriff  offer  a  concise  summary  of  this 
body  of  scholarship.  In  a  series  of  loosely 
chronological  and  semi-interlocking  essays, 
they  consider  topics  such  as  “Facing  Death” 
and  “The  Male  World  of  the  Camp.”  Although 
the  book  begins  with  “Bleeding  Kansas”  and 
concludes  with  the  end  of  Reconstruction, 
Nelson  and  Sheriff  focus  on  the  war  years. 
Intended  as  a  college  textbook,  their  volume 
does  not  offer  a  comprehensive  overview,  but 
it  provides  a  readable  springboard  for  further 
inquiry  into  the  Civil  War  and  the  world  of  so¬ 
cial  history.  Though  quite  good  as  a  summary 
of  social  history,  Nelson  and  Sheriff  fall  some¬ 
what  short  of  their  goal  to  show  “how  civil¬ 
ians  and  soldiers  understood  the  war  and  the 
changes  it  wrought.”  Their  downplaying  both 
the  importance  of  political  activity  and  the 
direct  relationship  of  military  campaigning 
to  the  home  fronts  leads  to  an  understanding 
of  historical  actors  on  the  historian’s  terms 
rather  than  on  the  subject’s  terms.  Though  not 
a  criticism,  it  should  be  understood  that  this 
book  shows  how  some  scholars  today  under¬ 
stand  the  Civil  War  more  than  it  shows  how 
the  participants  felt,  thought,  and  acted. 

— Peter  Luebke 

Captain  John  Smith:  Writings,  with  Other 
Narratives  of  Roanoke,  Jamestown,  and  the  First 
English  Settlement  of  America,  edited  by  James 
Horn.  Library  of  America,  February  2007.  $45 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  quadricentennial 
of  the  founding  of  the  English  colony  of  James¬ 
town,  the  Library  of  America  has  introduced 
an  extremely  attractive  and  complete  set  of  the 
firsthand  accounts  of  legendary  captain  John 
Smith.  Meticulously  annotated  by  Jamestown 
historian  and  specialist  James  Horn,  this  vol¬ 
ume  includes  fourteen  black-and-white  plate 
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images  drawn  from  the  1590s  to  1630s,  fourteen 
color  plates  that  are  roughly  contemporaneous 
with  Smith’s  own  writings,  and  an  additional 
four  maps  printed  in  a  separate  appendix.  And 
Jamestown  enthusiasts  and  scholars  will  enjoy 
the  inclusion  of  sixteen  other  narratives  written 
by  important  figures  such  as  Lord  Thomas  De 
La  Warre  and  Sir  John  Rolfe.  The  central  role  of 
Smith  to  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  attempts  to  organize  the  settlers 
before  the  “Starving  Time”  of  1609-1610,  will 
also  prove  a  useful  reference  to  anyone  seeking 
a  contemporary  description  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  colonists  and  their  relations  with  the  local 
Powhatan  Indians.  The  notes  reveal  fascinat¬ 
ing  background  information  not  only  about  the 
period  but  also  about  the  nature  of  the  original 
sources  themselves. 

— Sean  Nalty 

Lose  Your  Mother:  A  Journey  Along  the 
Atlantic  Slave  Route,  by  Saidiya  Hartman. 

Farrar,  Strauss  and  Giroux,  January  2007.  $25 

“The  country  in  which  you  disembark  is  never 
the  country  of  which  you  have  dreamed,” 
writes  Saidiya  Hartman  in  her  eloquent  medi¬ 
tation  on  dislocation  and  memory.  In  Lose  Your 
Mother,  Hartman  traces  the  Atlantic  slave  route 
in  Ghana  in  an  attempt  to  demystify  what  she 
terms  the  “romance  of  origins.”  The  book  is  less 
a  story  about  a  search  for  a  lost  country  than  a 
painful  portrait  of  disillusionment  and  loneli¬ 
ness.  She  finds  herself  disregarded  equally  by 
the  expatriate  population  and  by  the  locals 
themselves,  many  of  whom  rely  on  the  tourism 
of  slavery  for  their  livelihood.  “Ghanaians,”  she 
writes,  “had  too  many  pressing  concerns  in  ev¬ 
eryday  life  to  ruminate  about  the  past.”  Weaving 
together  history  and  myth,  her  own  personal 
experiences  and  those  of  the  other  African 
Americans  she  meets  along  the  way,  Hartman 
carefully  depicts  the  imbalance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  sent 
away  and  of  those  who  remained.  Hartman’s 
book  provides  a  powerful  exploration  of  nam¬ 
ing  and  the  language  of  exile,  for  “what  orphan 
had  not  yearned  for  a  mother  country  or  a  free 
territory?  What  bastard  had  not  desired  the 
family  name  or,  better  yet,  longed  for  a  new 
naming  of  things?  Why  not  dream  of  a  country 
that  might  love  you  in  return?” 

— Erin  Brown 


From  Home  Guards  to  Heroes:  The  8yth 
Pennsylvania  and  Its  Civil  War  Community, 
by  Dennis  W.  Brandt.  Missouri,  January  2007. 
$42.50 

Composed  of  approximately  1,000  men,  the 
87th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  was  drawn  mainly 
from  York  and  Adams  counties.  By  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  these  men  and  their  home  communi¬ 
ties,  Brandt  aims  to  enlarge  our  understanding 
of  the  Civil  War  and  attempts  to  show  how 
antebellum  society  and  culture  shaped  the 
way  these  men  approached  war  and  how  their 
experiences  in  turn  affected  the  home  front. 
Brandt’s  study  is  based  on  prodigious  research 
in  primary  sources,  including  military  records, 
pension  files,  newspapers,  and  personal  letters. 
These  sources  are  mined  for  descriptive  ele¬ 
ments  and  data,  which  are  arranged  in  several 
helpful  charts  and  tables.  Brandt  avoids  the 
trap  of  focusing  simply  on  battlefield  move¬ 
ments  and  experiences,  instead  breaking  his 
discussion  into  several  chapters  based  around 
themes  such  as  racism,  discipline,  and  deser¬ 
tion.  This  is  commendable,  but  at  times  his 
analysis  is  lost  in  the  wealth  of  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  experiences  of  individual  soldiers. 
Brandt’s  decision  to  root  the  study  in  analysis 
perhaps  goes  too  far  on  occasion;  his  decision 
to  “slip  by  tactical  and  strategic  issues”  means 
that  the  reader  gets  little  sense  of  change  over 
time  and  am  inadequate  understanding  of  what 
these  men  actually  did.  Brandt  conveys  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  men,  but  offers  little  context 
in  which  to  root  these  experiences.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Brandt’s  book  is  an  ambitious  work  that 
is  refreshing  for  its  use  of  the  regiment  as  a 
means  of  social  inquiry. 

— Peter  Luebke 

Great  Tales  from  English  History,  Volume  3: 
Captain  Cook,  Samuel  Johnson,  Queen  Victoria, 
Charles  Darwin,  Edward  the  Abdicator,  and 
More,  by  Robert  Lacey.  Little,  Brown, 

December  2006.  $23.99 
At  11:35  a.m.  on  October  19,  1805,  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  British  fleet  in  Cadiz,  mark¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  four-hour  conflict 
that  would  become  known  as  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar.  In  its  original  form,  the  telegram 
read:  “Nelson  confides  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty,”  but  someone  suggested  the 
change  to  “England  confides”  instead,  and  it 
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was  accepted.  When  the  message  was  about 
to  be  broadcast,  however,  the  signaling  offi¬ 
cer  replaced  “confides”  with  “expects,”  simply 
because  fewer  flags  were  necessary  to  deliver 
the  message,  and  the  immortal  phrase  “Eng¬ 
land  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty” 
was  born.  This  is  only  one  of  dozens  of  pithy 
tales  in  Lacey’s  book,  the  third  in  a  series  that 
seeks  to  tell  the  history  of  the  island  nation  in 
a  new  way,  succeeding  marvelously  in  making 
its  subject  both  accessible  and  interesting.  His 
stories,  each  only  a  few  pages  long,  describe 
England’s  path  from  the  insignificant  periph¬ 
ery  of  Europe,  through  the  glory  of  empire,  and 
into  the  great  wars  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  mixes  political,  social,  and  economic  his¬ 
tory,  providing  the  reader  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  lives  of  those  who  call  themselves 
English.  In  doing  so,  Lacey  does  not  gloss  over 
some  of  the  darker  aspects  of  his  story;  indeed, 
his  narrative  touches  slavery,  the  struggle  for 
women’s  rights,  and  the  brutality  of  English 
imperialism.  Finally,  the  book  does  a  marvel¬ 
ous  job  of  inspiring  the  reader  to  learn  more 
about  everything  from  the  breadfruit  plant  to 
the  life  of  Mary  Seacole. 

— Mahmood  Ahmad 

How  Russia  Really  Works:  The  Informal  Practices 
That  Shaped  Post-Soviet  Politics  and  Business, 
by  Alena  V.  Ledeneva.  Cornell,  December  2006. 
$59-95  cloth,  $22.95  paper 

This  book  builds  on  the  author’s  earlier  work, 
Russia’s  Economy  of  Favours  (Cambridge,  1998), 
by  identifying  and  describing  the  informal 
practices  that  allowed  Russia’s  economy,  po¬ 
litical  institutions,  and  society  to  function  in 
the  1990s.  She  explains  that  the  old  Soviet 
way  of  getting  things  done  through  social  net¬ 
works  (known  as  blat )  has  been  monetized  and 
transformed  into  bribery  on  a  massive  scale. 
The  text  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  navigat¬ 
ing  Russia’s  economic  and  political  systems, 
which  often  function  with  overlapping  and 
competing  sets  of  formal  and  informal  rules. 
Such  duality  creates  the  need  for  the  informal 
practices  described  in  each  chapter.  From 
“black  PR”  in  political  campaigns  to  various 
accounting  and  other  financial  schemes,  Lede¬ 
neva  shares  how  the  country’s  elites  get  things 
done,  and  in  their  own  words,  drawing  largely 
on  sixty-two  in-depth  interviews  with  fifty 


respondents  who  number  among  or  work  for 
the  elites  engaging  in  these  practices.  While 
acknowledging  the  illegality  of  the  powerful 
and  the  harm  they  often  cause,  she  adopts  a 
nonjudgmental  tone  and  seeks  to  show  how 
integral  these  practices  were  to  transitioning 
past  socialism.  The  book  does  a  great  job  of 
placing  these  practices  in  their  proper  histori¬ 
cal  context.  The  underlying  story  is  one  not 
only  of  adjusting  to  change  but  also  of  hedging 
against  its  risks  by  adapting  existing  methods 
and  adopting  new  ones. 

— Garrett  Berger 
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The  Story  Is  True:  The  Art  and  Meaning 
of  Telling  Stories,  by  Bruce  Jackson. 

Temple,  June  2007.  $25 

All  stories  are  fictional,  even  true  ones.  Fiction 
is  a  mild  form  of  lying,  but  more  importantly, 
fiction  imposes  order  and  sense  on  facts,  which 
lack  both.  As  Bruce  Jackson  says,  “Stories  are 
the  way  we  domesticate  the  world’s  disorder. 
Facts  are  incidental.”  This  intriguing  discus¬ 
sion  of  storytelling  as  a  tool  of  meaning  and 
thinking  focuses  on  the  operational  level  of  or¬ 
dinary  life.  Jackson  has  mastered  the  theorists 
and  occasionally  quotes  them,  but  he  chooses 
his  language  and  examples  from  the  familiar, 
exploring,  for  example,  a  Bob  Dylan  legend  or 
his  daughter’s  story  about  a  pet.  Fifteen  chap¬ 
ters  examine  the  roles  of  audiences,  wording, 
memory,  time,  and  pictures.  His  most  surpris¬ 
ing  chapter  involves  the  first  edition  of  James 
Agee  and  Walker  Evans’s  Let  Us  Now  Praise 
Famous  Men,  whose  foiling  of  normal  expecta¬ 
tions  tells  us  much  about  those  expectations 
as  ordering  devices.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
O.  J.  Simpson  was  found  innocent  or  why 
newspaper  stories  appear  to  make  sense  but 
don  t,  read  this  book.  You’ll  recognize  yourself 
as  a  fiction-teller. 

— Don  Fry 

Shakespeare  the  Thinker,  by  A.  D.  Nuttall.  Yale, 
April  2007.  $30 

This  is  a  brilliant,  deeply  learned,  deeply 
human  reading  of  the  major  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Nuttall,  a  professor  of  English  at 
Oxford  University,  draws  extensively  from 
English  history  and  Shakespeare  criticism  in 
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his  discussions  of  the  plays.  And  he  goes  fur¬ 
ther:  he  pulls  from  childhood  memories,  con¬ 
versations  with  students,  current  events,  even 
television.  But  Nuttall  is  not  offering  a  hip, 
contemporary  reading  of  Shakespeare;  rather, 
he  is  bringing  everything  he  has  to  his  criti¬ 
cism,  honoring  Shakespeare  by  not  presuming 
to  explain  the  plays  through  one  pat  theory  or 
another,  recognizing  that  these  works  call  to 
the  full  range  of  human  experience.  Among 
the  strengths  of  Nuttall’s  readings  is  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  modify  his  own  earlier  positions, 
admit  his  biases,  and  allow  the  possibility  that 
other  readings  are  better.  One  example  from 
this  rich  and  compelling  book:  consider  the 
unremitting  sadness  of  the  universe  of  King 
Lear — Nuttall  still  believes,  as  he  had  written 
some  years  earlier,  that  King  Lear  is  an  anti- 
Christian  play.  But  he  goes  on  to  offer  a  strong 
presentation  of  Stephen  Medcalf’s  reading  of 
Lear,  which  contradicts  his  own.  Medcalf  ar¬ 
gues  for  the  coherence  of  the  transcendent 
reading  of  A.  C.  Bradley,  who  saw  in  Cordelia 
a  Christ  figure  whose  very  presence  speaks 
of  a  higher  world  sustaining  the  play.  Med¬ 
calf,  Nuttall  says,  “is  perfectly  aware,  as  was 
Bradley,  that  King  Lear  shows  no  justice  in 
this  fallen  world.  After  all,  Christianity  has  al¬ 
ways  affirmed  that  we  live  in  just  that,  a  fallen 
world,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  lies 
elsewhere.  To  look  for  justice  here,  then,  is  a 
theological  mistake.”  Nuttall  is  in  the  midst  of 
powerful  and  clear-hearted  thinkers;  he  sees 
the  possibilities  for  truth  all  around;  he  offers 
his  own  thoughts  with  clarity  and  conviction, 
while  honoring  the  thoughts  of  others. 

— Peter  Walpole 

Shylock  Is  Shakespeare,  by  Kenneth  Gross. 
Chicago,  December  2006.  $22.50 

There’s  no  need  to  guess  where  fancy’s  bred  in 
Shylock  Is  Shakespeare.  It  is  with  Gross’s  whole 
heart  devoted  to  this  maltreated  protagonist 
(and  some  decades’  worth  of  fine  scholar¬ 
ship  on  the  Bard  as  a  provision)  that  he  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  remodeled  character  study,  a 
genre  of  Shakespearian  criticism  instigated 
by  late-eighteenth-century  commentators 
and  brought  to  its  apotheosis  by  the  high  Ro¬ 
mantics.  The  book  launches  itself  from  this 
tradition.  A  good  portion  of  the  study  is  an 
appreciation  proper,  spotted  with  sentimen¬ 


talized,  garlanded,  and  sometimes  unneces¬ 
sary  elaborations  (note  Gross  rolling  on  his 
palate  the  names  Shakespeare  and  Shylock, 
then  gurgling  Shakelock  into  Shyspeare,  like 
an  oenophile  discriminating  flavors).  At  times 
it  is  a  Bloomian  transcendental  meditation,  at 
others  a  speculative  soliloquy;  if  we  want  to 
play  at  Freudian  analyst,  the  author  has  even 
included  his  own  dream  sequence.  We  notice 
that  the  book  itself,  like  Shakespeare’s  great¬ 
est  characters,  tries  out  many  roles.  But  if  Wil¬ 
liam  Richardson  and  his  neoclassical  company 
initiated  a  move  from  a  criticism  of  dramatic 
propriety  to  one  of  individual  psychology,  and 
the  hazy  Hazlitt’s  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays  “openly  professed  his  idolatry”  for  the 
playwright’s  completely  natural  personages, 
then  Gross’s  study  is  also  distinctly  a  product 
of  its  modern  upbringing.  Proust,  Borges,  and 
Kafka  are  here,  deeply  resonating  with  the 
turmoil  of  their  existential  forefather,  Shylock. 
Ingmar  Bergman  and  Philip  Roth  show  up  as 
well,  revisionist  Shylockians,  whose  incarna¬ 
tions  are  the  kindly,  trinketed  uncle  of  Fanny 
and  Alexander  and  the  mistrustful  runner 
Pipik  in  Operation  Shylock.  But  here  we  also 
have  Gross  providing  a  wealth  of  insight  into 
Shakespeare’s  first  problem  comedy,  leaving 
us  valuable  analysis  that  flies  well  beyond  the 
rampant  references  and  convinces  with  its 
breadth  and  authority.  As  pop-crit  as  it  may 
appear  to  be  in  its  first  thirty  pages,  the  middle 
hundred  are  loaded  with  fine  examinations  of 
Shylock’s  street  presence,  the  shades  of  the 
casket  test,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  trial  scene. 
Using  an  approach  as  agile  as  his  ranging  as- 
sociationism,  it  is  in  these  moments  of  close 
scrutiny  that  Gross  shows  his  finesse  with  dif¬ 
ferent  traditions  of  criticism,  and  indeed  here 
that  the  weighty  lead  of  hermeneutics  outdoes 
the  gaudy  gold  glittering  at  the  outset. 

— Jamison  Kantor 

Dirt  for  Art's  Sake:  Books  on  Trial  from  Madam 
Bovary  to  Lolita,  by  Elisabeth  Ladenson. 

Cornell,  November  2006.  $29.95 

Realism  causes  a  surprising  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty  for  would-be  censors  attempting  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  morals  of  an  innocent  public.  They 
fear  that  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  baser 
elements  of  life  might  corrupt  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing.  Elisabeth  Ladenson  traces  the  ways  that 
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this  type  of  literary  realism  has  been  put  on 
trial,  beginning  with  Ernest  Pinard’s  moral 
crusades  against  Flaubert’s  Madam  Bovary  and 
Baudelaire’s  Les  fleurs  du  mal.  She  appraises 
the  challenges  faced  by  Anthony  Burgess’s 
trifecta  of  dirty  literature:  Ulysses,  The  Well  of 
Loneliness,  and  Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover.  Finally, 
Ladenson  examines  the  legal  opposition  en¬ 
countered  by  Henry  Miller’s  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  Nabokov’s  Lolita.  Along  the  way,  she  picks 
up  themes  from  the  film  adaptations  of  some 
of  these  books,  showing  how  the  same  issues 
surrounding  obscenity  reemerge  long  after 
publication.  Obscenity  served  differing  pur¬ 
poses  for  each  of  these  authors,  so  Ladenson 
does  well  to  compare  and  contrast  their  aims. 
Particularly  illuminating  is  her  assertion  that 
Lawrence  and  Hall  are  true  moralists,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  amoralists  like  Flaubert,  Joyce,  or, 
later,  Nabokov;  or  immoralists  like  Sade  or 
Baudelaire.  Vice  may  be  portrayed  to  advance 
a  new  system  of  virtue  (moralism),  as  an  ar¬ 
tistic  exercise  (amoralism),  or  as  enjoyable  in 
itself  (immoralism).  Miller,  however,  escapes 
this  spectrum,  as  he  places  himself  outside  of 
the  realm  of  both  art  and  morality.  Ladenson’s 
sense  of  humor  and  expansive  historical  con¬ 
textualizing  make  the  book  enjoyable,  whether 
providing  a  close  reading  of  Baudelaire’s  lyrical 
comparison  between  roadkill  and  his  beloved, 
exploring  the  various  defenses  adopted  by 
the  authors  and  their  lawyers,  or  meditating 
on  the  mythos  of  the  randy  gamekeeper.  She 
notes  how,  ironically,  trials  aimed  at  suppress¬ 
ing  literary  obscenity  have  ultimately  helped 
to  preserve  these  books  as  classics. 

— Demere  G.  Woolway 

POETRY 


The  Kitchen  Sink:  New  and  Selected  Poems 
7972-2007,  by  Albert  Coldbarth.  Graywolf, 
March  2007.  $26 

Goldbarth’s  mammoth  new  and  selected  is 
visually  striking:  an  orange  cover  with  art  (by 
John  Schoenherr)  depicting  a  large  finger  stir¬ 
ring  the  cosmos.  The  poems  contained  within 
are  equally  striking.  In  “Human  Beauty,”  the 
title  poem  for  the  section  of  new  poems, 
Goldbarth  writes  of  a  theater’s  props  crew 
unloading  “a  box  /  of  paper  snow”  during  a 
flash  snowstorm  in  New  York,  and  how  that 


box  “got  dropped  /  and  broken  open,  and  that 
flash  of  white  //  confetti  was  lost  /  inside  what 
it  was  a  praise  of.”  This  image  is  an  imagis- 
tic  statement  on  poetics  for  Goldbarth:  that 
which  praises  in  imitation  must  be  broken 
open  and  commingled  with  the  original;  that 
is,  poetry  is  not  separate  or  should  not  sepa¬ 
rate  itself  from  that  which  it  contains.  The  ge¬ 
nius  of  Goldbarth  is  that  he  never  succumbs 
to  a  dogged  poetics  of  limiting  or  exclusive 
interests.  Each  poem  has  the  ability  to  “limn 
a  line  of  spider  silk  glued  loosely  /  in  the  wind” 
from  its  specific  being  to  its  underlying  con¬ 
tent  without  breaking  that  spell  of  the  poem’s 
literal  scene.  It  bears  mentioning  that  the 
verbs  and  nouns  that  make  up  the  lexicon  of 
Goldbarth’s  poems  are  consistently  exquisite 
in  their  precision  and  range.  This  collection, 
as  Goldbarth  writes  in  his  coda  poem  (“Field”), 
is  “full  /  with  biological  processes,  fish,  fruit, 
/  or  the  probability  of  their  disappearance”; 
and  its  continued  play  with  language,  in  a  way 
that  is  both  confrontational  and  delightful,  is 
“a  filigree  /  of  focused  expertise.” 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Martial:  The  World  of  the  Epigram,  by  William 
Fitzgerald.  Chicago,  March  2007.  $35 

How  can  one  discover  a  world  within  a  series 
of  self-contained  short  poems?  In  answering 
this  question,  classicist  William  Fitzgerald 
draws  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  verses  of  Martial  deftly  navigated 
through  the  quotidian  life  of  ancient  Roman 
society.  Pairing  the  original  Latin  with  a  read¬ 
able  idiomatic  English  translation,  Fitzgerald 
asks  that  we  consider  Martial’s  epigrams  as 
relevant  not  only  to  his  own  time  but  also  to 
our  twenty-first-century  sound-bite  culture. 
Exploiting  the  style  of  his  predecessors,  nota¬ 
bly  Catullus,  Martial  proved  remarkably  adept 
at  mocking  the  pretensions  of  the  earlier  poets 
through  the  use  of  clever  double  entendres  or 
ambiguities  in  the  Latin  language.  Fitzgerald 
freely  appropriates  the  work  of  postmodern 
literary  theorists,  especially  when  he  asserts 
that  Martial  combined  both  the  public  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  fights  with  the  mythical  purpose 
that  the  fights  supposedly  served,  to  make 
palatable  for  audiences  the  past  criminal  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  gladiator.  In  another  section  of 
the  book,  Fitzgerald  highlights  how  Martial 
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practiced  a  kind  of  “urban”  poetry  that  reveled 
in  the  rough-and-tumble  found  on  the  Roman 
streets.  This  perspective,  he  further  contends, 
begins  to  give  the  reader  of  Martial  a  view  into 
his  world — a  world  preoccupied  with  medi¬ 
ating  the  relationships  between  the  author, 
patron,  and  reader  of  poetry.  This  “society  of 
the  book”  reveals  just  how  much  Martial’s  po¬ 
etry  reflected  its  intended  audience,  perhaps 
most  evident  in  the  way  in  which  the  poet  ad¬ 
dresses  an  unknown  reader  who  purchased 
a  book  of  poems  unbeknownst  to  the  author. 
The  anonymity  of  that  reader,  Fitzgerald  ar¬ 
gues,  closely  parallels  the  anonymity  inherent 
in  a  consumption-driven  society.  Thus,  far 
from  being  a  poet  of  mere  “inscriptions”  or 
epigrams,  Fitzgerald  persuasively  points  to 
the  ways  in  which  present-day  readers  can 
discover  a  world  in  verse. 

— Sean  Nalty 

This  Clumsy  Living,  by  Bob  Hicok. 

Pittsburgh,  February  2007.  $14  paper 

There  is  nothing  small  about  Hicok’s  subjects, 
his  “simultaneous  cravings  for  ordei  and  dis¬ 
order”  creating  a  broadly  inclusive  and  even 
surreal  present  moment.  It’s  a  distinctive,  even 
strange,  lyric  vision,  existing  in  surprising  con¬ 
junctions  and  resolutions.  The  speaker  has  a 
university  job  and  comfortable  rooms  and  a 
dog  to  walk  as  well  as  a  magpie  gaze  that  takes 
in  death-dealing  headlines  and  e-mail’s  penis- 
enlarging  spam.  He  risks  diminishing  a  large 
subject  by  connecting  it  to  the  personal  and 
small — “Let’s  all  add  that  to  our  lists:  learn 
Spanish,  meet  Jesus,  /  stop  the  war”— a  risk 
the  greased-keyboard  effect  of  some  poems 
emphasizes.  However,  speed  and  the  layers 
of  image  and  event  it  brings  into  a  poem  also 
allow  for  sudden  deepening,  the  sense  of  si¬ 
multaneous  occurrence  that  is  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  lyric  poem.  How,  though,  does 
the  writer  make  lyric  capital  of  “the  takeovers, 
/  the  injections,  the  money  rape,  the  fist  rape,  / 
the  thousand  species  of  bomb”?  Hicok’s  resolu¬ 
tions  are  not  didactic.  Fiercely  immediate,  the 
poems  reject  the  smoke  and  mirrors  of  high 
art  and  invite  the  reader  into  the  process  of 
their  making.  Hicok  often  tells  us  he  is  looking 
out  the  window  or  crossing  a  room,  counting 
clouds  or  waiting  for  a  call,  but  these  are  di¬ 
versions,  and  he  is  wary  of  consolation:  “It’s 


as  if  a  room’s  been  built,”  he  writes,  “a  room 
/  called  Nature,”  and  when  he  tries  to  step  in¬ 
side,  “the  room  doesn’t  exist,  /  and  I  am  nos¬ 
talgic  for  what  I  have  never  seen  /  and  I  speak.” 
Morality,  then,  lives  in  acts  of  inquiry — “What 
if  everything  /  we  do  is  love,  every  horrible 
thing  we  do  is  love.  ...  I  What  if  there  are 
no  distinctions,  and  we,  who  are  nothing  but 
the  impulse  to  distinguish,  /  to  cut  one  thing 
from  another,  are  wrong”  (“My  faith-based  ini¬ 
tiative”).  This  is  a  generously  conceived  and 
executed  book  that  seems  broader  and  riskier 
than  his  earlier  work.  His  future  books  are 
worth  anticipating. 

— Karen  Kevorkian 

Avocations:  On  Poets  and  Poetry,  by  Sam 
Hamill.  Red  Hen,  February  2007.  $19.95  paper 

This  collection  of  essays,  gathered  from  the  best 
of  Hamill’s  prose  on  poetry  over  the  past  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  is  written  with  a  kind  of  Buddhist 
urgency:  that  is  to  say,  it  is  at  once  patient  and 
biting  in  its  pointing  toward  the  issues  facing 
contemporary  poetry.  Avocations  reminds  us  of 
what  other  poets  and  writers  have  said  about 
poetry  and  about  living  in  the  world.  Stanley 
Kunitz:  “All  of  contemporary  culture  threat¬ 
ens  poetry.  A  primary  attribute  of  the  great 
art  of  the  West  is  that  it  persists  in  opposing 
the  solitary  conscience  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  modern  superstate.”  Heracleitus: 
“War  is  universal;  justice  is  strife.”  Gary  Snyder: 
“As  a  poet,  I  hold  the  most  archaic  values  on 
earth.”  But  to  a  greater  extent,  Avocations  ar¬ 
gues  (successfully)  against  poets  whose  poems 
“reduce  poetry  to  mere  craft  displaying  wit  or 
intellect.”  And  Hamill  names  names:  Mary  Jo 
Salter,  Joseph  Brodsky,  among  others.  And  to 
the  greatest  extent,  Hamill  praises  those  poets 
who  have  flown  in  the  face  of  this  “mere  craft” 
and  have  a  fearless,  passionate  imagination: 
Adrienne  Rich,  Dorianne  Laux,  Li-Young  Lee, 
June  Jordan,  the  Buddhist  poets  Wang  Wei  and 
Saigyo,  Denise  Levertov,  Robin  Blaser.  His 
essays  are  as  much  about  the  poets  he  loves 
as  they  are  about  the  relationship  between 
writing  and  politics  (a  close  one,  he  argues) 
or  the  relationship  between  writing  and  reli¬ 
gion  or  meditation  (one  and  the  same,  in  their 
act  of  attention,  he  argues).  These  essays  are 
about  the  politics  of  the  body,  the  politics  of 
the  female  body,  the  politics  of  form,  and  the 
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politics  of  writing  in  a  time  of  war  (of  course). 
Avocations  is  a  book  that  claims  and  declares, 
even  in  its  openness  to  many,  many  poems 
and  poets,  and  its  songs  of  love  for  them;  it 
is  a  book  that  takes  a  stand  for  the  poem  as  a 
means  of  change  and  a  means  of  accessing  the 
necessary  in  our  world. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Cuests  of  Space,  by  Anselm  Hollo. 

Coffee  House,  January  2007.  $15  paper 

Hollo’s  thirty-second  book  of  poetry  contains 
several  risky  attempts:  a  book-length  sequence 
of  sonnets,  antiwar  poetry,  varied  quotations 
embedded  in  the  text  of  the  page,  titleless 
poems,  and  experimentation  with  the  typog¬ 
raphy  and  layout  of  the  lines.  All  of  these  risks 
should  be  commended,  even  in  their  failures, 
because  it  is  rare  to  see  a  book  of  poetry  at¬ 
tempt  so  much.  Sections  of  Guests  of  Space 
have  appeared  in  five  separate  chapbooks,  as 
well  as  numerous  literary  journals,  including 
Bombay  Gin,  the  journal  of  Naropa  University 
in  Boulder,  Colorado,  where  Hollo  has  taught 
since  1985.  Yet  the  collection  reads  like  a  con¬ 
tinuous  conversation  between  Hollo,  meta¬ 
physicians,  other  poets,  and  friends.  “Speech 
balloon  above  head  reads  ‘Does  poetry  help?’ 

/  The  answer  to  that  is  only  if  you  can  turn 
your  head  /  Three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees, 
then  turn  it  /  Faster  and  faster,  so  it  becomes  a 
fuzzy  blur —  /  In  other  words,  if  you’re  an  owl!” 
This  is  a  book  to  read  swiftly  and  repeatedly, 
growing  confident  in  the  fuzzy  blur  that  Hollo 
creates  with  words. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

The  Book  of  Irish  American  Poetry:  From  the 
Eighteenth  Century  to  the  Present,  edited  by 
Daniel  Tobin.  Notre  Dame,  January  2007.  $65 

Tobin’s  900-plus-page  anthology  is  a  gem,  al¬ 
beit  a  heavy  one.  It  is  an  effusive  text  of  Irish 
American  poetry,  rather  than  of  Irish  Ameri¬ 
can  poets,  and  because  of  this  it  is  inclusive  in 
a  way  that  one  might  not  expect.  For  example, 
Gwendolyn  Brooks’s  “Bronzeville  Woman  in 
a  Red  Hat”  is  an  often-overlooked  poem  that 
draws  together  Irish  American  and  African 
American  contexts.  In  Tobin’s  anthology  there 
is  a  feeling  of  the  unruly  that  defies  general  de¬ 
corum  about  how  to  and  whom  to  anthologize; 
it’s  rare  to  see  an  anthology  contain  within  its 


covers  the  poetry  of  three  Howe  sisters;  Fan¬ 
nie,  Marie,  and  Susan.  But  since  the  net  used 
is  so  broad,  it  generously  crosses  lines  of  genre, 
poetics,  and  place  in  every  school  and  anti¬ 
school  of  American  poetry,  from  Modernism 
to  confessionalism  and  the  Beats,  from  formal¬ 
ism  to  imagism,  and  from  projectivism  to  the 
New  York  School  and  the  Language  poets.  This 
is  an  anthology  at  once  rigorously  defined  and 
researched  and  yet  also  open  to  every  type  of 
poet  and  poem.  Most  exciting  is  part  three, 
“Further  Harbors,”  which  includes  the  poetry 
of  the  most  recent  generation  of  writers,  from 
Eamon  Grennan  and  Eavan  Boland  to  Alan 
Shapiro,  Patrick  Donnelly,  and  Kathy  Fagan. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

The  Notebooks  of  Robert  Frost ,  edited  by 
Robert  Faggen.  Harvard,  January  2007.  $39.95 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  aspect  of  Robert 
Frost’s  notebooks  is  their  inscrutability.  Tran¬ 
scribed  and  published  for  the  first  time,  Frost’s 
jottings  posed  a  wide  variety  of  challenges  to 
editor  Robert  Faggen:  illegibility  of  hand¬ 
writing,  lack  of  dates  on  most  entries,  other 
chronology  woes  (Frost  used  a  number  of  note¬ 
books  at  the  same  time,  and  so  many  cover  the 
same  period),  and  a  proliferation  of  allusions 
to  be  footnoted.  Faggen  handles  these  issues 
admirably,  though  often  there  is  little  that  can 
be  done;  the  pages,  for  example,  are  left  haunt- 
ingly,  though  necessarily,  riddled  with  the 
“[illegible]”  mark.  The  text  itself  teems  with 
striking  but  disjointed  phrases  and  sentences, 
leaving  us  to  meditate  on  what  it  is  about  “He 
could  say  things  on  deck  to  induce  St  Elmos  on 
the  yardarm”  that  could  have  inspired  the  line 
that  follows,  “The  two  bumps  of  Phrenology 
ideality  are  where  the  hours  almost  sprouted 
in  sowing  his  wild  oats”— not  to  mention  what 
such  a  line  might  mean  individually,  or  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Frost’s  more  familiar  published  works. 
More  directly  accessible,  perhaps,  the  poet’s 
characteristic  aphorisms  are  everywhere  to 
be  found,  some  with  strikeouts  and  additions, 
artifacts  of  the  care  with  which  he  deepened 
his  paradoxical  sayings.  Faggen  examines  this 
aspect  of  the  notebooks  nicely  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion;  he  deals  less  with  other  recurring  forms: 
stories,  drafts  of  poems,  dialogues,  teaching 
notes,  and  lists.  Lists,  indeed,  are  everywhere; 
Frost  enumerates  books  to  read,  future  writing 
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topics  (in  no  seeming  order  or  relation,  but 
having  the  sound  of  the  best  of  his  poetry), 
questions  to  ask  his  students  in  class  and  on 
exams,  and  puzzling  items  of  which  only  he 
knew  the  common  link.  Here  the  long  lucid 
prose  of  Henry  James’s  notebooks  is  nowhere 
to  be  found;  in  Frost’s  more  enigmatic  text  we 
get  lost  not  in  narrative  but  in  the  potentiality 
of  impulsively  recorded  but  conscientiously 
created  thought  and  sound. 

— Ania  Wieckowski 

Best  New  Poets  2006: 50  Poems  from 
Emerging  Writers,  edited  by  Eric  Pankey; 
series  editor,  Jeb  Livingood.  Samovar, 

November  2006.  $11.95  paper 

As  poets  face  increasing  difficulty  in  finding 
audiences  for  their  work,  the  book  contest 
and  its  more  capacious  cousin,  the  anthol¬ 
ogy  contest,  have  become  two  of  the  standard 
venues  for  new  poets.  The  results  can  often 
seem  stale  and  uninspired.  Yet  this  collec¬ 
tion  stands  out  among  the  crowd  claiming 
to  represent  emergent  poets.  Much  of  the 
editing  and  preliminary  reading  was  done 
by  emerging  poets  themselves,  which  results 
in  an  anthology  that’s  fresh  and  eclectic,  and 
may  actually  represent  a  significant  portion  of 
the  best  new  poetry  being  written  by  the  next 
generation.  Also  notable  about  the  anthology 
is  its  lack  of  any  formal  or  subject  bias.  Tradi¬ 
tional  free  verse,  experimental  versification, 
prose  poetry,  and  many  other  forms  make  an 
appearance,  all  adding  to  a  work  that  is  not 
trying  to  push  a  definition  of  what  poetry  is. 
Rather,  this  anthology  is  simply  a  window  to 
the  ever-increasing  community  of  small  and 
large  poetry  journals  and  MFA  programs.  This 
anthology  does  not  claim  to  represent  a  com¬ 
ing  golden  age  of  poetry,  nor  should  it.  But 
what  this  anthology  does  seek  to  do,  it  does 
well:  it  assures  the  reader  that  poetry,  even 
in  a  generation  of  text  messaging  and  MP3 
players,  is  still  alive  and  well.  The  youthful¬ 
ness  of  the  anthology,  combined  with  the 
wide  scope  of  its  contents,  is  apparent  in  the 
poems,  which  are  edgy  and  daring.  Emerging, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  as  a  younger  sib¬ 
ling  to  the  Best  American  Poetry  anthologies, 
this  series  breaks  new  ground  and  provides 
fresh  treasures. 

— Timothy  Duffy 


GENERAL  NONFICTION 


Africa:  An  Artist's  Safari,  by  Fred  Krakowiak. 
Maverick  Brush  Strokes,  May  2007.  $39.95 

In  his  introduction,  Krakowiak  tells  us  that 
he  traveled  to  Africa  to  see  the  wildlife  in  its 
natural  habitat,  before  said  wildlife  is  totally 
destroyed  by  the  various  incursions  from  the 
human  population.  As  he  traveled  on  safari  in 
Zimbabwe  and  Botswana,  Krakowiak  kept  an 
artist’s  travel  journal,  which  he  shares  with  us. 
The  text  is  not  scientific  by  any  means,  but  is 
a  very  personal  view  of  the  safari  experience, 
offering,  in  sidebars,  fascinating  anecdotes  of 
Africa  and  information  about  animals  or  the 
African  people.  One  of  the  more  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  book  is  a  detailed  chapter  on  how 
an  artist  prepares  and  packs  for  such  a  jour¬ 
ney;  this  narrative  will  be  very  useful  for  the 
artist-in-training.  The  final  chapter  discusses 
Krakowiak’s  education  and  development  as  an 
artist.  The  most  dominant  aspect  of  this  book 
is  the  artwork  that  fills  its  133  pages — it  is  a 
feast  for  the  eyes.  Having  traveled  in  Africa 
myself,  I  was  most  impressed  by  Krakowiak’s 
adept  and  emotion-filled  work,  which  offers 
his  perceptions  of  the  sights  of  Africa  in  a 
variety  of  media,  including  charcoal,  ink,  wa- 
tercolors,  and  oils.  The  illustrations  include 
sketches,  working  paintings  with  notes,  and 
finished  paintings. 

— Jean  L.  Cooper 

The  Art  of  Lee  Miller,  by  Mark  Haworth-Booth. 
Yale,  May  2007.  $60 

Lee  Miller,  nee  Elizabeth  Miller  Penrose 
(1907-77),  socialized  with  many  of  the  best- 
known  artists  of  her  era;  she  was  a  student 
and  lover  of  Man  Ray,  posed  for  a  portrait  by 
Picasso,  and  inspired  Rene  Magritte’s  Le  haiser 
with  her  own  photograph  “Portrait  of  Space.” 
That  photograph  and  others  are  the  focus  of 
Haworth-Booth’s  The  Art  of  Lee  Miller.  This  cof¬ 
fee-table  book  reproduces  a  selection  of  work 
by  or  inspired  by  Miller.  Her  photographs  are 
stunning  in  their  examination  of  the  surreal¬ 
ism  of  the  everyday.  Through  artful  cropping, 
composition,  and  rotating  images,  Lee  makes 
even  chairs  seem  strange.  In  her  photos,  a 
chandelier  sprouts  from  Charlie  Chaplin’s 
head  and  freshly  poured  asphalt  threatens  a 
bystander’s  well-polished  shoes.  Later,  as  a 
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photojournalist  for  Vogue  during  World  War 
II,  Lee  recorded  the  surrealism  of  gas  masks  on 
photographers,  clouds  of  napalm  explosions, 
and  a  strangely  whimsical  portrait  of  herself 
in  Hitler’s  bathtub.  Haworth-Booth’s  commen¬ 
tary  helps  illuminate  the  technical  elements 
of  Lee’s  work  and  provides  some  biographi¬ 
cal  information.  At  times,  his  analysis  seems 
sparse:  he  asserts  that  Lee’s  war  photographs 
provided  a  woman’s  take  on  evil  without  dem¬ 
onstrating  how  this  might  differ  from  a  male 
perspective.  Nevertheless,  he  provides  a  re¬ 
vealing  reading  of  possibly  the  most  disturbing 
image  in  the  book:  an  untitled  photograph  of 
a  severed  breast  served  on  a  plate  with  cut¬ 
lery  and  placemat.  Haworth-Booth  argues 
that  the  image  twists  and  scrambles  familiar 
messages,  transforming  the  female  body  from 
object  of  desire  into  dead  meat.  He  notes  that 
this  image,  like  the  rest  of  Lee’s  work,  demon¬ 
strates  how  its  author  was  a  woman  of  remark¬ 
able  daring,  capable  of  challenging  the  most 
forbidding  taboos. 

— Joe  Gillis 

Class  Acts:  Service  and  Inequality  in  Luxury 
Hotels,  by  Rachel  Sherman.  California, 

January  2007.  $55  cloth,  $21.95  paper 

While  workers  and  the  working  classes  have 
been  studied  throughout  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  only  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  that  scholarly  emphasis  began  to  center 
on  service  workers.  In  addition,  as  Rachel 
Sherman  notes,  since  Thorstein  Veblen  pub¬ 
lished  his  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  in  1899, 
the  practices  and  habits  of  the  wealthy  classes 
have  not  received  a  lot  of  attention.  Sherman 
ably  fills  this  void  by  focusing  on  workers 
employed  by  hotels  catering  to  the  wealthy. 
Through  research  in  the  field  as  an  employee 
of  two  different  luxury  hotels,  in  roles  as  var¬ 
ied  as  concierge,  desk  clerk,  and  housekeeper, 
Sherman  has  produced  an  intriguing  study  of 
a  world  that  the  average  American  never  sees. 
She  discusses  not  only  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  workers  and  management  and  between 
workers  to  workers,  but  also  the  more  complex 
ones  between  workers  and  guests.  By  linking 
the  socioeconomic  and  interpersonal  elements 
of  this  microcosm  of  society,  Sherman  asserts 
that  though  workers  envision  themselves  as 
independent  actors  in  their  jobs,  the  roles  that 


they  take  on  during  their  working  hours  tend 
to  normalize  the  class-dependent  behaviors 
required  of  them.  As  the  American  workforce 
moves  from  industrial  to  service,  this  study 
provides  a  much-needed  look  at  class  pres¬ 
sures  acting  within  our  society. 

— Jean  L.  Cooper 

Sky  Time  in  Cray 's  River:  Living  for  Keeps  in 
a  Forgotten  Place,  by  Robert  Michael  Pyle. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  January  2007.  $20 

This  absorbing  chronicle  of  life  in  the  small 
community  of  Gray’s  River  in  southwest  Wash¬ 
ington  State  adheres  to  the  venerable  tradition 
of  devoting  a  single  chapter  to  each  month  of 
the  calendar  year.  A  lepidopterist  by  profes¬ 
sion,  Pyle  combines  keen  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  a  profound  understanding  of  the  life 
sciences  to  communicate  perceptive  insights 
into  the  affairs  of  both  the  natural  and  human 
communities.  Originally  from  Colorado,  and 
after  living  and  working  in  such  diverse  lo¬ 
cales  as  the  US’s  Pacific  coast,  England,  and 
New  Guinea,  Pyle  found  in  Gray’s  River  the 
long-term  home  to  which  he  had  always  as¬ 
pired,  and  where  he  has  now  lived  for  three 
decades.  In  noting  the  course  of  the  passing 
seasons,  he  also  reflects  on  the  agricultural 
and  timbering  heritage;  the  lives  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  families,  newcomers  as  well  as  those 
long  established;  and  the  prospects  of  survival 
and  continuity  against  an  uncertain  future. 
Life  here,  as  in  much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
is  powerfully  informed  by  water:  relentless 
rains  and  the  rise  and  fall,  and  flooding,  of  riv¬ 
ers.  Although  shades  of  gray  are  central  to  the 
landscape,  both  the  town  and  the  river  take 
their  names  from  an  explorer,  Captain  Robert 
Gray.  Pyle  describes  with  quiet  and  engaging 
eloquence  a  region  that,  to  a  less  perceptive 
observer,  might  appear  nondescript.  And  in 
so  doing  he  provides  inspiration  for  discover¬ 
ing  the  wonders  and  particulars  that  make  the 
reader’s  own  home  territory,  wherever  it  may 
be,  equally  appealing  and  unique. 

— Hugh  Gildea 

Dancing  in  the  Streets:  A  History  of  Collective 
Joy,  by  Barbara  Ehrenreich.  Henry  Holt, 

January  2007.  $26 

This  insightful  book  developed  from  a  sense 
of  loss:  why  have  ecstatic  rituals  and  festivi- 
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The  Mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Peter  S.  Onuf. 

Virginia,  January  2007.  $49-5®  cloth,  $19.50  paper 

Onuf  reminds  us  that  our  seeming  familiarity  with  Jefferson's  language  does  not  mean  we 
truly  understand  Jefferson  himself.  In  this  collection  of  essays,  Onuf,  along  with  the  occasional 
co-author,  seeks  to  contextualize  Jefferson  and  "sustain  the  tension  between  the  past  and  the 
present."To  this  end,  he  ranges  far  and  wide  investigating  aspects  of  Jefferson's  thought  and  life, 
from  politics  to  education,  from  race  to  religion.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Onuf’s  approach 
comes  from  an  essay,  co-authored  with  Ari  Helo,  on  Jefferson's  thinking  regarding  slavery.  In- 
novatively  considering  the  influence  of  the  moral  thought  of  Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes,  on 
Jefferson's  conception  of  community  and  the  individual,  Onuf  and  Helo  restore  overlooked 
implications  to  Jefferson's  use  of  the  word  rights.  Onuf  succeeds  admirably  in  contextualizing 
Jefferson,  revealing  much  about  Jefferson  and  his  world,  as  well  as  our  own. 

— Peter  Luebke 


The  Weight  of  Their  Votes:  Southern  Women  and  Political  Leverage 
in  the  1920s,  by  Lorraine  Cates  Schuyler.  North  Carolina, 

December  2006.  $59.95  cloth,  $22.50  paper 

In  the  decades  after  the  initiation  of  black  disfranchisement  in  the  South  and  the  rise  of  the 
supposedly  “Solid  South,"  one  hardly  expects  to  find  substantial  evidence  of  women,  particu¬ 
larly  black  women,  exercising  much  formal  political  power.  Yet,  Schuyler 
contends,  far  from  being  passive  spectators  in  Southern  politics,  white 
and  black  women  actively  shaped  the  political  discussion  after  obtaining 
the  vote  with  the  passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in  1920.  Taking 
issue  with  earlier  historians  of  women's  political  activism  who  claimed 
that  women  either  divided  their  votes  or  quickly  retreated  from  electoral 
politics  after  winning  suffrage,  Schuyler  thoroughly  combed  the  archives 
to  demonstrate  how  women  in  the  South  attempted  to  claim  public 
space  for  themselves.  By  organizing  political  clubs,  attending  rallies,  and 
conducting  voter  registration  drives,  women  “demonstrated  that  white  southern  Democrats 
would  not  be  able  to  control  elections  in  the  same  ways  as  that  they  had  in  the  past."  Indeed, 
Schuyler  tells  us,  the  presence  of  women  in  the  electorate  meant  that  the  Republican  Party 
might  revive  in  the  upper  South  and  threaten  white  Democratic  hegemony  there.  But  even  as 
white  women  achieved  certain  concessions  from  white  Southern  Democrats,  “African  American 
women  in  the  South  found  few  opportunities  to  exercise  any  real  power  within  the  political 
system."  After  reading  this  book,  this  reviewer  still  wonders  if  newly  enfranchised  black  and 
white  women  decided  against  mounting  a  challenge  to  Jim  Crow  more  out  of  strategic  con¬ 
cerns  or  because  of  strong  racial  divisions  among  the  women  themselves.  Nevertheless,  this 
book  presents  a  highly  original  and  convincing  look  at  the  contested  right  to  vote. 

— Sean  Nalty 


ties,  once  so  universal,  disappeared?  In  a  cel¬ 
ebratory  examination  of  such  occasions  of 
“collective  joy”— historically  manifested  in 
transcendental,  even  trance-producing,  revels 
of  feasting,  masking,  and  dancing— Ehrenreich 
delineates  the  age-old  struggle  between  Dio¬ 


nysus  and  an  array  of  repressive  adversaries, 
and  the  ultimate  ascendancy  of  the  latter  in 
recent  centuries.  A  fascinating  retrospective 
of  the  tradition  extends  from  the  earliest  cave 
dwellers  down  through  the  ages  of  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  world,  to  the  seasonal  festi- 
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vals  of  Europe  and  the  glorious  excitement  of 
carnival,  and  at  last  to  the  rock  concerts  and 
sports  extravaganzas  of  recent  times.  She  ex¬ 
amines  as  well  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
melancholy  and  depression  concurrent  with 
the  suppression,  by  increasingly  hierarchical 
societies,  of  communal  festivity.  Although 
contemporary  manifestations  may  seem  mea¬ 
ger  in  comparison  to  those  of  antiquity,  the  ir¬ 
repressible  human  impulse  to  bond,  celebrate, 
worship,  and  commune  through  collective  ec¬ 
static  expression  remains  intact  as  a  vital  part 
of  our  heritage. 

— Hugh  Gildea 

Matisse:  Painter  as  Sculptor,  by  Dorothy 
Kosinski,  Jay  McKean  Fischer,  and  Steven 
Nash.  Yale,  January  2007.  $60 

Matisse:  Painter  as  Sculptor  attempts  to  rem¬ 
edy  a  fault  in  Matisse  scholarship,  that  the 
sculptures  of  Matisse  are  commonly  viewed 
as  inferior  to  his  paintings.  This  gorgeous 
book  is  lavishly  illustrated  and  examines 
more  than  forty  of  Matisse’s  sculptures,  re¬ 
uniting  them  with  his  paintings,  drawings, 
prints,  and  collages  so  as  to  investigate  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  his  two-dimensional  and 
three-dimensional  work.  The  book’s  release 
is  also  timed  to  coincide  with  the  first  major 
American  museum  exhibition  of  Matisse’s 
sculpture  in  over  twenty  years,  taking  place  in 
Dallas,  San  Francisco,  and  Baltimore  in  2007 
and  2008.  A  catalogue  of  works,  organized  by 
subject,  takes  over  the  second  half  of  the  book, 
after  five  illustrated  essays  by  art  historians 
and  curators. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Sergey  Prokofiev,  Diaries  1907-1914:  Prodigious 
Youth,  translated  and  annotated  by  Anthony 
Phillips.  Cornell,  December  2006.  $45 

These  diaries,  the  first  of  three  projected  vol¬ 
umes,  make  it  abundantly  clear  that,  even  if 
Prokofiev  had  not  become  one  of  the  greatest 
musicians  and  composers  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  his  remarkable  prose  merits  publication. 
The  first  volume  covers  the  interval  from  the 
dramatic  appearance  of  the  young  prodigy 
through  his  years  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con¬ 
servatory.  This  observant  young  man  provides 
us  with  a  panoramic  view  of  life  among  the 
privileged  in  the  last  days  of  Imperial  Russia, 


particularly  its  musicians,  poets,  philosophers, 
artists,  and  public  figures.  It  is  astonishing  to 
consider  how  soon  the  world  he  vividly  and 
candidly  portrays  will  have  vanished.  We  have 
no  other  example  of  so  fine  and  detailed  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  coming  of  age  of  such  a 
celebrated  musician,  and  we  are  fortunate  it 
to  have  it  so  well  translated  by  Phillips.  One 
is  privileged  to  observe,  in  the  words  of  a  very 
thoughtful  person  with  a  gift  for  language  as 
well  as  for  music,  something  far  more  persis¬ 
tent  than  old  Russia  and  more  universal  than 
musical  genius.  It  is  Prokofiev’s  account  of  the 
travails  of  growing  through  young  manhood — 
the  struggle  of  mind  and  spirit  of  an  intellec¬ 
tually  and  emotionally  zealous  young  man  to 
find  his  friends,  values,  pastimes,  and  creative 
voice  and  purpose.  Admixed  with  the  breath¬ 
less  vigor  and  earnestness  of  youth  are  all  of  its 
vulnerabilities:  the  anxieties  that  seem  so  dire, 
a  few  truly  tragic  losses,  and  persistent  crav¬ 
ing  for  approval,  affection,  and  understanding. 
These  disclosures  are  at  odds  with  the  usual 
view  of  Prokofiev  as  a  brash  and  self-confident 
iconoclast  and  they  set  into  stunning  relief  the 
achievements  of  his  student  days. 

— Robert  S.  Rust 

Singled  Out:  How  Singles  are  Stereotyped, 
Stigmatized,  and  ignored,  and  Still  Live  Happily 
Ever  After,  by  Bella  DePaulo.  St.  Martin's, 
November  2006.  $24.95 

Bella  DePaulo  seems  to  be  happy  as  a  single 
woman,  and,  in  fact,  she  argues  that  single 
people  can  lead  happy,  productive,  and  fulfill¬ 
ing  lives.  This  is  quite  a  claim;  after  all,  we 
hear  daily  in  the  popular  press — and  from 
noted  “experts”  on  the  subject  of  relationships 
and  marriage — that  single  people  are  miser¬ 
able,  searching  constantly  for  a  partner  (and 
feel  like  failures  when  they  don’t  snag  one), 
doomed  to  die  alone  (probably  surrounded  by 
cats),  unloved,  incomplete,  self-centered,  im¬ 
mature,  unfit  as  parents,  and  just  plain  weird. 
In  this  version  of  the  story,  marriage  is  the 
norm,  and  those  who  do  not  partake  of  it  skew 
the  results  of  tests  designed  to  “prove”  that 
coupling  is  what  solidifies  society.  DePaulo, 
a  noted  psychologist,  challenges  these  claims 
with  statistics  (presented  with  a  sense  of 
humor),  and  demonstrates  rather  convincingly 
that  singlism  and  matrimania”  do  a  major 
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disservice  to  individual  rights  and  potential. 
She  structures  her  book  around  ten  “myths”  of 
singlehood  and  suggests  that  societies  would 
be  more  productive,  and  individuals  happier,  if 
we  would  simply  recognize  that  some  people 
are  perfectly  fine  being  single,  and  that  they 
can  be  as  productive,  charming,  fun,  moral, 
and  wise  as  their  coupled  counterparts.  Big¬ 
otry,  she  suggests,  doesn’t  stop  at  class  or  color 
lines,  and  she  provides  dozens  of  examples  and 
anecdotes,  backed  up  with  withering  analyses 
of  what  she  views  as  poor  science,  to  prove 
her  case.  Singles  are  penalized  in  myriad  ways 
(such  as  financially  and  socially),  but  DePaulo 
refuses  to  whine  or  complain;  she  simply  lays 
out  her  argument  in  compelling  detail.  You 
might  resist  this  going  in,  but  you’ll  come  to 
the  end  of  it  convinced  that  “singlism”  does 
indeed  exist,  and  that  we  will  all  be  better  off 
getting  over  it. 

— David  T.  Gies 

Typecasting:  On  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Human 
Inequality,  by  Elizabeth  Ewen  and  Stuart  Ewen. 
Seven  Stories,  September  2006.  $34-95 

This  massive,  energetic,  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  presents  a  sweeping  history  of 
stereotyping  in  the  modern  world.  The  early 
chapters  find  the  origins  of  contemporary 
stereotyping  in  Renaissance  Europe.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  print  technology  (and  the  accompa¬ 
nying  technology  of  mechanical  reproduction 
of  images),  the  gradual  emergence  of  mass 
industrial  social  forms  (in  which  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors  are  strangers  rather  than  kin),  and,  most 
crucially,  an  epistemology  that  defined  “truth” 
in  terms  of  apparently  objective  visual  repre¬ 
sentations  of  reality— these  are  the  ingredients 
that  underpin  both  our  concept  of  a  stereo¬ 
type  and  the  circulation  of  stereotypes  in  the 


modern  public  sphere.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
consists  of  chapter  after  chapter  detailing  the 
play  of  stereotypes  in  particular  social  do¬ 
mains,  media,  and  institutions.  The  narrative 
is  breathless  and  often  fascinating,  although 
the  authors’  historical  knowledge  often  seems 
broad  but  not  deep.  The  Ewens  never  really 
develop  a  crucial  point  they  raise  at  the  out¬ 
set,  that  modern  stereotyping  is  a  historically 
particular  phenomenon,  not  a  general  feature 
of  human  thought.  To  put  this  another  way:  it 
may  well  be  that  all  human  thought  is  based 
on  generalization,  but  the  epistemology  of 
visual  truth  that  underpins  modern  Western 
stereotypes  is  not  necessarily  shared  by  other 
cultures.  Regardless,  the  Ewens’  account  of 
this  particular  way  of  seeing  is  provocative 
and  useful. 

— Richard  Handler 

The  Smoke  of  the  Cods:  A  Social  History 
of  Tobacco,  by  Eric  Burns.  Temple, 

September  2006.  $29 

Burns,  host  of  Fox  News  Watch,  has  given  us 
an  entertaining  account  of  one  of  our  most 
familiar  national  vices,  from  the  early  days  at 
Jamestown  to  the  effort  begun  haltingly  in  the 
1960s  to  severely  curtail  our  intake  of  nicotine. 
He  gallops  through  American  history,  tracing 
the  story  of  tobacco  wherever  he  finds  it.  This 
is  narrative  history  with  a  lively,  light  touch 
and  will  likely  find  a  willing  audience.  It  does 
not,  however,  tarry  long  over  the  connection 
between  tobacco  cultivation  and  slavery  or 
issues  such  as  the  effects  on  Southern  agri¬ 
culture,  and  on  life  in  general,  of  reliance  on 
a  one-crop  economy.  Nor  does  it  try  to.  The 
author  aims  to  entertain  and  inform,  and  he 
does  both  very  well. 

— Lou  Tanner 
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Dana  Goodyear,  David  Orr,  and  the  Stewards  of  Poetry 


When  Dana  Goodyear’s  New  Yorker  piece  on  Poetry  magazine  and  the  Poetry 
Foundation  appeared  in  March,  many  poets  and  readers  felt  a  profound  sense 
of  gratitude  to  her.  It  came  as  a  tremendous  relief  to  find  a  writer  as  articulate 
and  credible  as  Goodyear  leveling  the  criticisms  many  of  us  have  been  devel¬ 
oping  privately  for  several  years:  that  Ruth  Lilly’s  gift  to  the  magazine  is  being 
squandered  by  managers  with  little  imagination  and  no  apparent  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose  or  history;  that  the  current  editorial  regime  has  lessened  the  magazine  by 
making  uninspired  choices  for  the  front  of  the  magazine  (poems)  and  vindic¬ 
tive  ones  for  the  back  (reviews);  and  that  many  talented  writers,  whether  new 
to  publishing  or  well  established,  may  smell  decay  between  Poetry’s  pages  and 
choose  as  a  result  to  send  their  best  work  elsewhere. 

We  expected  a  lively  rebuke  from  the  general  direction  of  Poetry’s  Chi¬ 
cago  offices — and  were  only  partially  disappointed.  David  Orr,  writing  for  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Book  Review,  is  an  especially  well  chosen  mouthpiece; 
he  has  helped  define  the  magazine’s  critical  direction  under  editor  Christian 
Wiman,  and  his  prose  contributions  to  it  are  among  the  chief  exemplars  of 
what’s  demonstrably  wrong  with  that  direction.  Poetry  forgot  the  critic’s  role 
along  about  the  time  its  editors  fell  in  love  with  the  sound  of  William  Logan’s 
voice,  and  in  recent  years  most  readers  have  found  greater  interest— albeit  a 
tabloid,  rubbernecking-after-a-car-crash  interest — in  its  predictable  prose  than 
in  its  predictable  verse.  It  has  become  the  place  for  those  who’d  want  to  see 
Jeff  Clark  (the  poet)  compared  to  Kim  Jong  II  (the  demagogue),  who’d  enjoy  a 
public  evisceration  of  Franz  Wright  in  the  Letters  section,  who’d  find  value  in 
a  review  of  Derek  Walcott  that  condemns  his  body  of  work  without  discussing 
his  poems,  and  so  on. 

Wiman’s  stable  of  writers— Orr,  Dan  Chiasson,  and  Peter  Campion  chief 
among  them— generally  are  brilliant  and  intense  prose  stylists— thoughtful, 
erudite  and  well-read  thinkers,  and  passionate  writers  of  clear  rhetoric.  That  is 
to  say,  they  resemble  Logan.  Also,  like  Logan,  with  some  commendable  excep¬ 
tions,  their  work  tends  toward  the  arrogant,  masturbatory,  spiteful,  bombastic, 
and  mean-spirited  hatchet  job.  Moreover,  it  shares  his  tendency  to  ape  the 


shallowest  qualities  of  Randall  Jarrell’s  writing,  and  ultimately  to  fail  as  criti¬ 
cism  for  the  same  reasons  Jarrell  and  Logan  fail.  Poetry’s  reviews  are  very  good 
at  doing  something  literary  magazines  should  not  do:  they  tell  readers  exactly 
why  they  should  dislike  poetry  and  mistrust  the  intentions  of  poets. 

Critics  don’t  work  for  editors.  It’s  not  their  job  to  sell  magazines.  They 
work  for  poetry,  for  their  readers  generally,  and  for  their  one  perfect  reader: 
the  poet.  The  critic  should  approach  the  blank  page  with  the  humility  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  task  that  will  never  be  as  noteworthy  or  necessary  as  its  subject.  The 
critic  should  apply  a  spur — to  move  poetry  along,  I  mean,  in  a  good  direction — 
not  a  bullwhip,  and  certainly  not  the  maul  one  so  often  finds  in  Poetry.  The 
pain  a  critic  causes  must  be  slight  and  illuminating.  Hugh  Kenner  was  a  critic; 
Harold  Bloom  is  a  critic,  and  Helen  Vendler,  and  probably  James  Longenbach. 
The  writers  in  the  back  of  Poetry  are  mere  reviewers  of  books,  mistaking  their 
own  pyrotechnically  phrased  opinions  for  the  kind  of  enlightened  utterance 
that  reveals  poetry  to  its  readers  and  earns  their  good  faith. 

Orr’s  NYTBR  piece  makes  every  misstep  that  characterizes  impoverished 
argument.  It  impugns  Goodyear  while  ignoring  the  substance  of  her  article,  it 
postures  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  positions  of  wealth  and  power  instead  of 
advocating  on  behalf  of  an  imperiled  art,  and  it  attacks  Goodyear’s  venue  ( The 
New  Yorker )  in  order  to  escape  any  obligation  to  look  critically  at  the  house  for 
which  Poetry  has  become  the  organ.  It  saddens  even  those  of  us  who’ve  long 
since  lost  confidence  in  Orr  and  his  colleagues  to  see  him  stoop  to  the  kind 
of  ad  hominem  tactics  that  bring  Goodyear  personally  into  an  argument  that 
was  supposed  to  be  about  the  best  stewardship  of  poetry.  Orr’s  need  to  point 
out  that  Goodyear  is  thirty  years  old  doesn’t  tell  us  she’s  not  gifted  enough  to 
have  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker;  it  tells  us  that  his  apparent  bias  against  com¬ 
paratively  young  poets  might  well  keep  him  from  bringing  his  readers  the  next 
John  Keats,  who  died  at  25. 

Orr’s  latest  outrage  will  surprise  no  one  and  will  please  only  those  whose 
general  anti-intellectual  bent  predisposes  them  to  take  joy  in  seeing  a  talented 
writer  keel-hauled  by  an  establishment  mercenary.  So  be  it.  Most  people  in  the 
world  of  poetry  are  aware  of  the  ongoing  discourse  about  Poetry,  its  foundation, 
Goodyear’s  article,  and  Orr’s  rebuttal.  Many  will  take  a  fresh  look  at  Poetry 
itself,  and  will  still  find  off-gassing  there  what  Joshua  Clover  in  2002  called 
“a  placid  backwater  where  middlebrow  elegies  go  to  die.”  Furthermore,  some 
talented  writers  and  readers  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Poetry  can  no 
longer  be  considered  English-language  poetry  s  gold  standard,  that  its  scope 
and  reputation  will  be  diminished  for  the  imaginable  future  by  a  doctrinaire 
and  wrong-headed  editorial  stance,  and  that  their  energies  probably  are  best 
directed  elsewhere.  Those  of  us  whose  affections  for  the  magazine  predate  the 
Lilly  gift  are  deeply  saddened  by  that  prospect.  □ 
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has  seen.  .  .  .You  need  to  read  this  one  soon.” 

—  Luis  Urrea,  author  of  The  Hummingbird’s  Daughter 
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“There  is  always  in  [Roberts’s]  poems  a  gentle  sensibility, 
a  probing  intelligence,  and  an  acute  attentiveness  to  what 
is  urgent  in  our  lives  that  tempers  the  poems,  and  that  situ¬ 
ates  them  in  that  precious  space  between  poet  and  reader 
which  is  our  common  bond  and  common  exaltation.” 

-C.  K.  Williams 
Illinois  Poetry  Series 
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Daniel  Alarcon,  guest  co-editor  for  this  issue,  is  associate  editor 
of  Etiqueta  Negra,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  his  native 
Lima,  Peru.  His  short  story  collection,  War  by  Candlelight  (Har- 
perCollins),  was  a  finalist  for  the  2006  Hemingway  Foundation/ 

PEN  Award.  His  first  novel,  Lost  City  Radio,  was  published  by 
HarperCollins  earlier  this  year.  He  lives  in  Oakland,  California. 

Tono  Angulo  Daneri  is  the  former  managing  editor  of  Etiqueta 
Negra.  His  essays  have  appeared  in  La  Republica  and  El  Comercio 
and  been  collected  in  the  books  Call  It  Love,  If  You  Like  (Aguilar, 
2004)  and  Nothing  to  Declare  (Recreo,  2006).  He  lives  in  Barce¬ 
lona,  where  he  is  the  general  editor  of  Ling  Magazine. 

Daniel  Titinger  is  editor-in-chief  of  Etiqueta  Negra.  In  2006,  he 
published  his  first  book  of  essays,  God  is  Peruvian,  under  the 
prestigious  Planeta  imprint,  and  writes  regularly  for  various 
Latin  American  and  Spanish  magazines.  He  also  co-directs  the 
Literary  Journalism  Workshop  at  the  Peruvian  University  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Sciences. 


Julio  Villanueva  Chang  is  the  founding  director  of  Etiqueta 
Negra.  He  is  the  author  of  Butterflies  and  Bats  and  winner  of  the 
Interamerican  Press  Association  Award  (IAPA)  in  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  His  work  has  appeared  in  El  Pais  Semanal,  La  Vanguardia, 
Letras  Libres,  La  Nacion,  Reforma,  Gatopardo,  Vogue,  El  Malpen- 
sante,  and  World  Literature  Today. 


*  *  * 


Marjorie  Agosin  was  born  to  Jewish  Chil¬ 
ean  parents  and  as  an  adolescent  moved 
with  her  family  to  the  United  States  to 
escape  the  military  coup  that  overthrew 
Salvador  Allende’s  Socialist  government. 
Among  her  many  books  of  poetry  are  At  the 
Threshold  of  Memory  (White  Pine,  2003), 
An  Absence  of  Shadows  (White  Pine,  1998), 
and  Starry  Night  (White  Pine,  1996),  win¬ 


ner  of  the  Letras  de  Oro  Prize  for  poetry 
from  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Culture.  Her 
most  recent  books  of  prose  are  Writing  To¬ 
ward  Hope:  The  Literature  of  Human  Rights 
in  Latin  America  (Yale,  2006),  Secrets  in  the 
Sand:  The  Young  Women  of  Ciudad  Juarez 
(White  Pine,  2006),  and  Cartographies: 
Meditations  on  Travel  (Georgia,  2004),  in¬ 
troduced  by  Isabel  Allende. 


Aymer  Alvarez  has  worked  for  El  Pais  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  winning  three  in¬ 
ternational  prizes  for  photography  and 
more  than  fifty  awards  in  Colombia — 
among  them  two  Simon  Bolivar  prizes 
and  the  National  Prize  for  Journalism 
from  the  Bogota  Press  Circle,  the  top  two 
honors  for  journalists  in  his  country. 

Roberto  Bolano  is  widely  considered  the 
most  significant  and  influential  Latin 
American  novelist  since  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez.  He  was  born  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  1953,  moved  to  Mexico  City  with  his 
family  in  1968,  then  returned  to  Chile  in 
i973,  just  a  month  before  Pinochet  seized 
power,  and  was  arrested.  After  his  release 
he  returned  to  Mexico  before  moving  to 
Paris  and  then  Barcelona.  He  wrote  ten 
novels  and  two  collections  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  as  well  as  poetry  before  he  died  at  the 
age  of  50,  on  July  15,  2003.  His  work  has 
been  translated  by  Chris  Andrews  and 
Natasha  Wimmer  and  is  being  published 
in  the  United  States  by  New  Directions 
and  FSG. 

Juan  Manuel  Echavarria  published  two 
novels  in  Colombia  before  turning  from 
fiction  to  photography.  Since  then  he  has 
had  solo  shows  of  his  work  in  Argentina, 
Colombia,  Germany,  Sweden,  Uruguay, 
and  at  numerous  galleries  in  the  United 
States.  His  latest  show  “Bocas  de  Ceniza” 
(“Mouths  of  Ash”)  is  the  subject  of  a  book 
published  by  the  North  Dakota  Museum 
of  Art,  Grand  Forks,  and  will  be  on  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Santa  Fe  Art  Institute  in  New 
Mexico  from  December  1-18. 

Alexia  Fodere  was  born  in  Argentina  and 
is  now  a  freelance  photographer  for  the 
Miami  Herald.  Earlier  this  year  she  sailed 
around  Florida  on  a  41-foot  Morgan  sail¬ 
boat  on  assignment  for  the  Herald. 


J.  Malcolm  Garcia  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  VQR.  His  dispatch  from  Afghanistan, 
“Curfew,”  in  the  Spring  2004  issue  was 
named  a  notable  essay  of  the  year  by  Best 
American  Travel  Writing,  and  his  essay, 
“Descent  into  Haiti,”  shared  the  2006 
Staige  D.  Blackford  Prize  for  Nonfiction 
from  VQR.  His  work  has  also  appeared  in 
Mother  Jones,  Missouri  Review,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Knight 
Ridder  newspapers. 

Hwa  Goh  is  an  Australian-Malaysian 
photojournalist  based  in  Bolivia.  He  has 
covered  contemporary  South  American 
issues  with  an  emphasis  on  Amazonian 
and  Andean  tribal  customs  over  the  past 
ten  years. 

Odi  Gonzales  was  born  in  1962  in  Cusco, 
Peru,  where  he  grew  up  speaking  both 
Quechua  and  Spanish.  He  has  published 
five  books  of  poetry  in  Spanish:  Child’s 
Play  (1988),  Sacred  Valley  (1993),  Souls  in 
Pain  (1998),  Tunupa:  The  Book  of  the  Si¬ 
rens  (2002),  and  The  Cusco  School  (2005). 
His  numerous  awards  include  the  Cesar 
Vallejo  Poetry  Prize  and  the  Premio  Nacio- 
nal  in  Poetry.  He  lives  in  Cajamarca,  Peru, 
where  he  is  completing  a  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  Quechua  Oral  Tradition. 

Paola  de  Grenet  was  born  in  Italy,  stud¬ 
ied  graphic  design  at  the  Camberwell 
College  of  Arts  in  London,  and  now  lives 
and  works  in  Barcelona.  Her  photographs 
have  appeared  in  numerous  European 
magazines. 

Kelly  Hearn  is  a  correspondent  for  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  News  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  A  former  UPI  reporter, 
he  has  published  in  The  Nation,  Grist, 
High  Country  News,  Washington  Times,  and 
World  Politics  Watch. 
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Pat  Joseph's  writing  and  reporting  have 
appeared  in  various  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Salon,  Scientific 
American,  and  Smithsonian.  He  lives  in 
Oakland,  California. 

Cecilia  Jurado  Chueca  studied  commercial 
photography  at  the  Antonio  Gaudi  Insti¬ 
tute  and  fine  arts  at  the  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Peru.  Her  works  have  appeared  in 
Peru’s  galleries  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria.  Earlier  this  year 
she  had  a  solo  show  of  her  new  work  at 
the  Point  of  View  Gallery  in  New  York. 

Liniers  is  Ricardo  Siri’s  penname.  Born  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1973,  he  has  published  in 
Rolling  Stone,  Spirou,  La  Mano,  and  other 
magazines  he  can’t  remember.  He  has 
published  four  books  that  collect  his  daily 
comic  strip  “Macanudo,”  a  book  of  his 
weekly  strips  “Bonjour,”  a  children’s  book, 
and  a  sketchbook,  entitled  Cuadernos.  He 
is  married,  happy,  and  has  recently  been 
to  Antarctica. 

Brian  A.  Nelson  first  arrived  in  Venezuela 
in  1988  as  an  AFS  high  school  exchange 
student  and  has  lived  there  for  many  years. 
In  2002  he  received  a  Fulbright  grant  to 
study  Venezuela’s  cultural  transformation 
under  Hugo  Chavez.  He  currently  teaches 
at  Miami  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and, 
in  the  summers,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Ana  de  Orbegoso  was  born  in  Peru  in 
1964.  Her  work  has  received  the  En  Foco 
New  Works  Photography  Award  and  first 
prize  in  this  year’s  Fotografia  Peruana 
competition. 

Phillip  Robertson  has  covered  the  wars  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  for  Salon.com  since 


2001.  He  has  also  reported  for  Time,  BBC 
World  Service  Radio,  and  NPR.  In  2003, 
Robertson  was  a  finalist  for  the  USC/An- 
nenberg  Award  for  online  journalism  in 
the  breaking  news  category.  His  story,  “In 
the  Mosque  of  Imam  Ali,”  will  appear  in 
Best  American  Essays  2007. 

Santiago  Roncagliolo  has  lived  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Spain.  He  is  the  youngest  win¬ 
ner  of  the  prestigious  Alfaguara  Prize  for 
his  novel  Red  April  (2006).  An  earlier 
novel,  Pudor,  was  recently  released  as  a 
movie  in  Spain,  starring  Elvira  Minguez. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  The  Prince  of  the 
Caymans  and  a  collection  of  stories  Grow¬ 
ing  Up  Is  a  Lonely  Occupation.  He  lives  in 
Barcelona  and  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Madrid  newspaper  El  Pais.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  at  work  on  a  biography  of  Abimael 
Guzman,  founder  of  the  Shining  Path. 

Carlos  Villalon  was  born  and  raised  in 
Santiago,  Chile.  He  studied  Art  and  Social 
Communications  at  Vicente  Perez  Rosales 
Technological  University  in  Santiago,  and 
photography  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research- Parsons  in  New  York.  His  work 
has  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  Miami 
Herald,  New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  His  photographs 
of  coca  cultivation  in  Colombia  appeared 
as  a  feature  in  National  Geographic  in 
2004. 

Gabriela  Wiener  is  a  journalist,  poet,  and 
regular  contributor  to  Etiqueta  Negra. 
She  studied  literature  in  Lima  and  now  is 
pursuing  a  graduate  degree  in  Spain.  She 
lives  in  Barcelona  and  writes  columns  and 
articles  for  several  publications  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 
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EDITOR'S  DESK 


Daniel  Alarcon  and  Ted  Cenoways 


In  1507,  exactly  five  hundred  years  ago,  Ger¬ 
man  cartographer  Martin  Waldseemuller 
created  two  maps  and  his  accompanying,  Cos- 
mographiae  introductio.  As  a  mapmaker,  Wald- 
seemiiller  enjoyed  middling  success,  and  today 
he  would  likely  be  forgotten  altogether  if  not 
for  one  thing.  On  his  charts,  he  gave  to  the  un¬ 
known  lands  recently  discovered  in  the  western 
hemisphere  a  new  name  derived  from  that  of 
explorer  Amerigo  Vespucci.  “I  do  not  see  why 
any  one  may  justly  forbid  it  to  be  named  Amer- 
ige;  that  is,  Americ’s  Land,  after  Americus,  the 
discoverer,  who  is  a  man  of  sagacious  mind;  or  call 
it  America.”  On  his  gores  map,  meant  to  be  cut  out 
and  assembled  into  a  globe,  Waldseemuller  marked 
the  sliver  of  known  coastline  with  this  new  name — and  it  stuck. 

What  followed  is  well  known:  the  early  sixteenth  century  initiated  a  long, 
sad  history  of  incredible  bloodshed  that  came  to  define  and  devastate  the  re¬ 
named  continent.  The  recent  discovery  in  Lima  of  an  Inca  skull  pierced  by 
a  Spanish  musket  ball  underscores  the  legacy  of  Francisco  Pizarro  and  the 
conquest  of  Peru — the  violent  intermingling  of  indigenous  cultures  and  the 
conquistadors  of  Western  Europe’s  colonial  powers — that  haunts  the  continent 


Above:  Detail  of  Martin  Waldseemuller's  small  globe  gores  map,  the  first  ever  to  use  the  name  “America" 

(COURTESY  OF  THE  JAMES  FORD  BELL  LIBRARY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA). 
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to  this  day.  In  the  paired  collages  of  Ana  de  Orbegoso  and  poems  of  Odi  Gon¬ 
zales  in  this  issue,  the  voices  of  contemporary  Incas  speak  back  to  the  colonial 
invaders.  In  Tono  Angulo  Daneri’s  essay  about  the  “albino  town”  of  Aicuna, 
Argentina,  the  solution  to  the  riddle  of  one  town’s  genetic  peculiarity  is  con¬ 
tained  in  bygone  laws  of  Spanish  land  inheritance. 

This  issue,  however,  does  not  seek  to  explicate  the  first  half  millennium  of 
the  continent’s  modern  existence,  but  rather  to  assess  its  place  now  and  look 
toward  the  future.  The  essays  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  topics — from  the  scrap 
cardboard  collectors  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  drug  wars  and  political  corruption 
of  Colombia,  from  the  soy  farms  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  to  the  riot-seized 
streets  of  Caracas,  from  the  boys  of  Suriname  who  dream  of  becoming  Euro¬ 
pean  soccer  stars  to  the  transsexuals  of  Lima  who  dream  of  life  on  the  streets 
of  Paris.  In  selecting  work  for  this  issue,  we  chose  the  pieces  that  compelled 
our  interest  and  rewarded  our  repeated  readings;  in  the  process,  we’ve  tried  to 
gather  the  multiplicity  of  experiences  and  voices  and  histories  that  comprise 
this  part  of  the  world.  Not  a  complete  picture,  of  course — such  a  thing  couldn’t 
be  assembled,  not  in  three  hundred,  or  three  thousand  pages — but  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  one.  We  wanted  to  challenge  anachronistic,  outdated  notions  about 
the  continent,  offer  some  insight  into  the  complexity  of  its  nations  and  peoples 
who  live  there. 

What  you’re  holding  in  your  hands  is  the  product  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  dozens  of  journalists,  writers,  poets,  artists,  photographers,  and  translators. 
The  work  was  done  in  Lima,  Charlottesville,  Oakland,  Barcelona,  Santiago, 
Cali,  Salamanca,  Santa  Cruz,  Buenos  Aires,  Paramaribo,  New  York,  and  many 
places  in  between.  There  are  more  people  to  thank  than  we  have  space  to  name, 
but  three  groups  deserve  special  mention.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of 
the  Peruvian  magazine  Etiqueta  Negra,  where  Daniel  is  an  associate  editor,  we 
were  able  to  commission  and  collect  outstanding  new  work — nonfiction,  fic¬ 
tion,  and  poetry — composed  in  Spanish  (and  in  one  case  in  Quechua).  Thanks 
to  Words  Without  Borders,  we  were  able  to  draw  on  a  network  of  outstanding 
translators,  who  brought  these  works  into  carefully  rendered  English.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Pulitzer  Center  on  Crisis  Reporting,  we  sent  writers  from 
North  America  to  report  on  additional  topics  we  wanted  to  see  covered.  Even 
so,  there  are  many  more  stories  we  wanted  to  include  but  couldn’t  because  of 
space.  Many  of  these  will  be  included  in  a  special  interactive  feature  on  the 
VQR  website. 

After  eighteen  months  of  work,  we  are  extraordinarily  proud  of  this  project 
and  delighted  finally  to  be  able  to  share  it  with  you.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  as 
challenged  and  enthralled  in  reading  this  issue  as  we  were  in  editing  it.  □ 
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Prom  the  first 
glimmer  of 
an  idea  to  the 
final  sentence 


Ron  Carlson 


“Do  yourself  a  favor  and  read  Ron  Carlson.”— Stephen  King 

The  author  of  eight  books  of  fiction,  Ron  Carlson  has  been  praised  as  “a 
master  of  the  short  story”  (Booklist).  In  Ron  Carlson  Writes  a  Story,  he  offers  a 
full  range  of  notes  for  the  writer  and  gives  rare  insight  into  a  veteran  writer’s 
process  by  inviting  the  reader  to  watch  over  his  shoulder  as  he  creates  the 
short  story  “The  Governor’s  Ball.” 

“This  is  a  story  of  a  story”  he  begins,  and  proceeds  to  offer  practical  advice 
for  creating  a  great  story.  Carlson  urges  the  writer  to  refuse  the  outside 
distractions— a  second  cup  of  coffee,  an  un-vacuumed  carpet,  a  troll  through 
the  dictionary — and  attend  to  the  necessity  of  uncertainty,  the  unexpected 
pleasures  of  an  unfolding  story. 

Available  online  or  at  your  local  bookstore. 
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The 

Very  Edge  of  the  World 

Daniel  Alarcon 


If  you  begin  at  the  ocean,  following  Lima’s  Avenida  Javier  Prado  going  east, 
past  the  residential  districts  of  San  Isidro  and  Magdalena,  through  the  traffic- 
choked  intersection  with  the  Via  Expresa,  past  the  newly-inaugurated  National 
Library  and  into  the  wealthy  district  of  La  Molina,  past  El  Jockey,  Peru’s  first 
American-style  shopping  mall,  alongside  the  University  of  Lima  with  its  glit¬ 
tering  tower,  and  beyond  it,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  avenue  seems  to 
dead-end,  there,  on  the  other  side  of  an  underused  soccer  stadium  grandiosely 
named  El  Monumental,  the  road  shrinks  from  six  lanes  to  only  two — and  here 
you  will  find  a  rather  unimpressive  Inca  structure,  or  the  remains  of  one,  rid¬ 
dled  with  bullet  holes. 

It’s  easy  to  miss.  The  structure  is  just  a  squat,  thick-walled  adobe  wind¬ 
break,  much  of  it  crumbled,  all  of  it  coated  in  the  same  grayish  yellow  dust 
that  the  hills  surrounding  Lima  seem  to  emanate.  It  blends  seamlessly  into  the 
mountainside  that  hovers  over  it.  There  is  a  better-preserved  temple  not  far 
away,  not  as  easily  visible  from  the  avenue,  and  together  with  the  hill  itself,  the 


A  worker  cleans  remains  of  a  group  of  mummies  discovered  by  archeologists  during  the  extension  of  a  road  close 
to  the  Puruchuco  Inca  cemetery  in  2004  (Reuters /  pilar ouvares). 
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entire  archaeological  area  is  known  as  Puruchuco.  I  went  for  a  visit  in  July  with 
a  local  archaeologist,  Guillermo  Cock,  whose  macabre  discovery  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  had  been  reported  in  newspapers  all  over  the  world.  Here,  in  Puruchuco, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  Peruvian  capital,  his  team  of  researchers  had  found  the 
first  confirmed  gunshot  victim  of  the  Americas:  a  mans  skull,  its  parietal  bone 
neatly  perforated  by  a  single  round  hole  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Initially,  Cock  confessed  to  me,  he  didn’t  think  much  of  it.  His  first  thought 
was  simple:  a  stray  bullet  had  found  its  way  into  an  old  skull.  When  this  part 
of  Lima  was  much  less  densely  inhabited — there  are  now  nearly  half  a  million 
residents  in  the  immense  district  of  Ate-Vitarte — the  area  was  an  ad  hoc  firing 
range,  hence  the  bullet  holes  adorning  the  otherwise  forgotten  and  obscure 
Inca  ruins  alongside  Javier  Prado.  In  the  late  1980s,  two  squatter  communities 
grew  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill — literally  on  top  of  the  largest  indigenous 
cemetery  in  all  of  Peru,  perhaps  all  of  the  Americas.  Tupac  Amaru  and  Por- 
tales  de  Puruchuco  are  poor  neighborhoods,  beset  by  all  the  usual  problems 
of  drugs,  gangs,  violence;  no  better  or  worse  than  many  parts  of  the  city,  but 
places  where  a  gunshot  now  and  then  is  not  unthinkable.  In  fact.  Cock  told 
me,  once  his  team  had  been  forced  to  suspend  its  work  while  the  police  chased 
a  group  of  gang  members  along  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  both  sides  exchanging 
fire  as  they  ran  after  each  other.  With  this  experience  in  mind.  Cock  reasoned 
that  the  discovery  of  a  skull  with  a  bullet  hole,  though  unexpected,  had  a  ready 
explanation. 

But  of  course,  Cock  soon  realized,  a  five-hundred-year-old-skull,  if  struck 
by  modern  bullet,  would  be  shattered  beyond  recognition.  His  new  hypothesis 
was  much  darker:  a  contemporary  skull,  hit  by  a  contemporary  bullet.  In  other 
words,  a  murder,  a  potential  police  matter  that  would  call  for  forensic  special¬ 
ists,  not  archaeologists.  “I  thought  Vladimiro  Montesinos  might  have  buried 
him  here,”  Cock  told  me  with  a  laugh,  referring  to  the  now-imprisoned  adviser 
to  disgraced  ex-president  Alberto  Fujimori.  Montesinos  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  Fujimori  regime’s  heavy-handed  response  to  the  terrorist 
threat  that  shook  Peru  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s.  It  didn’t  seem  that  un¬ 
likely  to  stumble  upon  evidence  of  this  kind  of  dirty  work — tens  of  thousands 
died  or  were  disappeared  in  the  process  of  pacifying  the  country.  And  even  if  it 
weren’t  a  political  murder,  any  police  snooping  would  certainly  slow  down  the 
dig.  Cock  asked  his  team  to  ignore  the  skull  for  the  time  being.  Let  the  work 
continue,  he  thought.  His  professional  concern  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
recently  deceased. 


Guillermo  Cock  directs  his  work  from  a  nondescript  two-story  house  in  the 
middle-class  Lima  suburb  of  Surco.  Though  it  isn’t  far — perhaps  a  twenty- 
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minute  drive  from  Puruchuco — Surco  is  a  world  away  from  the  slums  that 
surround  the  archaeological  dig.  The  day  I  visited  was  cloudy  and  cool,  and 
sitting  in  the  office,  knowing  I  was  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  thousand 
bodies  stored  on  the  upper  floor,  made  it  somehow  seem  a  little  colder.  Cock 
is  a  corpulent,  gregarious  man,  pale,  with  a  quick  smile  and  a  graying  beard. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  stereotypical  getup  of  an  anthropologist,  or  a  tourist  out 
on  safari:  the  wide-brimmed  hat,  the  light  brown  vest  with  dozens  of  pockets, 
pants  to  match.  We  talked  for  a  while  at  the  office,  and  then  drove  to  Puru¬ 
chuco,  and  through  the  communities  that  surround  it,  where  everyone  seemed 
to  know  him.  Doctor,  they  said,  as  we  drove  through  the  streets,  and  he  would 
stop  and  chat  with  the  residents  from  the  window  of  his  Jeep,  seemingly  on 
friendly  terms  with  everyone  we  met.  All  the  archaeological  work  in  the  area 
had  been  done  with  the  collaboration  of  residents,  and  Cock  had  employed 
many  locals. 

We  drove  through  Portales  and  Tupac,  then  rounded  the  hill  again,  got 
out  and  walked  a  bit,  along  the  access  road  running  by  Javier  Prado.  Here 
Cock  pointed  out  the  obvious:  one  day  Lima’s  growth  will  demand  that  this 
hill  be  blown  up.  The  avenue  runs  directly  into  the  base  of  the  rock,  then  does 
a  semicircular  arc  around  its  edge,  before  continuing  its  path.  If  a  city  such 
as  Lima  can  be  said  to  have  a  master  plan,  that  plan  includes  the  removal  of 
this  small,  unremarkable  hillock,  along  with  whatever  historical  remains  may 
be  buried  there.  In  this  context,  one  can  understand  Cock’s  unwillingness  to 
slow  his  work.  Tupac  and  Portales,  the  neighborhoods  on  the  hill’s  opposite 
face,  will  be  unaffected  whenever  this  project  comes,  but  the  gravesites  on 
the  avenue  side — some  still  unexcavated — will  be  lost  forever.  As  we  walked, 
we  came  upon  a  place  of  upturned  dirt  and,  poking  from  the  brittle  earth,  a 
swatch  of  fabric.  This  is  our  history  too:  frayed,  torn,  and  reddish.  Cock  looked 
unsurprised.  A  grave  robber  perhaps,  he  said,  though  not  necessarily.  It  could 
be  anyone.  The  bodies  were  buried  very  shallow  around  here,  and  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  area  isn’t  exactly  cordoned  off.  It  sits  in  the  middle  of  a  nation’s  capital, 
in  a  city  of  more  than  eight  million  residents.  A  busy  avenue  with  its  endless 
traffic,  a  soccer  stadium,  and  two  economically  struggling  communities  all  are 
adjacent  to  the  site. 

After  we  returned  from  Puruchuco,  we  sat  in  his  office,  talking  for  a  while, 
and  then  walked  upstairs,  where  Cock  called  for  one  of  the  office  workers  to 
bring  him  skull  number  123.  Moments  later,  he  was  opening  what  looked  like 
a  shoebox.  There,  wrapped  in  plastic,  was  a  skull.  Number  123  was  small,  its 
jaw  missing,  and  the  hole  was  neat  and  almost  perfectly  round.  There  were  tiny 
grooves  in  the  bone.  Cock  had  used  a  swab  to  clean  the  hole,  and  then  sent  this 
swab  to  be  analyzed.  The  test  results  came  back  with  traces  of  iron  particles. 
Number  123  was  killed  by  a  Spanish  musket  ball. 
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A  nearly  500-year-old  wound,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  Spanish  firearm,  in  the  first  documented  gunshot 
victim  in  the  New  World  (national  geographic /puruchuco-huaquerones  archaeological  project,  elena  goycochea). 


One  of  the  humbling  things  about  seeing  a  skull  is  realizing  how  ordinary 
it  is,  how  much  each  one  resembles  every  other  one.  A  five-hundred-year-old 
skull  is  remarkably  similar  to  mine  or  yours,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  man’s 
bullet-pierced  cranium,  I  felt  very  clearly  that  archaeology  is  neither  esoteric 
nor  obscure,  but  a  necessary  element  of  any  honest  discussion  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  now.  Peru’s  present  is  a  constant,  often  tense,  negotiation  with  its  past: 
like  many  countries  in  the  region,  we  live  with  an  archaeological  record  that 
testifies  to  a  history  of  grotesquely  violent  cultural  change.  The  cemeteries  of 
Puruchuco  housed  perhaps  ten  thousand  dead  and  represent  a  particularly 
fraught  transitional  period  in  South  American  history:  the  late  years  of  the 
Inca  Empire,  the  arrival  of  the  conquistadores,  the  struggle  for  what  would  be¬ 
come  Lima.  All  social  classes  from  the  indigenous  world  were  buried  here,  and 
most,  it  seems,  died  natural,  even  peaceful,  deaths.  Many  likely  died  after  the 
first  contact,  succumbing  to  new  diseases  previously  unknown  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  and  a  small  group— perhaps  seventy  or  so — were  killed,  unmistakably  the 
victims  of  horrific  violence,  interred  in  shallow  graves,  without  the  ceremony 
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accorded  their  predecessors.  Limbs  severed,  faces  bashed  in,  chests  impaled. 
It  was  something  new  for  the  area.  According  to  colonial  chronicles,  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  around  1536:  the  Spanish  and  their  indigenous  allies  versus 
those  indigenous  armies  loyal  to  the  Incas.  These  military  victories  helped 
consolidate  Spanish  control  over  the  valley  of  Lima,  safeguarding  the  fledgling 
city  that  would  become  the  administrative  center  for  the  entire  region. 

For  many  years  Puruchuco  was  essentially  empty.  There  was  some  farm¬ 
ing  done  in  the  area,  and  it  was  also  the  source  of  raw  materials  used  to  build 
up  other  parts  of  Lima.  Then,  the  explosive  political  violence  of  the  1980s 
brought  wave  after  wave  of  refugees  to  the  city,  seeking  shelter  and  safety. 
Most  of  the  residents  of  Tupac  and  Portales  are  from  Peru’s  southern  provinces, 
where  the  brutal  back-and-forth  between  the  Shining  Path  and  the  military 
was  especially  fierce.  And  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the  people  who 
live  here,  like  most  of  the  poor  in  Peru,  are  primarily  of  indigenous  descent. 
They  came  escaping  violence,  to  live  atop  their  ancestors,  at  the  inhospitable 
edge  of  the  capital. 


Cock  had  recommended  i  look  up  Filomeno  Condor,  more  commonly  known 
as  Gato,  a  moto-taxi  driver  who  lived  in  Tupac.  Gato  was,  according  to  Cock, 
an  expert  skull  cleaner,  the  best  on  the  entire  project.  One  Sunday,  I  took  a  cab 
to  the  moto-taxi  stand  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  asked  one  of  the  drivers  if 
he  knew  him.  The  young  man  nodded,  and  we  rode  up  the  hill.  I’d  been  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  break  from  winter — the  weather  had  given  me  a  nasty  cough — and 
sometimes,  while  the  rest  of  Lima  is  buried  beneath  a  thick  canopy  of  clouds, 
here,  closer  to  the  mountains  and  far  from  the  ocean,  the  sun  shines.  But  not 
today.  The  cold  air  rushed  into  the  moto-taxi,  and  everything  was  damp,  the 
tops  of  the  hills  only  dimly  visible  behind  the  low  fog.  Lima’s  harsh  winter 
weather  has  been  described  as  a  trick  played  on  the  Spanish  by  the  indigenous 
people.  Build  your  city  here,  they  told  the  Spanish  one  spring  day,  knowing 
that  Lima’s  long,  cloudy  winter  makes  it  one  of  the  gloomiest  valleys  on  South 
America’s  Pacific  coast. 

Closer  to  the  avenue,  the  solidly  constructed  cement  homes  were  like  those 
all  over  the  city— squarish,  unadorned  houses  behind  high  pastel  walls  topped 
with  barbed  wire  or  broken  glass — but  the  higher  up  the  hill  we  rode,  the  poorer 
the  neighborhood  became.  We  drove  through  Portales,  and  up  into  Tupac,  past 
the  local  school,  shut  down  for  two  weeks  while  teachers  across  the  country 
were  on  strike.  Beside  it,  a  few  boys  played  soccer  on  a  grassless  patch  of  earth. 
The  main  road  leading  up  the  hill  was  hard-packed  dirt,  interrupted  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  muddy  puddle.  I’d  been  told  the  digging  would  soon  begin  for  a  project 
to  bring  running  water  and  a  sewer  system  to  Tupac,  and  some  of  the  pipes  and 
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even  machinery  lay  in  the  median,  alongside  the  beginnings  of  a  ditch  that  ran 
up  the  slope.  This  sort  of  improvement  project  had  been  impossible  until  the 
archaeological  work  was  finished.  You  can’t  build  infrastructure  like  that  in  an 
Inca  cemetery.  A  few  days  before,  as  we’d  driven  this  very  same  road  in  Cocks 
Jeep,  I’d  asked  him  where  the  bodies  were  found.  He  smiled,  and  pointed  all 
around  us.  Here,  he  said.  Here,  here,  and  here,  too.  Everywhere. 

I  found  Gato’s  house  without  too  much  trouble,  and  in  case  there  was 
any  confusion  about  who  lived  there,  a  moto-taxi  was  parked  out  front,  con¬ 
veniently  labeled  with  his  nickname.  Gato  and  his  brother  Florencio  came  to 
the  door. 

I  explained  who  I  was,  and  they  both  nodded. 

“El  Doctor  said  you  were  the  best  skull  cleaner  in  Puruchuco.” 

Gato  just  smiled. 

“It’s  true.  You  must  respect  him,”  Florencio  said.  He  wore  his  balding  black 
mane  in  a  ponytail.  Now  he  patted  his  brother  on  the  back.  “Call  him  Sehor 
Gato,”  he  said,  and  we  all  laughed. 

Gato  seemed  content  to  let  his  brother  speak  for  the  both  of  them.  Yes, 
most  of  the  neighbors  were  from  the  provinces,  but  not  them.  We  are  from 
Lima,  Florencio  assured  me.  The  neighborhood  was  founded  in  October  of 
1989 — one  of  the  war’s  bloodiest  years — and  Florencio  used  to  say  to  his 
brother,  how  can  you  live  out  here?  There  was  nothing  around.  It  wasn’t  the 
edge  of  the  city.  It  was  the  very  edge  of  the  world. 

“Nothing,”  Florencio  said.  “Do  you  understand?” 

I  nodded,  and  he  went  on.  His  brother’s  nickname  is  sometimes  used  in  its 
diminutive  form — Gatito — because  he’s  small  and  wiry.  It  made  sense.  In  fact, 
looking  at  Filomeno  Condor,  I  was  sure  there  had  never  been  a  more  appropri¬ 
ate  nickname  in  the  entire  history  of  nicknames.  Gato  indeed  had  a  feline  air 
about  him:  sharp  gray  eyes,  a  narrow  forehead,  a  scruffy  black-and-gray  beard 
that  grew  in  whiskerlike.  Some  unfriendly  people  had  spread  rumors  that  Gato 
was  so  named  because  he  ate  cats,  but  Florencio  assured  me  this  was  not  the 
case.  “We  don’t  do  that.  The  only  people  who  eat  cat  are  in  La  Victoria,”  he  said, 
referring  to  one  of  Lima’s  historic  working-class  neighborhoods,  just  east  of  the 
city’s  colonial  center. 

“I  love  cats,”  Gato  said,  laughing. 

The  expert  skull  cleaner  didn’t  talk  much  at  first,  but  when  he  saw  that  I 
kept  coughing,  he  invited  me  inside  where  it  was  warmer.  There  was  a  Barney 
doll  on  the  floor,  and  a  tricycle  parked  next  to  a  large  canister  of  gas.  Two 
deflated  birthday  balloons  hung  limply  from  a  nail  tacked  to  the  wall.  I  was 


Guillermo  Cock  examining  a  skeleton  (nationalgeographic/puruchuco-huaquerones  archaeological  project, 
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offered  a  seat  on  a  long  wooden  bench.  Gato’s  daughter  Kayla  stood,  bent  over 
a  red  plastic  bucket,  washing  clothes,  and  around  her  the  dirt  floor  was  soft 
and  damp.  A  blanket  hung  from  the  ceiling,  dividing  the  large  room  in  two, 
and  behind  it  a  tense  struggle  for  control  of  the  television  remote  was  under¬ 
way.  I  could  hear  the  channel  change  every  few  minutes — soccer  to  cartoons 
and  back  again — and  each  time,  one  child’s  voice  or  the  other  would  rise  in 
complaint.  Gato  and  Florencio  didn’t  seem  to  notice.  Kayla  would  laugh  every 
time  it  happened  and  shout  at  her  younger  siblings.  She  wore  a  black  Nirvana 
T-shirt.  She  hoped  the  strike  would  end  soon,  she  told  me  later;  she  missed 
school.  If  all  went  well,  she  would  graduate  next  year.  Gato  and  Florencio 
joined  me  on  the  bench.  The  plywood  door  was  left  open  a  crack,  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  dogs  wandered  in  and  out  as  my  hosts  told  me  some  of  the  history  of 
the  neighborhood. 

We  all,  to  varying  degrees,  live  with  the  ghosts  of  our  ancestors,  but  there 
is  nothing  quite  as  stark  as  digging  into  the  soil  beneath  you  and  finding  that 
your  neighborhood  rests  atop  a  cemetery.  How  many  bodies?  Thousands.  The 
way  Gato  and  Florencio  described  it,  the  experience  sounds  like  a  story  the 
Mexican  writer  Juan  Rulfo  might  have  composed:  bodies  everywhere,  sprout¬ 
ing  wild  from  the  soil.  When  Gato  moved  to  the  area,  no  one  had  any  idea 
about  the  burial  grounds.  Sure,  they  saw  the  temple,  and  the  antique  walls 
in  the  hills,  but  who  could  imagine  their  homes  sat  above  thousands  of  dead? 
They  just  wanted  a  place  to  live,  free  from  violence,  a  place  they  could  call 
theirs.  Then  suddenly,  you’d  be  digging  to  lay  the  foundation  for  your  home, 
and  they  were  right  there,  just  below  the  surface — mummies  beneath  your  feet, 
everywhere,  for  blocks  around.  For  people  coming  from  the  war  zones  of  the 
Andes,  where  bodies  buried  in  shallow  graves  were  neither  new  nor  strange, 
but  terrifyingly  common,  it  must  have  been  especially  harrowing.  But  the  first 
concern,  of  course,  was  the  land.  We  knew  we  had  come  across  something  big, 
Gato  said — and  that  it  endangered  their  claim  on  the  property.  People  were 
afraid  that  the  National  Institute  of  Culture  might  force  them  to  move,  and  so 
when  the  archaeologists  came,  they  decided  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  dig. 
Many  postponed  the  construction  of  their  homes  while  the  issue  was  settled, 
preferring  to  live  in  shacks  and  lean-tos  in  the  meantime. 

Now  that  the  two  communities  have  been  excavated  and  cleared,  a  build¬ 
ing  boom  is  on.  As  we  talked,  the  hammering  was  constant.  On  the  walk  to 
the  house.  I’d  seen  men  mixing  cement  in  front  of  their  homes,  and  strong- 
backed  boys  carrying  bags  of  sand  along  the  streets  of  Tupac.  Just  the  day 
before,  a  new  road  had  been  inaugurated  down  in  Portales— dark  and  black, 
it  snaked  through  the  neighborhood,  the  stinging  chemical  smell  of  newly 
laid  asphalt  still  lingering.  Tupac  and  Portales  are,  in  this  manner,  two  very 
ordinary  neighborhoods  on  the  outskirts  of  any  South  American  city.  Visit 
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them  again  in  a  few  years,  and  the  changes  will  be  remarkable:  houses  with 
two  and  three  stories  will  dot  the  area.  There  will  be  more  paved  roads,  and 
restaurants  with  neon  signs,  and  discos  that  stay  open  deep  into  the  night. 
There  will  be  pharmacies  and  evangelical  churches.  There  will  be  internet 
cafes  on  every  other  corner,  and  the  children  will  chat  with  their  peers  in 
other  countries  who  live  in  neighborhoods  just  like  theirs.  To  bear  witness 
to  the  white-hot  pace  of  this  change  is  to  understand  just  a  bit  of  the  drama 
of  South  America.  No  one  is  quite  sure  how  this  will  play  out,  or  how  these 
transformations  will  affect  the  region’s  politics  or  culture,  its  environment  or 
economy,  but  the  change  is  coming,  and  it  can  be  fearful  or  hopeful,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  you  choose  to  look  at  it. 

Gato  had  cleaned  skulls  because  it  was  a  good  job,  and  because  he  had  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way — so  he  could  build.  He  liked  it,  he  told  me,  but  now 
it  was  done,  and  he  and  other  the  residents  of  Tupac  could  move  on  to  that 
project  the  entire  city  seems  to  be  engaged  in — that  ceaseless  and  optimistic 
labor  of  plotting  out  a  better  life.  Gato  couldn’t  talk  long.  He  had  planned  to 
work  after  lunch,  he  said,  apologizing.  He  offered  me  a  ride  down  the  hill  in 
his  moto-taxi.  His  wife  had  a  cart  down  on  the  avenue,  where  she  sold  candy, 
cigarettes,  and  juice.  Maybe  she  could  give  me  something  for  that  cough. 

I  thanked  him.  Before  we  all  got  in  the  moto-taxi,  I  asked  what  it  felt  like 
to  live  on  top  of  a  cemetery. 

Gato  shrugged. 

Florencio  cleared  his  throat.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  showman,  after  all.  “What 
my  brother  means  to  say  is  that  we’re  all  afraid  that  one  day  someone  will  build 
on  top  of  us.”  □ 
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One  of  the  most  oft-repeated  rumors  about  Apolinar  Salcedo,  the  disgraced 
mayor  of  the  Colombian  city  of  Santiago  de  Cali,  is  that  he  replaced  the 
carpet  in  his  chambers  with  wood  floors  to  make  sure  no  one  could  sneak  up 
on  him.  Salcedo  is  blind,  and  according  to  popular  myth  he’s  afraid  of  being 
spied  on.  “The  carpet  was  old  and  full  of  dust,”  he  told  me,  dismissing  the 
rumor,  as  we  sat  together  in  his  office  one  afternoon  last  December.  He  wore 
an  outfit  selected  by  his  wife,  Cecilia  Tovar:  a  gray  suit,  a  yellow  shirt,  a  match¬ 
ing  yellow  tie  with  blue  stripes,  and  frameless  reading  glasses — a  fixture  of  his 
wardrobe  though  he  is  totally  sightless.  “I’m  a  bit  vain,”  he  told  me  later,  taking 
them  off.  “I  wanted  to  get  glasses  that  wouldn’t  brand  me  as  blind.”  But  now  he 
was  insistent  on  clearing  up  the  lingering  fiction  about  his  carpet.  Floating  the 
story  that  he  got  rid  of  it  to  thwart  spies  wasn’t  just  a  way  to  suggest  he  couldn’t 
run  the  city,  Salcedo  explained;  it  was  a  veiled  threat,  a  sidelong  way  of  saying 
that  a  blind  mayor  is  a  sitting  duck. 

On  his  glass-top  desk  were  those  items  he  couldn’t  do  without:  a  telephone, 
a  few  notebooks  in  Braille,  and  his  folding  cane;  farther  away,  on  a  separate 
table,  were  his  black  executive  briefcase  and  a  Braille  Bible.  These  could  have 
been  the  belongings  of  any  blind  person.  But  Salcedo  wasn’t  an  average  blind 
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man.  He  was — for  the  time  being,  at  least — mayor  of  a  chaotic  city  of  almost 
two  and  a  half  million  people,  more  than  half  of  whom  live  mired  in  poverty.  A 
city  whose  murder  rate  surpasses  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Caracas,  or  Medellin. 
A  city  with  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  potholes  in  its  streets.  A  city  that  pro¬ 
duces  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  garbage  daily,  only  a  third  of  which  is  collected. 
Ride  through  downtown  Cali,  and  you  will  find  mountains  of  trash,  streets 
closed  for  repair,  broken  traffic  lights,  and  homeless.  Seven  rivers  flow  through 
the  city,  and  they’re  all  polluted. 

To  many,  Salcedo  and  Cali  seemed  made  for  one  each  other.  After  all,  in 
the  closing  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  Calenos  had  let  themselves  be 
blinded  by  the  power  of  the  drug  lords.  They  had  coexisted  happily  with  the 
culture  of  extravagance:  the  cocaine  kings  with  their  gold  chains  and  beauty 
queens  in  gowns  as  expensive  as  they  were  revealing;  the  luxury  cars  racing 
the  wrong  way  down  one-way  streets;  the  discos  where  bottles  of  liquor  were 
served  from  golf  carts;  the  houses  with  millions  in  cash  and  gold  ingots  stashed 
behind  false  walls;  and  police  officers  and  politicians  corrupted  by  money  and 
fear.  There’s  an  old  Latin  American  saying:  “No  one  is  as  blind  as  he  who 
would  rather  not  see” — and  for  years,  this  was  an  apt  description  of  Cali.  A 
city  looking  away,  a  city  that  preferred  ignorance.  In  a  2006  survey  commis¬ 
sioned  by  El  Pais — the  city’s  most  influential  newspaper — to  measure  Calenos’ 
views  on  the  drug  trade,  77  percent  of  those  questioned  admitted  that  they  did 
their  best  to  ignore  it  altogether.  More  than  half  the  citizenry  condemned  the 
mafiosi,  but  26  percent  said  they  were  indifferent  to  them  and  21  percent  said 
they  felt  sorry  for  the  drug  dealers  and  even  expressed  some  degree  of  solidar¬ 
ity  with  them.  All  of  which  invites  the  question:  who  better  than  a  blind  man 
to  lead  a  blinded  city? 

Just  days  before  my  December  2006  meeting  with  Salcedo  in  his  chambers, 
Colombia’s  attorney  general,  whose  office  oversees  the  country’s  public  officials, 
announced  the  pending  dismissal  of  the  mayor  and  Maria  del  Rosario  Pena,  his 
finance  director.  They  were  accused  of  irregularities  in  the  awarding  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  contract  to  collect  city  taxes.  Salcedo  wasn’t  charged  with  stealing  money, 
just  an  administrative  lapse:  failing  to  follow  the  law  by  not  performing  a  cost 
analysis  before  putting  the  contract  up  for  bid.  The  attorney  general’s  removal 
order  seemed  excessive  in  a  city  such  as  Cali,  and  yet  this  was  not  all.  The  order 
would  also  prohibit  the  fifty-one-year-old  Salcedo  from  holding  any  public  of¬ 
fice  for  sixteen  years — a  positively  draconian  sanction  that  would  essentially 
mean  the  end  of  the  mayor’s  political  career.  Salcedo  was  appealing  for  the  right 
to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  his  term,  but  it  was  going  to  be  a  battle. 

Just  talking  to  him  made  you  want  to  believe  in  his  innocence  and  begin 
looking  for  the  real  culprits  among  his  subordinates.  The  announcement  of 
his  removal  was  just  the  latest  in  a  series  of  scandals— over  the  lifting  of  an 
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ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  gunpowder,  over  the  authorization  of  three 
thousand  new  taxis  in  a  city  already  oversaturated  with  them,  over  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  mayoral  authority  (when  traveling)  to  someone  outside  his  cabinet— 
but  he  was  righteously  indignant  in  the  face  of  such  charges.  In  an  interview 
with  El  Pais — edited  by  the  man  Salcedo  beat  out  in  the  2003  election— the 
blind  mayor  fumed  at  allegations  of  misconduct.  There  was  no  end  to  what  his 
critics  were  willing  to  say  about  him:  that  he  had  a  house  worth  $1.5  million  in 
the  district  of  Ciudad  Jardin,  that  he  had  bank  accounts  in  Panama  and  Miami, 
that  he  owned  a  massage  parlor.  All  lies,  he  insisted,  seemingly  at  ease  in  his 
resolve.  The  afternoon  I  met  with  him  in  his  office  with  its  newly  revealed 
wooden  floor,  Salcedo  seemed  positively  placid. 

“Being  mayor  is  just  another  chapter  in  my  life,”  he  told  me.  “But  it’s  not 
my  whole  life.  I’m  not  clinging  to  this  seat.” 

Salcedo  was  seven  when  a  strange  accident,  witnessed  only  by  children,  cost 
him  his  sight.  At  the  time  little  Polo,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  living  in 
Sabaletas,  a  hamlet  forty-five  minutes  from  Cali  in  the  municipality  of  El  Cer¬ 
rito.  His  father  worked  in  a  tannery,  his  mother  was  a  washerwoman,  and  the 
family  lived  in  a  pair  of  houses  on  a  farm  next  to  the  railroad  tracks.  Polo’s 
parents  slept  in  the  main  house,  and  his  uncle  Gersain,  the  watchman  for  both 
dwellings,  lived  in  the  other. 

One  morning  Polo  was  playing  marbles  in  his  uncle’s  bedroom  with  his 
younger  brother,  Javier,  some  friends,  and  his  uncle’s  teenage  brother-in-law, 
Horacio.  At  some  point,  Horacio  picked  up  a  .22  rifle  his  watchman  brother-in- 
law  kept  behind  the  door.  He  was  just  clowning,  trying  to  scare  the  other  young¬ 
sters  by  aiming  the  rifle  at  Polo’s  friend  Alvaro.  But  somehow  the  gun  went  off 
and  the  bullet  struck  young  Polo,  who  was  crouching  in  the  bedroom  doorway. 

“This  is  where  the  bullet  went  in,”  the  mayor  told  me,  pointing  to  his  left 
temple.  It  passed  straight  through  his  skull  and  exited  through  his  right  temple. 

It’s  usually  up  to  God  to  tend  the  tragedies  of  the  poor,  to  heed  the  appeals 
of  the  afflicted,  but  this  time  the  world  worked  in  reverse.  The  shooter  ran  out  of 
the  house  shouting  two  words:  El  Diablo!  After  examining  Polo,  the  doctors  who 
admitted  him  to  the  Departmental  Hospital  of  Valle  del  Cauca  said  there  was  no 
need  to  operate.  They  treated  the  outer  wounds  and  five  days  later  released  him. 
It  was  a  miracle — but  a  devil’s  miracle,  indeed.  Doctors  told  his  mother  to  lock 
the  child  in  total  darkness  until  he  regained  his  sight.  Polo  spent  five  long  days 
in  a  toolshed  in  the  family  farm  they  called  “the  cave,”  unable  to  tell  day  from 
night,  before  it  became  clear  that  night  had  fallen  permanently. 

The  mayor  told  me  an  army  officer  still  has  the  rifle.  Salcedo  had  mulled 
over  the  idea  of  buying  it  for  a  long  time — a  survivor’s  whim — but  then  he 
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knew  more  about  the  rifle  than  he  did  about  Horacio.  The  man  who  blinded 
him  has  married,  works  in  a  factory,  and  lives  in  Yumbo,  a  dirty  industrial  city 
on  the  outskirts  of  Cali,  but  Salcedo  knew  nothing  more. 

“Horacio  what?”  I  asked. 

“I,  I  think  it’s  Escandon,”  he  said  with  an  apparent  stammer. 

Salcedo  has  a  prodigious  memory  but  remembers  little  of  his  life  before 
the  accident.  Mostly  he  recalls  how  his  mother  fed  the  horses,  the  crystalline 
waters  of  the  Sabaletas  River  with  its  multicolored  fish,  summer  nights  when 
he  lay  in  the  grass  and  looked  up  at  the  stars,  early  mornings  when  he  woke  to 
birdsong.  His  memory  is  poetic. 

Following  the  tragedy,  Polo  had  to  get  used  to  being  blind.  A  human  traf¬ 
ficker  offered  to  buy  him  as  a  beggar.  An  uncle  gave  him  a  guitar  so  that  he 
could  eke  out  a  living  as  a  musician  on  Cali’s  buses,  but  Polo  smashed  the 
instrument  to  pieces.  He  refused  to  be  the  object  of  anyone’s  pity.  He  bridled 
against  his  younger  brother’s  efforts  to  guide  him.  “I  was  both  his  protector 
and  his  stumbling  block,”  Javier  told  me.  Polo  would  run  off  to  climb  mango 
trees  and  pick  the  fruit,  to  fish  in  the  river  by  himself,  to  ride  horseback  alone. 
He  grew  more  independent,  but  he  also  grew  lonelier,  often  waking  in  the 
night  and  listening  for  hours  to  soap  operas  on  the  radio.  But  Javier  looked  out 
for  him,  too.  When  the  others  refused  to  play  soccer  with  the  blind  boy,  Javier 
would  sit  on  the  ball  until  they  let  Polo  play.  Once  the  game  began,  Javier  re¬ 
served  all  free  kicks  for  his  brother,  as  well  as  all  throw-ins,  penalty  shots,  and 
corner  kicks.  Sometimes  he’d  even  put  Polo  in  the  goal,  on  the  condition  that 
shots  in  the  air  didn’t  count  since  Polo  could  only  hear — and  therefore  defend 
against — balls  rolling  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  upon  deciding  her  son  should  take  his  first  Communion,  Polo’s 
mother  went  to  the  El  Cerrito  Lions  Club,  where  they  were  giving  away  free 
suits  to  poor  children.  The  day  she  went  to  pick  up  the  shirt  and  pants,  the 
man  in  charge  asked  where  her  son  was.  His  mother  said  her  son  wasn’t  with 
her  because  he  was  blind.  The  man  asked  if  the  boy  went  to  school.  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you  he’s  blind?”  she  replied.  Polo’s  mother  had  never  even  heard  of  Braille. 
The  man  told  her  that  in  Cali  there  was  an  institute  for  blind  children  and  that 
she  could  get  help  from  the  Lions.  “I’m  a  product  of  human  solidarity,”  Salcedo 
told  me,  and  he  meant  it.  A  year  after  the  accident,  he  received  a  scholarship 
and  was  enrolled  at  the  Cali  Institute  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children.  At  times 
his  mother  had  no  money  to  visit  him,  but  whenever  she  could  go,  there  was 
always  something  new.  One  day  she  found  her  son  could  thread  a  needle  and 
had  learned  to  mend  his  own  pants. 


Salcedo  wears  a  watch' with  a  flip-top  glass,  so  he  can  feel  the  hour  and  minute  hands. 
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He  decided  to  finish  his  secondary  studies  with  a  year  in  a  regular  high 
school.  Apolinar  had  no  place  to  stay  for  his  first  days  at  Colegio  Eustaquio 
Palacios,  so  he  slept  on  a  bench  at  the  Cali  bus  station.  He  was  not  an  outstand¬ 
ing  student,  but  he  played  soccer,  was  active  in  theater,  rode  a  bicycle,  and 
never  missed  a  party.  A  week  after  graduating  from  high  school,  he  scored  the 
highest  grade  on  the  Free  University  of  Cali  entrance  exam  and  was  admitted 
on  scholarship. 

In  time,  Salcedo  also  began  to  chart  a  mental  map  of  the  invisible  Cali,  as 
he  grew  into  manhood  and  started  to  court  Cecilia  Tovar.  She  worked  after¬ 
noons  at  the  institute  as  an  assistant  secretary.  He  brought  her  bananas  and 
apples  and  helped  her  with  her  business  school  homework.  Her  family  didnt 
take  the  courtship  seriously,  but  Salcedo  was  persistent.  To  learn  the  way  to 
her  house,  he  straightened  a  paper  clip,  and  every  time  the  bus  turned  he’d 
twist  the  wire  to  the  right  or  left,  producing  a  map  he  could  follow  by  touch  to 
the  address  of  his  intended.  One  day  Cecilia  told  Apolinar  she’d  fallen  in  love 
with  him. 

“People  tend  to  think  love  enters  through  the  eyes,”  Salcedo  told  me.  “They 
talk  about  love  at  first  sight.  But  there’s  also  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  inkling.” 

Nidia  Angel,  a  former  classmate  at  the  Free  University  law  school,  remem¬ 
bered  Salcedo  with  awe.  He  got  around  on  foot  or  by  bus,  she  remembered, 
expanding  his  landscape  street  by  street,  honing  his  internal  compass,  until  his 
memory  became  like  radar.  Several  times  on  the  bus  to  her  house  for  study  ses¬ 
sions,  a  laughing  and  chatting  Salcedo  would  suddenly  announce  that  they’d 
missed  their  stop — and  he  was  always  right.  She  also  told  me  how,  en  route 
to  a  radio  station  in  the  city  of  Buga,  a  two-hour  ride  from  Cali,  the  blind  man 
guided  the  driver  directly  to  their  destination,  down  to  the  last  turn,  and  all 
the  potholes  to  be  avoided  along  the  way.  “He’s  got  an  even  better  sense  of  di¬ 
rection  than  people  who  can  see,”  said  Angel.  “I  never  really  understood  how 
he  did  it.” 

Salcedo’s  political  career  began  when  Lily  de  Escarpeta,  an  official  in  the 
Finance  Office  for  the  Department  of  Valle,  offered  him  the  post  of  supervi¬ 
sor  of  tax  collections.  The  salary  amounted  to  little  more  than  tips,  but  the  job 
represented  an  opportunity.  He  was  charged  with  investigating  and  filing  com¬ 
plaints  against  smugglers  of  liquor  and  tobacco  products.  “I  was  to  prosecute 
traffickers  of  adulterated  liquor,”  the  mayor  told  me,  “liquor  whose  consump¬ 
tion  leaves  you  blind.”  He  was  perfect  for  the  job.  “I  told  people  I  could  test  it 
risk-free.”  On  Salcedo’s  first  day,  the  outgoing  supervisor  said  the  official  who 
appointed  an  invalid  must  have  been  crazy,  that  it  was  symptomatic  of  what 
was  wrong  with  Colombia. 
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Salcedo  considered  resigning,  but  he  decided  instead  to  prove  he  could 
do  the  job.  So  he  held  on  to  the  post  and  was  eventually  promoted  to  senior 
assessor  of  Taxes  and  Financial  Operations  for  the  Department  of  Valle.  In 
l9%7’  he  received  a  death  threat  after  ordering  the  disposal  of  some  adulterated 
whiskey,  and  the  governor  of  Valle  transferred  him  to  the  legal  section  of  the 
Department  of  Security.  His  job  was  to  sanction  the  possession  of  personal-use 
doses  of  marijuana  (up  to  fifteen  grams)  and  cocaine  (up  to  one  gram).  The 
blind  attorney  took  statements  from  the  accused,  analyzed  their  situations,  and 
attempted  to  resolve  their  cases  in  a  way  his  superiors  would  approve.  In  1992, 
he  grew  bored  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  city’s  mayor,  Rodrigo  Guerrero,  com¬ 
plaining  that  Cali  had  no  policy  regarding  the  disabled,  and  the  mayor  invited 
Salcedo  to  help  him  draft  the  city’s  program.  Two  years  later  he  decided  to  run 
for  the  city  council. 

Since  he  had  no  money  for  ads,  he  campaigned  by  riding  the  city’s  buses 
and  asking  fellow  passengers  for  their  support.  At  first,  people  always  thought 
he  was  just  another  blind  man  seeking  handouts,  but  he  told  them  his  life  story 
instead,  and  then  asked  for  their  vote.  By  the  time  he  got  off  the  bus,  he’d  have 
the  other  riders  spellbound.  The  novelty  of  his  campaign  drew  media  attention, 
and  his  popularity  soared.  “People  felt  a  great  sense  of  solidarity  with  me,”  he 
said.  In  1994,  Salcedo  won  a  city  council  seat  by  a  mere  thirty-two  votes— 
receiving  the  fewest  votes  of  any  of  the  elected  members,  number  twenty-one 
on  the  slate. 

In  his  first  term  on  the  council,  he  was  the  lone  member  to  oppose  giv¬ 
ing  the  mayor  extraordinary  new  powers  to  carry  out  administrative  reforms. 
When  the  policy  change  took  effect,  five  hundred  workers  lost  their  jobs.  Some 
labor  unions  took  to  the  streets  with  protest  signs  that  said,  only  the  blind 
man  saw  it  coming,  and  Salcedo  won  political  recognition  citywide. 

When  he  ran  for  reelection  in  1997,  his  slogan  was,  say  yes  to  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  say  no.  He  won  again— this  time  as  eighth  on  a  slate  of  123 
candidates.  After  only  three  years  in  municipal  government,  he  was  selected  to 
chair  the  city  council.  By  the  third  time  Salcedo  ran,  he  had  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  defender  of  public  services  in  Cali,  as  someone  who  spoke  up  for  the  city’s 
poorest  neighborhoods.  This  time,  he  garnered  the  most  votes  of  any  city  coun¬ 
cil  candidate.  Taking  stock  of  his  accomplishments,  Salcedo  recognized  that  he 
had  risen  from  being  the  council  member  with  the  least  votes  to  the  one  with 
the  most,  and  the  next  step,  he  thought,  was  to  become  mayor. 

Ten  days  before  the  October  2003  mayoral  election,  a  Gallup  poll  projected 
Francisco  Jose  Lloreda,  editor  of  the  newspaper  El  Pais,  as  the  sure  winner 
with  over  39  percent  of  the  electorate — and  Salcedo  running  a  distant  second 
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with  28  percent.  But  when  the  actual  votes  were  tallied,  Salcedo  came  away 
atop  the  crowded  field  with  nearly  40  percent  of  the  ballots,  more  than  six 
points  higher  than  Lloreda.  Why  would  anyone  change  their  vote  from  one  of 
the  powerful  sons  of  Cali’s  first  families  to  a  blind  newcomer?  In  part,  its  the 
same  old  Latin  American  story:  David  against  Goliath,  independents  versus 
political  professionals,  the  humble  versus  the  haughty.  But  to  understand  how 
it  played  out  in  Cali,  one  has  to  understand  first  that  there  are  essentially  two 
different  cities. 

The  first  is  Aguablanca,  a  district  of  a  half-million  people  who  live  in  an 
impoverished  swamp  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  neighborhood  was 
founded  by  refugees,  mostly  Colombians  of  African  descent  uprooted  by  the 
country’s  endless  civil  war.  Today,  the  squatters  live  in  shacks  made  of  scrap 
lumber  and  cardboard,  and  though  their  land  takeover  has  been  legalized,  the 
quality  of  life  has  hardly  improved.  At  times  the  river  running  through  it  over¬ 
flows  its  banks,  reminding  residents  that  the  place  was  once  a  marsh.  The  most 
dangerous  bands  of  thieves  and  contract  killers  in  Cali  are  said  to  come  from 
Aguablanca.  “Women  can  walk  the  streets  here,  but  men  can’t,”  a  young  wait¬ 
ress  told  me.  Male  outsiders  are  viewed  with  suspicion,  women  as  curiosities. 
To  reach  Aguablanca  you  must  pass  a  gigantic  city  dump  where  the  equivalent 
of  two  hundred  elephants’  worth  of  garbage  is  disposed  of  every  day.  It  is  said 
that  the  citizens  of  this  swamp  put  Salcedo  in  the  mayor’s  office — that  his 
election  was  the  revenge  of  the  forgotten,  the  price  they  exacted  for  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  Cali’s  most  privileged. 

That  wealthy  class  lives  in  the  other  Cali,  Ciudad  Jardin,  literally  the  Garden 
City — and,  by  contrast,  it  is  an  oasis.  There  are  more  trees  than  people,  and  it 
has  the  look  of  a  place  designed  for  hiding.  It  begins  at  Crocodile  Lake,  so  named 
for  the  creature  abandoned  there  by  a  family  of  mafiosi  fleeing  the  police.  The 
timid  reptile  spends  most  of  its  time  submerged  in  the  turbid  waters,  keeping  its 
distance  from  passersby  in  their  armored  late-model  cars  with  tinted  windows. 
The  district  on  Cali’s  south  side  is  said  to  be  home  to  drug  traffickers  and  plastic 
surgeons,  people  who  live  in  houses  ringed  by  high-tension  electric  fencing.  You 
get  there  via  an  avenue  lined  with  boutiques,  gourmet  markets,  and  beauty  clin¬ 
ics.  Ciudad  Jardin  is  an  area  of  gigantic  residences  and  whimsical  architecture, 
some  of  which  the  government  has  seized  from  drug  traffickers.  One  Caleno  told 
me  of  a  narco  who  wasn’t  admitted  to  the  Club  Colombia,  and  so  made  his  house 
a  replica  of  the  prestigious  club.  The  citizens  of  this  forested  district  lacked  the 
votes  to  put  Francesco  Lloreda  into  city  hall,  and  the  powerful  elite  of  Ciudad 
Jardin  have  never  forgiven  Salcedo  for  his  impudence. 

One  afternoon  in  his  office  at  the  newspaper,  Lloreda,  a  middle-aged  man 
in  an  impeccable  suit,  told  me  he  didn’t  buy  the  usual  narrative  of  Salcedo’s 
victory.  It  wasn’t  the  poor  who  had  elected  the  blind  man;  he  won  on  the 
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strength  of  a  romantic  and  misguided  middle  class.  “His  campaign  was  based 
on  sensationalism.  He  stressed  his  disability,  and  it  resonated,”  Lloreda  said 
with  a  hint  of  bitterness.  He  himself  walks  with  a  slight  limp  and  uses  a  cane 
because  of  an  adolescent  bout  with  cancer.  But  Lloreda  refused  to  politicize 
his  disability.  He  looks  more  like  an  insurance  executive  than  a  mayor,  and 
his  English  education— he  holds  a  degree  in  public  policy  from  Oxford  and 
another  in  public  administration  from  Columbia — makes  him  aloof  and  re¬ 
mote.  He  was  a  good  candidate  to  restore  order  and  modernize  the  city,  but  he 
doesn’t  understand  the  hearts  of  voters.  Even  now,  he  doesn’t  understand  that 
the  middle  class  may  have  put  Salcedo  in  office,  but  they  voted  for  Salcedo 
because  of  the  poor. 

A  few  days  after  the  election,  Gallup  asked  those  who  switched  their  votes 
in  the  campaign’s  final  ten  days  what  had  changed  their  minds,  and  asked  those 
undecided  voters — who  overwhelmingly  voted  for  Salcedo — what  finally  had 
persuaded  them.  The  most  frequent  answer  across  both  groups  for  a  Salcedo 
vote  was,  “He  helps  poor  people.”  In  divided  Cali,  it’s  not  an  answer  to  be  taken 
lightly.  One  out  of  every  two  Calenos  may  be  poor,  but  even  those  among  the 
middle  class  know  how  easily  they  could  go  from  one  side  of  the  poverty  line 
to  the  other. 

Jacobo  Santa  Cruz,  a  guard  who  minds  the  door  at  a  building  on  Carrera 
Quinta — a  street  in  central  Cali  whose  jumble  of  cars,  street  peddlers,  and  pe¬ 
destrians  is  a  model  of  misgovernment — says  the  vote  for  a  blind  man  was  a 
snub,  a  message  from  the  middle  class  to  all  the  wealthy  politicians.  Sympathy 
for  Salcedo  had  as  much  to  do  with  disgust  with  a  privileged  political  class  as 
solidarity  with  a  blind  man.  Still  others  showed  their  disdain  by  abstaining  from 
voting  altogether.  On  election  day,  at  least  six  out  of  every  ten  registered  Cale¬ 
nos  stayed  home.  Salcedo  won  the  mayor’s  office  due  in  large  part  to  a  constitu¬ 
ency  that  had  simply  written  the  city  off;  it  didn’t  matter  who  the  winner  was. 

The  date  of  Cali’s  founding  makes  it  a  Leo.  Apolinar  Salcedo’s  birthday  makes 
him  a  Pisces.  Beginning  in  2000,  when  Salcedo  was  still  serving  on  the  city 
council,  Cristina  Lenis,  a  fortysomething  woman  with  a  degree  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  former  host  of  her  own  show  on  Caracol  Radio,  began  working 
as  Salcedo’s  personal  astrologer.  It  was  just  a  few  days  before  Christmas  2006 
and  the  annual  Cali  Fair  when  we  met  in  her  office  in  an  upper-middle-class 
neighborhood,  very  close  to  the  Institute  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children,  where 
Salcedo  was  once  enrolled.  Outside,  whole  families  strolled  along  the  avenue 
bordering  the  river,  gazing  at  the  ornamental  lighting  that  from  a  distance 
became  a  spidery  web  woven  in  neon.  She  wore  a  lilac  T-shirt  and  glasses  in 
ocher  frames.  Behind  her  hung  a  chart  of  the  solar  system. 
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Lenis  put  it  to  me  this  way:  astrology  works  with  archetypes.  Salcedo  was 
born  February  22,  1955,  and  Pisces  are  martyrs,  romantic  dreamers.  Cali  was 
founded  on  July  25,  1536.  If  you’re  born  a  Leo,  you’re  meant  to  be  boss,  to  lead. 
But  Leos  are  ruled  by  the  sun,  so  they  want  everything  around  them  to  glow. 
Cali  is  a  city  of  pleasure,  the  capital  of  salsa,  a  city  that  doesn’t  tolerate  bad 
dancers  (like  the  mayor).  Lenis  explained  all  this  in  a  well-modulated  tone  that 
exuded  perfect  calm  and  reason.  It  isn’t  uncommon  in  Latin  America  for  politi¬ 
cians  to  have  witches  and  sorcerers  among  their  advisers,  but  Salcedo,  since 
his  days  on  the  city  council,  had  always  wanted  to  show  he  was  above  that;  he 
believed  in  astrology- — a  science.  When  people  began  telling  him  he  could  be 
mayor,  he  sought  out  Cristina  Lenis’s  advice.  She  told  him  that  he  had  a  good 
chance  of  winning  but  warned  that  he  would  suffer  for  it.  “You  like  taking  the 
blame  for  others,”  she  told  him,  “and  you’re  going  to  get  hurt  because  you  don’t 
know  how  to  defend  yourself.” 

As  it  turns  out,  Lenis  was  right  on  both  counts.  He  won  the  election  and 
took  office,  and  he  was  a  worthy  Pisces,  a  martyr.  He  tried  to  do  everything  on 
his  own,  didn’t  go  to  see  her  for  months,  until  Saturn  rose  above  the  constella¬ 
tion  Leo  on  August  17,  2005 — and  that  put  the  city  in  a  bad  temper.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Procurement  Office  opened  an  investigation  into  Salcedo’s  fiscal  practices. 
Calenos  began  a  major  reexamination  of  their  identity,  and  the  result  has  been 
an  emotional  polarization  of  the  city’s  people.  Saturn,  the  lord  of  the  rings,  cast 
a  shadow  over  Little  Miss  Cali,  and  curses  rained  down  on  Salcedo. 

“It’s  as  if  since  then  nobody  tolerates  a  thing,”  Lenis  explained. 

I  asked  her  if  she  thought  her  friend  and  client  would  serve  out  his  term. 

She  thought  for  a  moment  before  answering.  “I  think  he  will,”  she  said, 
but  I  got  the  sense  that  this  prognosis  wasn’t  based  on  any  astrological  analysis. 
It  was  what  she  wished  for  her  friend,  the  blind  mayor  who  never  really  took 
her  advice  anyway. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  she  confessed,  “he  puts  more  faith  in  his  own  intuition.” 


A  week  after  the  December  announcement  of  the  attorney  general’s  order 
of  removal,  the  mayor  of  Cali  presided  over  the  swearing  in  of  a  new  com¬ 
mandant  of  Metropolitan  Police.  It  wasn’t  an  ordinary  ceremony:  General  Luis 
Alberto  Moore  was  about  to  become  his  country’s  first  Afro-Colombian  police 
chief.  For  the  occasion,  Salcedo  wore  chocolate-brown  shoes,  a  tie,  and  a  beige 
striped  suit  that  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  humid  tropical  heat  of  Cali.  He  was 
the  picture  of  elegance.  Everything  was  coordinated — his  mustache,  his  gray¬ 
ing  hair,  and  his  classic  white  cane  with  the  black  handle. 

Salcedo  rode  to  the  event  in  one  of  the  three  armored  SUVs  at  his  disposal. 
In  front  of  and  behind  his  four-by-four  were  two  more  security  vehicles,  their 
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windows  also  darkened.  In  all  there  were  some  ten  police  officers  in  his  retinue 
and  six  more  agents  in  the  motorcycle  escort  whose  job  it  was  to  protect  him 
and  remove  any  obstacles  along  the  way.  Salcedo  seemed  happy  and  at  ease. 

It  was  no  time  for  a  mayor  on  the  verge  of  being  driven  from  office  to  ap¬ 
pear  so  calm.  A  wave  of  terrorist  attacks  had  begun  three  weeks  before.  Bombs 
attributed  to  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC)  had  already 
killed  two  police  officers,  and  another  six  bombs  would  go  off  in  Cali  the  night 
following  this  official  ceremony.  Over  the  decades  Colombians  have  grown 
accustomed  to  a  violent  struggle  between  the  government  and  the  guerrilla 
groups  and  private  armies  who  underwrote  their  campaigns  with  profits  from 
the  drug  trade.  The  warlords’  violent  stranglehold  has  turned  the  country’s  less 
accessible  regions  into  mini-states  and  left  three  hundred  thousand  Colombi¬ 
ans  dead  in  half  a  century. 

When  Salcedo  arrived  at  the  plaza,  he  was  welcomed  warmly  by  the 
crowd.  He  stopped  to  talk,  listened  patiently,  and  expressed  gratitude  when 
the  well-wishers  vowed  to  stand  with  him  in  opposition  to  his  removal.  He 
took  time  to  respond  to  their  complaints  with  a  natural  kindness  one  rarely 
sees  in  politicians. 

During  the  ceremony,  Salcedo  pinned  awards  on  the  lapels  of  recently 
promoted  officers,  improvising  a  short  speech  for  each  one,  stressing  how 
honored  he  was  to  bestow  the  decoration.  When  it  was  over,  Salcedo  unfolded 
his  cane,  and,  after  taking  questions  from  the  press,  he  was  approached  by  a 
police  officer  who  gave  him  a  military  salute.  The  officer’s  name,  Leal,  means 
“loyal”  in  Spanish.  “Colonel  Leal,”  the  mayor  said,  smiling.  “You’re  all  the  loy¬ 
alty  we  have  left.” 

Behind  him,  Cali  Tower  loomed  forty-five  stories  high,  the  tallest  structure 
in  a  city  that  grows  horizontally.  Salcedo  needed  to  get  back  to  his  office,  but 
some  workers  from  the  mayor’s  office  asked  to  have  their  pictures  taken  with 
him  first.  The  mayor  chose  to  pose  with  the  skyscraper  in  the  background,  an 
odd  choice  given  that  the  ill-fated  building  has  become  something  of  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  Cali’s  arrogance  and  decadence:  going  from  apartments  to  offices  to  a 
makeshift  five-star  hotel  then  demoted  to  four  stars  after  becoming  the  scene 
of  a  fire  set  off  by  a  car  bomb. 

The  tower  is  also  famously  the  setting  of  an  awful  porno,  titled  Hot  Latin 
Pussy  Adventures.  The  movie  opens  with  star  Nacho  Vidal  looking  out  one  of 
its  windows.  Speaking  awful  English  with  a  Catalonian  accent,  he  points  to 
the  green  mountains  surrounding  the  city  and  describes  the  coca  plants  and 
terrorists  and  guerrillas  hidden  there.  This  is  the  stereotype  of  Colombia  that 
most  gripes  the  natives  and  most  enthralls  foreigners — because  it  panders,  like 
a  magnifying  glass,  to  nearsightedness  and  exaggeration.  “You  don’t  see,”  Vidal 
intones,  “you  don’t  see,  you  don’t  know.”  His  wisdom  soon  vanishes  into  the 
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pursuit  of  a  girl,  but  now  it  seems  he  might  have  been  addressing  the  blind 
mayor  below,  who  smiled  blissfully  for  the  cameras. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  office,  as  Salcedo’s  four-by-four  sped  down  Avenida 
de  las  Americas,  the  mayor  offered  me  a  poem  from  Kahlil  Gibrans  A  Tear 
and  a  Smile.  There  was  nothing  at  all  solemn  in  the  way  he  recited  the  words; 
indeed,  he  delivered  them  with  the  relish  of  someone  telling  a  joke.  He  told 
me  then  that  the  city’s  intractable  problems  had  led  him  also  to  Gibran  s  The 
Prophet,  looking  for  solace.  “I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  reading,  the  mayor  cau¬ 
tioned,  but  he  found  Gibran’s  words  a  remarkable  mix  of  sorrow  and  joy— and 
had  committed  them  to  memory. 

In  a  culture  as  oral  and  devout  as  Latin  America’s,  this  was  perhaps  Sal¬ 
cedo’s  greatest  asset.  He  didn’t  speak  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  preacher  or  a 
teacher  might,  albeit  with  a  sense  of  humor  that  dispelled  the  mustiness  of 
the  classroom  or  the  pulpit.  The  blind  are  taught  to  write  with  a  pencil  guided 
by  rulers,  but  Salcedo  admitted  he  had  always  been  too  lazy  for  that;  the  skill 
struck  him  as  useless  if  he  couldn’t  see.  Oratory  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  a 
vital  skill  to  develop.  In  public,  his  style  was  clever  and  rich  with  metaphor. 
Salcedo  didn’t  read  poetry;  he  heard  it.  Sometimes,  he  told  me,  he  even  wrote 
it  himself,  in  Braille,  composing  as  he  went,  by  feel. 

In  Latin  America  politicians  preaching  goodness  are  foolish,  naive,  or  fraudu¬ 
lent,  and  voters  soon  become  suspicious  of  them.  “My  greatest  strength  lies 
in  believing  that  good  is  good,”  Salcedo  told  me  one  afternoon  in  his  office. 
He’d  gone  to  a  concert  by  the  singer  Facundo  Cabral  recently  and  come  back 
with  a  passage  he  now  recited  from  memory:  Be  good  because  it’s  good  to  be  good. 
Being  good  is  good  business.  If  bad  people  knew  what  good  business  it  is  to  be  good, 
even  they  would  be  good  doing  business.  Few  politicians  anywhere  would  agree 
with  the  singer,  but  in  Latin  America— and  more  specifically,  in  Cali— this 
kind  of  earnest  optimism  is  all  but  laughable. 

It  was  natural  then,  that  Salcedo  had  an  innocent  explanation  for  the 
charges  of  cronyism  being  leveled  against  him.  He  was  suspected  of  corruption 
because  he  had  put  old  friends  in  positions  of  power.  This  was  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  misunderstanding  of  how  government  and  power  work.  “You 
have  to  govern  with  friends,”  he  told  me  matter-of-factly. 

Salcedo’s  friendship  with  Maria  del  Rosario  Pena,  the  member  of  his  cabi¬ 
net  to  be  removed  from  office  along  with  him,  was  a  perfect  illustration  of 
what  he  meant.  They  met  by  coincidence  as  children,  when  Pena’s  younger 
brother  was  undergoing  treatment  for  a  visual  impairment  at  the  Institute  for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children.  They  became  friends,  and  the  Pena  family  ended 
up  paying  Salcedo’s  tuition  there,  helping  him  with  clothes,  giving  him  gifts 
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and  even  a  monthly  expense  allowance  when  he  transferred  to  the  Colegio 
Eustaquio  Palacios  to  finish  high  school.  Years  later,  upon  being  elected  mayor, 
his  old  friend  and  benefactor  became  his  new  director  of  finance. 

This  was  not  cronyism,  as  far  as  Salcedo  was  concerned,  but  merely  ap¬ 
pointing  someone  you  could  trust.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  arrangement  won 
Salcedo  numerous  critics.  Whether  this  was  corruption,  loyalty,  or  something 
more  complex  was  hardly  relevant  anymore.  In  the  late  months  of  last  year, 
more  and  more  Calenos  seemed  to  make  up  their  minds.  The  polls  showed 
that  seven  out  of  ten  Cali  residents  disapproved  of  the  mayor,  that  the  goodwill 
he  had  built  up  in  his  years  as  the  defender  of  the  city’s  poor  had  evaporated. 
Salcedo  had  made  a  career  out  of  beating  the  odds,  but  this  time,  it  seemed, 
he  would  not. 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  2007,  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  ratified  the 
mayor’s  removal  from  office.  Coincidentally,  it  was  the  same  day  his  elder 
son,  Andres,  received  his  paperwork  and  became,  in  legal  terms,  an  adult.  Also 
on  that  day,  Salcedo’s  old  political  rival  Francisco  Jose  Lloreda  announced  his 
intention  to  mount  a  third  bid  to  become  mayor  of  Cali.  The  stars,  it  would 
seem,  had  aligned  against  Salcedo. 

It  was  hard  to  understand  any  other  explanation.  In  April,  prosecutors  had 
cleared  him  of  any  criminal  wrongdoing  in  the  tax-collecting  contract  scan¬ 
dal — the  very  same  charge  for  which  the  attorney  general  was  now  dismissing 
him.  Nonetheless,  Salcedo  reacted  to  his  removal  with  decided  resignation,  as 
if  it  were  already  yesterday’s  news.  The  attorney  general’s  final  decision  did 
come  with  one  wrinkle,  however;  he  had  reduced  the  length  of  Salcedo’s  ban¬ 
ishment  from  public  office  from  sixteen  to  fourteen  years.  That  is,  the  blind 
mayor  could  return  to  politics  at  age  sixty-six. 

Upon  hearing  the  announcement,  Salcedo  left  his  mayor’s  office  for  his  other 
office  at  the  Great  Social  Enterprise — a  charity  he  helped  found  that  offers  the 
city’s  poor  everything  from  health  care  to  haircuts.  By  two  that  afternoon,  his 
phones  wouldn’t  stop  ringing,  so  the  mayor  called  a  press  conference  and  stood 
before  the  reporters  in  a  gray  pin-striped  suit  with  a  blue  shirt  and  tie.  “Today  I 
feel  vanquished,  defeated,  but  I  bear  no  grudges,”  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  sincerity. 
“Thank  the  Lord  I  managed  to  show  the  prosecuting  authorities  I  committed  no 
offense  concerning  the  bidding  process,  and,  as  a  result,  I  have  the  dignity  to  be 
able  to  tell  my  children,  my  family,  the  community,  and  those  who  voted  for  me 
that  I  am  not  a  criminal.”  Standing  at  his  side,  his  wife  cried  silently.  “I’ve  been 
stripped  of  the  mayor’s  job,  but  not  of  my  humanity,”  Salcedo  said. 

Leaving  the  press  conference,  the  blind  man  ran  into  his  elder  son.  They 
embraced,  and  Andres  couldn’t  contain  his  grief.  “What  moved  me  the  most 
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was  my  father’s  moral  strength,”  he  told  me  afterward.  The  news,  though  not 
unexpected,  knocked  down  what  remained  of  the  emotional  wall  the  family 
had  built  up  around  itself.  His  wife  told  him  the  time  had  come  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  politics,”  but  Salcedo  reminded  her  not  to  be  mean-spirited;  its  not  right 
to  think  of  politics  as  a  blessing  when  you’re  elected  and  a  curse  when  you’re 
sacked.  He  ended  the  afternoon  in  a  meeting  with  his  cabinet;  he  said  that  the 
best  way  to  support  him  was  to  avoid  any  sense  of  anarchy  or  any  appearance 
of  a  governmental  power  vacuum.  “This  is  the  mayor’s  personal  problem,  but 
it  mustn’t  be  the  city’s.” 

Despite  the  advice  of  his  attorneys,  he  decided  for  the  moment  not  to 
seek  a  court  order  that  would  delay  the  official  notice  of  his  removal  and  allow 
him  to  remain  in  the  mayor’s  office  for  a  few  more  days.  “That’s  would  be  like 
giving  me  artificial  respiration  and  refusing  to  accept  reality.”  That  night  he 
went  to  his  foundation  and  locked  himself  in  his  office.  Then  he  dialed  his 
private  voice  mail.  The  greeting  was  the  first  lines  of  “A  mis  amigos,”  a  song 
made  popular  by  the  Argentine  singer  Alberto  Cortez,  followed  the  mayor’s 
own  recorded  voice:  “Hello.  Welcome  to  my  mailbox.  We  humans  live  to  be 
useful;  otherwise,  what’s  the  use  in  living.  Please  leave  a  message.  Thank  you 
very  much.”  He  had  received  almost  ninety  messages.  They  were  the  voices  of 
his  relatives  and  friends  offering  their  consolation  and  support. 

That  Friday,  Salcedo  took  a  plane  to  Bogota  and  went  to  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Javier,  the  brother  who  witnessed  the  accident  that  robbed 
Apolinar  of  his  eyesight,  was  with  him.  Javier  told  his  brother  that  the  woman 
who  handed  him  the  order  of  removal  did  so  with  an  anguished  look  on  her 
face.  It  was  up  to  the  governor  of  Valle  to  name  a  temporary  substitute,  but 
there  was  a  legal  hitch:  because  the  order  of  removal  included  both  Salcedo 
and  his  finance  director,  it  was  not  valid  until  both  presented  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  attorney  general.  Since  Pena  had  not  appeared  in  Bogota  with  Salcedo, 
the  removal  could  not  be  processed.  It  was  a  technicality  that  placed  Salcedo  in 
an  uncomfortable  legal  limbo.  For  three  more  days,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
he  was  mayor  of  Cali,  and  who  would  be  in  charge  if  there  were  to  be  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  following  Sunday  would  be  Mother’s  Day.  “I  want  my  mother  to 
greet  me  as  her  son  and  not  as  mayor.  I  don’t  want  her  to  suffer  anymore,”  he 
told  the  governor.  He  spent  the  weekend  with  the  governor  discussing  ways 
out  of  the  impasse,  before  finally,  on  Monday,  the  governor  of  Valle  gave  in  to 
Salcedo.  He  handed  the  mayor’s  office  over  to  the  cabinet  secretary  for  educa¬ 
tion  on  an  interim  basis  and  declared  the  political  career  of  Apolinar  Salcedo, 
for  the  next  fourteen  years,  at  an  end. 


Salcedo  at  the  press  conference  after  the  announcement  of  his  removal. 
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That  same  week,  the  blind  ex-mayor  signed  up  for  English  classes.  “Communi¬ 
cation  with  international  leaders  has  always  been  a  problem  for  me  because 
I  don’t  know  English,”  he  told  me  one  afternoon  in  his  office  at  the  Grand 
Social  Enterprise.  On  his  desk  was  a  book  from  the  American  System  Service, 
whose  motto  was:  “Learn  English  practicing,  not  studying.”  On  my  first  visit 
to  Cali  in  December  2006,  I’d  asked  Salcedo  what  he  might  do  if  he  lost  his 
appeal.  “I  dream  of  getting  involved  in  international  diplomacy,”  he’d  said  then. 
“I’m  interested  in  the  subject  of  peace  processes.”  But  if  the  blind  former  mayor 
wanted  to  save  the  world,  he  had  to  learn  English  first. 

Meanwhile,  the  legal  process  continued.  His  advisers  had  finally  prevailed 
upon  him  to  file  his  appeals.  First,  he  petitioned  to  stay  the  order  removing 
him  from  office.  Second,  he  filed  for  an  “order  for  suppression  and  restoration 
of  rights.”  Were  he  to  win,  the  prosecutor’s  findings  would  be  void  and  his  right 
to  hold  public  office  reinstated.  El  Pais  accused  him  of  wanting  to  regain  the 
mayor’s  office,  something  Salcedo  denied.  To  him  it  was  a  simple  matter  of 
safeguarding  his  reputation.  He  wanted  to  continue  to  work  on  his  signature 
issues — the  rights  of  the  disabled,  discrimination,  and  peace — but  if  he  was 
forbidden  to  hold  any  public  office  in  Colombia,  he  would  be  forced  to  work 
with  international  organizations. 

But  if  he  didn’t  appeal,  he  feared  that  even  those  opportunities  would  be 
closed  to  him.  “It  leaves  the  impression  that  I’m  a  crook,”  he  told  me  that  eve¬ 
ning  while  riding  to  his  foundation  in  his  armored  car.  So  Salcedo  decided  not 
only  to  file  the  petitions  but  also  to  represent  himself  in  the  proceedings.  “If 
I  am  not  able  to  win  these  lawsuits,  I  should  study  to  become  a  veterinarian,” 
he  joked.  He  reopened  his  law  office  in  the  historic  Plaza  de  Caycedo  in  down¬ 
town  Cali,  and  whenever  asked  about  the  future  he  made  frequent  use  of  the 
verb  to  see— speaking  of  where  he  saw  himself  going,  or  when  discussing  the 
appeals  always  adding,  we’ll  see — but  despite  his  expressions  of  optimism,  his 
face  looked  worried.  He  fretted  that  the  title  of  “deposed  mayor  of  Cali”  would 
stigmatize  him  internationally  as  just  another  corrupt  Colombian  politician. 

Since  his  early  days  on  the  city  council,  Salcedo  had  worked  hard  to  com¬ 
bat  that  image  by  developing  a  network  of  international  friendships.  As  mayor, 
he’d  been  invited  to  New  York  by  a  United  Nations  program  to  speak  about 
technology  and  disabilities.  Just  days  before  his  removal  from  office,  Salcedo 
was  in  Washington  talking  to  the  director  of  the  International  Development 
Bank  about  funding  and  job  opportunities  for  the  blind  in  Latin  America.  He 
also  gave  speeches  about  peace:  in  Lyon  at  an  International  Assembly  of  Peace 
Educators,  at  a  summit  for  peace  with  the  mayor  of  Hiroshima;  in  2006  he’d 
hosted  and  introduced  Deepak  Chopra  at  a  conference  held  at  Cali’s  Plaza  de 
Toros.  “I’m  a  follower  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Gandhi,  and  Mother  Teresa,”  he 
told  me.  “I’d  like  to  work  for  peace  with  their  philosophy.”  And  he  wasn’t  giving 
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up  the  struggle  against  racial  discrimination  in  Colombia,  either.  He’d  been 
president  of  the  Colombian  Association  of  Municipalities  with  Populations  of 
African  Descent,  and  he  now  dreamed  of  sharing  the  stage  with  Desmond  Tutu, 
whom  he’d  already  met,  or  with  Nelson  Mandela,  whom  he  hoped  to  meet. 

Now,  however,  everything  seemed  to  hinge  on  his  court  battle.  If  he  were 
granted  a  stay  on  appeal,  the  victory  would  be  largely  symbolic,  but  he  would 
be  allowed  to  return  to  the  mayor’s  office  for  a  day  and  name  a  successor.  This 
was  his  wish:  to  salvage  the  reputation  of  his  mayorship.  He  pointed  to  his 
modernization  of  the  municipal  tax  collections.  To  the  initiation  of  work  on 
a  mass-transportation  system.  To  the  construction  of  thousands  of  low-cost 
housing  units.  To  the  restoration  Cali’s  reputation  as  a  major  South  American 
sports  city.  To  the  inspiration  he  had  given  the  city’s  disabled,  the  poor,  and 
black  citizens.  These  are  the  things  he  wanted  to  be  remembered  for.  “The  day 
this  unfair  sanction  is  overturned  I’ll  have  a  party — not  to  mark  my  return  to 
politics  but  to  mark  the  clearing  of  my  name,”  he  told  me  later  by  phone.  “Poli¬ 
tics  is  war,  and  I  am  a  man  of  peace.” 

What  hurt  the  most  was  the  people’s  disapproval.  One  afternoon  in  De¬ 
cember,  days  after  the  announcement  of  his  pending  dismissal,  the  blind 
mayor  went  to  a  benefit  soccer  game  for  three  former  players  at  Cali’s  Pascual 
Guerrero  Stadium.  The  crowd  in  the  south  grandstand  booed  him.  They  called 
him  corrupt,  they  called  him  a  thief.  “It  hurt  because  the  catcalls  came  from 
the  cheap  seats,”  he  later  told  me. 

And  even  with  his  removal  complete,  his  political  enemies  were  more  fero¬ 
cious  than  ever.  One  June  Sunday,  twenty-five  days  after  his  removal,  Salcedo 
checked  his  voice  mail  and  was  surprised  to  find  fifty-nine  new  messages.  It 
made  no  sense:  the  number  was  unlisted,  and  only  a  few  friends  and  relatives 
had  it.  The  messages  ranged  from  vulgar  curses  to  charges  that  he  destroyed 
Cali,  to  dire  warnings  of  what  would  happen  if  he  so  much  as  thought  of  run¬ 
ning  for  office  again,  interspersed  with  a  few  messages  thanking  him  for  what 
he’d  done  for  the  city.  That  Sunday  morning,  Salcedo  took  part  in  a  soccer 
game  for  blind  players,  and  when  he  got  home  that  night,  he  checked  his  voice 
mail  again.  There  were  another  twenty-seven  messages,  one,  he  recalls,  that 
said,  “I’d  lost  track  of  you,  and  today  I  see  you  put  your  number  in  a  news  item 
in  El  Pais.  I’m  calling  you  because  you  released  this  number.” 

Only  he  hadn’t  released  it.  That  day  El  Pais  had  run  the  voice  mail  number 
he’d  used  for  years  for  private  messages.  “It  seems  that,  having  left  the  mayor’s  of¬ 
fice,  he  does  not  want  to  lose  touch  with  the  people,”  the  story  said.  “The  former 
mayor  has  set  up  a  phone  number  where  his  friends  may  leave  whatever  message 
they  wish.  Could  it  be  the  number  Apolinar  will  use  to  win  back  the  friends  he 
lost  while  mayor?”  El  Pais  had  been  waging  a  smear  campaign  against  the  mayor 
for  months,  but  this  tactic  was  something  else.  It  was  a  political  hit  job. 
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One  night  in  late  June,  the  ex-mayor  went  for  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  El 
Calvario,  the  sort  of  Cali  neighborhood  where  no  outsider  goes  without  a  po¬ 
lice  escort.  It  was  raining,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  beggars,  prostitutes, 
thieves,  drug  addicts,  trash  pickers,  and  unwatched  children.  The  ex-mayor  was 
walking  with  the  Street  Samaritans,  a  humanitarian  foundation  run  by  a  priest 
who  sought  to  change  the  lives  of  three  thousand  of  Cali’s  poorest  residents  by 
filling  these  streets  where  they  lived  with  hundreds  of  volunteers.  The  Samari¬ 
tans  provided  warm  food,  hot  showers,  and  free  carts  for  hauling  recycled  waste. 
They  explained  how  to  apply  for  social  security  benefits  and  how  to  expunge 
criminal  cases  when  the  statute  of  limitations  ran  out  on  them. 

The  priest  who  led  them  had  long  frequented  the  area  with  no  more  pro¬ 
tection  than  the  reputation  he’d  built  over  the  years  for  charity  work.  People 
who  stole  by  day  were  his  protectors  that  night.  Salcedo  was  no  longer  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  squad  of  sixteen  police  officers  that  protected  him  when 
he  was  mayor,  though  he  was  still  entitled  by  law  to  four  bodyguards  and  an 
armored  SUV  to  get  around  in.  That  night,  he  was  accompanied  by  only  three 
bodyguards.  “You  can  tell  there’s  been  a  change,  but  the  responsibility  of  look¬ 
ing  after  him  is  still  the  same,”  said  Andres  Felipe  Franco,  an  officer  with  three 
years’  experience  protecting  Salcedo. 

Some  of  those  who  greeted  Salcedo  in  El  Calvario  were  unaware  that 
he  was  no  longer  mayor.  He  hastened  to  give  them  the  news.  He  leaned  on 
Franco’s  right  shoulder  as  he  walked,  and  his  bodyguard  helped  him  negotiate 
the  muddy  streets,  the  puddles,  the  cracks  in  the  slick  pavement.  All  sorts  of 
people  came  up  to  him.  A  black  woman  with  a  scar  on  her  left  temple  who 
introduced  herself  as  Margarita  Caicedo  said  she’d  stumbled  into  prostitution 
and  alcoholism.  A  small  boy  with  a  toy  pistol  who  walked  by  his  side  said  he 
liked  being  bad  and  was  watching  out  for  him.  The  ex-mayor  cautioned  that 
he’d  been  blinded  by  a  weapon  like  that.  Then  there  was  a  former  thief  named 
Codfish.  He  had  no  teeth  and  looked  like  a  beggar  but  credited  the  Street  Sa¬ 
maritans  with  saving  his  life.  Children  gathered  by  the  dozen.  They  looked 
desperate  and  were  grateful  when  given  bread.  There  were  others  who  used 
drugs  in  part  to  stave  off  hunger,  people  who  had  once  done  well  and  wound 
up  in  the  street  as  addicts,  people  so  desperate  they  were  not  above  selling 
their  own  teeth.  Through  it  all,  Salcedo  was  kind  and  welcoming,  listening 
patiently.  He  was  no  longer  campaigning,  but  the  skills  that  had  taken  him  all 
the  way  to  the  mayor’s  office  had  clearly  not  abandoned  him. 

If  the  former  mayor  had  not  changed  all  that  much,  truth  be  told,  Cali 
hadn’t  either  in  the  six  months  since  my  previous  visit:  the  same  desolate 


Salcedo  on  the  streets  of  El  Calvario. 
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scene,  only  with  more  dead  and  more  injured.  The  headquarters  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Police  Command  Unit — where  Salcedo  had  officiated  at  the  swear¬ 
ing-in  ceremony — had  been  partially  destroyed  by  a  bomb  that  had  also  killed 
a  taxi  driver  and  wounded  a  dozen  others.  The  FARC  claimed  responsibility. 
Sundays,  once  a  day  of  rest,  were  now  the  city’s  most  violent,  crime-ridden 
day  of  the  week.  With  or  without  Salcedo,  Cali’s  problems  weren’t  going 
away.  A  new  campaign  for  the  mayoralty  had  started,  with  all  the  usual  blus¬ 
ter  and  promises  and  accusations.  This  time  Salcedo  would  watch  from  the 
sidelines.  No  matter:  there  were  thirteen  other  candidates  to  keep  Calenos 
entertained. 
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A  source,  who  preferred  not  to  be  named,  finally  explained  to  me  what  none 
of  the  ex-mayor’s  supporters  would  even  acknowledge:  the  nature  of  his  al¬ 
leged  corruption.  The  source  was  a  lawyer,  whom  1 11  call  doctor,  and  he  seemed 
more  indignant  than  bent  on  settling  a  score.  He  claimed  that  during  his  nine 
years  on  the  city  council  Salcedo  developed  a  loyal  following,  but  was  unable 
to  resist  the  mafia’s  siren  song.  Every  council  member  had  a  corps  of  ward 
heelers,  electoral  mercenaries  who  worked  for  the  highest  bidder  and  who 
bought  votes  every  four  years  in  the  slums  of  Cali.  This  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
getting  elected,  so  every  candidate  needs  campaign  money.  To  get  it  you  wheel 
and  deal.  It  happens  all  over  the  world  and  the  blind  candidate  was  not  an 
exception.  According  to  the  doctor,  the  money  behind  the  Salcedo  campaign 
came  from  gangsters  who  specialized  in  skimming  government  contracts,  and 
from  other  shady  characters  connected  to  the  drug  trade.  What  made  matters 
worse  for  Salcedo  was  that  he  made  deals  with  people  who’d  never  been  in 
positions  of  power  before.  In  a  nutshell:  it  may  not  have  been  illegal  to  allow 
your  cabinet  secretaries  to  handle  public  funds  and  grant  contracts,  but  the 
scope  of  their  greed  and  cynicism  was  unheard-of,  and  they  made  certain  the 
underground  financiers  got  what  they  wanted.  According  to  the  doctor,  the 
blind  mayor  wasn’t  a  puppet.  He  was  a  member  of  the  mafia. 

From  time  to  time,  the  doctor  got  phone  calls  that  interrupted  his  narrative. 
At  this  point  in  his  testimony,  the  ex-mayor  of  Cali,  with  whom  I  had  walked 
the  streets  of  El  Calvario  only  the  day  before,  seemed  like  the  villain  in  a  comic 
strip.  But  the  fact  remained  that  no  judge  had  convicted  him  of  any  criminal 
offense.  According  to  the  doctor,  it  was  naive,  even  blind,  to  suppose  that  every¬ 
thing  that  went  on  in  the  ex-mayor’s  administration  happened  behind  his  back, 
or  could  be  explained  by  Salcedo’s  misplaced  trust. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  lessons  widely  drawn  from  all  this  was  that  another 
candidate  from  the  less-privileged  classes  was  bound  to  be  a  disaster.  Among 
the  leading  contenders  in  the  current  campaign  was  Francisco  Jose  Lloreda. 

A  city  best  known  for  drug  trafficking  elects  a  blind  mayor.  Soon  after,  he 
comes  under  suspicion  for  crimes  he  claims  he  never  saw.  Colombia  is  not 
a  mythical  country;  it  is  daily  proof  that  reality  is  more  horrifying  than  fiction. 
A  summary  of  Colombia’s  nightly  newscasts  would  in  itself  be  a  masterpiece  of 
tragedy.  Forty-four  criminal  complaints  per  hour  are  filed  nationwide,  while 
in  Cali  seven  of  every  ten  residents  polled  think  it’s  useless  to  call  the  police. 
For  decades  Colombians  have  lived  beneath  the  same  dark  cloud  of  crooked 
politicians,  guerrilla  fighters,  paramilitaries,  and  drug  traffickers.  They  live  in  a 
funereal  culture  of  assassinations,  kidnappings,  and  robberies.  This  promiscu¬ 
ity  of  evil,  this  confused  familiarity  with  the  tragic,  seems  to  have  blinded  them 
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to  the  idiosyncratic  drama  of  their  political  life.  The  extraordinary  is  routine, 
and  you  would  be  hard-pressed  to  concoct  an  atrocity  that  could  surprise  a 
Colombian. 

For  years,  whenever  they  appeared  in  public,  Colombian  presidents  were 
trailed  by  an  ambulance  ready  to  act  in  the  event  of  an  assassination  attempt. 
Before  becoming  the  latest  foreign  affairs  minister,  Fernando  Araujo  spent  six 
years  in  captivity  at  the  hands  of  the  FARC.  He  escaped  from  the  guerillas  and 
walked  five  days  through  the  jungle  to  freedom.  Only  a  few  weeks  later,  Presi¬ 
dent  Uribe  named  him  foreign  minister.  Araujo’s  predecessor  had  resigned  in 
scandal,  after  her  brother,  a  senator,  was  arrested  for  his  ties  to  paramilitary 
groups.  It  was  just  another  case  of  para-politics,  a  term  invented  to  describe  the 
incestuous  relationship  between  paramilitaries  and  the  politicians  who  abet 
their  violent  activities.  And  though  it’s  never  been  proved,  President  Alvaro 
Uribe  is  also  suspected  of  paramilitary  links.  It’s  as  if  some  wondrous  criminal 
ingredient  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  this  country,  and  those  in  power  can’t 
help  but  breathe  it. 

“People  think  you’re  a  great  man  who’s  incapable  of  being  a  good  mayor,”  I 
told  Salcedo  one  afternoon  at  his  foundation. 

“Precisely.  That’s  my  tragedy.” 

“Do  you  admit  you  weren’t  a  good  mayor?” 

His  sound  system  played  a  song  by  de  Nino  Bravo.  He  seemed  captivated 
by  it. 

Instead  of  answering,  he  said,  “This  is  another  song  that  sums  up  my  life. 
It’s  called  ‘Libertad’”— Liberty. 

Salcedo  gave  me  the  date  of  the  singer  s  death,  then  added  that  Bravo  died 
a  day  after  the  anniversary  marking  the  death  of  another  singer,  the  Argentine 
Carlos  Gardel. 

“He  sings  better  every  day,”  Salcedo  said. 

Just  when  I  thought  he  was  avoiding  my  question  altogether,  he  said,  “My 
life  has  been  marked  by  the  need  to  get  out  of  bed  every  day  and  prove  that 

blindness  is  not  a  handicap.” 

Had  he  learned  anything  from  being  sacked?  I  asked. 

Salcedo  thought  for  a  moment,  then  answered,  “My  grandfather  said  even 

shit  is  useful  if  it  serves  as  fertilizer.” 

In  June,  the  former  mayor  and  his  blind  friends  played  soccer  on  a  field  built 
specially  for  them  during  his  administration.  The  greenish  yellow  turf  makes 
it  look  like  taffy.  They  played  five  against  five,  plus  the  woman  who  refereed. 
By  rule,  the  goals  had  special  padding  to  prevent  injury  to  the  blind  players. 
The  ball  had  a  bell  inside,  and  a  guide  behind  each  goal  shouted  directions  to 
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his  team.  The  rules  of  the  game  specified  that  only  the  goalkeepers  could  be 
sighted.  In  official  tournament  matches,  the  blind  players  must  all  wear  blind¬ 
folds,  but  this  afternoon,  since  it  was  only  an  exhibition  match,  this  rule  was 
dispensed  with.  With  characteristic  ingenuity,  Salcedo  had  named  the  new 
acoustic  soccer  field  “The  Bell  Bowl.”  The  contending  teams  were  Liberty  A 
and  Liberty  B,  and  the  former  mayor  led  the  Liberty  A  squad.  A  blind  forward 
got  the  game  under  way  by  flicking  the  ball  into  the  air  with  his  right  foot.  No 
one  received  the  pass. 

A  few  days  before,  at  the  same  soccer  club,  Salcedo  chanced  upon  the  new 
mayor  of  Cali — that  is,  the  man  completing  the  term  in  his  stead.  As  almost 
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always  happens  with  acquaintances,  Salcedo  recognized  him  by  voice:  Rodrigo 
Tafur,  ex-president  of  the  Valley  Farm  and  Ranch  Society.  The  ex- mayor  greeted 
the  new  mayor  as  a  friend.  After  all,  one  of  his  chief  qualifications  as  mayor 
was  that  he  had  served  on  the  board  of  the  group  that  nominated  Salcedo. 
What  goes  around  comes  around. 

But  on  this  day,  everyone’s  attention  was  focused  on  the  field  and  the 
spectacle  of  blind  players  running  after  a  ball  that  sounded  like  a  baby’s  rattle. 
They  looked  like  children  learning  to  walk — so  inept  and  at  the  same  time  so 
fearless,  so  clumsy  and  yet  so  calculating.  Among  them,  Salcedo  alone  played 
as  if  he  could  see.  He  broke  away  from  his  opponents  several  times,  managing 
each  time  to  get  the  ball  in  front  of  him  and  test  the  goalkeeper  with  a  difficult 
shot.  He  played  like  a  bull  barreling  toward  a  bullfighter  he  still  thought  he 
could  defeat. 

In  the  stands,  I  ran  into  Argemiro  Cortes,  Salcedo’s  ex-communications 
adviser,  who  had  resigned  in  2005,  hounded  by  rumors  of  corruption.  Now  he 
ran  a  communications  services  company,  and  his  former  boss  had  asked  him 
to  film  the  game.  “He’s  not  the  marvelous  man  people  think  he  is,  but  he’s  not 
that  crooked,  either.  He’s  politically  naive,”  Cortes  told  me.  As  Cortes  spoke, 
Salcedo  found  his  way  to  the  rattling  ball  but  was  set  upon  by  Liberty  B  defend¬ 
ers,  who  kicked  and  hacked  at  him  blindly.  “I  feel  the  community  has  been 
harder  on  him  than  on  others,”  Cortes  continued.  “And  if  it  has,  it’s  because 
people  expected  more  of  him.” 

Watching  him  play,  it  was  easy  to  see  why.  One  minute  into  the  second  half, 
the  former  mayor  got  the  ball,  avoided  one  defender,  spun  around  another,  set 
up  in  front  of  the  goal,  and  kicked  the  ball  home.  He  walked  away  with  a  smile, 
his  goal  making  the  score  one  to  nothing.  But  Cortes  was  unmoved  by  the  ap¬ 
preciative  cheers  from  the  stands. 

“He  was  a  victim  of  adulation,”  Cortes  said.  “He  needed  people  who  would 
tell  him  the  truth.”  Maybe  so,  and  yet  here  he  was,  the  mayor’s  former  adviser, 
shooting  video  for  a  blind  man.  And  long  after  the  goalkeepers  complained 
they  could  no  longer  see  the  ball  and  the  dim  lights  of  the  stadium  proved  too 
weak  for  filming  to  continue  or  even  for  those  of  us  in  the  stands  to  see  the 
field,  the  ex-mayor  kept  waiting  for  the  ball. 

He  wanted  another  chance.  □ 


Salcedo  at  “The  Bell  Bowl." 


Julio  Villanueva  Chang 
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Buenos  Aires,  June  2007 


The  White  Train  carries  us. 

We  racket  from  side  to  side  on  warped  steel  tracks,  our  nostrils  burning 
with  the  odor  of  aged  brakes  and  wearied  engines  in  winter’s  brittle,  fog-laced 
air.  Above  us  cars  hurtle  along  a  freeway  in  the  last  minutes  of  rush  hour, 
golden  in  the  glare  of  sunset  glinting  off  the  glass  high-rises  of  downtown 
Buenos  Aires,  and  we — cartoneros,  collectors  of  cardboard,  black  as  chimney 
sweeps  striped  in  pink  light  and  motes  of  dust — stare  out  broken  windows 
covered  with  grilled  steel  plates  that  chime  from  rocks  thrown  at  us  by  fleeting 
figures  on  the  ground. 

Puto!  one  of  us  shouts  at  them  and  laughs. 

Only  minutes  ago,  we  sat  amid  the  ruined  decadence  of  Victoria  station,  its 
colonial  archways  cracked  and  mildewed  from  decades  of  neglect.  We  smoked 
cigarettes  between  our  carts  that  held  the  jumbled,  leaning  masses  of  flattened 
cardboard  and  heaps  of  nylon  strips  and  sacks  of  newspaper  and  every  other 
piled-high  bit  of  scrap  we  had  collected.  Hunched  and  bristling,  dogs  rushed 
beneath  our  towers  of  discard,  so  fearful  were  they  of  collapse.  There  in  the 
exposed  dirt  we  waited  for  the  White  Train;  what  little  warmth  we  had  came 
from  small  fires  over  which  we  rubbed  our  hands,  shared  mugs  of  mate,  and 
the  hot  breath  of  our  worried  conversation  awash  in  blowing  ash. 

They  want  to  take  us  out  of  circulation. 

When  I  was  a  truck  driver,  I  didn’t  like  the  cartoneros.  I  didn’t  think  much  of 
them.  Now  look  at  me.  Perhaps  this  is  justice  for  my  previous  life. 

Last  Friday,  a  train  went  off  the  rails  and  we  couldn’t  get  transportation  for  the 
day.  Imagine  if  they  take  the  train  away  and  it’s  like  that  all  the  time. 

The  White  Train,  blue  and  white  and  wet  with  dew,  pulled  in  just  when 
we  had  nearly  lost  all  hope.  Cats  scattered  and  we  hefted  our  loads.  Cardboard 
scratched  the  pavement. 

I  don’t  like  this,  a  woman  said,  but  it’s  the  only  way  to  make  ends  meet. 

Drinking  from  bottles  of  soda  mixed  with  wine,  we  set  about  loading  the 
train.  Dust  swirled  around  us  and  stuck  to  our  wet  lips.  We  shuffled  past  car 
batteries,  refrigerator  grilles,  abandoned  tvs,  and  always  cardboard  and  pa¬ 
per — the  echoing  clatter  of  our  boarding  consumed  finally  by  the  slow  rising 
grind  of  the  train’s  wheels  as  it  pushed  forward  once  more  and  now,  lulled  into 
sleep,  we  dream  dreams  of  ceaseless  motion. 

Most  PEOPLE  in  downtown  Buenos  Aires  avert  their  eyes  when  the  White 
Train  rattles  past.  They  pretend  not  to  see  it  and  its  trash-scavenging  passen¬ 
gers.  They  may  want  to  believe  it  doesn’t  exist.  After  all,  it  has  no  official  time¬ 
table,  no  windowpanes,  no  doors  in  the  frames,  and  no  seats. 

(Overleaf)  Cut  grass  blows  into  the  face  of  a  cartonero  as  he  looks  out  the  door  of  a  White  Train. 
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And  soon  those  people  who  dread  its  appearance  will  no  longer  have  to  lie 
to  themselves  about  its  existence.  No  longer  will  they  have  to  wish  it  away.  The 
government  will  remove  it  for  them.  This  year,  Buenos  Aires  officials  intend  to 
eliminate  the  White  Train,  one  of  the  most  visible  signs  of  the  poverty  afflict¬ 
ing  a  city  still  known  as  the  Paris  of  South  America. 

Cartoneros  began  appearing  during  the  recession  of  the  mid-1990s,  when 
factory  workers,  maintenance  workers,  domestic  workers,  and  other  margin¬ 
ally  employed  people  began  losing  their  jobs.  They  found  they  could  make  a 
meager  living  by  collecting  recyclable  materials,  and  many  resorted  to  this 
trash  scavenging  as  a  means  of  temporary  support.  But  in  December  2001,  Ar¬ 
gentina  went  bankrupt.  Mass  riots  toppled  President  Fernando  de  la  Rua,  and 
a  70  percent  devaluation  of  the  currency  left  more  than  half  the  population 
below  the  poverty  line.  The  new  government  devalued  the  currency,  with  the 
unintended  effect  of  driving  up  the  price  of  paper  and  copper.  They  became 
too  expensive  to  import  and  soon  more  cartoneros  were  on  the  streets  looking 
for  anything  of  recycling  value. 

Now  people  who  once  told  themselves  that  they  would  do  this  only  long 
enough  to  ride  out  the  recession  pay  welders  thirty-five  dollars  to  attach  car 
wheels  to  a  steel  frame,  creating  contraptions  that  allow  a  single  person  to 
push  up  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  scrap  down  the  street,  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  will  find  other  work  any  time  soon.  Argentina’s  unemployment  rate 
stands  close  to  25  percent.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  nations  36  million  people 
are  poor,  and  10  million  live  in  extreme  poverty.  It  will  take  years  to  rebuild  an 
economy  crushed  by  mismanagement  and  a  mountain  of  debt. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  made  its  own  concessions  to  this  reality  when 
it  legalized  garbage  picking  and  gave  commuting  cartoneros  a  train  of  their 
own_so  they  wouldn’t  bother  “respectable”  passengers  with  their  carts  of 
scrap  paper,  cardboard,  cans,  and  salvaged  food.  The  first  train  was  white, 
hence  its  name — but  others  called  it  the  Ghost  Train  because  of  its  unofficial 
status  and  skeletal  appearance.  The  seats  were  ripped  out  to  make  room  for 
carts.  The  guts  of  the  cars  were  recycled  along  with  everything  else.  Additional 
cars  for  the  cartoneros  were  added  onto  passenger  trains  until  a  total  of  sixteen 
train  cars  were  devoted  to  them. 

The  city  also  launched  a  campaign  encouraging  residents  to  separate  re- 
cyclables  in  green  bags  so  that  cartoneros  would  not  have  to  rifle  through  rot¬ 
ten  food;  the  city  started  offering  vaccinations  to  protect  against  tetanus.  The 
government  also  established  new  garbage  contracts  to  include  cartoneros,  who 
were  accused  of  “stealing”  garbage  from  the  waste-management  companies 
paid  by  volume  for  the  amount  of  rubbish  they  bury.  Under  the  new  rules, 
companies  were  paid  according  to  how  clean  they  keep  their  areas— a  task  for 
which  the  cartoneros  proved  helpful.  Indeed,  the  cartoneros  have  reduced  the 
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(Above)  Cartoneros  push  their  overburdened  carts  onto  a  White  Train  at  Victoria  Station. 

(Below)  The  debris  of  shredded  pesos  blows  around  a  man  picking  through  garbage 
at  the  recycling  cooperative,  El  Ceibo. 


amount  of  solid  waste  going  into  landfills  by  25  percent,  and  they  have  proved 
a  boon  to  the  economy  as  well. 

They  only  earn  about  forty-five  centavos  per  kilo  for  white  paper,  seven¬ 
teen  to  twenty  centavos  for  cardboard,  twelve  centavos  for  newsprint,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  for  plastic  bottles,  and  seven  to  ten  centavos  for  glass— which  is 
to  say  pennies  to  the  pound.  But  the  materials  they  gather  feed  Argentina’s 
recycling  industry.  Neighborhood  bosses  add  20  percent  to  the  price  paid  the 
cartoneros  before  they  sell  the  bulk  to  larger  recycling  collectors,  who  add  an¬ 
other  100  percent  before  they  sell  it  to  mills  as  raw  material,  who  themselves 
sextuple  the  price  when  they  turn  it  into  finished  products  that  they  sell  into 
the  public  market. 

All  of  Argentina,  it  seemed,  was  benefiting. 

That  changed,  however,  this  June  when  Mauricio  Macri  was  elected  mayor 
of  Buenos  Aires.  He  belongs  to  one  the  wealthiest  business  families  in  the 
country  and  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  biggest  football  clubs,  Boca  Juniors. 
Given  the  city’s  budget  of  some  three  billion  dollars  and  a  population  of  nearly 
three  million,  the  post  of  Buenos  Aires  mayor  is  seen  as  the  third  most  impor¬ 
tant  political  office  in  Argentina,  after  the  country’s  president  and  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Maori’s  election  as  mayor  has  now  turned  him 
into  one  of  the  main  political  figures  in  the  country,  and  many  believe  this  is  a 
step  in  his  bid  to  become  president  of  Argentina. 

Macri,  whose  family  has  a  city  sanitation  contract,  has  vowed  to  find  “a 
definitive  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  cartoneros.”  He  has  renewed  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  stealing.  He  accuses  them  of  not  paying  taxes  and  ruining  the  city 
landscape.  Since  the  train  does  not  officially  exist,  the  new  city  government 
can  say  what  it  wants,  do  with  it  as  it  pleases.  He  reminds  everyone  that  the 
White  Train  was  never  a  service  officially  sanctioned  by  city  government  or 
transportation  officials.  It  was  meant  as  a  temporary  remedy  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  crisis.  The  White  Train  never  existed  on  company  records— and  Macri 
does  not  believe  in  ghosts. 

From  BENEATH  THE  FREEWAY  we  watch  Buenos  Aires  rush  past  us  in  blurs  of 
sagging  clotheslines,  tin  roofs  weighted  with  rocks,  grazing  horses  .  .  . 

Macri  puts  us  all  under  the  same  label:  thief,  homeless  thats  not  the  case, 
Cora  says.  You  know  what  it  feels  like  to  wake  up  with  a  fever,  to  know  you  have  to 
collect  cardboard  anyway?  If  you  don’t  work,  you  have  no  money.  Thats  what  hap¬ 
pened  two  days  ago.  It  was  raining  and  I  had  to  go  out  and  work  anyway. 

families  huddled  under  bridges,  dirt  roads,  crumbling  brick  buildings, 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  boys  playing  soccer  and  the  dust  rising  around  theii 
feet  until  they  too  disappear  from  the  gaping  hole  where  once  doors  opened 
and  closed  and  from  which  we  stare  out .  .  . 
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I  have  done  this  for  seven  years,  Cora  continues.  I  worked  at  a  supermarket. 
It  ended  and  I  started  doing  this.  Motherfuckers.  This  week,  I  already  made  forty 
pesos.  I  work  every  day  but  Saturday.  My  cart  is  the  one  I  used  in  the  garden  of  my 
house  when  times  were  better. 

.  .  .  past  faded  yellow  campaign  posters  of  a  smiling  Macri,  all  through  the 
barred  windows. 

In  the  beginning,  I  felt  bad,  Cora’s  husband,  Omar,  tells  us.  Like  a  huge  bird, 
when  it  is  ashamed,  it  puts  its  head  in  the  ground.  I  never  thought  I’d  be  doing  this. 
For  eighteen  years  I  was  a  truck  driver  before  the  company  was  sold  and  I  lost  my 
job.  Maybe  things  will  get  better.  The  last  thing  you  lose  is  your  faith. 

We  slow  to  a  stop  at  Garin  station,  unload  in  a  confusion  of  rolling  bale- 
size  bundles  of  cardboard  and  scrap  metal  and  metal  tubing  and  grubby  tod¬ 
dlers  being  passed  overhead  hand  to  outstretched  hand  .  .  . 

Over  here!  This  way!  Lift,  lift! 

.  .  .  until  we  fill  the  station  platform  with  our  carts  and  the  discard  we  have 
collected.  We  wait  for  trucks  from  the  deposito  where  fourteen-year-old  Franco 
has  already  delivered  his  load  except  for  a  stuffed  toy  chicken  he  found  in  the 
garbage.  He  gives  it  now  to  his  younger  sister. 

It  looks  like  you,  she  tells  him,  holding  the  filthy  toy  close  to  her  chest. 

They  live  with  their  mother  in  a  squat  one-story  brick  house  only  a  block 
away,  cold  with  winter  dampness,  the  thin  rugs  beneath  their  feet  having  al¬ 
ready  absorbed  all  the  moisture  possible  from  the  mud  floors.  Two  dogs  and 
a  cat  run  in  and  out  of  the  house.  Broken  radios  and  televisions  collected  by 
Franco  add  to  the  clutter  atop  a  chest  of  drawers  also  found  on  the  street.  As  if 
these  abandoned  possessions,  the  attainment  of  others,  lend  respectability  to 
this  sorry  hovel.  Franco  has  been  a  cartonero  since  he  was  seven. 

I  live  only  in  the  present,  not  the  future,  he  says.  I  just  push  myself  so  I  have  the 
energy  to  do  this.  If  they  stop  the  trains,  there  will  be  blood. 

Few  IN  the  GOVERNMENT  will  take  seriously  the  warnings  of  a  boy.  Franco 
may  have  revolutionary  fervor,  but  no  one  has  yet  emerged  from  the  ranks  of 
the  cartoneros  to  spark  a  proletarian  revolt. 

“With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  organized,”  says  Pablo  J.  Schamber, 
professor  of  anthropology  and  social  research  at  the  Universidad  Nacional  de 
Lanus  in  Buenos  Aires  Province.  He  has  studied  the  cartoneros  since  1999. 
“Maybe  when  the  decision  to  stop  the  train  occurs,  that  will  be  the  time  an 
organization  becomes  established.” 

We  shall  see.  Shortly  after  Maori’s  election,  Trenes  de  Buenos  Aires  (TBA) 
and  Comision  Nacional  de  Regulacion  del  Transporte  (CNRT)  confirmed  that 
the  White  Train  would  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  2007.  The  train  cars  in  use 
by  the  cartoneros  will  be  reconverted  to  add  to  the  normal  passenger  trains; 
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in  exchange,  some  trucks  will  be  assigned  to  transport  the  cartoneros’  carts  to 
recycling  centers. 

The  trucks  would  travel  parallel  to  the  tracks — the  cartoneros  would  ride 
the  train  like  any  other  passenger  while  the  trucks  drive  alongside.  When  the 
train  stops,  the  trucks  will  also  stop.  That  way,  the  thinking  goes,  the  cartonero 
and  his  cart  will  reach  every  destination  at  the  same  time.  Another  plan  calls 
for  the  city  to  provide  warehouses  where  the  cartoneros  could  store  what  they 
collect,  so  they  wouldn’t  have  to  transport  it  to  dump  sites  outside  Buenos 
Aires.  Whatever  the  final  plan,  officials  agree  that  the  White  Train  can  be  re¬ 
placed. 

“It’s  just  another  train,”  says  Gonzalo  Covatto,  train  station  operator  at  Re¬ 
tiro  station  in  downtown  Buenos  Aires.  “It’s  a  train  of  workers,  like  a  regular 
train  but  for  people  who  don’t  have  money.” 

Few  here  believe,  however,  that  simply  substituting  trucks  for  trains  will 
work.  They  question  whether  enough  trucks  will  be  allocated  for  the  task. 
More  importantly,  they  doubt  the  government’s  motives. 

“Even  if  they  create  more  dump  sites  I  doubt  the  cartoneros  will  go,  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  no  trust,”  says  Gonzalo  Rodriguez,  manager  of  a  recycling 
center  used  by  the  cartoneros.  “They  are  used  to  dealing  with  one  person  now, 
and  that  person  respects  them  even  though  they  might  be  ignorant  or  idiots. 
The  cartoneros  are  like  animals.  They  don’t  trust.” 

Does  Macri  want  to  create  a  more  efficient  and  humane  system  for  the  car¬ 
toneros  or  is  he  instead  protecting  the  interests  of  companies  with  sanitation 
contracts — companies  such  as  his  own?  So  far,  no  cartonero — or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter — has  demanded  answers  to  this  and  a  much  larger  question:  Is 
it  Maori’s  hope  to  eliminate  the  cartoneros  all  together? 

“I  don’t  think  my  job  will  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  because  gar¬ 
bage  will  exist  forever,”  Rodriguez  says.  “But  it’s  going  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
cartoneros.  The  problem  is  that  if  [the  politicians]  want  to  get  rid  of  the  train, 
they  will  want  to  get  rid  of  the  trucks  another  day.  I  think  it’s  more  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  problem  than  anything  else.  Garbage  is  a  real  good  business. 


Every  day  new  rumors  spread. 

The  train  will  be  shut  down  in  two  months. 

No,  no,  two  weeks. 

No,  no,  two  days. 

I  heard  next  week. 

Estelle  Maris  Gomez  lurches  within  the  jolting  rush  of  a  White  Train  and 
listens  to  the  worried  gossip.  She  has  been  a  cartonero  since  1995,  when  she 
lost  her  maintenance  job.  She  works  four  p.m.  to  four  a.m.  every  day.  When 
Estelle  first  started  collecting  cardboard,  she  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
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good  clothing  she  found.  She  washed  the  pants,  dresses,  and  shirts  and  clothed 
her  twelve  children. 

Since  2002,  she  has  been  trying  to  organize  her  fellow  scavengers.  She 
calls  herself  the  president  of  Friends  of  the  Train,  a  fifteen-hundred-member 
union,  she  asserts,  before  conceding  that  only  a  few,  if  any,  attend  irregularly 
scheduled  membership  meetings. 

Today,  no  one  seems  interested  in  the  union.  Only  the  future  of  the  White 
Train  concerns  them. 

There  was  an  accident  at  another  station. 

The  train  is  not  shut  down,  just  delayed. 

Accident? 

Yesterday  it  was  really  late. 

Estelle,  bundled  in  a  corduroy  coat  and  a  wool  cap  that  conceals  her  short 
black  hair,  carries  a  clipboard  with  petitions  to  save  the  White  Trains.  She  tells 
the  cartoneros  their  concerns  should  energize  them  to  act.  She  urges  them  to 
sign  the  petitions. 

Together  we  can  do  things,  she  says.  One  alone  cannot. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  if  they  take  the  train  in  two  weeks? 

We’re  going  to  fight. 

Every  one  of  us  will  be  damaged  by  this. 

Fight  until  the  last  moment. 

We  should  burn  the  trains. 

But  then  what  would  be  left  for  us  to  use?  Estelle  asks. 

The  train  stops  at  Lisandro  de  la  Torre  station  where  several  cartoneros  get 
off.  They  push  out  their  carts  sagging  with  the  accumulation  of  a  night’s  work. 
Estelle  follows  them,  clipboard  in  hand,  and  works  the  platform.  Most  of  the 
cartoneros  ignore  her.  Instead,  they  continue  their  idle  conversations. 

Is  it  cold  in  the  United  States? 

No.  Our  winters  are  their  summers. 

Let’s  go  to  the  United  States  so  we  don’t  have  to  live  with  this  piece-of-shit  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  a  park  behind  the  station,  police  handcuff  a  cartonero.  Around  them, 
families  lounge  in  the  grass  and  watch,  temporarily  distracted  from  whatever 
had  previously  held  their  attention.  Crostas,  they  call  the  cartoneros.  Scrap. 
Bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Go  back  home,  puto,  a  cartonero  near  Estelle  shouts  at  the  police. 

No,  no,  Estelle  cautions  him.  Don’t  say  that. 

She  boards  another  White  Train  headed  back  toward  Victoria  station  and 
continues  pushing  her  petition.  Estelle  has  collected  one  hundred  twenty  sig¬ 
natures.  She  does  not  know  how  much  money  she  has  lost  recruiting  signatures 
instead  of  collecting  cardboard  herself.  But  if  she  doesn’t  do  this  and  the  trains 
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stop  running,  she’ll  be  screwed  just  like  everyone  else.  Someone,  she  reasons, 
must  collect  the  signatures.  What  good  they  will  do,  she  can’t  say,  but  she  feels 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  looking  at  the  filled  sheets  of  paper,  the  names 
scrawled  on  thin  blue  lines.  We  are  nothing  if  not  the  names  our  fathers  have 
given  us,  she  reasons.  She  decides  she  enjoys  doing  this  because  it  is  necessary. 

Estelle  stands  next  to  an  old  man  who  sits,  beside  his  cart,  in  a  cracked 
plastic  chair.  You  are  smart,  she  tells  him,  to  bring  your  own  chair.  He  smiles 
wearily.  He  injured  his  left  leg.  A  woman  beside  him  listens  to  his  woes.  He 
rolls  up  his  pants  leg  and  reveals  a  bruised  and  swollen  thigh.  The  woman 
makes  a  face.  She  has  children  in  school,  and  she  became  a  cartonera  when 
she  lost  her  job  at  a  pizzeria.  It’s  not  a  fortune,  she  says,  but  what  she  earns  as 
a  cartonera  is  enough  to  feed  them. 

We’ve  got  to  organize,  Estelle  tells  them  both. 

If  we  lose,  we’ve  got  nothing,  the  old  man  agrees. 

At  Victoria  station,  young  men  step  out  of  another  White  Train  bound  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  Estelle’s  train.  She  watches  them  saunter  on  the 
platform  collecting  their  carts  with  belligerent  self-assurance.  Rebels.  Young 
kids.  They  don’t  want  to  organize.  They  think  only  of  themselves.  Like  dogs, 
they  will  move  on  to  something  else  if  Macri  stops  the  trains.  They  think  only 
of  today.  Do  they  not  understand  that  she  fights  for  their  rights  too?  She  offers 
her  clipboard  to  a  woman  and  asks  if  she  has  signed  the  petition. 

I  am  hearing  the  train  will  stop  in  two  weeks,  the  woman  tells  Estelle. 

We  don’t  know  this. 

So  all  these  people  telling  me  this,  they  are  liars? 

No,  says  Estelle. 

We  need  the  train  to  keep  running  so  we  can  keep  working. 

Yes.  They  start  pressuring  us,  we  respond  with  protests.  If  they  continue,  there 
will  be  a  national  protest  with  the  support  often  thousand  people! 

The  woman  signs  the  clipboard,  energized  for  the  seconds  her  pen 
scratches  across  the  paper.  Estelle  watches  her,  feeling  the  undertow  of  ex¬ 
haustion  in  her  outstretched  arm,  the  weight  of  the  womans  hand  pressing 
down  on  the  clipboard  she  holds.  Tomorrow,  Estelle  must  put  aside  the  peti¬ 
tion  drive  and  go  out  with  her  cart.  If  she  had  as  many  pesos  as  signatures  she 
would  not  be  standing  here  now. 


Far  FROM  Victoria  station  in  the  posh  Palermo  District,  Maria  Cristina  Les- 
cano  stands  in  a  warehouse,  surrounded  by  bundles  of  cardboard,  and  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  efforts  of  women  such  as  Estelle.  She  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  organize  the  cartoneros.  She  was  one  herself. 

For  seven  years,  burning  with  shame,  she  picked  through  trash.  Then 
she  and  several  other  cartoneros  realized  they  made  more  money  when  they 
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pooled  everything  they  had  collected  and  sold  it  as  one  large  parcel,  rather 
than  cart  by  cart.  They  started  a  recycling  cooperative,  El  Ceibo,  named  after 
a  local  tree.  Today  Maria  employs  fifty-three  people.  The  have  an  established 
clientele  and  walk  door-to-door  collecting  recyclable  garbage. 

It’s  going  to  be  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  cartoneros,  she  says.  Now  she’s  seated 
at  a  desk  in  the  cool  shadows  cast  by  ceiling  beams.  Poor  people  have  always 
existed. 

Julia  Navarro,  one  of  her  staff  and  a  former  cartonero,  interrupts,  speaking 
excitedly. 

We  have  government  contracts,  Julia  explains.  Before  this  we  also  broke  into 
trash  bags.  But  now  we  are  more  important  than  the  cartoneros. 

Maria  glances  outside  at  a  swirl  of  old  money  that  has  been  discarded  and 
shredded  and  now  waltzes  in  the  clear  air,  a  multicolored  flurry  spilling  from 
black  plastic  garbage  bags  in  a  bizarre,  celebratory  tornado. 

When  we  started  this,  the  neighborhoods  didn’t  want  us.  Imagine  the  way  we 
looked  at  the  time,  Maria  says.  She  pulls  her  pink  sweatshirt  closer  to  her  chest 
and  blows  on  her  cold  hands.  Her  glasses  steam  and  she  wipes  them.  The  neigh¬ 
borhoods  were  scared  of  us.  We  went  from  working  at  night,  when  no  one  saw  us, 
to  working  in  the  day.  We  had  to  teach  our  employees  how  to  speak  to  people.  We 
identified  ourselves  with  uniforms. 

From  a  drawer  she  withdraws  pink  invoices,  unfurling  them  like  a  deck 
of  cards  on  her  desk,  a  sign  of  her  legitimacy  as  a  businesswoman.  Maria  sells 
cardboard  and  other  recyclable  goods  to  eight  local  companies. 

The  cartoneros  have  to  organize  themselves,  she  says.  The  White  Train  offers 
them  unity.  I  feel  sorry  for  them  because  there  is  no  overall  big  movement.  It’s  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle.  At  El  Ceibo  we  still  feel  marginalized  as  workers,  but  one  gets  used  to 
being  marginalized.  One  gets  used  to  anything. 

UNDER  A  bright  sun,  men  and  women  in  long  winter  coats  wait  for  their 
train  at  the  Martinez  station  downtown.  Shoppers  fill  the  sidewalks,  paus¬ 
ing  at  window  displays  or  ducking  into  coffee  shops.  A  TBA  official  paces  the 
platform,  notices  the  light  of  an  incoming  train.  He  watches  it  approach  and 
then  turns  to  the  waiting  men  and  women  and  urges  them  to  step  back.  The 
sound  of  the  train  grows  louder,  the  tracks  vibrating  with  the  weight  of  its  pas¬ 
sage,  and  it  emerges  fully  into  view.  A  White  Train  smeared  with  graffiti — Los 
Cartoneros,  Este  es  lo  nuestro— hurtles  past.  Disjointed  faces  stare  out 
through  the  barred  windows  and  a  blasting  backdraft  stirs  the  station  into  a 
swirl  of  paper  loosened  from  overstuffed  trash  cans.  Everyone  turns  against  the 
sting  of  biting  dust  and  the  train  roars  otherworldly  until  it  vanishes  and  the 
dust  settles  and  the  papers  fall  and  the  commuters  look  at  their  watches,  brush 
their  coats  clean  of  the  grit  of  this  upheaval. 
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A  PASSENGER  TRAIN  approaches  Victoria  station,  stops,  and  then  thrusts  faster 
and  faster  into  reverse. 

Word  spreads  among  the  commuters. 

The  cartoneros  have  blocked  the  tracks! 

Men  and  women  disembark  and  rush  down  a  street  toward  a  bus  stop. 
Shoe  heels  clipping  against  the  sidewalk.  Wrapped  in  coats,  ties  blown  over 
their  shoulders.  Scarves  wrapped  furiously  around  red  cheeks.  Their  breath, 
puffs  of  clouds  in  the  winter  wind. 

This  fucking  government  has  no  shame,  an  old  man  mutters,  his  sliver  hair 
unruffled.  Despite  all  the  commotion  everything  about  him  pristine,  smooth. 
A  briefcase  firmly  in  hand.  Only  his  commute  disrupted. 

Terrorists  stop  the  train  and  they  do  nothing!  he  says  and  curses  again. 

The  old  man  and  dozens  of  others  stand  in  lines  for  buses.  The  train  re¬ 
mains  motionless,  powerless  to  go  forward.  A  desolate  object.  Beneath  its  still 
wheels,  the  tracks  vibrate  with  the  sound  of  distant  voices  rising  and  rising 
until  the  shouts  of  an  angry  knot  of  cartoneros  burst  onto  the  tracks. 

We ’re  fighting  to  save  the  train! 

We  are  here  to  block  the  road  so  the  train  won’t  get  out! 

We  all  have  the  same  right  to  work.  Were  all  fighting  same  thing! 

We  want  train  to  keep  going! 

We  need  more  cars! 

Estelle  stands  to  one  side,  away  from  the  protesters.  She  does  not  know 
who  called  the  demonstration.  She  appears  intimidated  by  the  arrival  of  TBA 
officials.  Journalists  ask  her  to  comment,  and  she  tells  them  she  will  in  a  min¬ 
ute,  in  a  minute.  She  has  to  think. 

First  she  wanted  to  turn  in  the  petitions.  Then  she  planned  to  organize 
demonstrations  if  necessary.  Fearful  the  protest  will  antagonize  the  Macri  gov¬ 
ernment  further,  she  watches  in  amazement.  She  does  not  understand  what  is 

happening.  Her  fear  infects  others. 

The  police  will  come  and  take  us,  a  woman  warns  the  protesters. 

Our  kids  should  leave  right  now,  another  woman  shouts. 

Estelle  shrinks  from  the  faces  looking  toward  her  for  guidance,  dwarfed 
by  the  anger  rising  around  her.  Another  woman,  Coronel  Elsa  Mabel,  instead 

exhorts  the  crowd. 

We  must  fight  for  each  other!  she  calls  out. 

Yes,  a  man  complains,  but  since  last  week  I  can  t  work.  I  don  t  have  carts  like 

you  to  come  and  work.  Do  you  think  thats  right? 

Why  doesn’t  she  stay  inside?  a  commuter  complains  of  Coronel. 

Why  is  she  fighting?  another  commuter  says.  I  have  a  job  to  get  to. 

A  TBA  official  in  a  blue  uniform  approaches  Coronel.  Estelle  moves  farther 
away.  Coronel  faces  him,  pushed  by  the  crowd  until  they  stand  nose  to  nose. 
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(Above)  Commuters  leave  passenger  trains  in  Retiro,  the  main  station  of  downtown  Buenos  Aires, 

where  cartoneros  also  disembark. 

(Below)  Cartoneros  block  the  tracks  at  Victoria  Station  and  argue  among  themselves  as  they  protest 

plans  to  shut  down  the  White  Trains. 


You  cannot  stay  here  any  longer,  the  TBA  man  says.  It  has  already  been  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes. 

Can  you  give  us  a  solution?  Coronel  asks. 

That’s  what  we’re  trying  to  talk  about,  but  you  have  to  get  away  from  the  rails 

first. 

The  problem  with  the  trains  is  they  don’t  have  enough  cars,  a  man  shouts. 

The  TBA  man  gestures  and  talks.  The  crowd  shifts  to  give  his  roving  hands 
space.  He  steps  forward  and  they  move  back.  A  few  people  break  away  as  if 
he  had  some  how  loosed  them  from  orbit.  He  gestures  again  and  once  more 
steps  forward.  Additional  men  and  women  drop  off  from  the  glut  of  protesters. 
In  this  way,  through  the  quiet  ruthlessness  of  his  calm  manner,  he  herds  the 
crowd  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  tracks. 

Please  get  off  the  rails,  he  says  gently.  Let  the  train  pass. 

He  asks  Coronel  for  her  name.  He  promises  to  add  more  train  cars  for  the 
cartoneros.  But  he  needs  names  so  their  complaints  can  be  properly  heard. 
He  gestures,  steps  forward,  gestures,  steps  forward.  Behind  him,  some  car¬ 
toneros  move  their  carts  from  blocking  the  tracks.  The  space  where  Estelle 
stood  has  absorbed  her  until  she  stands  there  no  more.  Nothing  now  inhibits 
the  station. 

Coronel  stands  alone  with  the  TBA  man.  Then  she,  too,  leaves  wondering 
what,  if  anything,  was  gained. 

Does  the  TBA  man  know  what  he  is  talking  about?  Can  he  really  provide 
the  extra  cars?  Is  it  all  just  lies?  Coronel  rubs  her  face.  The  cartoneros  have  to 
wake  up.  This  is  everyone’s  fight.  Too  many  of  them,  she  worries,  believe  the 
trains  won’t  be  shut  down.  She  doesn’t  know  why  anyone  would  want  to  get  in 
their  way.  The  government  has  to  let  them  work. 

The  TBA  man  joins  commuters  on  the  platform.  He  watches  buses  cross¬ 
ing  the  tracks,  vendors  selling  phone  cards:  the  day  again  resumes  its  irresist¬ 
ible  rhythm,  the  unstoppable  tide  of  routine  that  makes  no  space  for  delays. 


In  THE  EVENING,  Coronel  readies  her  three  carts  for  the  nights  work.  When 
she  first  started  working  as  a  cartonera,  in  2001,  she  did  not  own  a  cart.  Just 
plastic  bags  that  she  filled  with  cardboard.  At  night,  she  camped  in  a  paik  by 
the  side  of  a  school. 

Coronel  shakes  her  head — her  long  black  hair  brushing  the  small  of  her 
back — and  rubs  her  face.  Those  days,  a  long  time  past.  And  still  she  scavenges. 

Inside  her  green  clapboard  house,  she  fills  a  bucket  with  water,  and  bathes. 
After  she  dries  herself,  she  puts  on  a  brown  sweater  and  dark  pants.  It  will  be 

cold. 

Clothes  for  the  next  two  days— sweatshirts  and  blue  jeans  and  socks— 
drape  the  back  of  a  wood  chair.  Also  set  aside  are  three  heavy  comforters.  She 
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moves  about  the  house  drying  her  hair.  Everything  she  owns,  a  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers,  bunk  bed,  pots  and  pans,  the  kitchen  stove,  she  found  in  garbage.  It  sur¬ 
prises  her,  the  things  people  discard.  A  washing  machine,  see?  It  still  works. 
Some  of  what  she  finds  her  husband,  a  painter,  restores  and  sells. 

She  collects  cardboard  Friday  night  through  Sunday  morning,  allotting 
just  five  hours  for  sleep.  Before  the  economic  crisis,  she  used  to  clean  houses 
and  sell  tortillas,  but  after  2001  her  family  needed  more.  Her  husband  has  a 
painting  job  tonight  and  won’t  be  home.  Coronel  will  pay  a  neighbor  twenty 
pesos  to  watch  their  daughter. 

Be  good,  she  tells  the  girl  and  kisses  her  forehead.  She  puts  a  ribbon  in  the 
girl’s  hair. 

You  take  a  shower? 

Yes. 

Did  you  perfume  your  body?  Even  your  butt? 

Yes. 

Coronel  kisses  her  again.  The  humiliation  of  picking  through  trash  means 
little  compared  to  the  pain  of  leaving  her  daughter. 

People  don’t  know  the  sacrifices  we  make,  she  says.  They  don’t  know  we  have 
less.  The  train  has  a  soul.  It’s  everything  to  the  cartoneros.  We  have  a  soul.  Human 
beings  ride  the  train,  not  ghosts. 

An  HOUR  AFTER  dropping  off  her  daughter,  Coronel  drags  her  three  carts  off 
a  White  Train  at  the  Nunez  station,  and  slips  on  a  reflective  orange  band.  She 
attaches  two  carts  with  a  belt  and  pulls  them  behind  her  as  she  pushes  the 
third  cart  with  her  free  hand. 

Apartment  buildings  line  the  sidewalk.  The  glow  of  streetlights  reflects 
off  her  band.  Flower-decorated  patios  jut  out  overhead,  and  music  drifts  with¬ 
out  direction,  dissipates  within  the  rumble  of  buses  and  trucks  and  cars  and 
the  chatter  of  cafe  couples  arm  in  arm  outside,  smoking  cigarettes.  Coronel 
leaves  two  of  her  carts  at  a  DVD  store.  A  sympathetic  manager  whom  she  has 
known  for  years  agrees  to  watch  them  for  her.  When  she  fills  one  cart,  she 
will  hide  it  at  her  campsite  and  return  for  the  remaining  two  and  continue 
working. 

She  walks  down  the  street.  A  car  horn  blares.  She  ignores  it  as  couples  on 
the  sidewalk  ignore  her,  though  she  walks  a  little  closer  to  the  curb.  The  lights 
of  an  intersection  change  and  break  her  stride.  With  her  hair  concealed  in  a 
long  stocking  cap,  she  has  the  appearance  of  an  elf  out-of-season,  dwarfed  in 
the  skewed  multicolored  glaze  of  billboard  lights  and  commotion. 

Fa  Faustina  Bar. 

Tucson  Steak  House. 

Victoria  Babalonia  DVD  Store. 
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Coronel  stops,  feels  a  garbage  bag  propped  against  a  lamppost.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  mix  paper  with  trash.  Through  the  plastic,  her  fingertips  sort  out  what 
might  be  recyclable. 

Nothing. 

When  she  first  started  scavenging,  she  was  a  mess.  She  didn’t  know  what 
to  take,  so  she  took  everything.  She  would  see  paper,  grab  it,  and  find  that  it 
was  filled  with  dog  shit. 

Trabaja  sucio,  she  says.  This  is  dirty  work. 

Coronel  empties  a  box  of  paperback  books  and  paper  sacks  and  throws  it 
all  in  her  cart.  She  continues  down  the  street. 

Aceituna  Pizzeria. 

Keira  Cafe. 

Plaza  de  Juegos. 

Coronel  finds  a  bag  of  fresh  bread,  which  she  leaves  for  other  cartoneros 
because  she  brought  food  with  her.  A  case  of  bottled  orange  juice,  however, 
she  keeps.  The  juice  expired  four  days  ago  but  the  bottles  weren’t  opened.  In 
another  trash  pile,  outside  a  Chinese  restaurant,  she  discovers  a  pane  of  glass. 
She  will  use  it  for  her  night  table. 

La  Parfumerie. 

Disco  Salsa. 

Maidenform  Bras,  Panties,  Shapewear. 

A  pizza  deliveryman  parks  outside  a  gated  apartment  complex  and  rings  the 
buzzer.  He  leans  on  his  motor  scooter  and  watches  Coronel  pushing  her  cart. 

You  are  the  worst  of  us,  he  says. 

She  stops  and  faces  him. 

I’m  not  the  worst.  How  much  do  you  make? 

One  hundred  fifty  pesos  a  day. 

I  make  more. 

A  woman  crosses  the  street  walking  a  miniature  pinscher.  The  click  of  her 
heels  on  the  pavement.  People  gather  in  a  courtyard  behind  the  apartment 
gate.  Their  voices  low.  Music.  Perhaps  a  party. 

Everyone  here  has  a  right  to  work,  Coronel  insists. 

Lick  my  dick,  the  deliveryman  says.  People  like  you  don  t  want  to  work. 

Coronel  walks  away.  She  must  fill  her  cart.  He  is  less  than  her.  This  is 
hard  work.  She  would  not  want  to  deliver  pizzas.  She  won’t  be  a  cartonera 
forever.  She  does  this  for  her  daughter.  She  won’t  work  near  construction 
sites  because  of  guys  like  him.  Motherfuckers!  He  must  have  been  burned 
by  a  woman  for  what  he  said  to  her.  Maybe  he  is  a  drug  addict.  She  doesnt 
know.  Fuck  him!  She  pushes  her  carts.  She  doesn’t  get  lonely.  She  focuses  on 
the  work.  She  feels  lonely  only  when  she  thinks  of  her  daughter,  and  when 
small  men  mock  her. 
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(Above)  Cartonera  Coronei  Elsa  Mabel  organizes  her  carts  outside  her  home. 

(Below)  Coronei  prepares  to  catch  a  White  Train  to  Nunez  Station. 

(Right)  Coronei  pulls  her  carts  with  a  bicycle  and  looks  for  garbage  to  inspect  for  recyclable  materials  to  sell. 


One  a.m. 

Coronel  sleeps.  She  camps  in  El  Barrio  Rojo  near  Nunez  station  beneath  a 
billboard  for  a  new  apartment  complex  with  a  pool  and  an  exercise  room. 

Weights.  Yoga.  Treadmill.  Medicine  balls. 

For  a  Better  Life. 

Two  transvestite  prostitutes  hustle  a  street  corner  nearby.  They  watch  out 
for  Coronel  between  tricks.  Her  comforters  hold  the  aromas  of  home,  and  she 
snuggles  beneath  them  and  dreams  of  her  daughter. 

In  the  darkness  of  this  hour,  boys  paste  cinema  advertisements  on  the 
sides  of  vacant  buildings,  around  frayed  campaign  posters  promoting  Macri. 
He  smiles  beside  his  smiling  wife  and  promises  va  a  estar  bueno  buenos 
AIRES.  It’s  Going  to  Be  a  Good  Buenos  Aires.  A  catchy  slogan.  A  play  on  the  city’s 
optimistic  name.  Like  promising  “It’s  Going  to  Be  a  Newer  New  York.”  Such 
pitches  are  aimed  at  voters  who  don’t  work  nights  picking  trash  or  pasting  up 
posters.  His  campaign  was  for  those  who  believe  Argentina  has  risen  above  its 
past  economic  woes  and  into  prosperous  times  again. 

The  cartoneros  remind  everyone  that  those  times,  should  they  return  at  all, 
won’t  include  opportunities  for  everyone.  That  some  will  be  left  behind  and 
be  forced  to  cope  on  their  own  as  they  do  now.  The  pocked  and  mottled  White 
Trains  run  like  a  daily  gash  across  Buenos  Aires,  the  dividing  line  between 
people  with  means  and  people  without. 

If  the  trains  remain,  Macri  faces  more  than  just  an  annoying  symbol  of 
poverty.  The  cartoneros  are  a  captive  audience  ripe  for  anyone  with  the  drive 
to  organize  them.  They  spend  hours  on  the  train  fretting  about  their  fate,  eager 
for  a  leader.  Perhaps  Estelle  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  Perhaps  Coronel.  Perhaps 
Cora  and  her  husband,  Omar.  Perhaps  young  Franco.  Perhaps  one  of  their  lis¬ 
teners.  A  leader  who  would  represent  not  just  the  cartoneros  but  all  of  the 
people  left  behind  by  the  economic  chaos  of  2001. 

It  seems  that  Macri  won’t  wait  for  that  day.  No,  the  train  must  go;  the 
cartoneros  must  be  controlled.  Controlled  before  they  understand  the  threat 
they  pose.  Soon  they  will  ride  passenger  trains  like  anyone  else.  What  does  it 
matter  if  there  are  not  enough  trucks  to  carry  their  carts?  That  is  not  the  point. 
Neutralize  the  threat.  The  cartoneros  must  blend  in  with  other  passengers  sit¬ 
ting  stop  after  stop,  numbed  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  other  people,  dormant, 
faceless  in  the  docile  trap  of  a  new  order.  The  last  thing  Buenos  Aires  needs  is 
a  socialist  boom  sweeping  South  America.  Let  Juan  Evo  Morales  Ayma  stay  in 
Bolivia.  Let  Hugo  Rafael  Chavez  Frias  stay  in  Venezuela.  Let  Macri  be  mayor 
so  as  to  pursue  the  Argentine  presidency  one  day. 

Coronel  sleeps.  She  has  potential  to  be  an  organizer  but  it  is  hard  to  lead 
when  she  must  work  such  exhausting  hours.  But  one  day  Coronel  or  someone 
like  her  may  not  need  sleep.  Macri  knows  this — as  strong  men  before  him  have 
known. 
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No,  of  course  Macri  cannot  wait.  Not  another  moment.  The  train  must  dis¬ 
appear  and  with  it  the  cartoneros.  He  smiles  forever  on  his  campaign  posters. 

It’s  going  to  be  a  good  Buenos  Aires. 

Coronel  sleeps. 

Sometime  after  midnight,  Sunday  morning,  Coronel  wakes  beneath  the 
cardboard  cave  she  had  made  for  herself  between  two  carts.  She  rises  and 
cleans  her  campsite.  When  she  finishes,  she  hides  her  broom  in  a  tree.  Wash¬ 
ing  with  a  bottle  of  water,  she  changes  clothes.  She  has  filled  her  three  carts 
with  cardboard,  paper,  a  fan,  some  carpet  and  nylon  wrapping  strips. 

She  sips  mate.  When  she  gets  home,  she  will  get  her  daughter  ready  and 
send  her  to  school.  Then  she  will  sleep.  She  sips  the  mate,  feels  the  drawn  taut¬ 
ness  in  her  tired  face.  When  she  gets  this  hungry,  when  she  thinks  her  ribs  are 
about  to  cave  in,  mate  gives  her  strength. 

Coronel  needs  to  be  strong.  Last  night,  a  man  stopped,  circled  around,  and 

stared  at  her. 

Do  you  like  men  or  women?  he  asked. 

Coronel  chased  him  with  piece  of  metal.  She  knows  she  was  not  wrong 
about  his  intentions. 

She  joins  other  cartoneros  at  Nunez  station.  A  man  she  has  known  for 
years  helps  her  push  the  carts  up  a  ramp  to  the  platform.  She  calls  him  King 
Kong.  Two  heads  think  better  than  one  even  if  they  don’t  have  a  lot  of  brains  be¬ 
tween  them,  she  says. 

You  look  like  the  Grinch,  she  tells  Kong. 

You  look  like  Olive  Oyl,  Kong  says. 

You  really  think  you’re  smart! 

Skinny  girl,  he  says.  You’re  taking  up  the  whole  platform  with  your  three  carts. 

They  stop  teasing  each  other  long  enough  to  help  the  half-dozen  cartone¬ 
ros  gathering  at  this  nomadic  hour  pull  their  overloaded  carts  onto  the  plat¬ 
form.  A  hodgepodge  of  plastic  stools,  heaters,  faucet  handles,  countless  pieces 
of  cardboard,  all  of  it  swaying  above  them  in  absurd  disjointed  stacks  that 
somehow  never  fall  but  shift  at  odd  angles  and  cut  the  pavement  with  unsteady 
shadows.  The  cartoneros  pause  in  the  labors,  frozen  like  figures  in  fading  da¬ 
guerreotypes— still,  solemn,  the  lines  of  generations  etched  on  their  faces. 

Streetlights  snap  off. 

Gray  light  spreads  into  day,  revealing  empty  streets  and  closed  shutters 

against  the  dawn  .  .  . 

Cartoneros!  Coronel  shouts.  Ready! 

.  .  .  and  the  hue  of  an  approaching  White  Train. 


*  *  * 
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(Overleaf)  Franco,  a  fourteen-year-old  cartonero,  pulls  his  cart  in  front  of  a  Buenos  Aires  car  dealership. 
(Above)  Coronel  looks  out  the  window  of  a  White  Train  on  her  way  to  Nunez  Station. 

(Below)  Cartoneros  traveling  at  night  on  a  White  Train  bound  for  Victoria  Station. 


Two  HOURS  LATER,  Coronel  hauls  her  carts  off  at  Savio  station.  The  train 
had  hit  a  truck  parked  alongside  the  tracks.  No  one  was  hurt  but  the  accident 
caused  delays. 

What’s  going  on  with  the  train?  asks  a  cartonero  who  arrived  before  her. 

There  was  an  accident,  Coronel  explains. 

I  thought  they  were  going  to  add  cars. 

I  don’t  know. 

But  Estelle  said  . . . 

She  can’t  speak  for  us,  Coronel  insists.  We  have  to  speak  for  ourselves.  We’ve 
got  to  unite  and  say  what  we  want. 

At  the  deposito  three  blocks  away,  Coronel  unloads  her  carts  onto  a  scale. 
A  bare  bulb  hangs  over  her  and  the  damp  stink  of  mildewed  cardboard  presses 
in  on  her.  A  man  reads  the  weight  and  writes  it  down.  For  thirty-six  hours  of 
work,  she  has  earned  one  hundred  sixty-six  pesos,  about  fifty-five  dollars. 

I’m  happy,  Coronel  says.  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  shoes  I’m  using  for 
work.  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  jacket  I  got  last  week  because  of  the  cold. 
And  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  buy  a  few  things  I  need  at  home  for  the  house.  So  yes.  I’m 
happy.  For  two  days  it’s  a  good  salary.  A  lot  of  sacrifices,  but  it’s  worth  it. 

The  White  Train  carries  us. 

Into  the  night,  holding  the  walls  for  balance.  Our  cell  phones  provide 
blinking  light  to  see  by,  and  we  stand  pale-faced  and  temporary  in  the  brief 
light  before  the  dark  and  the  movement  of  the  train  consume  us  again.  We  pass 
cups  of  mate.  Always  mate  to  fill  us  and  keep  us  warm.  The  wires  from  broken 
ceiling  lights  remind  us  that  the  train,  like  ourselves,  has  been  recycled  into 
something  new.  To  that  we  drink,  and  to  good  finds  on  the  street  tonight. 

Throughout  Buenos  Aires  the  lights  are  out.  Soccer  stadiums  stand  empty. 
Bus  stops  offer  spaces  with  none  to  occupy  them.  The  streets  lie  beyond  us 
with  no  one  upon  them,  in  a  profound  silence  not  broken  even  by  the  rush  of 
the  train. 

Cartoneros!  Ready! 

The  train  passes  Savio  station.  Garin  station.  Victoria  station.  Nunez  sta¬ 
tion.  And  all  the  stations  in  between.  Then  it  leaves.  Mile  upon  desolate  mile, 
the  hoarse  sorrows  of  its  engines  burrow  into  the  night.  Then  it  stops  down¬ 
town  and  lets  us  off.  We  stand  on  the  platform  with  our  carts  and  watch  the 
fading  light  of  the  train,  until  it  disappears  and  what  we  have  left  is  ourselves 
and  our  need,  alone  in  the  silence. 

But  we  are  here.  We  exist. 

Let  us  work.  □ 
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Giclee  Prints  by  Rna  de  Orbegoso 
Poems  by  Odi  Gonzales 

Translated  from  the  Quechua  by  Fredy  Roncalla 


The  Virgins  parade  through  the  city.  On  Cusco  sidewalks,  in  parks  and  pla¬ 
zas,  their  faces  brush  against  businessmen,  beggars,  girls  in  plaid  skirts  with 
schoolbags  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Someone  may  look  up  and  see  Our  Lady 
of  Cocharcas  enthroned  above  the  curb  or  ducking  down  a  cobblestone  al¬ 
leyway,  baroque  wings  flapping.  Saint  Rose  of  Lima  may  bump  into  a  woman 
carrying  groceries  as  the  streetlight  changes. 

Spanish  colonial  art  is  famous  for  its  Virgins.  Peruvian-born  artist  Ana  de 
Orbegoso  wanted  to  create  a  series  of  images  that  would  both  pay  tribute  to 
and  critique  that  tradition.  She  appropriated  Spanish  images  of  the  saints  and 
Virgins,  and  then  used  modern  photographic  techniques  to  replace  the  docile, 
European  faces  with  the  faces  of  the  Peruvian  women  of  today.  Her  giclee 
prints  superimpose  the  new  over  the  old,  the  empowered  over  the  objectified, 
drawing  attention  to  both. 

But,  instead  of  confining  the  works  in  art  galleries,  de  Orbegoso  wanted  to 
make  the  Virgins  a  part  of  the  modern  landscape— Urban  Virgins.  She  turned 
copies  of  each  collage  into  a  costume  for  her  accomplices  to  wear  on  a  walk¬ 
ing  tour  of  Cusco.  Picture  an  unlucky  employee  lumbering  between  sandwich 
boards,  and  you’ll  have  some  idea  of  the  scene,  but  instead  of  advertisements 
they’re  walking  works  of  art. 
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By  this  juxtaposition  of  colonial  imagery  with  city  environments,  de  Or- 
begoso  hoped  to  show  that  these  icons  were  never  part  of  the  world  they  in¬ 
habited.  Instead,  they  embodied,  and  were  used  to  impose,  European  values 
and  standards  on  the  conquered  Americas.  According  to  de  Orbegoso,  the  co¬ 
lonial  Virgin  was  propaganda,  promoting  “the  ideals  to  which  native  women 
were  supposed  to  strive — purity,  benevolence,  and  compliance.”  Like  the  Holy 
Mother,  they  should  be  blank,  silent,  and,  preferably,  as  white  as  possible. 

Imperial  conquest  is  more  than  physical  subjugation;  it  colonizes  bod¬ 
ies,  minds,  and — most  dangerously — imaginations.  Along  with  muskets  and 
disease,  the  Spanish  brought  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  culture. 
Colonized  artists,  de  Orbegoso  says,  were  forced  to  reject  their  native  art  forms 
in  order  to  mimic  the  Spanish  style.  Express  yourself,  if  you  must,  the  Spanish 
said,  but  our  way,  not  yours.  In  Urban  Virgins,  de  Orbegoso  rejects  the  oppres¬ 
sive  legacy  of  colonial  vision  by  replacing  the  anonymous  saints  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  living  women.  In  place  of  the  ideal,  she  offers  the  real— a  new  kind 
of  icon. 

While  the  colonial  Virgin  was  a  static  representation  of  a  complex  real¬ 
ity,  de  Orbegoso’s  Virgins  embody  the  intricacies  of  South  America,  of  Peru, 
of  Cusco,  which  she  calls  a  “fusion  of  European  and  indigenous  cultures  .  .  . 
where  colonial  structures  superimpose  Inca  walls,  and  Christian  beliefs  coexist 
with  Andean  spirituality.”  The  Virgins  are  surrounded  by  trappings  of  the  old 
and  new,  symbols  of  prosperity,  poverty,  celebration,  and  tragedy.  At  their  feet: 
flames  and  flowers,  dancers,  begging  children,  escaped  slaves. 

In  the  suite  presented  here,  de  Orbegoso’s  prints  are  paired  with  persona 
poems  by  Odi  Gonzales.  Gonzales  was  born  and  raised  in  Cusco;  before  he  met 
de  Orbegoso,  he  had  published  a  book  of  poems,  La  escuela  de  Cusco  (The  Cusco 
School ),  in  the  personae  of  the  anonymous  Indian  painters  who  worked  depict¬ 
ing  Christian  saints,  Virgins,  and  archangels  in  Peru’s  highland  monasteries  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend,  and  Ana 
asked  if  Odi  would  consider  writing  a  poem  to  each  of  her  images.  “When  I 
saw  the  first  collages,”  Gonzales  says,  “I  was  truly  astonished.  Ana’s  work  was 
so  stimulating  that  I  just  started  writing.” 

And,  appropriately,  he  began  writing  in  Quechua  (the  official  language  of 
the  Inca  Empire),  which  he  had  grown  up  speaking.  “Like  Ana,  I  am  trying  to 
make  an  intercultural  statement  by  mixing  languages,  mixing  cultures,”  says 
Gonzales.  “Quechua  is  an  ancient  oral  language,  in  which  you  have  to  translate 
ideas,  concepts  from  this  culture  into  another.  That  is  hard,  but  I  always  have 
the  ancient  heritage  of  my  Quechua  culture  with  me.  I  feel  in  Quechua.”  The 
resulting  poems  both  explicate  and  interpret  the  images,  adding  extra  layers 
to  each  collage.  The  once-anonymous  Virgins  tell  their  own  stories;  they  take 
back  from  colonial  art  the  power  to  represent,  interpret,  and  prophesy.  Saint 
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Rose  of  Lima,  the  first  saint  born  to  the  Americas,  announces,  “I  am  Rosa.  Flo¬ 
rist  of  Five  Corners.  Gate  of  Flowers  .  .  .  Cusco  will  flower.” 

In  Gonzales’s  poems,  the  Virgins  embrace  their  role  in  the  modern  world 
in  opposition  to  an  idealistic  Fleaven.  Here,  Rosa  says,  is  “an  intricate  tapestry 
of  landscapes.”  The  Virgin  of  the  North,  her  arms  spread  in  blessing,  says  she 
does  not  need  “the  vaulted  niche  in  the  choral  balcony  of  a  cathedral  .  .  .  the 
naves  of  the  old  haven  of  a  parochial  temple  /  My  altar — like  a  Bedouin  tent — 
stands  up  in  the  desert  /  My  watery  kingdom  sprouts  in  the  meadows  of  sandy 
rivers.” 

These  are  democratized  Virgins.  Occasionally,  they  lament  the  loss  of  some 
ornate  enchantment  they  might  have  had  as  impervious  ideals.  The  Immacu¬ 
late  Virgin,  left  like  an  ordinary  woman  “at  the  corner  of  Procuradores  and 
Comercio  streets,”  asks  “where  are  my  believers,  the  followers  of  my  sacred 
tours?”  She  is  stranded  on  the  curb:  “Cusco.  Plaza  de  Armas,  2  a.m.  /  Heavy 
trucks  go  back  and  forth.” 

The  Virgin  of  Mercy  justifies  this  shift  from  the  ideal  to  the  real.  The  art  of 
the  colonial  era  offered  the  Americas  “fat  little  angels  carrying  banners”  and 
meek  white  women— art  that  was  lying  to  itself  and  its  audience.  The  collabo¬ 
ration  of  de  Orbegoso  and  Gonzales,  by  contrast,  honors  the  genuine  flesh- 
and-blood  women  of  Peru.  It  recognizes  the  real  “little  martyrs  of  Almudena 
temple,”  the  “street-working  children,”  the  empowered  and  the  needy.  Colonial 
art  celebrated  “seraphim  playing  lute[,]  .  .  .  misty  distances”  instead  of  mean¬ 
ing,  but  these  Virgins  offer  a  better  kind  of  Mercy — the  love  of  what  exists,  the 
worship  of  what  we  are— art  in  action,  women  in  the  world. 


— Honor  Jones 
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My  firm  flesh,  profane.  Young  and  supple,  abundant  half-breed 
bringing  health  to  the  poor 
I  am  not  Magdalena,  Hemorroisa,  the  Samaritan, 
the  Adulteress 

I  am  not  the  Moreneta,  the  virgin  blackened  by  the  fume  of  the  candles 


of  the  wild  believers 

I  am  Rosa.  Florist  of  Five  Corners.  Gate  of  flowers. 
Quinoa  patch.  Unwed  provincial  mother.  I  say: 
Lima  will  perish,  Cusco  will  flower 


My  cape  waves.  My  cape  fits  my  young  mare  waist.  In  my  fingers  the  ring, 

the  palm  of  martyrdom 

In  my  back-cradle  my  baby  is  not  the  Child-Virgin  weaving 
Not  the  Child  of  the  Thorns.  Or  is  it? 

Is  it  Satuco,  Santusa,  Julico,  a  portrait  of  his  father 
that  kicks  and  cries:  a  nipple 
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Today,  Tuesday  the  first.  Day  of  San  Gerardo,  patron  saint  of  tailors 

and  dressmakers 

Moving  festival  of  Maria  Santisima  of  Transit 
there  are  no  ukukus,  qhapaq  qollas,  teralas,  saqras,  or  scissor 

dancers 

No  troupes  for  the  Pillpinto  nation 

Today  cimarron  fugitives  dance  for  me.  Stamping  in  the  sacred  salt  flats 
an  intricate  tapestry  of  landscapes 


My  embroidered  shawl  of  flowers, 
the  anonymous  artisan  of  Pampachiri? 

The  crown  of  roses  and  the  pair  of  sweet  cherubs 
are  the  adornments  for  the  fiesta 
of  my  daughter’s  birthday 
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My  skirt  goes  around  eight  times.  Region:  Yunga-Altiplano 
My  Castilian  center  skirt,  embroidered  by  the  linen  weavers  of  Lucre 

honoring  my  attire 

My  hair  is  the  braid  of  a  young  woman  from  Langui 

The  town  in  the  background  could  be  Pisac  as  seen  from  the  Taray  overview 
the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  from  the  Cuesta  de  Animas.  Switchbacks. 
on  this  hill  the  Virgin’s  bearers  gave  up 
“Take  me  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Natives,”  I  said 
but  they  left  me  here  like  a  Tired  Boulder 

Mondays — the  cattle  fair — venders  visit  me 
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My  morning  shower  at  the  gate  of  the  red  birds 
The  mouthwash 

The  diligent  cleaning  of  the  intimate  parts 
—immersion  in  the  Tambomachay  springs— 
are  my  ceremonies  of  eternal  cleansing: 
at  age  ten 

I  was  taken  forcefully  at  the  urinal  of  the  princess 

Calf  of  the  thermal  springs 
Little  children  sick  with  fear  swirl  around  me 
they  look  for  my  maternal  breast 
the  smell  of  milk? 

At  the  gate  of  thunder 
appear  those  who 
call  back  the  scared  spirits 
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Cattle  brander,  tamer,  salt  dealer 
butcher,  pork  castrator,  bird  breeder 
hidden-treasure  hunter,  food  seller 
these  are  the  jobs  in  God’s  kingdom 

For  us 

the  sea  is  our  field 

Weaned  with  cetacean  bile,  my  little  brothers, 
a  prodigious  family,  and  I 
the  firstborn  daughter 
wait  the  return  of  my  father  the  fisherman 
who  went  to  sea 
three  days  ago 
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Although  I  am  not  from  the  highlands 
fissures,  corners,  watersheds,  ravines 
I  have  the  pride,  the  erect  neck 
of  the  llama  herds,  first  ladies 
ladies  crossing  crevices  and  depressions 

I  do  not  have  the  vaulted  niche  in  the  choral  balcony  of  a  cathedral 
in  the  naves  of  the  old  haven  of  a  parochial  temple 
My  altar — like  a  Bedouin  tent — stands  up 
in  the  desert 

My  watery  kingdom  sprouts  in  the  meadows  of  sandy  rivers 

The  subtle  bow  of  my  father— northern  rider— 
upholds  the  heritage  of  the  northern  kingdoms: 
my  blood 
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Golden  dalmatic,  my  tight  clothing 
reveals  the  body  that  it  covers, 
designer  of  the  Florentine  school? 

The  burning  cinnamon  color  of  my  face 
was  plastered  with  weasel  bile, 
the  master  of  Pitumarca? 

The  troupe  of  children, 
fat  little  angels  carrying  banners? 
seraphims  playing  lute,  trumpet-playing  angels? 
not  misty  distances  alone 
The  little  martyrs  of  Almudena  temple 
street-working  children 
Clothing  of  angular  folds,  flying  capes 
cave  ornamentation 
Paracas  shawl? 

The  author’s  signature  is  a  bird  hidden 
in  the  layers  of  varnish 
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I  am  not  a  scarecrow  of  the  wheat  fields,  nor  of  my  flowering  potato  patches 

a  Caracoto  troupe  dancer? 

Since  the  death  of  my  husband,  of  my  beheaded  children 
slaughtered  like  sheep  /  massacre  of  the  innocent  saints 
I  became  the  head  of  the  resistance 
in  the  war  zone 

I  fight  against  murderers  from  both  sides 

Chariots  of  fire  fly  around  me.  My  decimated  battalions 
boil  in  my  head.  Wandering  souls 
My  march  ends  in  humble  cemeteries 
tombs  where  I  buried  my  dead.  It  is  there  I  weep 
and  clean  my  musket 
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v////ur, 


Cusco.  Plaza  de  Armas,  2  a.m. 

Heavy  trucks  go  back  and  forth  in  my  memory.  Via  Crucis. 

Where  are  my  believers,  the  followers  of  my  sacred  tours 
at  midnight?  Where  are  the  backpackers  and  the  VIP  tourists? 

Brichera,  Andean  lover.  Sensual  rider  in  praying  posture 

Klaus 

that  huge  Aryan  banner  no  longer  waves  inside  me 
And  what  of  the  Nordic  Brotherhood 
of  the  Holy  Drinkers  of  Plaza  Regocijo? 

And  the  Yauri  herders?  And  the  Quiquijana  potters? 

And  the  United  Union  of  Silversmiths  and  the  Guilders  of  San  Bias?  Who  knows? 
They  have  put  me  here,  on  my  platform, 
at  the  corner  of  Procuradores  and  Comercio  streets.  Not  even 
the  fanatic  widows  who  call  me  the  Beauty  of  the  Cathedral  ask  for  me. 

My  faithful  followers,  my  parade  is  gone.  Are  they  false  witnesses,  taking  refuge 
at  the  Ukukus  bar?  Do  they  drink  double  inka  shots  in  the  Kamikaze? 

Do  they  start  flying  at  Mile  Zero,  in  the  whorehouse  of  Santutis? 

The  kids  at  my  feet  offer  punch  and  cigarettes 
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A  Love  Story 


by  Cabriela  Wiener 


additional  reporting  by  Rose  Liz  Vicelli  Leon 


Translated  by  Carolina  De  Robertis 


Photographs  by  Cecilia  Jurado  Chueca 


i  t’s  almost  the  regular  story.  Boy  meets  girl.  Boy  and  girl  fall  in  love,  move 
in  together,  have  a  baby.  Then,  boy  and  girl  fall  out  of  love,  move  out  and  on 
to  live  separate  and  sometimes  lonely  lives.  But  in  this  story,  the  boy  changes 
his  name  to  Vanesa  and  becomes  a  Paris  prostitute,  while  the  girl  calls  herself 
Michael  and  stays  behind.  They  had  met  in  their  neighborhood  in  Lima,  and 
for  a  while  Vanesa  didn’t  know  that  Michael  had  once  been  an  Amelia,  any 
more  than  Michael  knew  Vanesa  was  born  Melvin.  He  thought  she  was  a  guy 
and  she  thought  he  was  a  girl.  One  night,  Melvin  stayed  over  at  Amelia’s  house. 
She  slept  and  he  didn’t,  so  he  woke  her: 

“Hey,  you’re  not  a  man,  are  you?” 

Amelia  half-opened  her  eyes. 

“You’re  not  a  woman,  either.  So  let  me  sleep.” 

Melvin  embraced  her  and  they  slept. 

But  in  the  days  that  followed,  neither  of  them  knew  what  to  do  with  the 
relationship.  There  was  no  room  in  Amelia’s  head  for  the  possibility  of  being 
with  a  man;  she  was  a  lesbian.  And  butch.  And  a  virgin.  Nothing  fit. 

For  Melvin,  it  was  almost  as  complicated.  He  considered  himself  a  femi¬ 
nine  person,  but  he’d  always  liked  the  role  of  protector.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
he  was  a  man.  And  his  male  hormones  urged  him  to  act  like  Amelia’s  husband. 
He’d  go  looking  for  her  on  the  street  corners  of  Lima’s  rougher  neighborhoods, 
where  she  often  gathered  with  her  friends  to  drink.  He  went  there  to  fight  with 
all  the  men  who  disrespected  her. 

Vanesa/Melvin  (above)  and  Michael/Amelia 
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“Look,  papito,”  Melvin  said,  “it’s  fine  that  you  look  like  a  man  but  you  re  not 
a  man.  First  you  act  tough,  but  I’m  the  one  who  ends  up  picking  up  the  pieces. 
I’m  the  husband  here.  Let’s  go  home,  dammit.” 

In  bed  and  alone,  the  who’s-who  of  social  complexities  evaporated.  Instead 
of  Melvin  or  Vanesa,  Amelia  or  Michael,  they  just  used  pet  names.  Melvin 
called  Amelia  “gordita,”  and  Amelia  called  Melvin  “cholo.” 

When  he  was  drunk  Melvin  would  yell  at  Amelia.  “You’re  my  woman,”  he’d 
shout.  “When  I  met  you,  you  were  just  a  girl  and  I  made  you  a  woman.” 


I  ve  arrived  in  Pari*  this  morning  on  a  direct  flight  from  Barcelona,  with 
my  cell  phone  dead  and  my  breasts  full  of  milk.  In  order  to  come  here  I’ve  left 
my  three-month-old  baby  behind,  but  my  breasts  don’t  seem  to  have  figured 
this  out;  they  continue  their  unstoppable  production  of  food  and  from  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  next  I  fear  they’ll  burst.  I  feel  so  guilty  for  having  left  my  daughter 
that  I  wonder  whether  this  growing  discomfort  might  be  my  just  punishment. 
The  worst  part  is  that  I  don’t  see  Vanesa  anywhere.  It’s  rush  hour  in  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  and  the  loudspeakers  resound  with  security  warnings  that  are  more 
and  more  obscure — they  keep  shouting  something  to  do  with  shampoo  and 
liquid  explosives.  The  phone  cards  in  France  are  terrible.  Melvin — I  call  her 
Vanesa — answers  the  phone  sounding  as  if  she’s  been  sleeping  with  a  terrible 
hangover.  She  shows  up  an  hour  later. 

She  offered  to  pick  me  up  from  the  airport  and  host  me  in  her  apartment 
this  weekend.  Based  on  what  she  said,  everything  is  going  phenomenally  well 
for  her.  She  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  had  a  car,  and 
an  apartment,  and  that  she  spoke  French  very  well.  She  added  that  she  was 
thinking  about  studying  theater  and  that  she  currently  worked  “on  something 
to  do  with  the  internet,”  but  that  she’d  explain  it  to  me  later. 

Vanessa  is  a  transvestite,  although  she  self-identifies  as  transsexual,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  has  not  undergone  a  surgical  sex  change.  In  Lima,  the  Gay, 
Lesbian,  Bisexual,  and  Trans  (GLBT)  collective  utilizes  the  term  Trans  to  group 
together  transvestite,  transsexual,  and  transgender  identities.  The  boundaries 
are  never  clear  enough  for  simple  definitions. 

I’d  met  Vanesa  four  years  earlier  in  Kapital,  the  largest  discotheque  in 
Comas,  one  of  the  most  populated  and  bustling  neighborhoods  of  northern 
Lima.  At  that  time,  Vanesa  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  queens  of  nightlife  and 
she  captured  every  gaze  with  her  sculpted  figure  and  red  hair.  Soon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  I  learned  that  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  following  the  route  to  Europe 
and  prosperity  that  so  many  transgendered  Peruvians  had  traveled  before  her. 
I  hadn’t  seen  her  since,  until  now. 

Vanesa  arrives  at  the  airport  hours  late,  and  without  any  car  in  sight.  At  a 
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distance,  she  looks  the  same  as  she  did  four  years  ago,  but  up  close  something 
seems  to  have  deteriorated  or  disappeared  forever.  She  is  very  thin  and  her 
bony,  boyish  face  is  almost  lost  among  her  curls,  which  are  recently  washed 
and  have  not  been  dried.  She  has  not  put  on  makeup.  She  is  wearing  tight  jeans, 
white  boots,  and  a  turtleneck  sweater.  Despite  the  cold,  she  wears  no  coat.  For 
a  “transsexual,”  she’s  not  that  showy,  and  I  sense  that  she  wants  to  be  seen  as  a 
normal  woman.  Her  delicate  build  and  diminutive  size  allow  her  to  pass. 

Once  we  recognize  each  other,  we  walk  toward  the  train  and  I  notice  for 
the  first  time  how  the  indiscreet  gazes  of  men  and  women  follow  that  still- 
voluptuous  body.  Her  potent,  truck-driver’s  voice  surprises  them. 

“Don’t  you  know  someone  in  Spain  who  might  want  to  marry  me?”  she  asks. 

Vanesa  flirts  with  all  the  men  who  look  at  her.  Every  time  she  sees  a  more 
or  less  attractive  one  pass,  she  says  to  me,  “there  goes  my  husband.”  She  pur¬ 
sues  one  of  them,  shouting:  “Don’t  go,  I’m  the  woman  of  your  dreams.”  Then, 
in  Spanish,  “Should  I  suck  it  for  you?”  The  Frenchmen  look  at  her  as  if  she 
were  asking  them  for  the  time. 


I  have  /Seen  Serenaz^O,  a  neighborhood  security  corps  in  Lima,  let  loose 
its  dogs  and  wield  nightsticks  and  tear  gas  against  transsexuals.  I’ve  seen  news 
coverage  of  the  sweeps  through  Pampa  de  las  Locas— “crazy  women’s  prairie”— 
one  of  the  areas  where  Lima’s  poorest  transvestites  work.  I’ve  heard  of  police 
operations  with  names  such  as  Prophylaxis  2006 — despite  the  fact  that  sex 
work  is  not  criminalized  in  Peru.  I’ve  read  in  the  papers  about  organized  gangs 
like  the  now-defunct  Mojarras,  named  after  a  kind  of  knife,  whose  mission  was 
to  attack  transvestites  and  sex  workers. 

Now  and  then  one  hears  about  a  transvestite  brutally  murdered  under 
‘strange  circumstances”  in  her  hair  salon  or  apartment.  According  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Homosexual  Movement  of  Lima  (Mhol),  more  than  five  hundred 
homosexuals,  including  transvestites,  lesbians,  and  gays,  were  arrested  on  the 
streets  of  various  Peruvian  cities  last  year,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
detentions  were  accompanied  by  police  violence. 

Although  homosexuality  is  not  illegal  in  Peru,  same-sex  marriage  is  out¬ 
lawed  across  Latin  America  (see  sidebar  on  p.  89),  and  there  is  no  antidiscrimi¬ 
nation  law,  let  alone  any  specific  legal  protection  for  the  transgendered,  such 
as  the  gender-identity  law  recently  approved  in  Spain.  In  Peru,  if  someone 
were  to  see  you  kissing  your  same-sex  partner  in  the  supermarket,  they  could 
call  the  police  and  ask  you  to  leave.  The  only  excuse  they  would  need  to  offer 
is  that  “such  behavior  is  not  permitted  here.” 

In  the  national  survey  on  social  exclusion  conducted  in  2005  by  the  NGO 
Women’s  Right  Defense— Defensa  de  los  Derechos  de  la  Mujer  (Demus)— the 
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homosexual  community  emerged  as  one  of  the  groups  most  discriminated 
against,  in  a  nation  riddled  with  inequalities.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Peruvians 
interviewed  said  they  think  it’s  “wrong”  for  two  people  of  the  same  gender  to  have 
sexual  contact.  And  30  percent  still  believe  homosexuality  is  a  mental  illness. 

In  the  midst  of  that  repressive  landscape,  the  trans  community  has  formed 
its  own  private  ghetto.  It  even  has  its  own  language.  They  speak  “hungarito,”  a 
strange,  coded  jargon.  Vanesa  speaks  it  with  her  Peruvian  friends  in  Paris.  She 
says  it  came  about  as  a  way  of  throwing  off  the  police.  The  words  are  created  by 
adding  syllables  and  beginning  them  with  the  consonants  s  and  r.  For  example, 
“heserellosoro  gusuruys”  means  “hello  guys!” 

As  an  exercise,  try  saying,  in  hungarito,  this  prayer  that  I  once  heard  from 
a  transsexual  in  Lima:  “Dear  God,  make  me  invisible  to  the  police.” 


€nn 

ries.  She  and  Melvin  would  not  be  able  to  have  children.  They  wanted  a  baby 
so  badly  they  decided  to  take  in  an  infant  whose  anonymous  mother  was  going 
to  abort  her  in  a  clandestine  clinic.  A  month  later,  however,  Amelia  discovered 
she  was  pregnant,  and  they  left  the  “adopted”  child  in  the  care  of  an  aunt. 

It  had  taken  them  months  to  make  love.  They  lived  with  Amelia’s  mother 
in  her  modest  house,  and  they  all  three  slept  in  the  same  bed.  But  one  night 
the  mother  didn’t  come  to  bed.  Amelia  escaped  to  the  sofa.  Melvin  told  Ame¬ 
lia  that  he  wanted  to  sleep  with  her  and  he  gave  her  his  word  as  a  man  that 
nothing  would  happen.  His  word  as  a  man  wasn’t  worth  anything.  A  couple  of 
gay  people  had  heterosexual  sex.  Amelia  forgot  that  Melvin  was  a  man  with  a 
woman’s  body.  And  that’s  why  she  liked  it.  Months  later,  Valery  was  born. 

When  Valery  was  still  a  baby,  Melvin  pretended  to  breastfeed  her.  After  a 
short  while,  the  little  girl  was  reaching  for  her  dad’s  silicone  breast.  But  she 
knew  who  was  who.  Asked  to  bring  Amelia’s  shoes  over,  Valery  would  reach  for 
the  rugged  sneakers  and  not  Melvin’s  golden  high  heels.  If  Amelia  put  on  pant¬ 
ies  instead  of  boxer  shorts,  Valery  asked  why  she’d  put  on  her  daddy’s  clothes. 
Melvin  would  tell  Valery  that  when  she  grew  up,  the  high  heels  would  be  for  her. 
Amelia,  for  her  part,  took  her  daughter  to  watch  neighborhood  soccer  games. 

Valery  wasn’t  like  those  children  adopted  by  homosexual  couples,  children 
whom  the  Church  considers  endangered  by  the  lack  of  a  family.  No,  she  did 
not  have  two  moms  or  two  dads.  She  had  feminine  and  masculine  role  models. 
She  had  a  dad  and  a  mom.  Even  though  the  rest  of  it  was  all  mixed  up. 

Amelia  believes  that  Valery  will  do  very  well  with  her  dad  being  a  “sissy” 
and  her  mom  being  a  “butch.”  But  she  hopes  that  as  an  adult  she’ll  be  a  femi¬ 
nine  girl,  for  her  own  good.  When  she  suggests  sneakers  to  Valery,  she’s  re¬ 
lieved  to  see  Valery  choose  the  heels  instead. 


ecoHo^iy&b  told  Amelia  that  hers  was  a  case  of  underdeveloped  ova- 
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“We  are  not  prepared  for  that  step,”  Juan  Pablo  Pineda  said,  his  hand  pushing  hot 
chocolate  aside  to  cup  my  arm.  He  gestured  around  the  crowded  cafe.  “It's  like 
today  we  are  dressed,  and  tomorrow,”  he  leaned  in  grinning,  "we  are  topless.” 
Charm  aside,  this  was  not  a  change  he  recommended.  "We  need  slow  steps.” 

Juan  Pablo,  Angela  Camelo,  and  I  were  discussing  gay  rights  at  a  Juan  Val¬ 
dez — imagine  a  Colombian  version  of  Starbucks — in  the  ritziest  section  of  Bo¬ 
gota.  The  latest  news  was  the  unexpected  defeat  of  a  bill  before  the  Senate 
intended  to  grant  equal  rights  to  gay  and  lesbian  couples.  Many  larger  Latin 
American  cities,  including  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Brazil's  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  have  passed  laws  permitting  civil  unions,  but  passage  of  this  bill,  which  had 
the  support  of  conservative  President  Alvaro  Uribe,  would  have  made  Colombia 
the  first  Latin  American  country  to  accord  limited  marital  rights — health  insur¬ 
ance,  inheritance,  social  security — to  gay  couples. 

Angela,  a  tiny  industrial  engineer  with  a  torrent  of  ponytailed  black  hair,  fa¬ 
vored  total  rights — including  adoption  and  marriage — while  Juan  Pablo  argued 
that  Colombians  weren't  ready  for  that.  Polls  indicate  that  he  is  in  the  major¬ 
ity.  Most  Colombians  oppose  gay  civil  unions  and  adoption  rights  for  same-sex 
couples,  but  for  such  an  overwhelmingly  Catholic  country  that  same  majority  is 
surprisingly  approving  of  the  legislation  as  proposed — and  remarkably  open  in 
their  support. 

“We  all  talk  about  this,  our  parents,  our  friends.  It  is  very  common,"  Angela 
said.  Juan  Pablo  drew  a  distinction  between  this  brand  of  activism  and  the  public 
protests  that  march  down  the  Septima  to  Plaza  Bolivar  but  insisted  Colombians 
“are  very  political."  He  said,  “We  don't  all  make  statements,  go  to  the  street . . . 
but  we  discuss.” 

For  many  others  in  Colombia,  however,  much  more  is  at  stake.  I  met  Maria 
Gomez,  an  openly  gay  and  successful  academic,  in  her  office  at  the  Universi- 
dad  de  Los  Andes.  She  was  dressed  in  black  jeans  and  a  broken-in  collared  shirt. 
“This  is  a  country  where  we  have  expectations  of  liberal  moments,  and  some¬ 
times  they  occur,”  she  said,  as  we  looked  out  her  window  at  the  red-tiled  roofs 
below  us.  “The  problem  was  we  were  so  sure  it  would  pass,  we  were  completely 
sure  . . .  We  were  celebrating!” 

There  was  cause  for  celebration.  The  bill  had  the  necessary  support;  its 
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passage  appeared  largely  a  formality.  In  Colombia  bills  have  to  pass  four  con¬ 
gressional  debates,  often  emerging  from  the  process  with  slight  modifications, 
and  Congress  votes  on  these  revised  versions.  This  final  vote  is  usually  legislative 
ceremony — once  a  bill  passes  the  debates,  it’s  a  done  deal.  So  when  the  House 
approved  a  final  version  of  the  gay  rights  bill  this  summer,  no  one  doubted  that 
the  Senate  would  follow  suit.  But,  on  June  18,  a  senator  affiliated  with  the  evan¬ 
gelical  church  called  a  surprise  floor  vote,  forcing  senators  to  cast  ballots  indi¬ 
vidually  instead  of  by  party  as  usual.  Many  legislators,  not  foreseeing  the  move, 
were  absent  that  day,  others  lost  their  nerve  in  the  face  of  a  floor  vote,  and  the 
bill  was  unexpectedly  defeated. 

I  asked  Maria  if  the  floor  vote  was  a  dirty  trick.  “It  was  a  not  very  well  in- 
tentioned  change  of  mind,"  she  said  carefully,  then  added,  “This  is  a  complex 
country.  We  have  every  kind  of  extreme  here."  A  very  progressive  court  system 
and  a  conservative  legislature.  A  faith  in  democratic  rule  of  law  and  a  history  of 
extreme  violence.  A  powerful  Catholic  Church  and  a  tradition  of  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Maria  is  aware  of  her  unique  position  in  this  complicated  state.  She  lives 
in  a  wealthy,  liberal  environment  where  there  is  “no  persecution."  A  uniformed 
maid  brings  her  coffee  while  we  talk.  “My  students  know  I'm  a  lesbian,"  she  said, 
“My  colleagues  know."  And  yet,  there  is  simultaneously  a  "culture  of  repression 
and  exclusion."  The  difficulty  of  the  situation,  as  she  sees  it,  is  the  ongoing  lack 
of  health  benefits  and  fiscal  rights  for  people  whose  position  is  not  as  privileged 
as  her  own. 

The  matter  is  far  from  settled,  but  when  Congress  reconvened  on  July  20, 
the  debate  procedure  had  to  start  all  over  again.  German  Humberto  Rincon  Per- 
fetti,  a  lawyer  and  gay  rights  activist,  sent  me  an  e-mail  to  express  his  resolve. 
“What  can  one  do  now,"  he  asked,  “but  go  back  and  begin  from  zero?"  And  that 
is  exactly  what  he  promised  to  do  before  signing  off  his  letter  with  “un  abrazo." 

A  hug.  This  is  the  way  of  Colombia.  Kisses  and  handshakes  are  exchanged  at 
every  meeting.  On  the  Transmilenio  bus,  women  stand  naturally  body  against 
body  with  men.  Couples  talk  so  close  to  each  other  at  restaurants  that  their 
noses  almost  touch.  Here,  of  all  places,  this  right  to  love  how  and  whom  you 
want  seems  fundamental. 

— Honor  Jones 
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Ab  her  |ir^b  parbjj  in  Lima  after  having  her  silicone  breasts  put  in,  Vanesa 
remembers  watching  trannies  arrive  in  their  enormous  cars,  wearing  their  ex¬ 
pensive  jewelry  and  perfumes.  She  wanted  to  be  like  that,  exactly  like  one  of 
those  transsexuals  that  move  to  Europe  and  return  to  Lima  like  Italian  movie 
divas.  How  do  you  do  it,  she  asked  them.  One  said  she  performed  in  shows, 
another  that  she  worked  in  a  discotheque,  and  another  that  she  married  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  None  of  them  told  her  the  truth. 

Going  to  Milan  is,  for  Peruvian  transsexuals,  what  going  to  Harvard  is  for 
law  students.  Some  leave  Peru  with  false  identities,  taking  advantage  of  a  well- 
organized  network  for  illegal  immigration  to  Italy,  which,  according  to  Vanesa, 
includes  people  within  the  very  embassy  in  Lima.  All  her  friends  have  gone  to 
Milan:  more  than  two  generations  of  girls  who,  thanks  to  sex  work,  have  built 
genuine  mansions  for  their  families  in  the  same  poor,  marginal  neighborhoods 
where  they  were  raised.  In  general,  they  don’t  move  to  the  more  established, 
wealthy  residential  areas  of  Lima,  but  opt  instead  to  build  second  and  third 
floors  on  existing  homes,  to  install  widely  recognized  status  symbols  such  as 
Jacuzzis  or  swimming  pools,  and  to  acquire  a  scandalous,  head-turning  car. 
These  girls  who  once  were  men  have  been  able  to  pay  for  costly  surgeries  to 
obtain  the  extraordinarily  feminine  bodies  that  are,  in  turn,  the  source  of  their 
wealth.  The  sex-change  surgery  alone  might  run  ten  or  twelve  thousand  euros. 
It  is  only  these  impressive  amounts  of  money,  and  the  accompanying  transfers 
back  to  Peru,  that  have  rehabilitated  the  image  of  these  exiled  transsexuals 
before  those  who  once  so  severely  judged  them. 

Felipe  Degregori,  a  Peruvian  filmmaker  who  is  working  on  a  documentary 
about  discrimination  against  transsexuals  in  Lima,  explained  the  importance  to 
Peruvian  transsexuals  of  money  and  migration.  In  the  context  of  the  rejection 
and  marginalization  they  grow  up  with,  sending  money  home  allows  them  to 
contribute  to  the  family’s  progress,  solve  their  economic  problems,  and  thereby 
gain  the  respect  of  their  parents,  siblings,  neighbors,  and  even  society  at  large. 

“They  buy  acceptance  with  money,”  Degregori  tells  me,  “so  that  the  fami¬ 
lies  will  forget  that  they’re  transvestites,  forget  that  they  were  once  seen  as  the 
shame  of  the  family,  and  come  instead  to  consider  them  benefactors.” 

In  Italy  a  transsexual  can  make  up  to  300  or  400  euros  a  day. 


dau^hber  Georgina  thinks  that  money  is  what  makes  class,  and 
that’s  not  how  it  is.” 

Georgina  is  another  transsexual  who  has  done  well  for  herself. 

“She  has  one  hundred  thousand  euros  in  the  bank!”  Vanesa  shouts  at  me. 
Not  only  has  Georgina  built  her  parents  their  dream  house  in  Peru,  she’s  also 

gotten  a  sex  change. 
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A  godmother  system  operates  among  Latin  American  transsexuals.  Vanesa 
is  Georgina’s  “mother”  because  she  was  willing  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  trip  to 
Paris,  around  five  thousand  euros — the  amount  required  to  get  a  passport,  buy 
a  plane  ticket,  and  settle  into  a  European  city.  It  was  a  loan,  no  more,  no  less. 
For  the  “daughter,”  it’s  the  ticket  to  a  dream,  and  she  must  work  every  night 
to  repay  her  mother’s  trust  with  hard  cash.  For  the  mother,  the  ability  to  pay 
for  a  novice’s  trip  is  a  sign  of  status.  The  more  daughters  she  flaunts,  the  more 
prestige  she  has  in  the  world  of  trannies.  Vanesa  has  two  daughters  in  Paris, 
and  is  herself  the  daughter  of  another  transsexual — her  namesake — a  Vanesa 
who  lives  in  Milan. 

From  the  beginning  her  “mother”  told  her  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  rich 
in  Milan.  She  spelled  it  out:  p-u-t-a.  You  can  work  as  a  whore  there.  The  older 
Vanesa’s  eyes  shone  beneath  her  false  eyelashes.  In  spite  of  her  advice,  Vanesa 
the  namesake  was  not  a  whore  but  a  thief.  She  has  lived  in  Milan  since  she  was 
sixteen  years  old  and  is  one  of  the  grand  dames  of  the  city’s  trans  community. 

On  January  14,  2003,  Vanesa  departed  from  Jorge  Chavez  Airport  in 
Lima  dressed  as  a  man,  as  Melvin,  with  her  hair  pulled  back.  She  had  a  fifteen- 
day  tourist  visa.  She  was  supposed  to  get  to  Italy  through  France.  But  she 
never  arrived  in  Milan.  When  she  disembarked  from  the  Metro  in  the  center 
of  Paris,  everything  felt  familiar.  She  had  a  hunch:  perhaps  she  could  do  it 
another  way.  In  this  city— it  was  so  beautiful— maybe  she  didn’t  have  to  be  a 
whore.  She  called  her  “mother”  in  Milan,  and  told  her  that  she  couldn’t  leave 
Paris,  that  she’d  pay  off  the  debt  from  where  she  was.  She  got  to  work  clean¬ 
ing  offices. 

On  one  of  her  first  nights  in  the  City  of  Light,  while  she  was  still  renting 
a  hotel  room,  a  Peruvian  girl  took  her  to  the  best  discotheque  on  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  She  approached  an  older  man — a  Parisian  financial  advisor  named 
Alain.  “The  old  man,”  as  she  calls  him,  took  her  home.  While  Vanesa  tells  me 
this  story  I  realize  that  I’m  witnessing  her  personal  mythology,  her  personal 
paradise  lost.  For  those  six  months  with  Alain,  Paris  was  perfect.  Vanesa  wore 
Gucci  shoes  and  drove  a  brand-new  car  on  trips  to  Disneyland  Paris.  Back 
home,  she  bankrolled  a  friend’s  hair  salon  and  operated  on  another  friend’s 
nose.  She  says  it  that  way,  as  if  she  had  held  the  scalpel.  She  sent  money  to 
Lima.  She  visited  friends  in  Milan.  “You  must  get  great  work  in  Paris,”  they 
said  when  they  saw  her  Dior  handbag. 

In  this  personal  legend,  Vanesa  is  not  a  whore.  She’s  a  girl  with  “affection¬ 
ate  friends  who  help  her.”  Or  at  least  that’s  what  she  wants  me  to  believe. 

How  many  women  marry  for  money?  How  many  women  are  whores  and 
don’t  know  it?”  she  asks  defensively. 
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In  her  anecdotes,  she’s  always  the  one  who  takes  care  of  her  parents’  and 
siblings’  honor  and  welfare.  She  dates  millionaire  men  because  she  likes  them, 
grows  fond  of  them.  She  plays  the  role  of  a  beneficent  and  affectionate  kind  of 
daughter  to  all  the  older  men  in  her  life. 

“My  friends  would  say:  fag,  drop  your  complexes,  work,  take  advantage  of 
your  youth,  but  I  didn’t  want  to.”  But  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  clear 
that  she  wasn’t  going  to  make  it  anywhere  cleaning  offices.  Why  did  her  plans 
change?  She  arranges  one  of  the  curls  on  her  forehead,  looking  at  herself  m 
one  of  the  van  windows,  and  says: 

“I  fell  in  love  and  got  fucked.” 


/AeUvir/*  /&i>sb€r.  Carmen,  had  always  known  that  Melvin  was  different. 
Her  clothes  were  always  disappearing  from  her  closet,  and  she  knew  who  was 
dressing  up  in  them.  After  a  routine  appendix  operation,  the  doctor  told  Mel¬ 
vin’s  family  that  he  had  an  excess  of  female  hormones.  The  facts  didn  t  fix 
anything.  Their  father  would  beat  him;  Melvin  would  run  away. 
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As  an  adult,  Carmen  was  so  ashamed  of  her  brother  that  she  would  leave 
local  parties  as  soon  as  he  walked  through  the  door.  And  he  wouldn’t  keep 
things  private.  One  day  he  appeared  on  a  talk  show  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life. 
If  he  was  doing  it  for  attention,  his  father  said,  he  should  see  a  psychologist, 
and  if  he  was  doing  it  for  money,  he  should  get  a  job. 

Carmen,  who  sees  Melvin  and  Amelia’s  daughter,  Valery,  once  in  a  while, 
says  her  niece  is  affected.  She  worries  because  the  girl  is  growing  up  in  an 
environment  she  considers  inadequate.  Carmen  says  Amelia  abandons  the  girl 
to  an  elderly  grandmother,  and  now  Valery  is  too  thin,  speaks  in  slang,  and — 
worse — has  her  mother’s  boy-short  hair. 

According  to  Carmen,  the  little  girl  always  asks  why  her  dad  wears  high 
heels  and  why  he  puts  lipstick  on  his  mouth. 

It’s  because  he’s  a  clown,  she  answers.  He’s  always  wearing  costumes. 
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(n)e  ^eb  off  the  /Nebro  at  the  quartier  Jean  Jaures  stop,  a  few  steps  from 
Vanesa’s  apartment  on  avenue  Secretan,  next  to  the  northern  station  and  the 
canal  de  l’Ourcq. 

“Let’s  buy  something  to  eat,  because  I  don’t  have  anything.” 

Vanesa  enters  Dia,  a  Spanish-owned  supermarket  chain  with  an  air  of 
decay.  Rumor  has  it  you  shouldn’t  buy  vegetables,  fruit,  or  meat  there.  You 
have  to  stick  to  packaged  items.  Vanesa  fills  her  basket  with  potatoes,  milk, 
and  Coca-Cola. 

All  kinds  of  people  live  in  Vanesa’s  neighborhood,  mostly  middle-class 
people.  A  group  of  homosexuals  stakes  a  place  beside  the  canal  for  the  night. 
Vanesa  mentions  this  to  me  as  if  she  were  a  gossipy  neighbor  and  this  were  a 
strange  phenomenon  instead  of  a  part  of  her  life.  She  tells  me  that  soon  1 11 
see  the  apartment,  that  it’s  small  but  has  a  great  advantage:  she  doesn’t  pay 
anything  for  it.  She  rented  it  with  nothing  but  her  passport,  and  one  day  she 
stopped  paying.  Months  went  by,  and  the  owner  took  her  to  court  but  got 
charged  himself  for  doing  business  with  illegals.  If  Vanesa  wins  the  case,  she 
may  even  be  able  to  keep  the  apartment. 

In  reality,  Vanesa’s  place  is  only  a  one-room  studio,  about  150  square  feet. 
I’m  immediately  struck  by  the  smell.  How  can  it  smell  like  Lima  in  Paris? 
More  specifically,  like  certain  houses  in  Lima,  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
A  mix  of  dirty  clothes,  and  food  stewed  in  water  with  rice  and  garlic.  The 
heater  is  up  all  the  way.  It’s  almost  hot.  It’s  always  on.  The  cat  Chinchosa 
(“hated  one,”  in  Lima’s  slang)  sleeps  on  one  of  the  radiators.  Two  Australian 
parakeets  squawk  noisily.  The  decorations  are  baroque  and  seem  as  if  they 
just  came  out  of  shipping  boxes.  There’s  an  old,  round  table  in  front  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  television.  A  threadbare  sofa.  A  picture  of  a  man  on  a  sleigh  crossing 
a  snowy  landscape.  A  bed  at  the  far  end,  and,  on  the  wall,  some  palm  leaves 
oddly  arranged  around  a  large  portrait  of  Vanesa,  as  if  it  were  a  piint  of  the 
Virgin.  Adornments  include  Dalmatian  figurines  and  vases  full  of  old  keys, 
buttons,  one-cent  coins  arranged  haphazardly.  Disparate  accessories  hang 
from  nails  on  the  wall,  such  as  a  feather  boa  and  a  Mickey  Mouse  Sorcerer  s 
Apprentice  hat.  On  the  fridge,  there  are  photos  of  Vanesa  posing  with  other 
transsexual  girls  and  a  photo  of  a  guy  with  a  little  girl.  The  child,  who  m  the 
photo  is  probably  about  four  years  old,  smiles  mischievously  and  makes  the 
hand  gesture  used  in  Peru  to  refer  to  homosexuals:  a  circle  made  by  touching 
the  index  finger  and  thumb. 

I’m  struck  by  a  kind  of  makeshift  bedroom  with  sheets  for  doors.  Frederic, 
the  husband,  is  sleeping  in  there.  I  can’t  see  him.  I  can  only  hear  him  snore  and 

let  out  a  fart.  Vanesa  holds  back  her  laughter. 

“jUy,  Papi!  Look  how  you’re  sleeping.  Get  up  already.  The  thing  is,  yesterday 

we  went  to  a  party  and  got  home  at  six  in  the  morning. 
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I  start  to  feel  uncomfortable.  I’m  sharing  a  room,  all  night,  with  a  trans¬ 
sexual  and  her  snoring  husband. 

“I  met  Frederic  three  days  after  he  got  out  of  jail,”  Vanesa  says  as  she  fills 
the  fridge. 

Frederic,  Parisian  by  birth,  was  detained  in  Rome  with  several  kilos  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  cocaine,  and  spent  five  years  in  prison.  Vanesa  tells  me  that  his  girlfriend 
at  the  time,  a  Brazilian  prostitute,  used  him  for  drugs.  When  he  was  freed,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  look  up  some  prostitutes  he’d  been  a  frequent  client  of, 
who  lived  on  this  same  floor  and  who  happened  to  be  friends  of  Vanesa’s.  Fie 
stopped  by,  but  instead  of  sex,  the  two  of  them  ended  up  talking  until  the  sun 
came  up.  “Do  you  like  fried  eggs?” 

She  prepares  two  eggs  for  me  and  we  eat  them  with  Coca-Cola  and  but¬ 
tered  bread.  A  breakfast  with  limeno  charm. 

“That’s  why  I  can’t  marry  him,  see.  Girl,  if  I  could,  I’d  already  have  papers. 
Uy,  imagine  if  we  got  married.  Me,  a  Peruvian,  and  married  to  an  ex-narco. 
They’d  search  me  from  head  to  toe  in  all  the  airports.” 

She  shows  me  some  photos.  In  one  of  them  a  blond  guy  appears. 

“That  one  wanted  to  marry  me,  but  only  because  he  thought  I  was  a 
woman.” 

When  she  told  him  the  truth  it  was  a  shock. 

“He  told  me  he  thought  he’d  found  the  woman  to  marry  and  have  children 
with.  I  told  him:  I  have  children.  But  he  left  me.” 

She  takes  out  another  photo:  Vanesa  and  Frederic  and  his  family  at  a  pic¬ 
nic.  They  look  very  happy.  They  know  she’s  gay  and  they  accept  her.  Frederic, 
in  the  photo,  is  almost  two  meters  tall,  a  bald,  burly  man. 

“He’s  a  good  guy  but  he’s  worn  down.  There  are  days  when  he  doesn’t  even 
give  me  a  euro,  but  I’m  not  interested  in  money.” 

Frederic  had  been  a  bus  driver  before  being  injured  in  a  car  accident.  He 
was  driving  at  200  kilometers  an  hour.  When  they  found  him,  his  leg  was  be¬ 
hind  his  head.  Now  he  has  nails  in  his  bones  and  receives  a  monthly  pension 
of  300  euros,  which  doesn’t  pay  for  very  much. 

The  good  thing  is  that  he  cleans,  washes  clothes,  and  cooks  and  does  it 
with  five  euros.” 


"Good  morning.” 

Frederic  comes  out  in  his  boxer  shorts  and  undershirt. 

“Hey,  shithead,  you’ve  slept  like  a  pig.” 

I  soon  realize  that  the  swearwords  are  actually  affectionate  endear¬ 
ments.  Frederic  shouts  from  the  kitchen,  accusingly.  “Vanesa,  what  about  the 
chicken?” 
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“It’s  out  here.” 

“But  you  haven’t  boiled  it  yet.  It  takes  an  hour.” 

The  man  of  the  house  speaks  a  highly  individual  mix  of  French,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese.  Only  because  of  the  Latin  root  can  we  understand  each  other 
in  Spanish. 

“I’m  saying  to  you,  my  love,  my  love,  get  up.  I’ve  let  you  sleep  so  you  won’t 
be  in  a  bad  mood.  Come  on,  go  to  the  kitchen  to  cook  and  don’t  bug  me.” 

For  a  second  I  don’t  know  which  one  of  them  is  the  dominant  male  of  the 
house.  In  any  case,  it  seems  like  a  pretty  equal  power  struggle.  I  start  to  feel 
like  the  only  woman  in  the  room.  I  start  to  feel  very  alone. 

“And  have  you  fed  the  cat?” 

The  Frenchman  knows  how  to  swear  in  perfect  Peruvian  dialect:  concha- 
tumadre,  your  mother’s  cunt,  he  says. 

“Yes,  he’s  already  eaten.” 

The  cat  is  his. 

Frederic  serves  himself  a  Coca-Cola  in  silence. 

“This  man  stresses  me  out,  I  swear,”  says  Vanesa. 

I  realize  I’m  going  to  spend  the  next  forty-eight  hours  with  a  couple  on 
the  brink  of  nervous  breakdowns  or  a  wrestling  match,  so  I  may  as  well  start 
to  make  conversation.  Just  to  be  safe,  I  ask  Frederic  something  I  already  know: 
how  he  met  Vanesa. 

“Here  in  this  house  when  .  .  .” 

“I  already  told  her,  shut  up.” 

“You’re  not  very  affectionate,  are  you,  Vanesa?”  I  ask,  unable  to  help  it. 

“I’m  very  affectionate,”  Frederic  says  in  Spanish,  “but  he  isn’t.” 

He  uses  the  Spanish  word  el  for  “he,”  and  I  remember  the  word  for  “she” 
in  French,  elle,  is  pronounced  the  same  way. 

Vanesa  is  a  woman  trapped  in  the  body  of  a  man.  But  according  to  Frederic, 
she’s  actually  a  guy  hiding  in  the  (false)  body  of  a  woman. 


(S)hen  VanC/Sa  Hived  her  previous  life  as  a  man  named  Melvin,  she  worked 
as  a  conductor  on  one  of  those  minivans  that  function  as  public  transportation 
in  Lima.  She  was  taking  classes  at  Universidad  de  San  Martin,  training  for  a 
career  in  hotel  management  and  tourism.  When  she  quit  to  become  a  woman, 
her  father  couldn’t  understand  the  obsession  with  dressing  as  a  woman.  If  Mel¬ 
vin  wanted,  he  could  be  gay,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  create  a  public  scandal. 
He  knew  tons  of  people  from  work  who  were  homosexual.  They  lived  one  life 

at  home  and  another  on  the  street. 

For  her  father,  Vanesa  cut  her  hair,  crying. 

For  Valery,  her  own  daughter,  she  traveled  to  Europe  as  a  whore. 
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I  have  a  headache,  and  possibly  a  fever.  I  need  to  go  to  the  bathroom  and 
use  my  breast  pump  immediately,  or  I  run  the  risk  of  infection.  Over  Vanesa’s 
bathtub  I  extract  several  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  with  my  hands,  because  the 
breast  pump  isn’t  cooperating.  Nature  can  be  very  cruel.  Right  now  I  feel  as 
though  I’d  give  it  all  up  for  silicone  tits,  to  get  rid  of  my  troublesome  feminine 
condition.  Vanesa,  meanwhile,  is  changing  her  shirt.  Her  almost-perfect  tits 
are  in  full  view,  and  I  can’t  help  making  comparisons.  Curiosity  is  killing  me 
and  I  ask  whether  I  can  touch  them. 

“Of  course!” 

“I  don’t  feel  anything  strange  .  .  .” 

“They’re  normal,  see?  They  can  even  press  together.” 

“There’s  something  sort  of  hard  in  the  back  but  they’re  quite  soft,  they 
seem  natural  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  I  was  lucky.” 

“They  never  grow  old.  They’re  better  than  the  real  ones  .  .  .” 

“Normally  they  sag.” 

“Oh,  so  they  sag,  too  .  .  .” 

“I’ve  got  a  friend  who  looks  like  she’s  had  five  puppies  and  six  kittens  and 
four  little  pigs.  But  mine  don’t  sag,  I  don’t  know  why.” 

“What  do  you  do?” 

“Nothing.  They  say  they  can  break,  but  I’ve  been  in  fistfights,  and  nothing.” 

Vanesa’s  medical  procedures  are  numerous:  nose,  saline  serum  prosthesis 
in  her  breasts,  and  many  hormones.  She  once  injected  silicone  into  her  own 
hips  because  the  operation  was  so  expensive.  She  bought  needles  at  the  phar¬ 
macy  and  locked  herself  into  a  hotel  room.  She  filled  each  hole  in  her  mascu¬ 
line  body  with  that  greasy  liquid  and  a  feminine  curvature  instantly  appeared. 
The  tits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  operated  on  by  a  Peruvian  surgeon  for  twelve 
hundred  American  dollars. 

“And  I  didn’t  finish  paying  for  them.  I  only  gave  him  700  dollars.  He  told 
me  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  money  when  I  came  back  to  have  the  stitches  re¬ 
moved.  I  never  went  back.  I  took  the  stitches  out  with  nail  clippers.” 

Vanesa  likes  herself.  She’s  an  almost  unbearable  narcissist.  Her  vanity  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  all  the  women  I  know.  She  talks  about  her  body  and  congratu¬ 
lates  herself  for  her  good  fortune.  Thanks  to  her  delicate  bones,  she’s  been  able 
to  design  a  body  very  similar  to  a  twentysomething  girl’s.  Nothing  like  those 
transsexuals  with  coarse,  vulgar  curves. 

Still,  she  says  she  doesn’t  have  a  sex  change  in  mind. 

“A  friend  of  mine  had  a  clitoris  made  out  of  the  head  of  her  penis.  She  says 
she  feels  like  she  comes,  but  doesn’t  ejaculate.  And  I  have  another  friend  who 
says  she  doesn’t  feel  anything,  even  when  pissing.  She  says  ‘Stick  it  in’  to  her 
husband  and  he  goes:  ‘But  it’s  already  in.’  I’ll  always  be  a  man.  I  can’t  take  the 
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place  of  a  woman  even  if  I’m  operated  on.  I’m  already  going  against  God  being 
the  way  I  am.  Imagine  if  I  were  to  operate.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
born  a  woman,  but  it  just  couldn’t  be  that  way.” 

We  go  out  for  a  walk  around  the  neighborhood.  We  enter  a  phone  booth. 
And  as  we  watch  all  kinds  of  men  go  by  as  if  on  a  television  screen,  she  tells  me 
a  simpler  and  more  cynical  truth:  “I’m  not  getting  the  operation  because,  if  I 
do,  I  won’t  get  business.  I’ll  operate  when  I  can’t  get  it  up  anymore.” 


(ft)  hen  I  mention  Valery’s  mother,  Amelia,  in  front  of  Frederic,  he  says, 
“Ah!  Michael,  Vanesa’s  woman.”  It’s  been  a  month  since  they’ve  heard  from  her. 
According  to  Vanesa,  Amelia  has  been  getting  drunk  with  the  money  she  was 
sending  for  their  daughter.  Vanesa  tells  me  they’ll  always  be  a  family,  but  that 
she  doesn’t  like  Amelia’s  attitude  at  all. 

“It’s  not  that  I’m  sexist,  but  if  I  offer  her  protection  I  want  her  to  value  it.  I 
asked  her  not  to  fail  me  and  she  did.” 


When  they  separated,  Vanesa  told  Michael  that  if  one  day  their  love  ended 
he  would  always  have  her  support. 

“Now  Amelia’s  gone  off  with  a  prostitute,  and  I’m  not  jealous.  She  called 
and  told  me.  I’ve  just  asked  her  to  take  care  of  herself.” 

“Maybe  she  was  drinking  because  she  missed  you  .  .  .” 

“Do  you  know  how  much  I  spent  on  talking  to  her  on  the  phone?  Eight 
hundred  euros,  paid  for  by  my  old  man.  I  called  her  from  one  until  five  in  the 
morning.  I’d  put  songs  on  and  we’d  cry  all  night.” 


In  bhc  phobo,  Amelia  is  six  years  old.  Her  mother  has  put  her  in  a  white 
dress  and  tied  bows  in  her  long  hair.  It’s  her  baptism. 

At  eleven  years  old,  she  only  wants  to  wear  sports  pants  to  school.  When 
her  mother  asks  her  where  the  skirt  of  her  uniform  is,  she  always  says  it’s  in  the 
wash.  She  plays  soccer,  changes  her  name  to  Michael.  She  likes  being  around 
men,  so  that  she  can  learn  from  them,  to  imitate  their  clothing,  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  She  only  falls  in  love  with  girls. 

One  day,  her  mother  finally  accepts  that  her  daughter  is  not  like  other  girls, 
that  she  will  grow  up  to  look  like  a  man.  In  Lima,  they  call  women  like  her 
“Chitos” — bull-dykes.  When  Amelia,  against  all  odds,  became  involved  with 
a  man,  her  mother  was  ecstatic.  The  fact  that  the  man  was  Vanesa  couldn’t 
interfere  with  her  relief. 


In^CCbion  ha>s  occurred.  My  temperature  must  be  above  one  hundred 
degrees.  My  breasts  are  like  two  river  stones. 

Vanesa  sleeps.  We’re  resting  after  eating  the  chicken  stew  Frederic  pre¬ 
pared.  I’ve  gone  into  the  bathroom  hourly  to  milk  myself,  but  it’s  not  enough. 
I  need  to  go  to  a  hospital  to  get  an  electric  breast  pump  that  can  extract  large 
quantities  of  milk  and  alleviate  the  pain,  but  Vanesa  refuses  to  accompany  me. 
She  turns  into  a  willful,  inconsiderate  child  when  someone  tries  to  separate 
her  from  her  bed.  Instead,  Frederic  offers  to  come  with  me.  We  walk  to  the 
maternity  wing,  and  somehow  they  don’t  have  a  breast  pump.  They  recom¬ 
mend  that  I  keep  pumping  my  breasts  with  my  hand.  When  we  get  back  to  the 
apartment  Vanesa  tells  me  sleepily  that  this  happened  to  Michael,  too,  when 
he  was  breastfeeding  Valery.  She  teaches  me  how  to  squeeze  them. 

Tonight  Frederic  and  Vanesa  are  taking  me  to  the  Forest.  Bois  de  Boulogne 
is  a  park  at  the  western  edge  of  Paris,  near  the  suburb  of  Boulogne-Billancourt. 
It  is  more  than  three  square  miles— two  and  a  half  times  larger  than  New  York’s 
Central  Park.  During  the  Hundred  Years  War,  the  forest  was  a  hideout  for  out¬ 
laws.  Henry  IV  planted  fifteen  thousand  mulberry  trees  in  hopes  of  igniting  the 
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local  silk  industry.  His  repudiated  wife,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  took  refuge  there. 
The  place  was  transformed  into  a  park  by  Napoleon  III  in  1852.  The  Parisians 
called  it  the  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights,  but,  like  the  Bosch  painting,  it’s  no 
paradise,  and  is  more  often  a  hell  for  twisted  souls.  Robert  Bresson  made  a  film 
called  Les  Dames  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  Bois  gave  shelter  to  close  to  fifteen 
hundred  sex  workers  of  both  sexes,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  “cleanup”  was  carried 
out  and  now  there  are  only  a  few  women  and  several  hundred  transsexuals  left, 
most  of  them  undocumented  immigrants  from  Latin  America. 


Although  /she  ha/sn’b  told  me  this  explicitly,  Vanesa  works  as  a  prosti¬ 
tute.  At  first  she  tries  to  make  me  believe  that  she’s  going  to  the  Forest  just 
for  tonight,  to  get  some  euros.  But  she  has  an  ad  on  a  website  with  her  phone 
number.  She  gets  a  routine  phone  call  from  someone  requesting  “psychologi¬ 
cal  and  physical  domination.”  When  clients  come  to  this  house,  she  can  charge 
them  up  to  150  euros  to  have  sex  in  the  bed  where,  she  informs  me,  I’m  going 
to  sleep  tonight.  But  it’s  simpler  to  go  to  the  Forest;  there  she  makes  thirty 
euros  per  client  but  the  flow  is  constant  and  sometimes  the  clients  are  more 
than  generous. 

“I  did  theater  for  children,  I  danced  in  cabarets,  I  wanted  to  prove  that 
transvestites  don’t  just  come  to  Europe  to  go  whoring,  but,  as  they  say,  it  didn’t 
work  out  that  way.” 

Frederic  tells  me  that  he  is  not  a  prejudiced  person,  that  he  loves  without 
caring  whether  the  object  of  that  affection  is  a  man  or  a  whore  or  both  things 
at  once.  Before  handing  his  girlfriend  over  to  all  the  city’s  vices,  he  prepares 
her  a  delicious  bubble  bath  that  she  rejects  very  crankily. 

“Eve  told  you  a  thousand  times  not  to  put  foam  in.” 

“You  think  I’m  your  slave?” 

“Oh  yeah,  you’re  real  macho!” 

It’s  my  first  time  going  out  with  a  whore.  Vanesa  puts  on  tight  pants  and  a 
short  top.  The  cold  is  tremendous  tonight  in  Paris  in  the  Forest,  they  tell  me, 
it  drops  to  zero  degrees.  Vanesa  wears  no  coat. 

“I’d  rather  die  from  the  cold  than  die  of  hunger,”  she  says. 

We  get  into  Frederic’s  rickety  car.  Vanesa’s  husband  knows  the  world  of 
Parisian  sex  work  inside  out.  He’s  had  two  prior  partners  who  were  prostitutes. 
He  tells  me  that  he’s  worked  as  a  clandestine  taxi  driver  for  transsexual  girls  for 
quite  some  time,  though  right  now  he’s  unemployed.  He  used  to  pick  them  up 
at  their  homes  and  charge  them  ten  euros  to  take  them  to  the  neighborhoods 
around  the  Forest.  I  notice  that  the  car’s  windshield  is  broken.  I  conclude  that 
the  Frenchman  doesn’t  learn  his  lessons  and  still  drives  at  illegal  speeds.  He 
manages  to  run  all  the  traffic  lights. 
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“Did  Lady  Di  die  around  here?”  I  joke,  but  they  only  respond  that  the  place 
I’ve  mentioned  is  far  from  the  Forest. 

I  can  see  the  headlines:  narco,  trannie,  and  journalist  crash  on  way 

TO  FOREST  OF  THE  WHORES. 

“The  folks  who  go  to  the  Forest  want  to  know  what  you’ve  got  between  your 
legs.”  Vanesa  has  a  knack  for  gritty  Latin  American  realism.  In  one  sentence, 
she  routinely  draws  me  right  out  of  any  self-pitying  contemplations  and  back 
into  her  living  world.  “Some  of  them  think  you’re  a  woman,  but  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  you’re  not  they  don’t  care.  In  fact,  they  get  even  more  into  it.  Their 
fantasy  is  to  tell  me  it’s  their  first  time  and  ask  me  if  they  can  touch  it,  if  they 
can  see  it.  Then  they’re  on  their  knees.  To  each  their  drama.” 

Vanesa  can  be  very  vulgar,  but  her  fantasy  is  to  be  treated  like  a  dainty  girl. 
To  each  their  drama. 


/\ichaeH  knew  Vane/Sa  had  fallen  in  love  with  someone  else  and  that  she 
planned  to  stay  in  Paris.  He  felt  alone  and  found  another  partner  to  ease  his 
suffering.  Now  he  and  little  Valery  live  with  the  new  partner.  Despite  his  looks, 
he’s  still  one  of  those  girls  who  talk  about  being  very  much  in  love. 

Sometimes  Valery  looks  at  photos  of  Vanesa  and  says:  “My  dad  is  very 
pretty.” 

According  to  Michael,  Vanesa  hasn’t  sent  money  for  her  daughter  in  more 
than  a  year.  And  even  when  she  did  send  money,  there  were  many  months  when 
nothing  came.  Michael  knows  Vanesa  has  had  problems  but  he  needs  the  help 
more  than  ever.  He  works  sealing  bags  in  the  central  market,  sometimes  on  grave¬ 
yard  shift.  If  he  gets  home  before  eight  he  just  has  time  to  take  Valery  to  school. 

Despite  the  hardships,  it  looks  as  if  everything  has  returned  to  a  kind  of 
normality:  Melvin  is  with  a  guy  and  Amelia  is  with  a  girl.  Vanesa  has  her  man 
and  Michael  has  his  woman. 


(#)€  enter  the  Forest  as  though  it’s  another  world,  dark,  gloomy,  and 
deep  with  all  kinds  of  sexual  fantasies.  Once  my  eyes  adjust  I  can  see  human 
figures  everywhere,  looking  supernatural  in  their  wigs  and  coats.  The  glint  of 
glitter  and  metallic  boots  shines  through  the  trees.  All  kinds  of  things  happen 
here.  One  time,  a  guy  asked  Vanesa  to  tie  him  up  and  the  police  arrived  sud¬ 
denly.  She  ran  off  and  left  him  there,  still  in  bondage.  One  night  they  found 
a  fellow  prostitute  stabbed,  and  another  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  a  coma. 
How  it  goes  for  you  depends  on  whom  you’re  with.  Vanesa  topples  some  ste¬ 
reotypes  tonight:  she  tells  me  that  in  the  Forest,  Arabs  insult  the  trannies  but 
then  want  to  be  penetrated  by  them.  She  says  there  are  many  black  men  who 
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have  a  small  one,  and  that  there  are  Algerian  transsexuals.  You  have  to  prepare 
yourself  for  the  unexpected. 

Frederic  leaves  us  at  the  Peruvians’  meeting  place.  There  we  find  two  com¬ 
patriots  at  rest,  eating  Chinese  food  that  was  sold  to  them  right  in  the  Forest. 
One  of  them  is  Tatiana,  Vanesa’s  adopted  daughter.  They’re  talking  about  a 
female  hairdresser,  a  former  kindergarten  teacher.  Tatiana  took  her  into  her 
house  where  she  supposedly  came  on  to  Tatiana’s  husband,  whom  she  surely 
met  in  the  Forest. 

“The  new  arrivals  always  want  to  achieve,  in  a  short  while,  what  has  taken 
time  and  effort  for  the  rest  of  us,”  maintains  Betina,  the  oldest  of  the  group. 
Her  disillusioned  attitude  contrasts  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  Brazilian 
who  lets  out  an  ear-splitting  shout:  “I’m  a  woman,  I’m  a  woman!” 

“She’s  always  mistaken  for  a  trannie,”  Vanesa  explains. 

The  small  carioca  opens  her  coat  against  the  wind.  Headlights  pool  against 
her  bare  breasts  and  diminutive  bikini  bottom.  For  an  instant  in  the  moonlight 
she’s  the  carved  prow  of  a  boat  adrift.  She  lowers  her  bikini  bottom,  spreads 
the  bush  of  hair,  and  proudly  shows  us  all  what  a  natural  woman  looks  like. 
She  runs  a  finger  over  herself  and  licks  it,  as  if  in  a  pornographic  movie.  With¬ 
out  a  doubt  she  must  be  under  the  influence  of  some  magnificent  drug.  In  the 
Forest,  it’s  common  for  some  girls  to  drug  themselves  to  withstand  the  cold 
and  the  hours  of  hard  work. 

“Vanesa  has  a  pretty  body  and,  since  she’s  small,  she  can  pass  as  a  woman. 
The  Brazilian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  woman  but  acts  like  a  trannie.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  a  woman  to  be  feminine.” 

Betina  is  a  fount  of  wisdom. 

“And  the  Brazilian  is  a  nymphomaniac,”  adds  Tatiana. 

I  see  Vanesa,  with  all  her  fabricated  femininity,  move  away  toward  the  cars 
that  are  lining  up  to  admire  her.  If  she  stayed  with  us,  she  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
work.  Mostly  because  Frederic  has  just  returned,  with  the  intimidating  air  of 
a  pimp. 

At  that  moment  an  old  Peugeot  pulls  up  beside  us.  There’s  a  woman  inside. 
She’s  Frederic’s  sister,  who  has  temporarily  inherited  the  clandestine  taxi  busi¬ 
ness.  Frederic  invites  me  into  her  car  for  a  lightning  tour  of  the  forest  while  we 
wait  for  Vanesa  to  do  what  she  has  to  do.  I’m  the  sister’s  copilot.  A  large  woman 
with  glasses  by  the  name  of  Florence,  who  wears  an  alpaca  poncho,  a  gift  from 
one  of  the  Peruvian  girls. 

“Hi,  Carolina.  Say  hello  to  your  husband,”  Frederic  says  to  a  tall,  dark- 
skinned  woman  who  shivers  with  cold  next  to  the  highway. 

Frederic  is  friends  with  all  of  them.  He  calls  to  them  from  the  car,  explain¬ 
ing  who’s  who  to  me.  In  this  forest  I’ve  found  a  mini  Latin  America  a  micro¬ 
cosm  of  our  continent.  This  one’s  Argentinean.  This  one’s  Peruvian,  but  she 
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has  Spanish  papers.  That  was  the  one  they  found  with  her  head  cut  open.  They 
call  this  one  Nata  and  she  makes  a  delicious  ceviche. 

I  keep  my  eye  on  Frederic’s  sister.  Florence  went  though  a  period  of  de¬ 
pression  and  her  weight  went  up  to  265  pounds,  Frederic  explains  to  me.  Now 
she’s  lost  80  pounds  and  she’s  trying  to  get  out,  earning  her  living  in  this  way. 

The  ones  with  the  wigs  are  Arab  transsexuals.  That  one  walking  over  there 
is  the  Ecuadorian  who  sells  food.  And  that  one  is  Paloma;  she  was  a  cop  in 
Peru.  Farther  off  is  Shirley,  another  Peruvian  who  studied  at  the  university  and 
is  very  intelligent. 

There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  people  in  Ecuador  living  off  what  that  girl 
standing  there  does  with  her  ass  every  night  in  the  Forest. 

And  that  one  heading  over  here  has  AIDS,  but  she  takes  care  of  her  clients. 
Because  she’s  sick,  the  French  government  gives  her  food,  shelter,  medicine, 
and  even  papers. 

According  to  the  Parisian  organization  Prevention,  Action,  Health,  Work 
for  Transgender  People  (the  French  acronym  is  PASTT),  which  works  with  the 
girls  of  the  Forest,  there  are  hundreds  of  letters  requesting  residency,  housing, 
and  legal  assistance  with  immigration  papers,  as  the  majority  of  trans  people 
in  this  situation  are  foreigners.  Hardly  any  letters  are  answered. 

I  feel  invisible  among  the  perfectly  doctored  bodies  of  the  sex  workers, 
with  my  five-foot-seven  frame  and  my  unremarkable  measurements.  At  wres¬ 
tling  matches  or  action  movies  the  same  insecurities  must  assail  men.  A  trans¬ 
sexual  is  no  more  than  the  projection  of  what  a  man  believes  a  woman  to  be. 
Maybe  that’s  why  heterosexual  men  like  transsexuals  so  much:  in  these  times, 
they  are  the  closest  approximation  of  the  illusory  feminine  ideal. 

Florence  has  to  drop  us  off.  Frederic  and  I  walk,  looking  for  Vanesa,  who’s 
been  lost  for  more  than  an  hour. 

“A  pretty  strange  life,  don’t  you  think?”  Frederic  says. 

“Strange?” 

“A  shit  life.” 


Ib  A  beiow  |r€€zin^,  and  I’ve  got  a  high  fever.  Frederic  walks  the  way 
he  drives.  He  makes  me  cross  a  dangerous  intersection  while  the  light  is  red. 
Again,  my  breasts  are  at  the  point  of  bursting. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Vanesa  was  picked  up  in  the  Forest  by  the  police.  For 
being  transsexual,  a  whore,  and  illegal.  Almost  nothing.  All  she  had  to  do  was 
say  she  was  Cuban — fags  were  killed  in  her  country  every  day.  She  was  re¬ 
leased.  When  she  left  jail,  she  called  Peru  in  search  of  solace  but  they  only 
wanted  to  know  when  she  would  send  them  money.  That’s  why  she  changed 
her  phone  number.  That’s  why  it  was  hard  to  get  a  hold  of  her. 
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She’s  left  behind  the  glory  days  when  she  cross-dressed  as  guardian  angel 
for  her  trannie  sisters.  Now  she’s  in  love  with  that  easygoing,  intelligent  chulo 
who  prepares  her  bubble  baths  and  treats  her  like  a  spoiled  child. 

Vanesa  comes  out  of  the  Forest  looking  like  a  bruised  fairy.  She’s  made 
ninety  euros  in  an  hour.  Just  now,  she’s  dropped  a  ten-euro  bill  somewhere  in 
the  park,  and  she’s  annoyed. 

Before  arriving  home,  we  stop  in  a  store  and,  with  the  money  she’s  earned, 
we  buy  bread,  ham,  cheese,  butter,  cookies,  and  chocolate.  They  want  to  treat 
me.  Then,  we  take  refuge  in  their  den,  where  we  blast  the  heater  and  eat  to¬ 
gether,  almost  happy.  I  remember  that  Frederic  also  has  children  far  away — as 
Vanesa  does,  and  I,  too,  if  only  for  tonight.  He  told  me  about  them  a  few  hours 
ago,  walking  to  the  maternity  ward.  Their  mother  took  them  to  Brazil,  and  he 
hasn’t  seen  them  since.  We’re  all  far  from  our  children  right  now.  When  these 
two  are  alone  in  the  bed  where  they  will  never  be  able  to  procreate,  do  they 
think  of  these  estranged  children?  Of  Valery,  for  example.  I  let  a  little  more 
milk  go  down  the  drain  while  I  take  a  hot  shower.  According  to  the  girls  of  the 
Forest,  they  always  shower  when  they  get  home  to  make  themselves  feel  better. 
In  the  bed  where  Vanesa  sometimes  earns  her  living,  I  sleep  on  my  coat.  □ 
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We  caught  a  predawn  flight  out  of  Cuiaba.  The  plane  headed  north  in  dark¬ 
ness,  vaulting  over  the  invisible  mesas  and  out  across  the  vast  tablelands  of 
the  planalto.  The  sun  came  up  on  a  flat  expanse  of  red  earth  checkered  with 
dense  scrubland  and  enormous  clearings,  the  boundary  lines  cut  as  sharp  and 
straight  as  hedgerows.  Only  the  forested  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams  fol¬ 
lowed  lines  at  all  natural,  and  yet  they  seemed  all  the  more  alien  for  it,  like 
weeds  in  an  otherwise  immaculate  garden.  The  plane  touched  down  on  a  deso¬ 
late  runway  surrounded  by  soybeans,  the  crop  rows  stretching  dead-level  to 
the  horizon.  Kory  and  I  were  the  only  passengers  to  disembark.  There  was 
no  terminal  to  speak  of,  just  a  deserted  hangar  housing  two  small  planes,  the 
rafters  filled  with  birds,  their  calls  echoing  in  the  cavernous  metal  enclosure. 
Kory  unclipped  the  cell  phone  at  his  belt  and,  pointing  to  a  large  grain  elevator 

rising  in  the  distance,  said:  “Thats  Lucas. 

Kory  Melby  is  a  freelance  farm  consultant  and  soy  expert  from  north¬ 
western  Minnesota  who  now  makes  his  home  in  Goiania,  in  Brazil’s  Center- 
West  region.  His  clients  include  farmers,  fund  managers,  reporters— anyone 
who  seeks  a  guide  to  the  region’s  agriculture.  In  his  late  thirties,  with  a  high 
pale  forehead,  jutting  jaw,  and  a  beach-ball  gut  that  strains  the  buttons  of  his 
shirts,  Melby  describes  himself  as  a  lost  Viking,  who  through  some  quirk  of 
fate  wound  up  blessed,  as  he  puts  it,  with  a  wife  and  child  in  Brazil.  In  answer 
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to  my  first  e-mail  he  had  written,  Dear  Pat:  I  am  a  Brazil/Mato  Grosso  fanatic.  I 
love  the  pioneer  spirit,  the  wide-open  spaces,  and  positive  attitude  among  the  dy¬ 
namic  farmers  in  the  area.  Lucas  do  Rio  Verde,  Mato  Grosso,  is  the  Garden  of  Eden 
in  my  opinion.  My  friends  there  are  a  pioneer  success  story.  Marino  moved  to  Lucas 
in  ig88  when  it  was  a  shantytown.  His  brother  Paulo  joined  him  after  he  finished 
university  in  Iowa.  Now  Marino  is  mayor  of  a  30,000-person  town  in  the  middle  of 
“soybean  ground  zero”  on  the  whole  planet. 

Wide-open  spaces  are,  in  fact,  a  new  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  name 
Mato  Grosso  translates  as  “dense  forest,”  but  in  recent  years,  the  state  has  been 
subject  to  some  of  the  most  rampant  deforestation  on  Earth,  with  land  being 
cleared  in  a  mad  rush  to  graze  cattle  and  grow  crops— principally  soybeans. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  Mato  Grosso  figures  prominently 
in  the  annals  of  twentieth-century  exploration:  Teddy  Roosevelt  came  to  the 
remote  territory  in  1914  ( after  he  was  president)  to  explore  an  uncharted  Am¬ 
azon  tributary,  along  with  the  great  Brazilian  explorer,  and  Mato-grossense, 
Candido  Rondon;  it  was  here  that  the  enigmatic  Colonel  Fawcett  pulled  his 
great  vanishing  act  in  1925,  during  his  search  for  the  Lost  City  of  Z;  and,  in 
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the  late  1930s,  Mato  Grosso  provided  the  French  anthropologist  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss  both  the  material  and  setting  for  what  would  become  his  luminous 
masterpiece,  Tristes  tropiques.  The  place  still  sounds  like  the  back  of  beyond  to 
most  Brazilians,  the  majority  of  whom  are  crowded  into  the  coastal  areas  of 
the  southeast.  More  than  twenty  million  people  live  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
as  compared  to  fewer  than  three  million  in  all  of  Mato  Grosso,  a  state  larger 
than  Texas.  When  I  tried  to  get  by  on  a  tourist  visa  for  my  trip,  the  woman  at 
the  consulate  looked  at  my  application  and  asked,  “What  kind  of  work  will  you 
be  doing  there?”  How  did  she  know  I  wasn’t  a  tourist?  Sliding  the  forms  back 
across  the  counter,  she  smiled  at  me  through  the  Plexiglas.  No  one  goes  there 
for  tourism,”  she  said. 

In  truth,  I  was  going  to  Mato  Grosso  to  see  for  myself  what  I  imagined  to 
be  the  front  line  in  the  march  of  civilization,  a  place  where  the  epic  theme 
of  Man  versus  Nature  had  finally  assumed  some  awful  clarity:  on  this  side, 
industrial-scale  monoculture;  on  that  side,  the  paragon  of  biodiversity  a  line 
in  the  jungle  you  could  step  across.  Now  here  I  was,  thirteen  degrees  south  of 
the  equator,  at  the  southern  fringe  of  the  Amazon,  looking  across  a  sea  of  soy 
to  the  town  of  Lucas  do  Rio  Verde.  Soybean  ground  zero.  The  Garden  of  Eden. 


The  annual  destruction  of  the  Amazon  rainforest  is  tallied  every  August 
and  announced  to  a  world  sadly  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  its  greatest  tropi¬ 
cal  forest  is  being  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Invariably,  the  area  of  de¬ 
struction  is  so  large  that  the  loss  is  expressed  in  terms  of  states  or  countries— a 
Vermont  here,  an  Ireland  there— roughly  equivalent  measures  meant  to  make 
the  scale  of  the  catastrophe  more  readily  apprehensible,  as  if  all  of  us  could 
say,  for  example,  that  this  many  Connecticuts  make  a  Texas  or  that  there  are 
so  many  Switzerlands  to  a  France.  Oddly,  the  effect  of  the  news  seemed  to  be 
a  lulling  of  concern,  as  if  the  Amazon  could  go  on  disappearing  indefinitely, 
without  ever  actually  doing  so.  Just  as  the  rallying  cries  of  Save  the  Amazon 
faded  to  background  noise,  however,  the  alarm  sounded  again.  From  August 
2002  to  July  2003,  the  rate  of  deforestation  suddenly  spiked,  jumping  40  per¬ 
cent  from  the  previous  year.  Satellite  data  revealed  that  fully  10,000  square 
miles  of  rainforest-a  New  Jersey’s  worth-had  gone  up  in  smoke.  Mato 
Grosso  accounted  for  nearly  half  that  total.  The  following  year,  it  happened 
again.  Another  year,  another  New  Jersey.  Poof.  Gone.  Now  it  is  estimated  that 
20  percent  of  the  Amazon’s  1.6  million  square  miles  has  been  lost  to  human 

development. 

The  usual  suspects  in  the  deforestation  of  the  Amazon  are  logging  and,  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  subsistence-level  slash-and-burn  agriculture.  Fire  is  the 
main  tool  of  clearing,  the  flames  surrendering  the  nutrients  of  the  forest  to 
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the  notoriously  poor  Amazonian  soil.  Crops  and  cattle  follow  the  flames,  the 
ruminants  grazing  the  hard-won  pasture  until  the  nutrients  leach  away  and  the 
soil  is  exhausted.  In  a  few  years,  after  the  land  is  rendered  sterile,  the  process 
repeats  itself  and  moves  deeper  into  the  forest.  So  it  has  gone,  year  after  year. 
But  how  to  explain  the  sudden  and  dramatic  increase  in  destruction?  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  2003,  New  York  Times  reporter  Larry  Rohter  provided  some  answers 
in  a  story  headlined,  “Relentless  Foe  of  the  Amazon  Jungle:  Soybeans.” 

Rohter,  the  Gray  Lady’s  man  in  Brazil,  explained  that  an  unexpectedly 
small  soy  harvest  in  the  US,  the  world’s  leading  exporter,  combined  with  surg¬ 
ing  worldwide  demand,  had  sent  the  price  of  soybeans  soaring.  Demand  came 
from  two  directions  simultaneously — China  and  Europe — and  none  of  it  had 
to  do  with  tofu  or  tempeh,  soy  milk  or  miso.  Despite  its  reputation  as  the 
“poor  man’s  meat”  and  a  vegetarian  staple,  the  vast  majority  of  the  world’s  soy 
production  is  consumed  at  the  trough,  not  the  table— as  feed,  not  food.  What 
makes  soy  a  desirable  component  of  livestock  rations  is  the  same  thing  that 
makes  it  desirable  to  vegans  and  vegetarians;  namely,  its  remarkably  high  pro¬ 
tein  content  (40  percent  by  weight),  which  serves  to  bulk  up  poultry,  pigs,  and 
cattle  quickly  and  cheaply. 

In  Europe,  increased  soy  demand  resulted  from  the  Mad  Cow  scare,  as 
farmers,  prohibited  by  law  from  feeding  their  animals  rendered  carcasses,  were 
forced  to  find  a  nonanimal  protein  substitute.  To  complicate  matters,  the  EU 
shunned  genetically  modified  soy,  which  accounts  for  more  than  85  percent 
of  US  production. 

In  China,  where  soybeans  originate,  soy  imports  increased  by  a  factor  of  ten 
between  1999  and  2003,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  country’s  growing  affluence 
and  a  corresponding  shift  in  diet.  According  to  UN  figures,  per  capita  meat  con¬ 
sumption  in  China  more  than  tripled  between  1981  and  2002,  from  33.1  pounds 
per  person  to  115.5  pounds.  (That  still  pales  in  comparison  to  US  appetites;  the 
average  American  eats  more  than  250  pounds  of  meat  each  year.) 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  few  places  on  Earth  where  agriculture  can  expand  to 
meet  this  new  demand.  Little  stands  in  the  way  but  forest.  In  fact,  not  even 
that;  it’s  true  that  plenty  of  land  was  converted  directly  to  soy  production,  but 
for  the  most  part,  Mato  Grosso’s  soy  growers  took  over  areas  that  had  already 
been  cleared  for  pasture.  As  land  prices  rose,  however,  cattle  ranchers  were 
quick  to  capitalize  and  move  their  herds  deeper  into  the  frontier.  In  this  way, 
explains  forest  ecologist  Daniel  Nepstad,  soy  agriculture  has  “greased  the  skids” 
for  Amazon  deforestation.  In  a  2006  paper  entitled  “Globalization  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  Soy  and  Beef  Industries,”  Nepstad  borrowed  the  term  teleconnections  from 
climatology  to  explain  the  explosive  growth  of  agriculture  in  Mato  Grosso.  Just 
as  torrential  rains  along  the  arid  coast  of  Peru  and  searing  drought  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  occur  as  linked  but  distant  manifestations  of  the  same  meteorological 
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phenomenon— namely,  El  Nino— so  the  surge  in  deforestation  rates  could  be 
seen  as  part  and  parcel  of  global  consumption  patterns,  the  market  signals 
emanating  from  Chinese  woks  and  French  saute  pans  reverberating  through 
the  Amazon  in  the  form  of  falling  trees. 


The  role  of  soy  in  Amazon  deforestation  came  to  wider  attention  in  the 
spring  of  2006,  after  Greenpeace  released  a  damning  report  titled  “Eating  Up 
the  Amazon.”  With  four  pages  of  references  and  nearly  300  endnotes,  the  64- 
page  report  is  thoroughly  documented  and  well  written,  laid  out  with  just-the- 
facts-ma’am  efficiency:  the  Crime,  the  Scene  of  the  Crime,  the  Criminals,  the 
Partners  in  Crime.  It’s  Greenpeace  as  ecocide  detective. 

The  leading  culprits  in  the  report  are  the  multinational  corporations  ADM, 
Bunge,  and  Cargill,  which  together  control  the  global  soy  trade.  Cargill,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  accused  of  illegally  constructing  a  soy  facility  in  the  Amazon  port  city 
of  Santarem,  and  thus  attracting  industrial-scale  agriculture  to  the  heart  of  the 
rainforest.  McDonald’s  is  another  target,  conveniently  singled  out  for  feeding 
its  European  customers  chicken  fattened  on  Amazon  soy.  But  the  real  face  of 
evil  in  the  Greenpeace  report  is  not  Ronald  McDonald  but  Blairo  Maggi,  the 
governor  of  Mato  Grosso. 

The  single  largest  soy  grower  in  the  world,  Maggi  is  commonly  referred  to 
in  the  Brazilian  press  as  “O  Rei  da  Soja.”  The  King  of  Soy.  As  villains  go,  he  is 
made-to-order.  A  picture  in  the  report  shows  him  striding  imperiously,  flanked 
by  sycophants,  beady  eyes  darting  from  a  round,  fleshy  face,  the  head  bursting 
from  the  collar  of  his  oxford  without  benefit  of  a  neck.  More  than  his  swinish 
aspect,  however,  it  is  Governor  Maggi’s  statements  to  the  foreign  press  that 
have  made  him  the  personification  of  ecological  depravity.  In  the  New  York 
Times  story  by  Larry  Rohter,  Maggi  is  quoted  as  saying:  “To  me,  a  40  percent 
increase  in  deforestation  doesn’t  mean  anything  at  all,  and  I  don  t  feel  the 
slightest  guilt  over  what  we  are  doing  here  ....  We’re  talking  about  an  area 
larger  than  Europe  that  has  barely  been  touched,  so  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 

get  worried  about.” 

Few  politicians  anywhere  are  as  openly  disdainful  of  environmentalists. 
In  their  book,  The  Last  Forest:  The  Amazon  in  the  Age  of  Globalization,  Mark 
London  and  Brian  Kelly  record  a  2003  conversation  with  Maggi  in  which  he 
discussed  the  selection  of  his  environmental  secretary.  By  his  own  account,  the 
governor  included  environmentalists  in  the  process,  asking  them  for  a  list  of 
their  most-desired  candidates  as  well  as  those  they  abhorred.  “I  studied  their 
lists,”  Maggi  recalled,  “and  then  I  chose  my  environment  secretary— the  per¬ 
son  they  most  did  not  want  me  to  appoint. 

In  June  2005,  a  federal  sting  brought  down  an  illegal  logging  ring  operating 
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Forest  is  slashed  and  burned  to  create  pasture  for  cattle.  In  pushing  cattle  ranching  deeper 
into  the  Amazon,  soy  agriculture  effectively  greased  the  skids  for  deforestation. 


in  the  Amazon.  Of  the  eighty-four  people  arrested,  half  reportedly  worked  for 
IBAMA,  the  Brazilian  environmental  agency  responsible  for  enforcing  logging 
restrictions.  One  of  those  busted  was  Moacir  Pires,  Maggi’s  environment  min¬ 
ister,  who  was  charged  with  receiving  kickbacks.  The  month  before  the  arrests, 
Maggi  had  called  a  press  conference  in  response  to  a  profile  that  had  appeared 
in  the  British  tabloid  The  Independent— the  headline:  “The  rape  of  the  rainfor¬ 
est  .  .  .  and  the  man  behind  it.”  With  the  microphones  on  and  cameras  rolling, 
the  Soy  King  proclaimed  his  innocence:  “I  am  not  the  rapist  of  the  rainfor¬ 
est.”  To  environmentalists,  of  course,  the  governor  was  guilty  as  charged,  and 
Greenpeace,  in  a  well-publicized  bit  of  theater,  bestowed  upon  him  the  Golden 
Chainsaw,  awarded  to  the  person  most  culpable  for  Amazon  deforestation. 


By  the  time  I  arrived  in  Brazil  last  November,  deforestation  rates  had  dropped 
as  sharply  as  they  had  risen.  While  the  government  in  Brasilia  pointed  to  its 
enforcement  efforts  as  a  leading  cause  of  the  decline,  most  observers  believed 
the  trend  had  more  to  do  with  economic  factors,  including  the  price  of  soy, 
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which  had  plummeted  in  tandem  with  the  mood  of  Mato  Grosso’s  farmers. 

“Euphoric  hysteria,”  Kory  Melby  intoned  in  his  not-so-euphoric  prairie 
drawl.  “That’s  what  you  had  here  in  Mato  Grosso  back  in  June  of  2004,  at  what 
I  would  call  the  peak.  From  that  to  shitty  times,  just  like  that.”  We  were  sitting 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Amazon  Hotel  in  Cuiaba  before  leaving  for  Lucas,  Kory 
sprawled  in  a  deep  rattan  chair,  giving  me  his  analysis.  “So,  what  happened? 
Well,  we  had  the  soy  price  drop  over  50  percent  in  a  year  and  a  half.  That  in 
itself  we  could  have  dealt  with.  But  on  top  of  it,  we  had  the  currency  exchange 
go  from  around  three  reais  to  the  dollar  to  more  like  two  reals  per  dollar,  so 
the  farmer  was  now  getting  less  for  his  crop.  Then  we  had  Hurricane  Katrina 
and  the  whole  crude  oil  situation,  which  meant  that  fertilizer  and  energy  costs 
suddenly  tripled.  And  all  this  led  to  a  credit  crisis  and  land  devaluation.  And 
there  was  one  more  thing.  Gosh,  what  was  my  fourth  point?  Kory,  who  had 
found  his  angle  of  repose  in  the  rattan  chair,  suddenly  sat  upright  and  rubbed 
his  chin.  “Uh,  let’s  see:  soy  prices,  currency  exchange,  inputs  ...  oh  yeah,  and 
Asian  rust.  That’s  the  fourth  factor:  The  continued  chronic  pressure  of  Asian 
rust — ferrugem  asiatica.  Those  four  things  hit  em  all  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
just  literally  cut  their  nuts  off.” 

Every  crop  has  its  scourge,  and  Asian  rust  is  soy’s.  In  the  humid  tropics, 
the  leaf  blight  found  an  ideal  environment  in  which  to  proliferate  and  is  now 
epidemic  in  the  region.  Although  farmers  have  so  far  managed  to  control  the 
problem  with  repeated  applications  of  fungicide,  the  effort  takes  another  slice 
from  already  thin  profit  margins. 

For  all  the  challenges  the  farmers  faced,  however,  Kory  thought  the  worst 
had  passed.  After  striking  growers  brought  trucking  to  a  halt,  farm  debts  were 
rolled  forward  one  year,  and  the  government  stepped  in  with  minimum-price 
guarantees.  For  many  producers,  no  doubt,  it  was  too  little,  too  late.  For  those 
who  hung  on,  the  outlook  for  agriculture  in  Mato  Grosso  remains  bright.  New 
biodiesel  plants,  which  will  turn  soybean  oil  to  motor  fuel,  are  coming  on  line 
in  response  to  government  regulations  requiring  a  5  percent  mix  at  the  pump. 
At  the  same  time,  President  Bush’s  newfound  infatuation  with  ethanol  means 
that  American  farmers  are  planting  more  acres  to  corn,  fewer  to  soy.  “So  what’s 
going  to  happen?”  Kory  asked.  “Is  the  US  going  to  concentrate  on  corn  and  let 
Brazil  take  over  world  soy  production?”  No  one  is  waiting  for  the  question  to 
become  settled.  Private  investment  is  pouring  into  the  region  as  it  diversifies 
not  only  into  biofuels  but  also  confined  livestock  and  poultry  operations,  the 
idea  being  to  raise  animals  on  locally  grown  feed  and  slaughter  them  in  situ. 
Vertical  integration.  Value-added  production.  These  are  the  magic  words,  incanta¬ 
tions  to  ward  off  further  recession. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  for  optimism  in  northern  Mato  Grosso  came 
in  the  lead-up  to  last  year’s  presidential  runoff  election,  when  Blairo  Maggi 
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met  with  the  incumbent,  Luiz  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva,  who  was  in  trouble  in  the 
polls  amid  a  string  of  corruption  scandals.  At  the  last  minute,  Maggi  threw  his 
support  behind  Lula  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  one  billion  reais  in  federal 
funds  to  improve  Mato  Grosso’s  woefully  inadequate  infrastructure.  The  bulk  of 
that  money  would  go  to  paving  BR-163,  the  1,000-mile-long  Cuiaba-Santarem 
Highway,  roughly  half  of  which  is  still  dirt.  Also  known  as  the  Soy  Highway,  the 
unpaved  road  turns  to  axle-deep  paste  in  the  rainy  season — eight  months  of  the 
year.  Farmers  in  Mato  Grosso  have  some  of  the  lowest  production  costs  in  the 
world,  but  their  transportation  costs  are  exorbitant.  More  than  any  other  devel¬ 
opment,  producers  view  completion  of  BR-163,  which  would  shave  hundreds  of 
miles  off  the  trip  to  port,  as  the  lynchpin  to  further  development. 

Environmentalists  see  a  different  picture.  In  their  view,  to  finish  BR-163  is 
to  finish  off  the  forest.  And  they  have  good  reason  to  think  so.  Historically,  de¬ 
forestation  and  roads  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  with  research  showing  that  85 
percent  of  Amazon  deforestation  occurs  within  30  miles  of  a  road.  To  address 
that  concern,  Lula’s  administration  has  decreed  a  huge,  32,000-square-mile 
reserve  on  the  western  flank  of  BR-163,  which  it  says  will  protect  the  corridor 
from  the  ravages  of  past  development.  Environmentalists  point  out,  however, 
that  the  government  can’t  enforce  the  laws  in  existing  reserves,  so  what  hope 
is  there  for  new,  more  remote  ones?  Undeterred,  Maggi  is  forging  ahead.  The 
governor  has  formed  a  consortium  of  growers  to  get  the  project  done  with  or 
without  federal  assistance. 


“We  don’t  need  roads  to  cut  down  forest.  All  we  need  is  sawmills  and  cattle, 
as  you’ll  see  when  you  go  north.” 

Plinio  Silva  was  speaking  with  Kory  and  me  in  the  hotel  lobby  in  Cuiaba.  A 
swarthy,  barrel-chested  man  with  thick  eyebrows  and  a  broad  smile,  he  struck 
me  as  both  imposing  and  avuncular.  In  contrast  to  Kory,  who  has  a  way  of 
melting  into  chairs,  Plinio  assumed  a  posture  of  stone-like  rectitude  in  his.  A 
city  planner  and  civil  engineer  who  had  designed  whole  towns  in  the  frontier 
from  the  ground  up,  he  now  serves  as  organizer  of  the  state  council  of  mayors. 
When  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  familiar  with  the  Greenpeace  report,  Plinio 
answered  in  slow,  purposeful  English,  which,  he  apologized,  was  rusty  from 
lack  of  use.  “First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  Greenpeace.  I  think 
they  do  very  important  work.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  they  are  report¬ 
ing  our  reality.  Honestly,  I  don’t  see  them  asking  us  how  things  are.  They  are 
beating  on  us.”  He  smiled.  “They  are  beating  on  us  and  we  don’t  know  why. 
What  do  they  want?” 

Ultimately,  I  said,  what  the  environmentalists  want  is  for  the  clearing  to 
stop. 
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Mato  Grosso’s  soy  producers  are  largely  dependent  on  trucking  to  deliver  their  crop 
to  Atlantic  seaports.  Trucks  arrive  loaded  with  fertilizer  and  leave  filled  with  grain. 


“I  think  we  can  live  with  that.  Honestly,  we  already  have  enough  land  to 
work  with.  This  will  be  best  for  all  of  us.  Not  just  us,  but  for  our  neighbors  and 
the  whole  world.  If  there  was  a  consistent  policy,  I  think  most  Mato-grossenses 
would  support  it.  But  some  points  have  to  be  considered  first:  Why  are  people 
cutting  down  forest?  Because  they  like  to?  No.  Brazil  is  a  poor  country.  We 
have  to  develop. 

“Most  people  here  in  Mato  Grosso  know  they  have  to  maintain  the  Cer- 
rado,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Pantanal.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  social  commitment 
and  a  lack  of  common  sense  in  people.  This  is  the  major  difficulty.  He  paused 
while  I  scribbled  in  my  notebook.  “Tell  people  we  want  partners,  people  with 
something  to  bring  to  the  table  who  are  committed  to  finding  results.  We  don  t 
need  more  critics. 

“I  have  a  dream,”  he  said  finally,  his  face  breaking  into  a  knowing  smile  at 
the  invocation  of  Dr.  King.  “I  have  a  dream  that  we  can  get  there  and  we  can 
get  there  with  dignity.” 


*  *  * 
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Technically  speaking,  the  entire  state  of  Mato  Grosso  is  Amazon;  that  is, 
Legal  Amazon,  an  administrative  designation  comprising  nine  states  and  an 
area  larger  than  Europe.  In  reality,  slightly  less  than  half  the  state  lies  within 
the  Amazon  Basin — that  is,  in  the  Amazon  drainage.  Basin  may  also  give  a  false 
impression,  as  the  rivers  of  northern  Mato  Grosso  flow  to  the  Amazon  from  an 
upland  plateau,  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Cerrado  is  a  shortened  form  of  campo  cerrado,  which  means  “closed 
country.”  A  scrubby  mix  of  gnarled  woodland  and  tropical  savanna,  it  is  an 
unlovely  and  unloved  place.  When  Claude  Levi-Strauss  set  out  to  explore  the 
long-forsaken  badlands  in  the  1930s,  he  first  made  inquiries  around  Cuiaba. 
Everyone,  he  wrote,  offered  the  same  “dismal  lament:  ‘Um  pais  ruim,  muito 
ruim,  mais  ruim  que  qualquer  outro’  (Vile  country,  absolutely  vile,  viler  than 
any  other’).”  Cerrado  covers  one-fifth  of  Brazil  and  is  the  country’s  second-larg¬ 
est  ecosystem  after  the  Amazon  rainforest.  Although  considered  a  “biodiversity 
hotspot,”  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Cerrado  currently  enjoys  permanent  pro¬ 
tection,  and  efforts  to  conserve  more  of  it  play  second  fiddle  to  higher-profile 
rainforest  campaigns. 

As  for  the  Pantanal,  the  word  is  Portuguese  for  “swampland.”  Said  to  be 
the  world’s  largest  inland  wetlands,  it  straddles  the  borders  with  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  and  is  renowned  for  its  spectacular  fishing  and  wildlife  viewing.  The 
woman  from  the  consulate  notwithstanding,  the  Pantanal  is  in  fact  a  world- 
class  tourist  destination.  If  you  want  to  see  animals,  they  say,  skip  the  Amazon. 
See  the  Pantanal. 


BR-163  runs  through  Lucas  do  Rio  Verde  in  four  lanes  of  fresh  blacktop, 
separated  by  a  wide,  palm-dotted  median.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  an  orderly 
grid  near  the  banks  of  the  namesake  river;  in  the  town’s  middle  is  a  long  strip 
of  forest  park.  The  streets  are  in  good  repair — no  washouts,  no  broken  side¬ 
walks — and  anyone  accustomed  to  the  usual  Latin  American  insouciance  about 
litter  will  be  struck  by  the  general  cleanliness.  The  effect  is  Iowa  in  the  tropics, 
Council  Bluffs  with  palm  trees 

Upon  arrival,  we  took  a  driving  tour  with  Michael  Boz.  In  his  midtwenties, 
Boz  owns  a  tire  store  on  the  highway  that  deals  exclusively  in  rubber  for  farm 
machinery— tractors,  combines,  and  the  like.  He  came  to  Mato  Grosso  two 
years  ago  from  Parana  after  scouting  other  agricultural  centers.  Lucas  struck 
him  as  the  land  of  opportunity.  “I  arrived  on  a  Tuesday,”  he  said.  “By  Thursday, 
I  had  a  deal.”  Boz  drives  a  four-wheel-drive  pickup,  which  may  as  well  be  the 
official  state  vehicle:  not  the  hulking  three-ton  monsters  of  the  American  road¬ 
way,  but  midsize  Mitsubishi  turbo-diesels  and  Toyota  HiLuxes.  As  he  drove, 
Boz  pointed  out  the  newest  developments:  the  high  school,  the  courthouse, 
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the  hospital.  All  spanking  new.  “Everything  you  see  here,”  he  said,  “the  govern¬ 
ment  didn’t  build  this.  It  was  the  people,  the  farmers.” 

Brazil  is  infamous  for  having  the  greatest  wealth  disparity  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  but  Lucas  feels  solidly  middle-class.  Certainly,  there  are  no  favelas  yet, 
as  the  ramshackle  slums  of  Brazil’s  teeming  cities  are  called.  In  much  of 
Latin  America,  a  man’s  home  is  his  fortress,  the  perimeter  walls  bristling 
with  shards  of  broken  glass  to  ward  off  intruders.  In  Lucas,  the  homes  are, 
so  far,  innocent  of  any  such  defense,  their  front  doors  open  to  the  street.  As 
Kory  noted  in  his  first  e-mail  to  me,  the  town  currently  has  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  but  the  population  has  been  growing  by  as  much  as  18  percent 
each  year,  with  no  signs  of  stopping.  Boz  said  the  figure  is  projected  to  hit 
150,000  in  ten  years.  If  it  does,  Lucas  will  have  nearly  double  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  present-day  Decatur,  Illinois— the  headquarters  of  Archer  Daniels 
Midland — whose  residents  have  come  to  think  of  their  hometown  as  the 
Soybean  Capital  of  the  World. 

We  rolled  to  a  stop  at  the  riverbank,  the  Rio  Verde  boiling  past.  A  low 
wooden  bridge  connected  the  thickly  forested  banks,  the  tall  trees  on  either 
side  forming  a  green  wall  of  jungle  foliage.  At  this  point,  I  must  have  said 
something  about  the  Amazon,  because  Boz  wagged  a  finger  and  said,  No,  this 
is  mata.  So  mata.  Just  forest.  To  see  the  true  Amazon  rainforest— Floresta 
Amazonica — you  have  to  go  much  farther  north,  close  to  the  border  with  Para. 
Everything  up  to  there,  he  insists,  is  Cerrado  or  mata.  “The  Europeans  will  say 
this  is  rainforest,  that  we  are  cutting  down  Amazon.  They  don’t  know  what 
they’re  talking  about.” 

I  myself  was  incredibly  slow  to  grasp  this  simple  fact  of  geography— 
that  you  could  be  standing  in  the  Amazon  Basin  and  yet  not  be  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  rainforest.  Boz  was  right.  In  Lucas,  we’re  still  squarely  in  Cerrado.  The 
high-canopied  trees  along  the  river  make  up  what  ecologists  call  gallery  forest, 
which  is  found  only  in  riparian  zones.  As  for  mata,  the  term  suggested  bush 
and  was  used  rather  indiscriminately  to  signify  transitional  forest— something 
between  Cerrado  and  full-fledged  Amazon.  The  distinction  is  not  academic. 
Although  the  law  is  often  flouted  and  enforcement  weak,  farmers  who  own 
Cerrado  are  legally  allowed  to  clear  up  to  80  percent  of  their  land,  with  20 
percent  kept  in  reserve.  In  the  Amazon,  the  ratio  flips.  Eighty  percent  must 
be  preserved;  only  20  percent  can  be  cleared.  Transitional  forest  is  a  much- 
contested  middle  ground.  Depending  on  whom  you  asked,  you  could  clear 
anywhere  from  35  to  50  percent.  As  to  where  the  transitional  area  ends  and 
the  rainforest  proper  begins,  it  seemed  that  everyone  had  an  opinion  but  that 
no  one  could  rightly  say. 


*  *  * 
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“My  brother  Marino  is  a  true  pioneer,”  said  Paulo  Franz,  talking  between 
bites  at  the  Restaurante  Hanover.  “He  came  in  1988  to  research  rice  with  the 
government.  Back  then,  no  one  thought  you  could  grow  soy  here.” 

Trim  and  broad-shouldered,  his  hair  combed  flat  as  a  schoolboy’s,  thirty- 
eight-year-old  Paulo  Franz  is  a  gaucho.  The  term  derives  from  the  famed  cow¬ 
boys  of  the  Pampas,  but  in  modern  Brazil,  gaucho  (pronounced  gah-OO-sho) 
commonly  refers  to  people  from  the  southernmost  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
More  broadly,  it  signifies  the  European  cultures — primarily  German  and  Ital¬ 
ian — that  have  persevered  there  since  Dom  Pedro  I,  the  first  emperor  of  Brazil, 
encouraged  a  wave  of  European  settlement  to  his  shores  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  immigrants  flocked  to  the  more  temperate  south  where 
many  became  tenant  farmers.  Paulo,  who  grew  up  on  six  acres  in  the  town  of 
Sao  Carlos,  said  his  own  ancestors  came  from  southern  Germany  in  the  1880s. 
“They  were  very  poor,  I  think.  Mining  people.”  Having  gone  to  university  in 
Iowa  on  a  farm  exchange  program,  Paulo  speaks  fluent  English,  albeit  with 
an  accent:  a  German  one.  He  and  his  wife,  Leandra,  speak  German  with  each 
other  and  with  their  young  daughter,  Camilla.  Their  youngest,  Paulinho — a 
towhead  with  missing  front  teeth — can  understand  them,  but  when  he  opens 
his  mouth,  only  Portuguese  comes  out. 

As  we  got  in  Paulo’s  truck  for  the  short  drive  to  the  restaurant,  he  popped 
a  disc  into  the  CD  player.  The  speakers  began  to  blat  out  a  strange  Portuguese- 
inflected  oompah,  and  Kory  turned  to  me  nodding.  “Polka!”  he  shouted.  Clearly, 
not  his  cup  of  tea. 

There  are  an  estimated  12  million  German  Brazilians — around  7  percent  of 
the  population — and  I  have  to  confess,  their  existence  was  a  surprise  to  me.  In 
my  mind,  Brazil  was  the  land  of  Pele  and  Carnival,  samba  and  bossa  nova — a 
New  World  amalgam  of  Portugal  and  Africa.  But  in  Lucas,  there  were  hardly 
any  black,  or  even  dark,  faces  to  be  seen.  In  the  restaurant,  pale-skinned  wait¬ 
ers  popped  by  every  couple  minutes  with  another  skewer  of  glistening  beef. 
Half  the  room  appeared  to  be  blue-eyed,  and  one  redheaded  adolescent  was 
livid  with  freckles.  As  a  group,  they  seemed  ill  suited  to  life  under  the  tropi¬ 
cal  sun,  and,  considering  the  milieu,  I  was  struck  by  the  irony  of  our  timing; 
as  chance  would  have  it,  we  arrived  in  town  on  a  national  holiday— 0  dia  da 
Consciencia  Negra.  Black  Awareness  Day. 


Paulo  came  to  Lucas  in  19961  eight  years  after  Marino.  “There  was  nothing 
here  then.  No  electricity,  no  plumbing,  no  asphalt.  When  I  brought  my  wife, 
she  wanted  to  escape.” 

‘No,  I  never  thought  of  going  home,”  Leandra  said,  sitting  down  to  her 
churrasco,  as  the  gaucho-style  barbecue  is  called.  A  lovely  woman  in  a  sleeveless 
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dress,  she  sawed  at  her  beef  with  lean,  tanned  arms.  “I  never  cried.  What  good 
would  it  have  done?  When  we  first  came,  I  was  eighteen  and  pregnant  with 
Camilla.  We  had  all  our  belongings  on  the  bus.  Two  of  everything:  two  plates, 
two  cups,  two  towels.  Before  we  arrived,  Paulo  said  to  me,  ‘There’s  something 
I  need  to  tell  you.’  I  said,  ‘What  is  it?’  He  said,  ‘The  house  is  not  ready.’  I  said, 
‘Mein  Gott,  what  is  missing?’  He  said,  ‘The  roof.  The  walls.  We  came  to  town. 
Everything  was  dirt.  He  showed  me  the  grocery  store.  There  was  dust  every¬ 
where  and  cats  sleeping  on  the  shelves.  Paulo  was  working  so  hard  then.  He 
left  before  sunrise  and  came  home  in  the  dark.  We  never  saw  each  other  in 
daylight.” 

Today,  the  Franzes  have  a  roof  overhead  and  walls  all  around,  plus  a  small 
pool  on  their  back  patio.  The  house  is  comfortable  if  modest,  and  like  any  up¬ 
wardly  mobile  couple  anywhere,  the  Franzes  are  looking  to  trade  up. 


Writing  in  his  book  The  Staffs  of  Life — a  “biography  of  the  world  s  staple 
crops— the  late  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr.  observed  that  few  American  farmers  considered 
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themselves  soy  growers,  even  if  they  harvested  prodigious  amounts  of  the  stuff. 
They  were  wheat  growers  or  corn  growers,  but  never  soy  growers.  In  Mato 
Grosso,  the  opposite  is  true.  Everybody’s  a  soy  farmer,  despite  the  routine  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  crop  with  corn,  rice,  cotton,  and  sorghum.  In  Kahns  book,  the 
chapter  on  soy  is  called  “The  Future  of  the  Planet,”  and  it  tells  of  the  many 
high-profile  boosters  who  have  sung  the  praises  of  “the  miracle  bean” — pow¬ 
erful  men  such  as  Henry  Ford,  who  was  known  to  wear  suits  of  “silk”  spun 
from  soy,  and  Dwayne  Andreas,  the  longtime  head  of  Archer  Daniels  Midland, 
renowned  for  carrying  samples  of  soy  foods  with  him  and  foisting  them  upon 
the  executives  and  dignitaries  he  met  with.  Both  these  ruthless  capitalists  felt 
it  unconscionable,  in  a  world  where  millions  were  undernourished  and  star¬ 
vation  was  common,  that  soy  should  be  fed  to  livestock.  Despite  the  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  margarine  and  the  stealth  proliferation  of  soy  in  processed 
foodstuffs,  however,  their  efforts  fell  short.  Soy  never  really  caught  on  at  the 
American  table. 

Glycine  max,  the  soybean,  was  a  latecomer  to  the  Americas.  Although  bota¬ 
nists  had  experimented  with  the  curious  legume  since  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  scant  acreage  was  planted  with  it  before  the  First  World  War.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  however,  imports  of  vegetable  oils  were  sharply  curtailed 
and  the  government  encouraged  a  new  focus  on  soy.  As  Illinois  is  roughly  the 
same  latitude  as  Manchuria,  the  beans  adapted  easily  to  the  Midwest  and  the 
crop  quickly  gained  prominence  throughout  the  Corn  Belt.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties,  including  many  genetically  modified  ones,  soy  now 
grows  across  a  much  wider  geographic  area,  including  the  far  north  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  Kory  and  his  family  raise  it,  in  rotation  with  wheat. 


Soy  is  thought  to  have  come  to  Brazil  via  Japanese  immigrants,  who  first 
arrived  in  the  early  twentieth  century  (today  Brazil  is  home  to  the  largest  Japa¬ 
nese  population  outside  Japan).  While  the  beans  grew  well  enough  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  south,  soybean  harvests  were  negligible  until  the  early  seventies,  when 
the  Peruvian  anchoveta  fishery,  then  a  critical  protein  source  for  the  global 
feed  industry,  collapsed,  sending  shock  waves  through  the  world’s  commodi¬ 
ties  market.  In  response,  the  US  briefly  embargoed  soy  exports,  and  countries 
such  as  Japan,  suddenly  cut  off  from  a  major  supplier,  looked  to  Brazil  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  By  1989,  Brazil’s  yield  of  soybeans  was  24  million  tons,  up  from 
just  1.5  million  in  1970. 

That  first  wave  of  expansion  swept  southern  Brazil  but  barely  touched  the 
Cerrado,  which  was  then  considered  an  agricultural  wasteland,  due  to  acid 
soils  that  were  both  poor  in  nutrients  and  saturated  with  toxic  levels  of  alumi¬ 
num.  That  it  has  now  emerged  as  the  breadbasket  of  South  America  is  more 
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than  just  a  triumph  of  the  pioneering  spirit.  It  is,  as  one  government  agrono¬ 
mist  in  Mato  Grosso  told  me,  a  “miracle  of  science.” 

A  year  after  Greenpeace  presented  Blairo  Maggi  with  the  Golden  Chain¬ 
saw  Award,  the  World  Food  Prize — agriculture’s  Nobel — was  awarded  to  two 
soil  scientists  (one  Brazilian,  one  American)  and  a  former  Brazilian  minis¬ 
ter  of  agriculture,  whose  combined  efforts,  in  effect,  made  the  Maggi  empire 
possible.  Their  research  showed  that  heavy  applications  of  dolomitic  lime  (as 
much  as  five  tons  per  hectare)  and  the  addition  of  phosphate-rich  fertilizers 
could  render  the  Cerrado,  blessed  as  it  is  with  abundant  sunshine  and  rainfall, 
incredibly  productive.  Where  a  farmer  in  Iowa  may  plant  soy  one  year  and 
corn  the  next,  in  Mato  Grosso  they  sow  even  as  they  reap.  When  harvest  time 
comes,  the  planters  are  deployed  right  behind  the  combines.  Its  standard  prac¬ 
tice  to  harvest  two  crops  per  year. 

Even  correcting  for  poor  soils,  however,  soybeans  were  an  unlikely  cash 
crop  for  the  Cerrado.  A  temperate-zone  domesticate,  soy  did  not  fare  well  in 
the  low  latitudes.  More  than  the  heat  and  humidity,  it  was  a  lack  of  seasonality 
that  hampered  production.  In  the  higher  latitudes,  flowering  coincides  with 
the  summer  solstice,  when  the  plants  reach  their  maximum  height.  The  first 
soybeans  planted  in  the  Cerrado,  however,  flowered  early  and,  deprived  of  long 
summer  days,  remained  stunted.  As  a  scientist  at  the  Cerrado  Research  Center 
explained  to  journalist  Mac  Margolis,  “It’s  sort  of  like  a  ten-year-old  getting 
pregnant.  She  may  be  able  to  deliver  but  neither  she  nor  the  baby  will  be  well- 
developed.”  For  soy  agriculture  to  take  root  in  Mato  Grosso,  therefore,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  develop  a  “tropical  soybean  — one  that  would  flower  later, 
giving  the  plants  more  time  to  fully  mature.  The  feat  was  accomplished  after 
years  of  laborious  crossbreeding  by  scientists  within  Embrapa,  the  respected 
research  arm  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Kory  and  I  attended  an  Embrapa  field  seminar  outside  Sinop.  Government 
agronomists  were  promoting  a  form  of  integrated  agriculture  that  involves  no 
tilling  (a  practice  that  looses  carbon  from  the  soil),  and  a  planting  cycle  that  ro¬ 
tated  from  soy  to  corn  and  finally  to  a  cover  crop.  Typically  some  type  of  grass, 
the  cover  crop  would  inhibit  soil  erosion,  while  also  furnishing  cattle  with 
fodder.  Provided  the  land  was  fenced,  you  could  bring  the  herd  right  into  the 
field  to  graze  before  beginning  the  process  over  again.  The  land  would  be  in 
constant  production,  in  other  words,  with  beef,  in  effect,  being  the  third  ciop 
in  the  cycle.  Agronomists  hoped  the  regime  would  increase  yields,  thereby 
lessening  the  pressure  on  farmers  to  clear  more  land. 

The  presentations  took  place  out  of  the  sun,  under  tents  supplied  by  the 
agribusiness  giant  Syngenta,  maker  of  “crop  protection”  products— herbicides, 
fungicides,  and  insecticides — as  well  as  many  transgenic  seed  varieties.  In  my 
hotel  room  that  night  I  turned  on  the  tv  news.  Demonstrators  were  camped 
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outside  the  Bayer  CropScience  offices  in  Sao  Paulo.  They  had  put  up  large  yel¬ 
low  banners  on  the  building  that  read:  milho  transgenico:  no  nosso  prato 
nao!  Transgenic  corn:  Not  on  our  plate!  The  young  protesters  wore  gas  masks 
and  bright  yellow  hazmat  suits,  the  name  Greenpeace  stenciled  in  blue  letters 
across  one  breast. 


Paulo  and  Marino  Franz’s  farm,  Fazenda  Mano  Julio,  was  named  for  a  brother 
who  drowned  at  fifteen.  Like  many  of  the  farms  in  the  region,  it’s  huge — 20,000 
acres,  all  contiguous.  When  they  bought  the  land  five  years  ago,  people  laughed, 
Kory  said.  The  soil  wasn’t  great  and  it  was  too  far  from  paved  road.  Today,  no 
one’s  laughing.  The  brothers  are  expanding  and  diversifying  at  an  incredible  rate, 
building  what  looks  poised  to  become  a  small  empire.  Already,  they  have  their 
hands  in  every  aspect  of  the  region’s  agriculture,  from  fertilizers  to  financing, 
seed  storage  to  livestock.  Soy,  it  seemed,  was  the  least  of  it. 

“These  guys  are  on  steroids,”  Kory  said.  “They  reinvent  themselves  every 
six  months.  Every  time  I  come,  there’s  some  new  wrinkle  in  their  operation, 
some  new  thing  they’re  into.”  One  of  the  newest  wrinkles  is  the  cattle-finishing 
operation.  Crowded  into  a  huge  corral  next  to  a  red  barn  that  looked  as  though 
it  might  have  been  airlifted  whole  from  Topeka,  5,000  head  of  humped  zebu 
cattle  are  spattered  in  mud  and  manure  up  to  their  dewlaps,  their  baggy  white 
hides  gleaming  in  the  harsh  midday  sun.  I  wondered  at  this.  Brazil,  which  has 
long  boasted  the  largest  cattle  herd  in  the  world,  has  more  recently,  with  the 
systematic  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  become  the  world’s  leading 
exporter  of  beef.  One  of  the  great  attractions  of  Brazilian  beef  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  consumer  is  the  fact  that  it’s  grass-fed.  Grass-fed  beef  has  been  widely 
touted  as  better  for  you  and  better  for  the  environment  than  antibiotic-laden 
feedlot  beef,  which  is  fattened  on  grains.  Now  here  was  evidence  that  at  least 
some  Brazilian  cattle  are  being  finished  in  the  agro-industrial  style.  And  yet, 
it  seemed  preferable,  ecologically  speaking,  to  the  alternative;  namely,  cattle 
grazing  in  newly  cleared  rainforest. 

From  the  barn  and  corral  we  drove  a  few  miles  across  dusty  access  roads 
to  a  construction  site,  where  we  donned  hard  hats  and  toured  a  series  of  large 
reinforced  concrete  structures  that  would  soon  be  home  to  thousands  of  sows 
and  piglets— an  Amazon  swinopolis.  Around  the  perimeter  of  the  compound, 
a  crew  of  sunburned  workers  was  busy  planting  thousands  of  eucalyptus 
seedlings.  “For  hygiene,”  explained  Ismael  Gross,  the  Franzes’  grizzled  and 
sweat-blanched  farm  manager.  The  trees,  he  told  me,  would  create  a  barrier  to 
disease.  Additionally,  employees  would  be  required  to  “shower  in  and  shower 
out”  each  day,  and  the  trucks  that  brought  feed  to  the  site  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  grounds.  Instead,  the  cargo  would  be  offloaded  to  another 
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truck  designated  for  travel  only  within  the  confines  of  the  piggery.  ‘  Total  qual¬ 
ity  control,”  Gross  said,  carefully  enunciating  each  syllable  as  I  jotted  down 
the  letters  TQC  in  my  notebook,  followed  by  a  question  mark.  Who,  exactly, 
was  demanding  this  level  of  quality?  Europe,  he  answered.  Just  that  morn 
ing,  he  said,  auditors  from  Mitsubishi  Bank  had  come  to  make  sure  that  their 
investment  in  Brussels-bound  pork  chops  would  ultimately  receive  the  EU 
stamp  of  approval. 

Of  course,  all  this  livestock  is  a  massive  waste  producer,  and  I  asked  Gross 
how  Mano  Julio  coped  with  the  effluent.  He  assured  me  that  the  waste  pits 
they  used  to  collect  the  manure  were  lined  in  plastic,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
pits  were  made  of  clay  and  thus  largely  impervious  to  seepage.  More  impres¬ 
sive  was  the  biodigester.  Basically  a  big  plastic  sheet  thrown  over  a  waste  pit, 
the  digester  contains  anaerobic  bacteria  that  convert  the  manure  to  organic 
fertilizer  and  methane  gas.  The  Franzes  were  flaring  off  the  methane-a  potent 
greenhouse  gas— until  a  small  power  plant  could  be  installed  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity.  “We  want  to  be  totally  energy  independent,”  Paulo  said.  “I  don’t  want 
to  pay  for  any  electricity.” 
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In  late  afternoon,  we  arrived  back  at  the  farmstead.  A  cherry-red  plane  was 
making  its  final  passes  at  the  fields,  spraying  fungicide  as  a  soy-rust  preventa¬ 
tive  and  pesticide  to  control  insects.  The  crop  duster  was  an  Embraer,  a  Bra¬ 
zilian-made  plane,  and  as  it  banked  over  the  trees,  Paulo  pointed  and  shouted, 
“It’s  running  on  dicool .”  That  is,  ethanol— made  in  Brazil,  distilled  from  the 
country’s  prodigious  supply  of  sugarcane.  Finally,  the  sun  went  down  and  ev¬ 
erything  slowed.  Paulo  sat  in  a  lawn  chair  and  sipped  mate  through  a  metal 
straw.  The  buzz  and  drone  of  the  crop  duster  subsided  and  was  replaced  by  the 
scuffling  progress  of  a  pickup  soccer  game  in  an  adjacent  yard.  At  our  feet,  a 
blond  baby— child  of  one  of  the  workers— squirmed  contentedly  on  a  blanket 
on  the  grass.  “This  is  the  best  time  on  the  farm,”  Paulo  said,  as  he  passed  the 
mate  gourd.  The  scene  was  undeniably  peaceful — an  agrarian  idyll  marred  only 
by  the  faint  tang  of  neurotoxins  hanging  in  the  still,  nighttime  air. 


Kory  had  this  soliloquy  that  he  delivered  to  customers  who  came  to  Brazil 
with  him.  It  went  something  like  this:  I  could  have  tried  to  explain  all  this  to 
you  but  it  wouldn’t  have  done  any  good.  You  have  to  see  for  yourself  the  level  of 
diversification,  the  speed  of  development,  and  the  spirit  of  entrepreneurship. 
You  have  to  see  that  the  land  is  actually  perfect  for  this  kind  of  intensive  agri¬ 
culture.  Yeah,  they  had  to  clear  some  trees  to  do  it.  But  look  at  the  end  result. 
This  is  some  of  the  most  productive  land  on  Earth.  They  get  eight  months  of 
rain  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  They  plant  continuously.  They  easily  harvest  two 
crops  a  year.  With  irrigation — just  pull  a  little  water  off  the  river — you  can 
make  it  three.  Compare  that  to  where  I’m  from,  where  farmers  are  subsidized 
and  we’re  lucky  if  we  get  one  crop,  or  places  in  America  where  the  water’s 
coming  from  underground.  Then  ask  yourself,  Is  this  wrong  what  they’re  doing 
here?  Because  if  it  is,  then  maybe  my  neighbors  back  in  Minnesota  should  just 
pack  it  in.  You  know,  let  the  land  revert  to  prairie. 


From  the  El  Dorado  myth  onward,  the  story  of  Amazon  development  is  a 
narrative  of  failure.  Students  of  the  region  need  only  point  to  the  crumbling 
opera  house  in  Manaus,  relic  of  the  rubber  boom,  or  the  lonely  remnants  of 
Flenry  Ford  s  ill-fated  Amazon  rubber  plantation  to  drive  the  point  home.  If 
you  want  to  leave  the  Amazon  with  a  small  fortune,  they  say,  then  you’d  better 
arrive  with  a  big  one. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  cidades  da  soja,  the  cities  of  soy,  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  this  abject  storyline,  and  one  can’t  visit  the  region  without 
wondering  whether  the  curse  may  have  finally  lifted.  But  failure  haunts  the 
soy  business  as  well.  Take  the  example  of  Olacyr  de  Moraes,  the  former  Rei 
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da  Soja  (Maggi  wasn’t  the  first).  Once  counted  among  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  world,  de  Moraes’s  holdings  included  rock  quarries  and  sugar  refiner¬ 
ies,  a  power  plant,  a  construction  company,  and  a  bank.  That  was  before  the 
soy  mogul  embarked  on  his  dream  of  building  a  3,000-mile  soy  railroad  to 
connect  the  producers  of  the  burgeoning  Center-West  with  distant  ports  on 
the  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  the  Ferronorte  is 
only  half-finished,  its  primary  architect  besieged  by  creditors.  In  trying  to 
transform  the  region  through  privately  financed  infrastructure,  de  Moraes 
bet  everything  and  lost  his  shirt,  sinking  more  than  a  billion  reais  into  the 
venture.  Early  last  year,  he  met  with  President  da  Silva  and,  in  what  must 
have  seemed  a  very  rich  twist  of  fate  for  both  men,  the  once-mighty  empire- 
builder  begged  assistance  from  the  former  union  radical  turned  head-of-state. 
A  tearful  supplicant,  de  Moraes  reportedly  exclaimed  in  anguish,  “I  paid  the 
price  of  pioneering.” 

The  people  whom  I  met  in  Mato  Grosso  all  felt  they  had  reaped  the  just 
rewards  of  their  pioneering  efforts.  But,  even  with  their  clean  streets  and 
safe  homes  and  bright  outlooks,  the  future  success  of  their  communities  is 
far  from  assured.  Indeed,  success  itself  is  suspect,  as  to  some  extent  theyd  al¬ 
ready  fallen  victim  to  it;  in  expanding  as  quickly  as  it  did,  Brazilian  agriculture 
dumped  so  much  soy  on  the  global  marketplace  that  prices  in  Chicago  hardly 
justified  planting  it  anymore.  As  a  grower  we  met  in  Sorriso  lamented:  Soy 
brings  its  own  problems.  Now  we  re  totally  dependent  on  the  crop,  but  for 
the  last  two  years,  soy  is  not  a  positive  element.  Prices  are  suffocated  and  our 
costs  are  too  high.”  Sorriso  means  “smile,”  and,  according  to  Kory,  the  city  of 
60,000  is  the  largest  soy-producing  municipality  in  the  world— the  center  of 
the  “most  productive  flat  spot  on  Earth.”  But  market  pressures  were  pushing 
many  of  Sorriso’s  soy  growers  to  plant  more  profitable  crops  such  as  cotton 
and  fast-growing  eucalyptus  trees,  which  could  be  sold  as  fuel  used  to  dry  soy 
or  claimed  for  carbon  credits.  Until  the  underlying  economics  changed,  the 
man  felt,  soy  wasn’t  worth  beans.  His  bitter  appraisal  was  corroborated  in  the 
local  press.  The  day  after  we  spoke,  the  Cuiaba  newspaper,  A  Gazeta,  reported 
that  Mato  Grosso’s  growers  had  lost  2.9  billion  reais  on  soy  in  2005  close  to 
one  billion  dollars.  The  value  of  Sorriso’s  total  production  fell  by  more  than  40 
percent  in  the  space  of  a  year. 


Settlement  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  was  sparked  by  the  paranoia  of  the 
military  government.  The  generals  who  ran  the  country  for  two  decades  wor¬ 
ried  that  their  unsettled  borders  and  vast  empty  interior  would  tempt  foreign 
encroachment  on  Brazilian  soil.  Occupar  para  ndo  entregar.  That  was  the  slogan. 
One  of  many.  “Occupy  so  as  not  to  surrender.”  Another  was,  “Land  without 
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men  for  men  without  land.”  The  generals  built  roads  to  encourage  migration, 
then  did  little  to  manage  how  the  process  unfolded.  In  retrospect  the  results 
seem  predictable  enough.  Settlers  with  no  knowledge  of  the  land  slashed  and 
burned  their  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  surrounding  jungle.  Destruction 
fanned  out  from  the  roads  in  a  classic  fishbone  pattern  readily  discernible  in 
satellite  photos,  the  main  road  as  the  spine,  the  clearings  coming  off  it  like 
ribs — a  strange  order  to  the  chaos. 

Even  today,  an  undercurrent  of  paranoia  runs  through  Brazilian  society 
when  it  comes  to  the  Amazon,  their  sense  of  threatened  sovereignty  stoked 
in  part  by  the  ill-considered  comments  of  well-meaning  politicians  such  as  Al 
Gore,  who  once  insisted  that,  “Contrary  to  what  Brazilians  think,  the  Ama¬ 
zon  is  not  their  property.  It  belongs  to  all  of  us.”  One  need  only  imagine  how 
Americans  would  feel  if  foreign  leaders  made  similar  pronouncements  about, 
say,  Alaska.  Not  long  before  I  arrived  in  Brazil,  David  Miliband,  the  British  en¬ 
vironment  secretary,  was  touting  a  proposal — one  enthusiastically  supported 
by  Tony  Blair — to  set  up  an  international  trust  that  would  effectively  buy  a  vast 
portion  of  the  Amazon  and  manage  it  as  a  preserve.  The  Brazilian  response 
to  the  idea  was  swift  and  unequivocal.  President  da  Silva  issued  a  resounding 
demurral.  “The  Amazon,”  he  said  flatly,  “is  not  for  sale.” 

On  a  long  bus  ride  across  the  Cerrado,  I  sat  next  to  a  schoolteacher  on 
vacation  and  a  pastor  who  was  returning  to  his  flock.  The  teacher  was  thin  and 
wiry  and  endearingly  pugnacious.  She  leaned  close  and,  looking  me  in  the  eye, 
said:  “I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question.  Don’t  answer  if  you  don’t  know.”  I  as¬ 
sented.  “Is  it  true  that  America  believes  the  Amazon  belongs  to  it?”  I  assured 
her  that  such  was  not  the  case  but  added  that  many  Americans,  including 
myself,  worried  that  Brazil  was  not  doing  enough  to  protect  the  rainforest. 
While  reclined  in  his  seat,  the  young  pastor,  who  was  as  cool  and  languid  as 
the  teacher  was  feisty,  turned  his  head  toward  me  and  said,  “Tell  me,  why  do 
Americans  worry  so  much  about  our  forest  when  they  cut  theirs  down  in  the 
name  of  progress?” 

In  one  form  or  another,  I’d  had  the  question  put  to  me  many  times  in  Bra¬ 
zil.  My  first  impulse  was  to  respond  defensively.  For  one  thing,  I  didn’t  think 
of  my  country  as  completely  destroyed.  We  hadn’t  cut  down  all  our  forest.  For 
another,  the  most  heedless  progress  had  occurred  in  a  benighted  age,  when 
many  people  still  believed  in  the  biblical  concept  of  man’s  dominion  over  the 
earth,  and  Americans  were  wedded  to  Manifest  Destiny,  the  ludicrous  idea 
that  the  conquest  of  the  continent  was  God’s  will.  We  too  had  conjured  empty 
slogans  to  goad  settlers  into  the  frontier.  “Go  West,  young  man!”  And,  “Rain 
follows  the  plow!”  But  the  pastor  had  a  point.  What  difference  did  it  make  that 
our  frontier  had  closed  a  century  ago?  All  that  meant  was  that  our  ancestors 
did  the  dirty  work  for  us.  And  dirty  work  it  was.  In  conquering  the  continent, 
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North  American  settlers  had  exercised  every  kind  of  depravity.  We  dammed 
and  straightened  and  diverted  our  rivers  and  riprapped  their  banks.  We  over- 
grazed  our  prairies  and  drained  our  wetlands.  We  cut  down  our  old-growth 
forests  and  introduced  alien  species  that  grew  like  weeds  in  their  stead.  We 
hunted  down  and  poisoned  predators  because  they  ate  our  livestock  and  “our” 
game.  We  killed  off  most  of  the  bison  and  decimated  the  salmon.  Even  now, 
we’re  draining  our  aquifers,  blowing  the  tops  off  mountains  to  get  at  the  coal 
seams,  sinking  wells  in  the  gas  fields  of  the  West  as  fast  as  we  can.  And  how 
did  it  all  look  from  Brazil?  The  United  States  exploited  its  resources  with  a 
vengeance,  and  it  was  rich,  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world.  To  Brazil¬ 
ians,  our  high-minded  concerns  about  the  rainforest  were  the  rankest  sort  of 
hypocrisy — or  worse,  a  conspiracy  to  keep  Brazil  from  developing  into  a  major 
economic  force  in  the  hemisphere. 

Near  the  end  of  my  trip,  Kory  and  I  spent  a  morning  in  Sinop  being  lec¬ 
tured  to  by  the  president  of  the  rural  syndicate  (a  coalition  of  local  farmers 
and  loggers).  Antonio  Galvan  is  an  irascible  man  with  steely  eyes,  the  build 
of  a  wrestling  coach,  and  a  voice  like  a  broken  horn.  He  was  clearly  annoyed 
by  the  presence  in  his  office  of  two  meddlesome  gringos,  and,  after  one  ques¬ 
tion,  set  off  on  a  tirade  that  lasted  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  His  rant  was 
peppered  with  the  words  absurd  and  ridiculous,  each  point  punctuated  by  a 
forearm  pounding  the  desk.  If  you  dont  want  me  to  farm,  then  pay  me,  Gal¬ 
van  cried.  Bam.  No  one  else  in  the  world  produces  and  preserves  at  the  same 
time!  We  leave  80  percent  of  the  Amazon  untouched!  We  leave  the  forest 
along  the  rivers  standing!  Bam.  Who  else  does  this?  Dont  tell  me  about  how 
many  football  fields  of  Amazon  are  disappearing  every  minute.  It’s  absurd! 
Bam.  Ridiculous! 

We  left  the  office  a  little  dismayed,  holding  in  our  hands  a  compact  disc 
containing  a  document  that  laid  out  the  syndicate’s  vision  for  Mato  Grosso’s 
future,  complete  with  maps  and  charts  and  yield  projections.  When  I  finally 
opened  the  document  back  at  home,  I  saw  the  title  page  bore  another  of  the 
great  slogans  of  settlement.  In  big  bold  letters  it  read:  A  Amazonia  e  Nossa. 

The  Amazon  is  Ours. 


Contrary  to  the  widely  held  assertion,  the  Amazon  does  not  function  as 
the  “lungs  of  the  world.”  In  fact,  scientists  say,  the  forest  consumes  as  much 
oxygen  as  it  creates.  Still,  the  Amazon  has  other  functions  that  may  prove 
similarly  vital.  Most  notably,  it  seems  the  rainforest  creates  much  of  its  own 
precipitation  through  a  process  called  evapotranspiration,  the  trees  acting  like 
a  humidifying  pump,  sending  moisture  into  the  jungle  air,  which  falls  again  as 
rain.  Clear  too  many  trees  and  the  fear  is  that  the  whole  system  will  collapse 
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A  farmer's  truck  expresses  support  for  Mato  Grosso's  governor  and  scorn  for  his  most  vocal  critics. 
"Greenpeace  Out,”  the  top  sticker  reads.  “The  Amazon  belongs  to  Brazilians.” 


and  the  forest  will  convert  to  a  much  drier  state,  like  the  Cerrado— savanna 
rather  than  forest. 

Already  there  are  indications  that  the  region’s  climate  may  be  headed  this 
direction.  In  2005,  nearly  the  entire  Basin  was  gripped  by  extreme  drought. 
Rivers  dried  up,  leaving  villages  isolated,  their  boats  high  and  dry.  Fish  died  en 
masse,  and  the  burning  season,  when  farmers  clear  land,  got  out  of  control,  the 
runaway  fires  cloaking  the  forest  in  a  pall  of  acrid  smoke. 

Brazil  is  now  the  world’s  fourth-largest  emitter  of  greenhouse  gases,  and 
some  70  percent  of  its  emissions  are  attributed  to  deforestation.  It’s  possible 
that  the  drought  of  2005  was  simply  an  aberration,  but  many  fear  it  was  a 
preview  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  rainforest  and,  ultimately,  the  world,  as  the 
global  climate  system  comes  unhinged. 


I  never  did  find  the  line  I  was  looking  for  in  Mato  Grosso,  the  one  between 
industrial  agriculture  and  the  Amazon.  There  were  plenty  of  lines  separating 
forest  and  field,  but  each  was  only  a  fragment  in  the  larger  patchwork.  And 
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anyway,  it  was  never  as  simple  as  a  line  you  could  stride  across.  Exposed  to 
the  tropical  sun,  the  edges  of  clearings  quickly  became  overgrown  and  the 
forest  closed  itself  shut  the  way  a  wound  scabs  over.  To  gain  entry,  you’d  have 
to  bushwhack  your  way  in  with  a  machete,  hacking  at  the  imposing  tangle  of 
hanging  vines  and  creepers.  Better  to  stand  amid  the  crop  rows  and  contem¬ 
plate  from  a  distance,  or  to  climb  the  silos,  as  I  did  at  a  farm  near  Sinop.  Kory 
had  touted  this  particular  farm  as  a  “beautiful  piece  of  land,”  which  I  took  to 
mean  that  it  was  productive  rather  than  aesthetically  pleasing.  From  the  cat- 
walk  atop  the  silo,  however,  I  saw  that  it  was  surprisingly  beautiful,  grand  in 
scope  and  stunning  in  color,  the  forest  along  the  fringes  adding  contrast  and 
counterpoint  to  the  composition. 

Farmers  look  at  forest  differently  than  the  rest  of  us  do,  and  certainly  dif¬ 
ferently  than  environmentalists  do.  What  the  farmer  calls  “unimproved”  the 
environmentalist  calls  “pristine.”  Where  the  nature  lover  sees  beauty  and  ab¬ 
straction,  the  farmer  sees  soil  and  utility.  But  while  the  worldviews  may  be  at 
odds,  they  do  not  cancel  each  other  out.  No  man  wants  to  blot  out  nature  any 
more  than  he  wants  to  starve.  Driving  down  a  jungle  road  one  day  in  Mato 
Grosso,  our  driver — a  rancher  and  developer — stopped  the  car  where  the  forest 
opened  into  a  clearing  planted  with  soy.  It  was  a  common  enough  scene,  but 
for  whatever  reason  he  felt  moved  to  comment.  Look,  he  said,  this  for  me  is 
the  best.  You  have  soy,  then  forest.  If  it’s  just  soy,  it’s  no  good,  just  green  desert. 
But  you  have  crops,  then  forest,  like  this,  it’s  beautiful. 

As  for  Blairo  Maggi,  all  indications  are  that  he  sleeps  fine  at  night.  And 
why  shouldn’t  he?  No  one  is  a  villain  in  his  own  heart,  perhaps  least  of  all 
Maggi.  As  he  sees  it,  he’s  giving  people  jobs  while  feeding  the  world.  Do  you 
want  trees  and  hunger?”  Maggi  challenges  his  critics.  No  doubt,  many  would 
dismiss  that  as  a  false  dichotomy,  but  there’s  no  getting  around  the  ugly  reali¬ 
ties  of  feeding  a  population  that  now  stands  at  6.5  billion  people  and  is  headed 
for  9  billion  by  midcentury.  If  all  of  us  want  to  eat  meat;  if  the  world  hopes  to 
grow  not  only  its  food  but  also  its  fuel;  if  we  want  to  see  Third  World  countries 
develop  viable  economies  in  a  globalized  world— then  something,  somewhere 
has  to  give.  □ 
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EDELMIRA  THOMPSON  DE  MENDILUCE 

Buenos  Aires,  1984— Buenos  Aires,  1993 

At  fifteen,  Edelmira  Thompson  published  her  first  book,  To  Daddy,  which 
earned  her  a  modest  place  in  the  vast  gallery  of  lady  poets  active  in  Buenos 
Aires  high  society.  From  then  on,  she  was  a  regular  presence  in  the  salons 
of  Ximena  San  Diego  and  Susana  Lezcano  Lafinur,  dictators  of  taste  in  po¬ 
etry,  and  taste  in  general,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Her  first  poems,  as  one  might  reasonably  have  guessed, 
were  concerned  with  filial  piety,  religious  meditation,  and  gardens.  She  flirted 
with  the  idea  of  taking  the  veil.  She  learned  to  ride. 

In  1917  she  met  the  rancher  and  entrepreneur  Sebastian  Mendiluce,  twenty 
years  her  senior.  Everyone  was  surprised  when  they  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment,  after  only  a  few  months.  According  to  people  who  knew  him  at  the  time, 
Mendiluce  thought  little  of  literature  in  general  and  poetry  in  particular,  had 
no  artistic  sensibility  (although  he  did  occasionally  go  to  the  opera),  and  his 
conversation  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  farmhands  and  factory  workers.  He 
was  tall  and  energetic,  but  not  handsome  by  any  standard.  There  was,  however, 
no  disputing  his  inexhaustible  wealth. 

Edelmira  Thompson’s  friends  considered  it  a  marriage  of  convenience,  but 
in  fact  she  married  for  love.  A  love  that  neither  she  nor  Mendiluce  was  ever 
able  to  explain  and  that  endured  imperturbably  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

Marriage,  which  ends  the  careers  of  so  many  promising  women  writers, 
quickened  the  pen  of  Edelmira  Thompson.  She  established  a  salon  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  rival  those  of  the  redoubtable  Ximena  San  Diego  and  Susana  Lezcano 
Lafinur.  She  took  young  Argentinean  painters  under  her  wing,  not  only  buy¬ 
ing  their  work  (in  1950  her  personal  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures 
was,  if  not  the  best  in  the  Republic,  certainly  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
extravagant)  but  also  inviting  them  to  paint  at  her  ranch  in  Azul,  fai  from 
the  madding  crowd,  all  expenses  paid.  She  founded  a  publishing  house,  The 
Lamp  of  the  South,  which  brought  out  more  than  fifty  books  of  poetry,  many 
of  which  were  dedicated  to  Edelmira  herself,  “the  fairy  godmother  of  Argen¬ 
tinean  letters.” 

In  1921  she  published  her  first  book  of  prose,  All  My  Life,  an  idyllic  and 
rather  flat  autobiography,  devoid  of  gossip,  full  of  landscapes  and  poetic 
meditations.  Contrary  to  the  author’s  expectations,  it  disappeared  from  the 
bookshop  windows  in  Buenos  Aires  without  leaving  so  much  as  a  ripple.  Dis¬ 
appointed,  Edelmira  set  off  for  Europe  with  her  two  small  sons,  two  servants, 
and  more  than  twenty  suitcases. 

She  visited  Lourdes  and  the  great  cathedrals.  She  had  an  audience  with  the 
pope.  A  yacht  took  her  from  island  to  island  in  the  Aegean.  She  reached  Crete 
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one  midday  in  spring.  In  1922,  in  Paris,  she  published  a  book  of  children’s  verse 
in  French,  and  another  in  Spanish.  Then  she  returned  to  Argentina. 

But  things  had  changed,  and  Edelmira  did  not  feel  at  ease  in  her  country. 
Her  new  book  of  poems  European  Hours  (1923)  was  described  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  as  “precious.”  The  nation’s  most  influential  reviewer,  Dr.  Enrique  Belmar, 
described  her  as  “an  idle,  childish  lady  whose  time  and  energy  would  be  better 
spent  on  good  works,  such  as  educating  all  the  ragged  little  rascals  on  the  loose 
throughout  this  vast  land  of  ours.”  Edelmira’s  elegant  reply  consisted  of  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  attend  her  salon,  addressed  to  Belmar  and  other  critics,  which  was 
ignored  by  all  but  four  half-starved  accident-and-crime  reporters.  Humiliated, 
she  retired  to  her  ranch  in  Azul,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  few.  Soothed  by 
rural  calm  and  the  conversations  of  simple,  hardworking  country  folk,  she  set 
to  work  on  the  new  book  of  poetry  that  was  to  be  her  vindication.  Argentinean 
Hours  (1925)  sparked  scandal  and  controversy  from  the  day  of  its  publication. 
In  her  new  poems,  Edelmira  renounced  contemplative  vision  in  favor  of  pug¬ 
nacious  action.  She  attacked  Argentina’s  critics  and  literary  ladies,  the  deca¬ 
dence  besetting  the  nation’s  cultural  life.  She  argued  for  a  return  to  the  origins: 
agrarian  labor  and  the  still-wild  southern  frontier.  Flirting  and  swooning  were 
behind  her  now.  Edelmira  longed  for  the  epic  and  its  proportions,  a  literature 
unafraid  to  face  the  challenge  of  singing  the  fatherland.  One  way  and  another, 
the  book  was  a  great  success,  but,  demonstrating  her  humility,  Edelmira  barely 
took  the  time  to  relish  her  triumph,  and  soon  left  for  Europe  once  again.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  children,  her  servants,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  philoso¬ 
pher  Aldo  Carozzone,  who  acted  as  her  personal  secretary. 

She  spent  the  year  1926  traveling  in  Italy  with  her  numerous  entourage.  In 
1927  she  was  joined  by  Mendiluce.  In  1928,  her  first  daughter,  Luz,  a  bouncing, 
ten-pound  baby,  was  born  in  Berlin.  The  German  philosopher  Haushofer  was 
godfather  to  the  child,  and  the  baptismal  ceremony,  attended  by  the  cream  of 
the  German  and  Argentinean  intelligentsia,  was  followed  by  three  days  of  non¬ 
stop  festivities,  which  culminated  in  a  little  wood  near  Rathenow,  where  the 
Mendiluces  treated  Haushofer  to  a  kettledrum  solo  composed  and  performed 
by  maestro  Tito  Vasquez,  who  went  on  to  become  a  sensation. 

In  1929,  the  stock-market  crash  obliged  Sebastian  Mendiluce  to  return 
to  Argentina.  Meanwhile  Edelmira  and  her  children  were  presented  to  Adolf 
Hitler,  who  held  Luz  and  said,  “She  certainly  is  a  wonderful  little  girl.”  Photos 
were  taken.  The  future  Fiihrer  of  the  Reich  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
Argentinean  poet.  Before  leaving,  she  presented  him  with  several  of  her  own 
books  and  a  deluxe  edition  of  Martin  Fierro.  Hitler  thanked  her  warmly,  be¬ 
seeching  her  to  translate  one  of  her  poems  into  German  on  the  spot,  a  task  that, 
with  the  help  of  Carozzone,  she  managed  to  accomplish.  Hitler  was  clearly 
delighted.  The  lines  were  resounding  and  looked  to  the  future.  In  high  spirits, 
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Edelmira  asked  for  the  Fiihrer’s  advice:  which  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
school  for  her  sons?  He  recommended  a  Swiss  boarding  school,  but  added  that 
the  best  school  was  life  itself.  By  the  end  of  the  audience,  Edelmira  and  Caroz- 
zone  were  committed  Hitlerites. 

Nineteen  thirty  was  a  year  of  voyages  and  adventures.  Accompanied  by 
Carozzone,  her  young  daughter  (the  boys  were  boarding  at  an  exclusive  school 
in  Berne),  and  her  two  Indian  servants,  Edelmira  traveled  up  and  down  the  Nile, 
visited  Jerusalem  (where  she  had  a  mystical  experience  or  a  nervous  breakdown, 
which  confined  her  to  a  hotel  bed  for  three  days),  then  Damascus,  Baghdad  .  .  . 

Her  head  was  buzzing  with  projects:  she  planned  to  launch  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  house  back  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  would  specialize  in  translations  of 
European  thinkers  and  novelists;  she  dreamed  of  studying  architecture  and  de¬ 
signing  grandiose  schools  to  be  built  in  parts  of  the  country  as  yet  untouched 
by  civilization;  she  wanted  to  set  up  a  foundation  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
with  the  mission  of  helping  young  women  from  poor  backgrounds  to  fulfill 
their  artistic  aspirations.  And  little  by  little  a  new  book  began  to  take  shape  in 
her  mind. 

In  1931  she  returned  to  the  Argentinean  capital  and  began  to  carry  out  her 
projects.  She  launched  a  magazine,  Modern  Argentina,  edited  by  Carozzone, 
whose  brief  was  to  publish  the  latest  in  poetry  and  prose  fiction,  but  also  po¬ 
litical  commentary,  philosophical  essays,  film  reviews,  and  articles  on  social 
issues.  Half  of  the  first  number  was  devoted  to  Edelmira’s  book  The  New  Spring, 
which  came  out  simultaneously.  Part  travel  narrative,  part  philosophical  mem¬ 
oir,  the  book  reflected  on  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  destinies  of  Europe 
and  America  in  particular,  while  warning  of  the  threat  that  communism  posed 
to  Christian  civilization. 

The  following  years  were  rich  and  productive:  she  wrote  new  books, 
made  new  friends,  traveled  to  new  places  (touring  the  north  of  Argentina,  she 
crossed  the  Bolivian  border  on  horseback),  launched  new  publishing  ventures 
and  diversified  her  artistic  activity,  writing  the  libretto  for  an  opera  (Ana,  the 
Peasant  Redeemed,  1935,  whose  premiere  at  the  Teatro  Colon  divided  the  public 
and  led  to  verbal  and  physical  confrontations),  painting  a  series  of  landscapes 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  collaborating  in  the  production  of  three 
plays  by  the  Uruguayan  author  Wenceslao  Hassel. 

When  Sebastian  Mendiluce  died,  in  r940,  Edelmira  was  unable  to  travel  to 
Europe,  as  she  would  have  wished,  because  of  the  war.  Deranged  by  sorrow,  she 
composed  a  death  notice  that  took  up  a  whole  two-column  page  in  each  of  the 
nation’s  major  newspapers,  and  was  signed:  Edelmira,  the  widow  Mendiluce. 
The  text  no  doubt  reflected  her  unstable  mental  state.  It  was  widely  mocked 
and  derided  among  the  Argentinean  intelligentsia. 

Once  again,  she  withdrew  to  her  ranch  in  Azul,  accompanied  only  by  her 
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daughter,  the  faithful  Carozzone,  and  a  young  painter  named  Atilio  Franchetti. 
In  the  mornings  she  wrote  or  painted.  Her  afternoons  were  occupied  by  long 
solitary  walks  or  hours  of  reading.  Reading  and  a  bent  for  interior  design  gave 
rise  to  her  finest  work,  Poe’s  Room  (1944),  which  prefigured  the  nouveau  roman 
and  much  subsequent  avant-garde  writing,  and  earned  the  widow  Mendiluce 
an  eminent  place  in  the  panorama  of  Argentinean  and  Hispanic  letters. 

This  is  how  she  came  to  write  the  book.  Edelmira  read  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
essay  “The  Philosophy  of  Furniture.”  She  was  excited.  She  felt  that  she  had 
found  a  soul  mate  in  Poe:  their  ideas  about  decoration  coincided.  She  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  at  length  with  Carozzone  and  Atilio  Franchetti.  Following 
Poe’s  instructions  to  the  letter,  Franchetti  painted  a  picture:  an  oblong  room 
thirty-feet  deep  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  a  door  and  two  windows  in  the 
far  wall.  He  reproduced  Poe’s  furniture,  wallpaper,  and  curtains  as  exactly  as 
possible.  Pictorial  exactitude,  however,  was  insufficient  for  Edelmira,  so  she 
decided  to  have  a  replica  of  the  room  built  in  the  garden  of  her  ranch,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  directions  given  by  Poe.  She  sent  her  delegates  (antique  dealers, 
cabinetmakers,  carpenters)  hunting  for  the  items  described  in  the  essay.  The 
desired  but  only  partly  attained  result  consisted  of: 

— Large  windows  reaching  down  to  the  floor,  set  in  deep  recesses. 

— Windowpanes  of  crimson-tinted  glass. 

— More  than  usually  massive  rosewood  framings. 

— Inside  the  recesses,  curtains  of  a  thick  silver  tissue,  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  window  and  hanging  loosely  in  small  volumes. 

—  Outside  the  recesses,  curtains  of  an  exceedingly  rich  crimson  silk, 
fringed  with  a  deep  network  of  gold,  and  lined  with  the  same  silver  tissue  used 
for  the  exterior  blind. 

— The  folds  of  the  curtain  fabric  issuing  from  beneath  a  broad  entablature 
of  rich  gilt-work,  encircling  the  room  at  the  junction  of  the  ceiling  and  walls. 

—The  drapery  thrown  open,  or  closed,  by  means  of  a  thick  rope  of  gold 
loosely  enveloping  it,  and  resolving  itself  readily  into  a  knot;  no  pins  or  other 
such  devices  being  apparent. 

—The  colors  of  the  curtain  and  their  fringe— the  tints  of  crimson  and 
gold — appearing  everywhere  in  profusion,  and  determining  the  character  of 
the  room. 

—The  carpet— of  Saxony  material— half  an  inch  think,  of  the  same  crimson 
weave,  relieved  simply  by  the  appearance  of  a  gold  cord  (like  that  festooning 
the  curtains)  raised  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thrown  upon 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  succession  of  short  irregular  curves — one  oc¬ 
casionally  overlaying  the  other. 

—The  walls  prepared  with  a  glossy  paper  of  a  silver  gray  tint,  spotted  with 
small  arabesque  devices  of  a  fainter  hue  of  the  prevalent  crimson. 
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— Many  paintings.  Chiefly  landscapes  of  an  imaginative  cast— such  as  the 
fairy  grottoes  of  Stanfield,  or  Chapman’s  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp — but  also 
three  or  four  female  heads,  of  an  ethereal  beauty— portraits  in  the  manner  of 
Sully,  each  picture  having  a  warm  but  dark  tone. 

—Not  one  of  the  paintings  being  of  small  size,  since  diminutive  paintings 
give  that  spotty  look  to  a  room,  which  is  the  blemish  of  so  many  a  fine  work  of 
art  overtouched. 

—The  frames  broad  but  not  deep,  and  richly  carved,  without  being  dulled 
or  filigreed. 

—The  paintings  lying  flat  on  the  walls,  not  hanging  off  with  cords. 

— One  mirror,  not  very  large  and  nearly  circular  in  shape,  hung  so  that  a 
reflection  of  a  person  in  any  of  the  ordinary  sitting  places  of  the  room  could 
not  be  obtained  from  it. 

—The  only  seats  being  two  large,  low  sofas  of  rosewood  and  crimson,  gold- 
flowered  silk,  and  two  light  conversation  chairs,  also  of  rosewood. 

— A  pianoforte  made  of  the  same  wood,  with  no  cover,  and  thrown  open. 

— An  octagonal  table— also  without  cover— formed  altogether  of  the  rich¬ 
est  gold-threaded  marble,  placed  near  one  of  the  sofas. 

—A  profusion  of  sweet  and  vivid  flowers  blooming  in  four  large  and  gor¬ 
geous  Sevres  vases,  set  in  each  of  the  slightly  rounded  angles  of  the  room. 

—A  tall  candelabrum,  bearing  a  small  antique  lamp  with  highly  perfumed 
oil,  standing  beside  one  of  the  sofas  (occupied  by  Poes  sleeping  friend,  the 
possessor  of  this  ideal  room). 

— Some  light  and  graceful  hanging  shelves,  with  golden  edges  and  crimson 
silk  cords  with  gold  tassels,  sustaining  two  or  three  hundred  magnificently 
bound  books. 

—Beyond  these  things,  no  furniture,  except  for  an  Argand  lamp,  with  a 
plain,  crimson-tinted  ground-glass  shade,  depending  from  the  lofty  vaulted 
ceiling  by  a  single  slender  gold  chain  and  throwing  a  tranquil  but  magical 
radiance  over  all. 

The  Argand  lamp  was  not  particularly  difficult  to  procure.  Nor  were  the 
curtains,  the  carpet,  or  the  sofas.  The  wallpaper  proved  more  problematic,  but 
the  widow  Mendiluce  dealt  directly  with  a  manufacturer,  providing  a  pattern 
specially  designed  by  Franchetti.  Paintings  by  Stanfield  or  Chapman  were  not 
to  be  had,  but  the  painter  and  his  friend  Arturo  Velasco,  himself  a  promising 
young  artist,  produced  a  number  of  works,  which  finally  satisfied  Edelmiras 
desires.  The  rosewood  piano  also  posed  a  number  of  problems,  all  of  which 
were  eventually  solved. 

When  the  reconstruction  of  the  room  was  complete,  Edelmira  judged  that 
the  time  to  write  had  come.  The  first  part  of  Poe  s  Room  is  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  The  second  part  is  a  treatise  on  good  taste  and  interior  design, 
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which  develops  a  number  of  Poe’s  precepts.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the 
building  of  the  room  on  a  lawn  in  the  garden  of  Edelmira’s  ranch  in  Azul.  The 
fourth  part  is  a  meticulous  account  of  the  search  for  the  furniture.  The  fifth 
part  is  a  description  of  the  reconstructed  room,  similar  to  but  also  different 
from  the  room  conceived  by  Poe,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  light,  the 
color  crimson,  the  origin  and  state  of  conservation  of  various  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture,  the  quality  of  the  paintings  (every  one  of  which  is  described,  without 
sparing  the  reader  a  single  detail).  The  sixth,  final,  and  probably  briefest  part 
is  a  portrait  of  Poe’s  friend,  the  dozing  man.  Certain  perhaps  over-ingenious 
critics  identified  that  figure  as  the  recently  deceased  Sebastian  Mendiluce. 

The  book  made  little  impact  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  Edelmira  was  so  sure  of  what  she  had  written  that  the  general 
incomprehension  hardly  affected  her. 

According  to  her  enemies,  during  1945  and  1946,  she  made  frequent  visits 
to  deserted  beaches  and  little-known  coves,  where  she  welcomed  the  clandes¬ 
tine  travelers  arriving  in  what  was  left  of  Admiral  Donitz’s  fleet  of  submarines. 
It  has  also  been  claimed  that  she  financed  the  magazine  The  Fourth  Reich  in 
Argentina  and,  subsequently,  the  publishing  house  of  the  same  name. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Poe’s  Room  appeared  in  1947.  It  included 
a  reproduction  of  Franchetti’s  painting,  showing  a  view  of  the  room  from  the 
doorway.  The  sleeping  man  is  dimly  visible  in  profile.  It  could,  in  fact,  be  Se¬ 
bastian  Mendiluce.  It  could  also  be  any  heavily  built  man. 

In  1948,  while  continuing  to  publish  Modem  Argentina,  Edelmira  launched 
a  new  magazine,  American  Letters,  giving  her  children,  Juan  and  Luz,  editorial 
control.  Shortly  afterward,  she  left  for  Europe,  where  she  would  remain  until 
1955.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  Edelmira 
and  Eva  Peron  was  the  cause  of  this  long  exile.  Nevertheless,  many  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  period  show  the  two  women  together  at  cocktail  and  birthday 
parties,  receptions,  opening  nights,  and  sporting  events.  Evita,  in  all  likelihood, 
could  not  get  beyond  page  ten  of  Poe’s  Room,  and  Edelmira  would  certainly 
have  not  approved  of  the  first  lady’s  social  background,  but  documents  and 
letters  written  by  third  parties  indicate  that  they  had  embarked  upon  shared 
projects,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  major  museum  of  contemporary  Argentinean 
art  (to  be  designed  by  Edelmira  and  the  young  architect  Hugo  Bossi),  includ¬ 
ing  residences  for  artists,  with  a  full  catering  service,  a  feature  quite  unique 
among  the  great  museums  of  the  world,  the  aim  being  to  facilitate  the  creative 
work — and  daily  life — of  young  and  not-so-young  exponents  of  modern  paint¬ 
ing,  and  consequently  to  prevent  their  emigration  to  Paris  or  New  York.  Some 
people  claim  to  have  seen  a  film  script  drafted  by  the  pair,  about  the  life  and 
misfortunes  of  an  innocent  young  Don  Juan  (to  be  played  by  Hugo  del  Carril), 
but  like  so  many  other  things,  the  draft  has  been  lost. 
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What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  Edelmira  did  not  return  to  Argentina 
until  1955,  by  which  time  the  rising  star  in  literary  Buenos  Aires  was  her 
daughter,  Luz  Mendiluce. 

Edelmira’s  later  years  were  not  prolific.  Apart  from  her  Collected  Poems 
(the  first  volume  appeared  in  1962,  the  second  in  1979),  she  was  to  publish 
only  three  more  books:  a  volume  of  memoirs,  The  Century  as  I  Have  Lived  It 
(1968),  written  with  the  help  of  the  ever-faithful  Carozzone,  followed  by  a 
collection  of  very  short  stories,  Churches  and  Cemeteries  of  Europe  (1972),  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  author’s  abundant  common  sense,  and,  finally,  a  gathering 
of  unpublished  early  poems,  Fervor  (1985). 

In  her  roles  as  patroness  of  the  arts  and  promoter  of  young  talent,  however, 
Edelmira  remained  as  active  as  ever.  Countless  volumes  included  a  foreword, 
a  preface,  or  a  postface  by  the  widow  Mendiluce;  she  personally  financed  the 
first  editions  of  innumerable  works.  In  the  first  category,  two  books  deserve  a 
special  mention:  Stale  Hearts  and  Young  Hearts,  by  Julian  Rico  Anaya,  a  novel 
that  provoked  a  heated  controversy  both  in  Argentina  and  abroad  on  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  1978,  and  The  Invisible  Adorers,  by  Carola  Leyva,  a  collection  of  poems 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  sterile  debate  about  poetry  that  had  been  going 
on  in  certain  Argentinean  circles  since  the  Second  Surrealist  Manifesto.  The 
outstanding  books  in  the  second  category  were  The  Kids  of  Puerto  Argentino, 
a  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  memoir  of  the  Falklands  War,  which  cata¬ 
pulted  the  ex-soldier  Jorge  Esteban  Petrovich  to  literary  prominence,  and  The 
Darts  and  the  Wind,  an  anthology  of  work  by  young,  well-bred  poets  whose 
aesthetic  objectives  included  avoiding  cacophony,  ugly-sounding  words,  and 
vulgar  expressions,  and  that,  with  its  preface  by  Juan  Mendiluce,  sold  unex¬ 
pectedly  well. 

Edelmira  spent  the  last  three  years  of  her  life  on  her  ranch  in  Azul,  either 
in  the  Poe  room,  where  she  would  doze  and  dream  of  the  past,  or  out  on  the 
broad  terrace  of  the  main  ranch  house,  absorbed  in  a  book  or  contemplating 
the  landscape. 

She  remained  lucid  (or  “furious,  as  she  liked  to  say)  to  the  end. 


LUZ  MENDILUCE  THOMPSON 

' Berlin ,  ic>28-rBuenos  Aires,  1976 

Luz  Mendiluce  was  a  lively,  pretty  child,  a  pensive,  plump  adolescent,  and  a 
hapless,  alcoholic  adult.  That  said,  of  all  the  writers  in  her  family,  she  was  the 

most  talented. 
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Throughout  her  life  she  treasured  the  famous  photo  of  her  baby  self  in 
Hitler’s  arms.  Set  in  a  richly  worked  silver  frame,  it  had  pride  of  place  in  each 
of  her  successive  living  rooms,  along  with  portraits  by  Argentinean  painters, 
showing  her  as  a  child  or  a  teenager,  generally  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
Some  of  those  paintings  were  very  fine  works  of  art — yet  had  a  fire  broken 
out  in  her  house,  had  there  been  time  to  save  only  one  thing,  it  is  conceivable 
that  she  would  have  left  them  to  burn  and  chosen  the  photograph,  even  over 
unpublished  manuscripts. 

She  had  various  stories  for  the  guests  who  inquired  about  that  remarkable 
snap.  Sometimes  she  simply  said  that  the  baby  was  an  orphan:  the  photo  had 
been  taken  at  an  orphanage,  during  one  of  the  visits  that  politicians  frequently 
make  to  such  institutions  in  a  bid  for  votes  and  publicity.  On  other  occasions 
she  explained  that  it  was  one  of  Hitler’s  nieces,  a  heroic  and  unfortunate  girl 
who  had  died  in  combat  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  defending  Berlin  from  the 
Communist  hordes.  And  sometimes  she  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  she:  she 
had  been  dandled  by  the  Fiihrer.  In  dreams,  she  could  still  feel  his  strong  arms 
and  his  warm  breath  on  the  top  of  her  head.  She  said  it  had  probably  been  one 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  her  life.  And  perhaps  she  was  right. 

Her  talent  bloomed  early;  she  published  a  first  collection  of  poems  when 
she  was  still  seventeen.  By  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  three  books  to  her  name, 
she  was  living  more  or  less  on  her  own,  and  had  decided  to  marry  the  Argen¬ 
tinean  poet  Julio  Cesar  Lacouture.  The  marriage  proceeded  with  the  family’s 
blessing,  in  spite  of  her  fiance’s  evident  deficiencies.  Lacouture  was  young, 
refined,  and  well  presented,  as  well  as  remarkably  handsome,  but  penniless 
and  a  mediocre  poet.  For  their  honeymoon  the  couple  went  to  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  in  Mexico  City  Luz  Mendiluce  gave  a  poetry  reading. 
The  problems  had  already  begun.  Lacouture  was  a  jealous  husband.  He  took 
revenge  by  cheating  on  his  wife.  One  night  in  Acapulco,  Luz  went  out  to  find 
him.  Lacouture  was  at  the  house  of  the  novelist  Pedro  de  Medina.  During  the 
day,  a  barbecue  had  been  held  there  in  honor  of  the  Argentinean  poetess;  by 
night,  the  house  had  been  transformed  into  a  brothel,  in  honor  of  her  husband. 
Luz  found  Lacouture  with  two  whores.  At  first  she  remained  calm.  She  drank 
a  couple  of  tequilas  in  the  library  with  Pedro  de  Medina  and  the  social  real¬ 
ist  poet  Augusto  Zamora,  both  of  whom  tried  to  calm  her  down.  They  talked 
about  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Claudel  and  Soviet  poetry,  Paul  Valery  and  Sor 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  Sor  Juana  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back;  Luz 
exploded.  She  grabbed  the  first  thing  she  could  find  and  returned  to  the  bed¬ 
room  in  search  of  her  husband.  Lacouture  was  attempting  to  get  dressed,  in  an 
advanced  state  of  inebriation.  The  scantily  clad  whores  looked  on  from  a  corner 
of  the  room.  Unable  to  restrain  herself,  Luz  struck  her  husband  on  the  head 
with  a  bronze  sculpture  of  Pallas  Athena.  Lacouture  had  to  be  hospitalized  for 
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fifteen  days  with  severe  concussion.  They  returned  to  Argentina  together  but 
separated  after  four  months. 

The  failure  of  her  marriage  plunged  Luz  into  despair.  She  took  to  drinking 
in  dives  and  having  affairs  with  some  of  the  most  unsavory  individuals  in  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Her  well-known  poem  “I  Was  Happy  with  Hitler,”  misunderstood 
by  the  right  and  the  left  alike,  dates  from  this  period.  Her  mother  tried  to  send 
her  to  Europe,  but  Luz  refused.  At  the  time  she  weighed  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  (she  was  only  five  feet  two  inches  tall)  and  was  drinking  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  a  day. 

In  1953,  the  year  in  which  Stalin  and  Dylan  Thomas  died,  she  published 
the  collection  Tangos  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  contained,  as  well  as  a  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  “I  Was  Happy  with  Hitler,”  some  of  her  finest  poems:  “Stalin,”  a  chaotic 
fable  set  among  bottles  of  vodka  and  incomprehensible  shrieks;  “Self  Portrait,” 
one  of  the  crudest  poems  written  in  Argentina  during  the  fifties,  which  is  no 
mean  claim;  “Luz  Mendiluce  and  Love  ”  in  the  same  vein  as  her  self-portrait, 
but  with  doses  of  irony  and  black  humor,  which  make  it  somewhat  less  gruel¬ 
ing;  and  “Apocalypse  at  Lifty,”  a  promise  to  kill  herself  when  she  reached  that 
age,  which  those  who  knew  her  regarded  as  optimistic:  given  her  lifestyle,  Luz 
Mendiluce  would  be  lucky  to  reach  the  age  of  thirty. 

Little  by  little  there  gathered  about  her  a  clique  of  writers  too  peculiar 
for  her  mother’s  taste  and  too  radical  for  her  brother.  American  Letters,  the 
journal  bankrolled  by  her  mother,  became  an  essential  reference  for  Nazis 
and  the  embittered,  alcoholics  and  the  sexually  or  economically  marginal.  Luz 
Mendiluce  assumed  the  roles  of  mother  figure  and  high  priestess  of  a  new 
Argentinean  poetry,  which  a  fearful  literary  community  would  thenceforth 
attempt  to  suppress. 

In  1958  she  fell  in  love  again.  This  time  the  object  of  her  affections  was  a 
twenty-five-year-old  painter.  He  was  blond,  blue-eyed,  and  disarmingly  stupid. 
The  relationship  lasted  until  i960,  when  the  painter  went  to  Paris  on  a  fellow¬ 
ship  that  Luz  had  obtained  for  him,  through  the  good  offices  of  her  brother 
Juan.  This  new  disappointment  fueled  the  elaboration  of  another  major  poem, 
“Argentinean  Painting,”  in  which  Luz  revisited  the  often  stormy  relationships 
into  which  she  had  entered  with  Argentinean  painters  in  her  various  capacities 
as  collector,  wife,  and  (from  an  early  age)  model. 

In  1961,  having  obtained  the  annulment  of  her  first  marriage,  Luz  took  as 
her  wedded  husband  the  poet  Mauricio  Caceres,  a  regular  contributor  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Letters,  and  an  exponent  of  what  he  himself  called  the  “neo-gaucho”  style. 
Having  learned  her  lesson,  this  time  Luz  decided  to  become  a  model  helpmeet 
and  homemaker:  she  let  her  husband  take  control  of  American  Letters  (which 
led  to  numerous  disputes  with  Juan  Mendiluce,  who  accused  Caceres  of  ap¬ 
propriating  funds),  gave  up  writing,  and  dedicated  herself  body  and  soul  to  her 
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wifely  duties.  With  Caceres  in  charge  of  the  magazine,  the  Nazis,  the  embit¬ 
tered,  and  the  sociopaths  unanimously  espoused  the  neo-gaucho  style.  Suc¬ 
cess  went  to  Caceres’s  head.  At  one  point  he  came  to  believe  that  he  could  do 
without  Luz  and  the  Mendiluce  clan.  He  attacked  Juan  and  Edelmira  when  he 
saw  fit.  He  even  allowed  himself  the  pleasure  of  belittling  his  wife.  New  muses 
soon  appeared  on  the  scene:  young  female  converts  to  the  manly  cause  of 
neo-gaucho  poetry  who  succeeded  in  catching  the  master’s  eye.  Until  one  day 
Luz,  who  had  seemed  completely  unaware  of  her  husband’s  activities,  suddenly 
exploded  once  again.  The  incident  was  extensively  covered  in  the  accident  and 
crime  reports  of  the  Buenos  Aires  newspapers.  Caceres  and  an  editor  from 
American  Letters  ended  up  in  hospital  with  bullet  wounds.  While  the  editor’s 
injuries  were  minor,  Caceres  was  not  discharged  for  a  month  and  a  half.  Luz 
did  not  fare  much  better.  Having  shot  at  her  husband  and  her  husband’s  friend, 
she  shut  herself  in  the  bathroom  and  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  medicine 
chest.  This  time,  there  was  nothing  for  it;  she  had  to  leave  for  Europe. 

In  1964,  after  sojourns  in  various  clinics,  Luz  surprised  her  scarce  but 
faithful  readers  once  again  with  a  new  a  collection,  titled  Like  a  Hurricane:  ten 
poems,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  a  preface  by  Susy  D’Amato  (who  could 
hardly  understand  a  line  of  Luz’s  poetry  but  was  one  of  her  few  remaining 
friends),  brought  out  by  feminist  publishers  in  Mexico,  who  would  soon  come 
to  regret  having  gambled  on  a  “well-known  far-right  activist,”  although,  at  the 
time,  they  had  been  unaware  of  Luz’s  real  allegiances,  and  the  poems  them¬ 
selves  were  free  of  political  allusions,  except  for  the  odd  unfortunate  metaphor 
(such  as,  “in  my  heart  I  am  the  last  Nazi”),  always  in  the  context  of  personal 
relationships.  The  book  was  republished  a  year  later  in  Argentina,  where  it 
garnered  a  number  of  favorable  reviews. 

In  1967,  Luz  returned  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  she  was  to  remain  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  An  aura  of  mystery  enveloped  her.  In  Paris,  Jules  Albert  Ramis 
had  translated  practically  all  of  her  poetry.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
Spanish  poet,  Pedro  Barbero,  who  acted  as  her  secretary  and  whom  she  called 
Pedrito.  This  Pedrito,  as  opposed  to  her  Argentinean  husbands  and  lovers,  was 
helpful,  attentive  (although  perhaps  a  little  uncouth),  and  above  all  loyal.  Luz 
took  control  of  American  Letters  once  again  and  set  up  a  new  publishing  house, 
The  Wounded  Eagle.  She  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  followers  who 
laughed  at  all  her  jokes.  She  weighed  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Her 
hair  came  down  to  her  waist.  She  rarely  washed.  Her  clothes  were  old  and 
often  ragged. 

Luz  Mendiluce’s  emotional  life  now  entered  a  calmer  phase.  In  other 
words,  she  ceased  to  suffer.  She  took  lovers,  drank  to  excess,  and  was  prone  to 
occasional  cocaine  abuse,  but  always  maintained  her  spiritual  balance.  She  was 
severe.  Her  reviews  were  feared,  and  eagerly  anticipated  by  those  who  were 
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not  the  targets  of  her  venomous,  barbed  wit.  She  entered  into  bitter,  public 
feuds  with  certain  Argentinean  poets  (all  male  and  famous),  cruelly  satirizing 
their  homosexuality  (a  practice  of  which  she  disapproved  in  public,  although 
many  of  her  friends  were  gay),  their  humble  social  backgrounds,  or  their  com¬ 
munist  convictions.  Many  women  writers  in  Argentina  admired  her  and  read 
her  work,  although  not  all  of  them  would  admit  to  it. 

The  struggle  with  her  brother  Juan  over  the  control  of  American  Letters 
(the  magazine  in  which  she  had  invested  so  much,  the  source  of  so  many  dis¬ 
appointments)  took  on  epic  proportions.  She  was  defeated,  but  the  young 
remained  loyal.  She  divided  her  time  between  a  large  apartment  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  a  ranch  in  Parana,  which  became  an  artistic  commune  over  which 
she  could  reign  unopposed.  There,  by  the  river,  artists  conversed,  took  siestas, 
drank,  and  painted,  unaffected  by  the  political  violence  beginning  to  ravage 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

But  no  one  could  remain  safe  from  harm.  One  afternoon,  Claudia  Saldana 
visited  the  ranch  with  a  friend.  She  was  young,  she  wrote  poetry,  and  she  was 
beautiful.  For  Luz  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  Having  arranged  an  introduction, 
the  hostess  lavished  attention  upon  her  visitor.  Claudia  Saldana  spent  an  after¬ 
noon  and  a  night  at  the  ranch,  returning  to  Rosario,  where  she  lived,  the  next 
morning.  Luz  recited  poems,  displayed  the  French  translations  of  her  books 
and  the  photo  of  herself  as  a  baby  with  Hitler,  encouraged  the  young  woman 
to  write,  asked  to  read  her  poems  (Claudia  Saldana  said  they  were  no  good, 
she  was  just  a  beginner),  insisted  that  her  guest  keep  a  little  wooden  figure  she 
happened  to  pick  up,  and  finally  tried  to  get  her  drunk,  hoping  to  make  her  too 
ill  to  leave,  but  Claudia  Saldana  left  anyway. 

After  two  days  spent  in  an  utter  daze,  Luz  realized  that  she  was  in  love. 
She  felt  like  a  girl.  She  got  hold  of  Claudia’s  telephone  number  in  Rosario  and 
called  her.  She  was  almost  sober;  she  could  barely  control  her  emotion.  She 
asked  if  they  could  meet.  Claudia  agreed:  they  could  meet  in  Rosario  in  three 
days’  time.  Luz  was  beside  herself;  she  wanted  to  see  Claudia  that  night  or 
the  next  day  at  the  latest.  Claudia  stood  firm:  she  had  binding,  prior  engage¬ 
ments.  What  cannot  be  cannot  be,  besides  which,  it’s  impossible.  Luz  accepted 
her  conditions  with  a  joyful  resignation.  That  night  she  cried  and  danced  and 
drank  until  she  passed  out.  No  doubt  it  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had 
made  her  feel  that  way.  True  love,  she  confessed  to  Pedrito,  who  agreed  with 
everything  she  said. 

The  meeting  in  Rosario  was  not  as  marvelous  as  Luz  had  hoped.  Claudia 
clearly  and  frankly  set  out  the  reasons  why  a  closer  relationship  between  them 
was  impossible:  she  was  not  a  lesbian;  there  was  a  significant  age  difference  (Luz 
being  more  than  twenty- five  years  older);  and,  finally,  their  political  convictions 
were  deeply  dissimilar  if  not  diametrically  opposed.  “We  are  mortal  enemies,” 
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said  Claudia  sadly.  This  declaration  seemed  to  interest  Luz.  (Sexual  preference 
was  a  triviality,  she  felt,  in  a  case  of  real  love.  And  age  was  an  illusion.  But  she 
was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  being  mortal  enemies.)  Why?  Because  I’m  a  Trotsky¬ 
ist  and  you’re  a  fascist  shit,  said  Claudia.  Luz  ignored  the  insult  and  laughed. 
And  there’s  no  way  round  that?  she  asked,  desperately  lovesick.  No,  there’s  not, 
said  Claudia.  What  about  poetry?  asked  Luz.  Poetry  is  pretty  irrelevant  these 
days,  with  what’s  going  on  in  Argentina.  Maybe  you’re  right,  Luz  admitted,  on 
the  verge  of  tears,  but  maybe  you’re  wrong.  It  was  a  sad  farewell.  Luz  had  a  sky 
blue  Alfa  Romeo  sports  car.  Easing  her  rotund  physique  into  the  driver’s  seat 
was  no  simple  task,  but  she  undertook  it  bravely,  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  Clau¬ 
dia  looked  on  from  the  doorway  of  the  cafe  where  they  had  met,  unmoving.  Luz 
pulled  away,  with  the  image  of  Claudia  fixed  in  the  rear-vision  mirror. 

In  her  position  anyone  else  would  have  given  up,  but  Luz  was  not  anyone. 
A  torrent  of  creative  activity  swept  her  away.  In  the  past,  falling  in  or  out  of 
love  had  dried  up  the  flow  of  her  writing  for  long  periods.  Now  she  wrote  like 
a  madwoman,  driven  perhaps  by  a  presentiment  of  what  destiny  had  in  store. 
Every  night  she  called  Claudia:  they  talked,  argued,  read  poems  to  each  other 
(Claudia’s  were  downright  bad  but  Luz  was  very  careful  not  to  say  so).  Every 
night,  without  fail,  she  begged:  when  could  they  meet  again?  She  made  wild 
plans:  they  could  leave  Argentina  together,  go  to  Brazil,  or  Paris.  At  these  sug¬ 
gestions  the  young  poet  burst  out  laughing,  but  there  was  nothing  cruel  in  her 
laughter;  if  anything,  it  was  tinged  with  sadness. 

Suddenly  Luz  found  the  countryside  and  the  artistic  commune  on  the 
Parana  stifling.  She  decided  to  return  to  Buenos  Aires.  There  she  tried  to  re¬ 
sume  her  social  life,  see  her  friends,  go  to  the  movies  or  the  theater.  But  she 
couldn’t.  Nor  did  she  have  the  courage  to  visit  Claudia  in  Rosario  without  her 
permission.  It  was  then  that  she  wrote  one  of  the  strangest  poems  in  Argen¬ 
tinean  literature:  My  Girl,  750  lines  full  of  love,  regrets,  and  irony.  She  was  still 
calling  Claudia  every  night. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  sincere,  mutual  friendship  had 
developed  in  the  course  of  all  those  conversations. 

In  September  1976,  bursting  with  love,  Luz  leapt  into  her  Alfa  Romeo  and 
sped  off  to  Rosario.  She  wanted  to  tell  Claudia  that  she  was  willing  to  change, 
that  she  was,  in  fact,  already  changing.  She  arrived  to  find  Claudia’s  parents  in  a 
desperate  state.  A  group  of  strangers  had  kidnapped  the  young  poet.  Luz  moved 
heaven  and  earth,  mobilized  her  friends,  used  her  connections,  then  those  of  her 
mother,  her  elder  brother,  and  finally  Juan’s  connections  too,  all  in  vain.  Clau¬ 
dia’s  friends  said  the  army  had  taken  her.  Luz  refused  to  believe  anything  and 
waited.  Two  months  later  Claudia’s  body  was  found  in  a  garbage  dump  in  the 
north  of  Rosario.  The  next  day  Luz  set  off  for  Buenos  Aires  in  her  Alfa  Romeo. 
Halfway  there  she  crashed  into  a  gas  station.  The  explosion  was  considerable. 
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ERNESTO  PEREZ  MASON 

CMatanzas,  ipo8—T8(ew  York,  1980 

The  reputation  of  Ernesto  Perez  Mason,  realist,  naturalist,  and  expressionist 
novelist,  exponent  of  the  decadent  style  and  social  realism,  rests  on  a  series  of 
twenty  works,  beginning  with  the  splendid  story  “Heartless”  (Havana,  1930),  a 
nightmare  with  Kafkaesque  echoes,  written  at  a  time  when  the  work  of  Kafka 
was  little  known  in  the  Caribbean,  and  ending  with  the  abrasive,  caustic,  em¬ 
bittered  prose  of  Don  Juan  in  Havana  (Miami,  1979). 

A  rather  atypical  member  of  the  group  that  formed  around  the  magazine 
Ongenes,  he  maintained  a  legendary  feud  with  Lezama  Lima.  On  three  occa¬ 
sions,  he  challenged  the  author  of  Paradiso  to  a  duel.  The  first  time,  in  1945, 
the  affair  was  to  be  decided,  so  he  declared,  on  the  little  field  he  owned  out¬ 
side  Pinar  del  Rio,  which  had  inspired  him  to  write  numerous  pages  about  the 
deep  joy  of  land  ownership,  a  condition  he  had  come  to  see  as  the  ontological 
equivalent  of  destiny.  Naturally  Lezama  spurned  his  challenge. 

On  the  second  occasion,  in  1954,  the  site  chosen  for  the  duel,  to  be  fought 
with  sabers,  was  the  patio  of  a  brothel  in  Havana.  Once  again,  Lezama  failed 
to  appear. 

The  third  and  final  challenge  took  place  in  1963;  the  designated  field  of 
honor  was  the  back  garden  of  a  house  belonging  to  Dr.  Antonio  Nualart,  in 
which  a  party  attended  by  painters  and  poets  was  under  way,  and  it  was  to  be 
a  fistfight,  in  the  traditional  Cuban  manner.  Lezama,  who  by  pure  chance  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  party,  managed  to  slip  away  again,  with  the  help  of  Eliseo 
Diego  and  Cintio  Vitier.  But  this  time  Perez  Mason’s  show  of  bravado  landed 
him  in  trouble.  Half  an  hour  later  the  police  arrived  and,  after  a  short  discus¬ 
sion,  arrested  him.  The  situation  degenerated  at  the  police  station.  According 
to  the  police,  Perez  Mason  hit  an  officer  in  the  eye.  According  to  Perez  Mason, 
the  whole  thing  was  an  ambush  cleverly  contrived  by  Lezama  and  Castro’s  re¬ 
gime,  in  an  unholy  alliance  forged  with  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  him. 
The  upshot  of  the  incident  was  a  fifteen-day  prison  term. 

That  was  not  to  be  Perez  Mason’s  last  visit  to  the  jails  of  socialist  Cuba.  In 
1965  he  published  Poor  Man’s  Soup,  which  related,  in  an  irreproachable  style, 
worthy  of  Sholokhov,  the  hardships  of  a  large  family  living  in  Havana  in  1950. 
The  novel  comprised  fourteen  chapters.  The  first  began:  ‘Lucia  was  a  black 
woman  from  .  .  the  second:  “Only  after  serving  her  father  .  .  the  third: 
“Nothing  had  come  easily  to  Juan  .  .  the  fourth:  “Gradually,  tenderly,  she 
drew  him  toward  her  .  .  .”  The  censor  quickly  smelled  a  rat.  The  first  letters  of 
each  chapter  made  up  the  acrostic:  long  live  hitler.  A  major  scandal  broke 
out.  Perez  Mason  defended  himself  haughtily:  it  was  a  simple  coincidence.  The 
censors  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  made  a  fresh  discovery:  the  first  letters  of 
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each  chapter’s  second  paragraph  made  up  another  acrostic:  this  place  sucks. 
And  those  of  the  third  paragraphs  spelled:  usa  where  are  you.  And  the  fourth 
paragraphs:  kiss  my  Cuban  ass.  And  so,  since  each  chapter,  without  exception, 
contained  twenty-five  paragraphs,  the  censors  and  the  general  public  soon  dis¬ 
covered  twenty-five  acrostics.  “I  screwed  up,”  Perez  Mason  would  say  later. 
“They  were  too  obvious,  but  if  I’d  made  it  harder,  no  one  would  have  realized.” 

In  the  end,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison,  but  served  only  two, 
during  which  his  early  novels  came  out  in  English  and  French.  They  include 
The  Witches,  a  misogynistic  book  full  of  stories  opening  onto  other  stories, 
which  in  turn  open  onto  yet  others,  and  whose  structure  or  lack  of  structure 
recalls  certain  works  of  Raymond  Roussel;  The  Enterprise  of  the  Masons,  a  para¬ 
digmatic  and  paradoxical  work,  saluted  on  its  publication  in  1940  by  Virgilio 
Pinera  (who  saw  it  as  a  Cuban  version  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel),  in  which  it 
is  never  entirely  clear  whether  Perez  Mason  is  talking  about  the  business  acu¬ 
men  of  his  ancestors  or  the  members  of  a  Masonic  lodge  who  met,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  sugar  refinery  to  plan  the  Cuban  Revolution  and 
the  worldwide  revolution  to  follow;  and  The  Gallows  Tree  (1946),  written  in  a 
dark,  Caribbean  gothic  vein,  unprecedented  at  the  time,  in  which  the  author 
reveals  his  hatred  of  communists  (although,  oddly,  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter, 
the  third,  to  the  military  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  Marshal  Zhukov,  the 
hero  of  Moscow,  Stalingrad,  and  Berlin,  and  that  chapter,  taken  on  its  own— it 
has,  in  fact,  little  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  book — is  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  brilliant  passages  in  Latin  American  literature  between  1900  and  1950), 
as  well  as  his  hatred  of  homosexuals,  Jews,  and  blacks,  thus  earning  the  enmity 
of  Virgilio  Pinera,  who  always  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  novel,  arguably 
the  author’s  best,  had  a  disquieting  power,  like  a  sleeping  crocodile. 

Until  the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  that  is,  for  almost  all  of  his  working 
life,  Perez  Mason  taught  French  Literature  to  graduate  students.  During  the 
fifties  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  cultivate  peanuts  and  yams  in  his  inspiring 
little  field  near  Pinar  del  Rio,  which  was  eventually  expropriated  by  the  new 
authorities.  There  are  endless  stories  in  circulation  about  his  life  in  Havana 
after  getting  out  of  jail,  most  of  them  pure  fiction.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
police  informer,  to  have  written  speeches  and  tirades  for  one  of  the  regime’s 
well-known  political  figures,  founded  a  secret  society  of  fascist  poets  and  assas¬ 
sins,  practiced  Afro- Cuban  rituals,  and  visited  all  the  island’s  writers,  painters, 
and  musicians,  asking  them  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  authorities.  All  I  want 
is  to  work,  he  said,  just  work  and  live  doing  the  only  thing  I  know  how  to  do. 
That  is,  writing. 

At  the  time  of  his  release  from  prison  he  had  finished  a  200-page  novel, 
which  no  Cuban  publisher  dared  to  take  on.  The  action  took  place  in  the  six¬ 
ties,  during  the  early  years  of  the  literacy  campaign.  It  was  an  impeccably 
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accomplished  book,  and  the  censors  sifted  its  pages  searching  for  encrypted 
messages,  in  vain.  Even  so,  it  was  unpublishable,  and  Perez  Mason  finally 
burned  the  only  three  manuscript  copies.  Years  later,  in  his  memoirs,  he  would 
claim  that  the  whole  novel,  from  the  first  to  the  last  page,  was  a  handbook  of 
cryptography,  a  “Super  Enigma,”  although  of  course  he  no  longer  had  the  text 
to  prove  it,  and  the  exiled  Cubans  of  Miami,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  early 
and  somewhat  hasty  hagiographies  of  Fidel  and  Raul  Castro,  Camilo  Cienfue- 
gos  and  Che  Guevara,  received  his  assertion  with  indifference,  if  not  disbelief. 
Perez  Mason  answered  them  by  publishing  a  curious  novella  under  the  pseud¬ 
onym  Abelard  of  Rotterdam:  an  erotic  and  fiercely  anti-US  fantasy,  whose  pro¬ 
tagonists  were  General  Eisenhower  and  General  Patton. 

In  1970,  or  so  Perez  Mason  claims  in  his  memoirs,  he  managed  to  found  a 
group  called  Artists  and  Writers  of  the  Counterrevolution.  The  group  consisted 
of  the  painter  Alcides  Urrutia  and  the  poet  Juan  Jose  Lasa  Mardones,  two  en¬ 
tirely  mysterious  individuals,  probably  invented  by  Perez  Mason  himself,  un¬ 
less  they  were  pseudonyms  used  by  never-identified  pro-Castro  writers  who  at 
some  point  went  crazy  or  decided  to  play  a  double  game.  According  to  some 
critics,  the  acronym  AWC  secretly  stood  for  the  Aryan  Writers  of  Cuba.  In  any 
case  the  Artists  and  Writers  of  the  Counterrevolution  or  the  Aryan  Writers  of 
Cuba  (or  the  Caribbean?)  remained  entirely  unknown  until  Perez  Mason,  who 
by  this  stage  was  comfortably  settled  in  New  York,  published  his  memoirs. 

The  years  of  his  ostracism  are  shrouded  in  legend.  Perhaps  he  was  jailed 
again,  perhaps  not. 

In  1975,  after  many  failed  attempts,  he  managed  to  get  out  of  Cuba  and 
settle  in  New  York,  where  he  devoted  his  time  and  energy — working  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day — to  writing  and  polemics.  He  died  five  years  later.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  his  name  figures  in  the  Dictionary  of  Cuban  Authors  (Havana,  1978), 
which  omits  Guillermo  Cabrera  Infante.  □ 
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An  Intimate  Look 
at  the  Street  Violence 
That  Sparked  the 
2002  Coup  against 
Hugo  Chavez 
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It  didn’t  register  that  the  noise  was  gunfire.  Inside  that  maelstrom  of  sound 
and  motion,  Mike  Merhi  assumed  it  was  only  the  reverberations  of  fire¬ 
crackers  set  off  by  the  other  protestors. 

The  march  was  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  presidential  palace  of  Mira- 
flores,  but  the  way  remaining  was  barred  by  hundreds  of  the  president’s  loyal 
supporters — hard-core  chavistas.  They  were  barraging  Mike  and  his  fellow 
marchers  with  a  hail  of  rocks,  bottles,  and  Molotov  cocktails.  In  between  the 
opposing  factions  was  an  open  space  of  about  40  meters,  a  no-man’s-land  of  de¬ 
bris  and  plumes  of  spiraling  tear  gas.  The  chavistas  and  the  opposition  surged 
back  and  forth  against  each  other  while  the  police  tried  desperately  to  keep  the 
two  groups  apart  with  tear  gas  and  water  cannons. 


Hugo  Chavez,  president  of  Venezuela,  passes  soldiers  outside  of  the  Museum  of  Military  History  in  Caracas  in  early 

2002  (HOWARD YANEZ/ AFP /GETTY). 
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Mike  was  standing  on  the  curb  of  the  Pedrera  intersection — with  his 
eighteen-year-old  son  Jesus  and  his  friend  Gustavo  Tovar — when  a  photogra¬ 
pher  crumpled  to  the  ground.  The  man  had  been  trotting  along,  a  telephoto 
lens  cupped  in  one  hand,  and  then  he  abruptly  fell  forward  as  if  performing  a 
somersault.  As  people  rushed  over  to  help,  Mike  watched  the  man’s  forehead 
bloom  into  a  bloody  smudge.  He  must  have  been  hit  in  the  head  with  a  rock,  Mike 
thought. 

He  heard  loud  cracks  in  the  air  rising  above  the  din — he  thought  it  was 
the  police  firing  their  perdigones — shotguns  with  plastic  shot — at  the  chavistas. 
A  tall  woman  in  a  yellow  T-shirt  collapsed  in  a  shock  of  cropped  blond  hair. 
It  looked  as  if  she  had  been  hit  with  a  rock,  too.  Up  the  street  he  saw  another 
man  stumble,  and  now,  very  loud,  he  heard  the  doom,  doom,  doom.  Almost  as 
one,  he,  Jesus,  and  Gustavo  realized  what  was  happening:  bullets.  They  ran 
for  cover. 


It  was  Thursday  afternoon,  April  n,  2002,  the  third  day  of  a  nation-wide 
strike  that  had  paralyzed  Venezuela,  and  Mike  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  largest  civic  protest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Around  him  were  Ven¬ 
ezuelans  of  every  color,  make,  and  model.  There  were  parents  who  had  pulled 
their  children  from  grade  school,  college  students  cutting  classes,  workers 
forgoing  wages,  and  business  owners  who  had  shut  their  doors.  They  had  all 
put  aside  their  ordinary  lives  to  collectively  express  their  hatred  for  one  man: 
Hugo  Chavez. 

Amazingly,  just  three  years  earlier,  in  1999,  Chavez  had  sailed  into  of¬ 
fice  with  overwhelming  popular  support.  He  had  accomplished  the  un¬ 
thinkable — he  had  snatched  power  from  the  two  political  parties  that  had 
incestuously  shared  power  since  1958.  And  he  had  even  done  it  legally;  unlike 
in  1992,  when  he — as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army — attempted  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  in  a  bloody  coup. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  there  had  been  a  new  energy  in  Venezuela. 
People  felt  it.  Chavez  was  something  new,  something  exciting.  A  brilliant  ora¬ 
tor,  he  would  flow  effortlessly  from  Marx  to  the  Bible  to  Pablo  Neruda.  He 
was  the  future;  a  powerful  engine  of  change,  openly  calling  for  the  complete 
restructuring  of  Venezuelan  society:  the  “Bolivarian”  Revolution,  named  after 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  Great  Liberator,  the  man  who  had  expelled  the  Spanish 
from  most  of  Latin  America.  For  many  Venezuelans,  Chavez’s  promised  revo- 
lucion  eponymously  tapped  into  a  notion  of  renewal  and  rebirth,  a  rebirth  that 
Venezuela  desperately  needed. 

Despite  the  country’s  tremendous  oil  wealth  (it  ranks  sixth  in  the  world  in 
proven  reserves— higher  than  any  country  outside  of  the  Middle  East— and  is 
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consistently  one  of  the  world’s  top  five  exporters),  at  the  time  of  the  election 
Venezuela  was  reeling  from  almost  two  decades  of  unremitting  economic  col¬ 
lapse.  Ever  since  the  “roaring  seventies,”  when  Venezuela  had  enjoyed  wind¬ 
fall  oil  profits  due  to  the  OPEC  embargo,  the  economy  (and  the  country)  had 
been  in  an  unstoppable  freefall,  a  seemingly  endless  cycle  of  increasing  crime, 
inflation,  and  poverty.  Year  after  year,  Venezuelans  watched  their  country — 
which  had  been  so  close  to  First  World  prosperity — sink  deeper  and  deeper 
into  recession. 

In  Hugo  Chavez  people  saw  a  chance  for  a  new  beginning;  an  opportunity 
to  break  from  the  corrupt  politicians  who  had  been  pilfering  the  oil  profits  for 
decades.  So  enthusiastically  was  he  embraced  that,  shortly  after  taking  office 
(and  right  about  the  time  the  young  president  said  he  intended  to  convert 
one  of  the  presidential  haciendas  into  a  primary  school),  his  approval  rating 
reached  80  percent. 

But  the  honeymoon  was  short-lived.  Once  in  office  Chavez  aroused  a 
storm  of  controversy.  The  new  president  threatened  newspapers  and  tv  net¬ 
works  with  closure,  attacked  the  Catholic  Church  (its  leaders  were  “possessed 
by  the  devil”),  and  fired  scores  of  federal  judges,  handpicking  their  replace¬ 
ments.  All  of  this,  the  opposition  believed,  sprang  from  Chavez’s  desire  to  in¬ 
stall  himself  as  a  dictator  on  the  model  of  his  close,  highly  controversial  ally, 
Cuba’s  Fidel  Castro. 

When  Chavez  moved  to  take  unilateral  control  of  PDVSA,  their  fears 
seemed  confirmed.  PDVSA,  or  Petroleos  de  Venezuela  S.A.,  is  the  huge  state- 
run  oil  company  that  was  created  in  1975  when  the  international  producers 
were  nationalized.  It  was,  without  a  doubt,  the  jewel-in-the-crown  of  this  oil- 
dependent  nation.  It  has  always  been  an  axiom  in  Venezuelan  politics  that 
whoever  controls  PDVSA  controls  the  country.  Not  surprisingly,  if  anything 
was  going  to  rile  the  electorate,  it  was  a  change  to  PDVSA.  The  strike  and  rally 
on  April  11  was  called  in  response  to  Chavez’s  firing  of  high-ranking  PDVSA  of¬ 
ficials  and  their  replacement  with  his  allies.  That  got  people  onto  the  streets. 

Yet  Venezuelans  were  hardly  united  in  opposition  to  Chavez.  While  his 
popularity  had  dropped  to  30  percent  by  April  11,  those  who  still  supported 
Hugo  Chavez  did  so  passionately.  His  social  programs— the  first  to  provide 
decent  healthcare  and  education  in  many  areas— were  particularly  popular 
among  the  poor.  Chavez  had  taken  advantage  of  this  support  by  carefully  fos¬ 
tering  and  organizing  loyalists  into  local  teams  called  Bolivarian  Circles.  The 
creation  of  the  Bolivarian  Circles  was  one  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of 
the  Chavez  regime.  The  opposition  claimed  they  were  paramilitary  units  that 
Chavez  used  to  do  his  dirty  work,  while  the  government  claimed  they  were 
harmless  community  groups.  The  truth  was  somewhere  in  between.  While 
most  of  the  Bolivarian  Circles  were  exactly  what  they  said  they  were  groups 
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No  single  photograph  was  able  to  capture  the  opposition  march  in  its  entirety.  This  one  shows  a  little  over  half  of 
what  was  the  largest  civic  protest  in  the  history  ofVenezuela  (courtesy el  univcrsal). 


of  party  members  organizing  to  better  their  community  and  spread  the  word 
of  the  revolution — some  Circles  were  modeled  after  the  Dignity  Battalions — 
the  violent  local  militias  used  by  General  Omar  Torrijos  and  Manuel  Noriega 
in  Panama — that  had  impressed  Chavez  when  he  was  a  military  attache  there. 
Many  Bolivarian  Circles  received  military  training  and  arms,  and  some  of  their 
leaders  were  even  sent  to  Cuba  for  instruction.  On  the  morning  of  April  n, 
when  the  anti- Chavez  demonstrators,  bolstered  by  their  impressive  numbers, 
decided  to  deviate  from  the  official  route  to  march  on  Chavez’s  palace  and 
demand  his  resignation,  it  was  these  Bolivian  Circles,  along  with  other  loyal 
chavistas,  who  rushed  to  defend  their  president  and  halt  the  march. 


At  the  moment,  one  of  those  chavistas  was  shooting  at  Mike  Merhi,  his  son, 
and  Gustavo  Tovar. 

The  blonde  in  the  yellow  shirt  who  had  just  collapsed  was  Malvina  Pesate, 
forty-six,  a  Jewish  architect  whose  parents  had  immigrated  to  Venezuela  from 
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Romania  after  World  War  II.  When  the  bullet  struck  her  left  cheek,  Malvina 
fainted  momentarily.  When  she  came  to,  she  assumed  she  had  been  hit  with 
a  rock.  Being  shot,  after  all,  wasn’t  really  in  the  realm  of  possibility;  dozens  of 
marches  had  taken  place  over  the  past  year,  and  no  one  had  ever  been  shot.  The 
whole  side  of  her  face  was  numb,  as  though  it  had  been  injected  with  Novocain, 
and  there  was  little  pain.  The  way  her  body  was  reacting  ...  it  felt  like  a  dream 
state,  as  if  she  were  outside  of  her  body  watching  herself.  Someone  was  pulling 
at  her  arm.  “Come  on,”  her  boyfriend,  Gorka,  was  saying,  “we  have  to  get  you 
out  of  here.”  One  thing  was  for  sure:  she  didn’t  feel  like  going  anywhere.  “No, 
I’m  cool  here,”  she  mumbled.  “Stop  pulling  me,”  she  said.  “Estoy  bien.”  I’m  fine. 
“It  doesn’t  hurt.”  She  blacked  out  once  again.  Ambulances  were  already  over¬ 
crowded  with  casualties.  Instead,  as  Malvina  came  to,  Gorka  and  his  friend  Jose 
Maria  were  trying  to  prop  her  onto  a  motorcycle  to  get  her  to  the  hospital. 

“Get  her  on  the  bike,”  a  policeman  said. 

“No,”  Malvina  whined,  “motorcycle,  no.”  She  was  pressing  a  handkerchief 
against  her  face  to  slow  the  bleeding.  No  one  had  noticed  the  exit  wound  at 
the  back  of  her  neck. 

“Come  on,”  Gorka  said. 

Malvina  shook  her  head,  “Moto,  no!”  She  didn’t  like  motorcycles. 

“Get  on  the  bike  NOW!”  Gorka  demanded. 

Malvina  relented.  She  let  them  put  her  on  the  bike,  and  Gorka  got  behind 
her  so  she  wouldn’t  fall — three  on  a  bike — and  off  they  sped. 

Many  days  later,  after  she  had  been  released  from  the  hospital,  but  was  still 
eating  through  a  straw,  she  would  see  herself  on  television.  A  man  had  been 
standing  just  behind  her  taking  a  home  video  of  the  violence 
when  she  was  hit.  Malvina  would  see  herself  move  into  the 
frame  in  front  of  the  injured  photographer,  put  her  hand  to 
her  brow  to  shade  her  eyes,  then  rise  up  on  her  tiptoes  to 
look  for  Gorka.  There  was  another  crack — one  of  many — 
and  she  could  see  the  hair  at  the  base  of  her  neck  wisp  up 
as  the  bullet  came  out  of  her.  Then,  she  watched  herself  col¬ 
lapse.  The  doctors  explained  that  the  bullet  had  “tumbled, 
or  twisted  slightly,  as  it  passed  through  her,  missing  her  ca¬ 
rotid  artery,  brain,  and  spine  by  millimeters. 

The  video,  which  was  replayed  ad  nauseam  by  the  anti- 
Chavez  networks,  was  surreal  to  watch,  but  it  enraged  her, 
too — that  people  would  try  to  kill  her  just  for  speaking  out 
against  the  government.  It  proved  to  her  just  how  far  Ven¬ 
ezuela  had  fallen. 


From  left  to  right:  Malvina  Pesate, 
Joyce  Roth,  and  Gorka  Lacasa 
joined  the  opposition  march  on 
the  morning  of  April  1 1 .  This  photo 
was  taken  a  few  hours  before 
Malvina  was  shot  in  the  face  (cour¬ 
tesy  SAMMY  EPPELAND  MALVINA  PESATE). 


*  *  * 
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Back  on  the  street  Mike  Merhi,  Jesus,  and  Gustavo  were  taking  cover  be¬ 
hind  a  newsstand  and  a  ridiculously  skinny  tree.  They  were  on  Baralt  Avenue, 
a  six-lane  road  that  ran  through  El  Silencio — the  old  heart  of  Caracas — the 
Silence.  In  colonial  times  El  Silencio  had  been  tranquil  parkland,  but  now  it 
was  an  incessantly  noisy  urban  center  filled  with  towering  high-rises.  As  the 
gunfire  died  off  and  the  chavistas  fell  back,  Mike  realized  with  fear  that  the 
buildings  were  ideal  for  hidden  snipers. 

Mike,  a  Lebanese  immigrant  originally  named  Mohamad,  had  joined  the 
march  to  protest  what  he  viewed  as  Chavez’s  totalitarian  policies.  He  had  come 
to  Venezuela  during  the  1975  oil  boom,  and  it  had  since  become  his  country. 
He  had  named  his  son  Jesus  Mohamad  to  symbolize  the  bridge  between  his 
Islamic  roots  and  his  new  Christian  home  and  to  show  that  all  human  be¬ 
ings  were  brothers  regardless  of  religion.  At  that  moment,  crouched  behind 
the  newspaper  stand,  Mike’s  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  patriotism  seemed  very 
much  under  attack. 

Despite  the  gunfire,  the  march  was  still  trying  to  push  forward.  A  group 
of  men  nearby  began  to  call  for  them  to  continue  up  the  street.  “Let’s  go!  Let’s 
go  while  we  can!” 

Mike  hesitated.  “But,  Gustavo,  they’re  shooting  at  us  and  we  are  un¬ 
armed.” 

Gustavo  nodded  in  agreement,  “Yes,  but  that’s  exactly  why  we  have  to  keep 
going.  If  we  stop  now,  then  they’ll  know  they  can  use  violence  and  win.” 

Jesus,  who  was  just  finishing  high  school,  agreed.  He  repeated  the  opposi¬ 
tion’s  mantra,  Ni  un  paso  atras.  Not  one  step  backward.  Mike  nodded  slowly.  It 
was  decided:  they  would  not  retreat  before  the  chavistas.  Yes,  a  part  of  Mike 
was  afraid,  but  another  part  of  him  was  furious.  How  dare  they  shoot  at  us!  But 
he  wouldn’t  let  Jesus  go.  There  was  no  need  to  put  him  in  harm’s  way  so  he 
ordered  him  to  stay  behind,  then  he  and  Gustavo  moved  up  the  street. 


AndrCS  Trujillo  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  intersection  when  the 
photographer— whose  name  was  Jorge  Tortoza— and  Malvina  Pesate  were  shot. 
Andres  had  lost  the  woman  he  had  been  marching  with,  Libia,  when  they  were 
tear-gassed  by  the  police  on  Bolivar  Avenue.  Now  he  was  alone,  marching  close 
behind  some  girls  who  were  carrying  a  banner  from  the  Primero  Justicia  politi¬ 
cal  party.  He  had  told  them  to  be  careful,  because  people  with  banners  made 
juicy  targets  for  the  rock-throwing  chavistas. 

With  the  first  shots  people  began  shouting,  “Es  plomo,  es  plomo!”  It’s 
lead!  It’s  lead!  Despite  the  danger,  few  ran.  At  that  moment  Andres  felt 
something  very  strange  happen — a  sort  of  collective  euphoria  came  over  the 
crowd.  The  people,  it  seemed,  had  forgotten  themselves;  they  had  become 
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Jorge  Tortoza,  the  45-year-old  photographer  for  Diario  2001  newspaper,  was  shot  on  Baralt  Avenue  and  then  taken 
to  Vargas  Hospital  in  a  police  truck  (courtesy  cadena  capkilcs). 


so  completely  swept  up  in  what  was  happening  that  they  either  didn’t  care 
or  didn’t  believe  they  could  die.  The  size  of  the  march,  which  was  said  to  be 
more  than  a  million  strong,  had  become  like  a  narcotic  or  a  shield.  Not  even 
bullets  could  stop  them. 

Andres  found  himself  grabbing  rocks  and  throwing  them  with  all  his  might. 
At  first  he  was  surprised  by  the  fury  he  suddenly  felt.  But  he  realized  that  this 
day  could  not  be  considered  in  a  vacuum;  his  disappointment,  frustration,  and 
rage  with  the  government  had  been  building  for  a  long  time.  The  way  Chavez 
was  treating  the  people  of  PDVSA,  his  disregard  for  the  law  and  the  democratic 
process,  his  policies  that  were  ruining  the  country,  all  filled  Andres  with  indig¬ 
nation.  And  now  this  final  affront:  he  wanted  to  get  to  the  palace  to  protest  but 
the  damn  chavistas  were  trying  to  stop  him. 

Unlike  many  Venezuelans  who  had  initially  endorsed  Chavez  and  later 
come  to  regret  it,  Andres  had  never  liked  the  man.  He  was  an  original  escualido 
(anti-Chavez).  Andres  believed  he  had  seen  Chavez’s  true  colors  during  the 
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1992  coup.  Andres  blamed  the  coup’s  death  toll  on  Chavez;  although  Andres 
admitted  there  was  corruption  in  Venezuela,  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be 
fixed  by  breaking  the  law.  The  last  straw  for  Andres  came  last  November  when 
Chavez  approved  the  “enabling  law,”  the  package  of  forty-nine  laws  that  Chavez 
passed  as  an  “emergency”  measure  by  decree  and  without  approval  from  the 
National  Assembly.  Included  in  these  laws  were  radical  land  reforms  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  government  to  seize  and  reallocate  what  they  vaguely  referred  to  as 
“idle”  land.  More  often  than  not,  instead  of  going  to  the  poor,  the  land  was  used 
for  political  patronage,  and  land  titles  were  bestowed  on  loyal  party  members. 
Critics  were  quick  to  point  out  how,  curiously,  none  of  the  nearly  50  percent 
of  Venezuelan  territory  owned  by  the  government  was  redistributed  to  the 
poor.  The  land-reform  law  caused  bitter  controversy  (and  several  deaths)  when 
thousands  of  squatters  descended  on  land  and  demanded  ownership  under  the 
new  law.  Three  of  Andres’s  brothers  had  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  Chavez’s 
land  reform,  when  squatters  overran  property  they  had  worked  on.  Andres  saw 
the  move  as  an  outrageous  abuse  of  power.  He  tried  to  convince  his  family  that 
Chavez  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  only  some  of  them  listened.  He  spent  many 
nights  arguing  with  them  over  the  dinner  table. 

At  last  Andres  was  able  to  express  his  anger  to  the  president.  He  continued 
up  the  street  with  a  large  group  of  marchers  amid  cries  of  “Ni  un  paso  atras !”  and 
“We  have  to  make  it!”  They  advanced  half  a  block  as  the  chavistas  retreated.  Just 
then  a  woman  with  a  portable  radio  called  out  that  Chavez  had  started  a  special 
broadcast.  An  outcry  went  up  from  the  marchers.  The  government  often  used 
special  broadcasts  as  a  way  to  censor  the  media:  by  law,  all  the  networks  had  to 
broadcast  official  government  announcements.  Whenever  there  was  an  anti- 
Chavez  march  or  a  news  program  particularly  critical  of  the  regime,  Chavez 
would  give  a  long  speech  or  run  a  government  infomercial  that  effectively 
blocked  out  the  normal  programming.  In  the  previous  24  hours,  as  the  national 
strike  wore  on  and  the  pressure  against  Chavez  mounted,  the  government  had 
held  35  special  broadcasts,  taking  up  15  hours  of  broadcasting  time  on  more 
than  300  radio  and  tv  stations.  Chavez  proved  himself  a  master  of  this  indirect 
censorship  against  the  opposition  news  media,  especially  the  four  major  tv  net¬ 
works,  which  Chavez  referred  to  as  “the  four  horsemen  of  the  apocalypse.” 

What  the  marchers  didn’t  know  was  that  today  Chavez  would  take  it  one 
step  further:  he  had  just  sent  his  secret  police  to  cut  the  signals  of  the  four 
major  networks.  He  wanted  a  total  blackout.  However,  Chavez’s  secret  police 
would  be  tricked  by  a  lone  tv  technician  who  manned  the  transmission  sta¬ 
tion  high  in  the  Caracas  hills.  When  told  to  shut  down  the  networks,  the  man 
cut  only  the  UHF  and  VHF  signals,  pointed  to  a  nearby  tv  screen  filled  with 
snow,  and  declared  the  stations  off  the  air.  Yet  anyone  with  cable,  a  big  satellite 
dish,  or  DirecTV  could  still  watch  the  news,  and  in  Venezuela  this  represented 
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millions  and  millions  of  viewers — including  people  living  in  the  shantytowns 
where  DirecTV  dishes  dotted  the  hillsides.  What’s  more,  two  of  the  major  net¬ 
works,  Radio  Caracas  Television  (RCTV)  and  Venevision,  had  rebelliously  set 
up  hidden  UHF  transmission  centers  for  just  such  a  situation.  Within  half 
an  hour,  these  clandestine  transmitters  were  up  and  running — the  signal  was 
weak,  but  many  people  could  still  get  reception,  and  images  of  the  violence 
were  entering  living  rooms  across  the  country. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  special  broadcast  began  that  the  gunfire 
reached  a  new  intensity.  Andres  couldn’t  help  thinking  that  the  heightened 
offensive  was  cued  now  that  the  government  believed  the  rest  of  the  country 
could  no  longer  see  events  unfold.  The  police,  largely  ignored,  yelled  at  the 
protestors  to  retreat.  Andres  understood  only  theoretically  the  meaning  of  the 
supersonic  hiss  surrounding  him;  the  bullets  hardly  seemed  real.  Soon  Andres 
realized  that  he  and  a  bunch  of  the  other  marchers  had  gone  so  far  up  the 
street  that  they  were  much  closer  to  the  chavistas  than  to  the  rest  of  the  march. 
He  could  see  them  clearly,  standing  with  chains  and  pistols  and  sticks  and  mal¬ 
lets.  Some  held  baseball  bats  with  protruding  nails. 

Andres  recalled  earlier  that  morning  when  they  had  been  marching  along 
the  highway.  A  group  of  chavistas  in  taxis  and  on  motorcycles  went  by,  shout¬ 
ing,  “We  are  waiting  for  you  up  there.” 

A  woman  next  to  Andres  said,  “They  are  going  to  do  something  to  us.” 

“Senora,”  Andres  said,  “what  can  they  do  to  us— to  all  these  people?  We’re 
too  many.” 

But  now  he  was  beginning  to  see  what  the  chavistas  meant.  He  turned  to 
the  three  girls  holding  the  Primero  Justicia  banner,  who  were  still  next  to  him, 
“That  banner  is  going  to  be  more  useful  if  you  break  it  and  take  out  the  poles,” 
he  said.  The  girls  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  and  took  out  the  poles,  which  were 
long,  and  broke  them  in  two  and  passed  them  out,  one  for  each  of  the  girls  and 
one  for  Andres.  Looking  at  them,  he  was  again  struck  by  how  many  women 
were  in  the  march — many  more  women  than  men — and  most  were  just  as 
enraged  as  any  of  the  men.  He  was  especially  amazed  by  some  of  the  younger 
ones,  very  pretty  girls,  more  dressed  for  a  night  of  nightclubbing  than  a  street 
brawl.  They  were  fierce:  hurling  rocks  with  all  their  might,  and  screaming 
obscenities  through  gritted  teeth.  Malditos  chavistas! 

Just  then  the  police  moved  their  armored  trucks  up  the  street.  They  were 
trying  to  put  more  space  between  the  two  opposing  groups  and  had  also  begun 
returning  fire  at  some  of  the  pro-Chavez  gunmen.  As  they  pushed  forward  a 
big  mass  of  marchers,  including  Andres,  moved  up  behind  them,  shouting 
and  throwing  rocks.  The  street  was  covered  with  things  that  the  retreating 
chavistas  left  behind:  baseball  bats,  chains,  broken  wooden  boxes,  soft  drink 
crates,  orange  and  mandarin  peels  (rubbing  the  peels  under  the  eyes  lessens 
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Point  of  view:  opposition  (above).  On  Baralt  Avenue  the  march  found  the  way  blocked  by  Chavez  loyalists  (courtesy  cadena  capriles). 

Point  of  view:  chavista  (below).  On  Baralt  Avenue  Chavez  supporters  try  to  keep  the  opposition  march  from  reaching  the  Presidential 
Palace.  The  Metropolitan  Police  tried  to  keep  the  two  groups  apart  (courtesy  cadena  capriles). 


the  effects  of  tear  gas).  Andres  was  staying  behind  one  of  the  armored  trucks, 
stepping  out  to  throw  rocks;  in  the  confusion  he  lost  track  of  the  Primero  Jus- 
ticia  girls.  Suddenly  there  was  a  boy  next  to  him.  “I’ll  pass  you  the  rocks,”  he 
said  to  Andres,  “and  you  throw  them.”  Andres  agreed.  The  kid  looked  like  he 
was  in  high  school,  dressed  in  a  black  T-shirt  and  blue  jeans.  He  couldn’t  have 
been  more  than  eighteen. 

The  kid  gathered  rocks  and  passed  them  to  Andres,  who  threw  them  at  the 
chavistas.  By  now  there  was  a  constant  ping  of  bullets  hitting  the  armor  of  the 
truck.  It  made  a  sound  that  was  almost  benevolent,  like  heavy  rain  on  a  tin  roof. 
Andres  threw  a  rock  and  turned  to  find  the  kid  sprawled  out  on  the  street  in  a 
widening  pool  of  blood.  Andres  broke  out  of  his  adrenalized  rage.  That  could 
be  me.  People  are  dying.  The  kid’s  eyes  were  open  but  unfocused,  and  the  blood, 
it  was  so  thick  it  reminded  him  of  spaghetti  sauce.  Just  then  a  policeman  came 
up.  “Run!  Get  back  down  the  street.”  The  policeman  moved  toward  the  boy. 
Marchers  started  to  flee. 

Between  going  and  staying,  helping  and  fighting,  Andres  found  himself 
backpedaling  down  the  street.  He  didn’t  see  the  boy  again,  but  would  later 
learn  that  his  name  was  Jesus  Mohamad,  who  had  disobeyed  his  father’s  orders 
to  stay  behind. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  and  break  into  a  run,  Andres  felt  a  sharp  pain 
at  the  upper  thigh  near  the  groin.  At  first  he  felt  numb,  and  assumed  he’d  been 
hit  with  a  rock.  He  tried  to  walk,  but  couldn’t,  so  he  hopped  over  to  the  curb 
by  a  McDonald’s,  collapsed,  and  couldn’t  get  up.  He  looked  himself  over;  felt 
along  his  leg.  Nothing.  He  didn’t  see  any  blood.  Then  a  policeman  came  up. 
“What’s  wrong?” 

“They  got  me  with  a  rock  and  I  can’t  get  up.”  The  policeman  grabbed  him 
under  the  armpits,  then  another  policeman  came  and  grabbed  his  legs,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  carried  him  back  to  the  Pedrera  corner  and  put  him  on  the  ground. 
He  looked  himself  over  again  and  saw  that  all  along  the  groin  his  jeans  were 
soaked  in  blood.  Oh  shit,  he  thought,  the  rock  crushed  one  of  my  balls.  Then 
he  noticed  a  hole  in  his  jeans.  Finally  he  realized:  he’d  been  shot. 

The  Policemen  shoved  him  into  an  already  overcrowded  ambulance  parked 
on  University  Avenue,  where  Malvina  and  Gorka  had  been  only  a  short  time 
before.  The  paramedic  asked  him  where  he  was  hurt.  Andres  indicated  the 
blood  stains  around  his  groin  and  the  paramedic  quickly  made  room  for  him. 

He  lowered  his  pants  and  his  underwear.  The  good  news  was  that  it  wasn’t 
his  testicle,  but  there  was  a  hole  in  his  leg.  When  the  paramedic  looked  at  the 
wound,  he  quickly  grabbed  his  radio:  “Possible  femoral  artery  . .  .”  he  said,  and 
kept  talking. 

Andres  went  deaf  with  fear.  He’d  seen  enough  movies  to  know  a  rupture 
of  that  artery,  the  main  branch  of  the  iliac  artery,  is  often  fatal.  He  tried  not 
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Mike  Merhi's  18-year-old  son  Jesus  Mohamad  lies  mortally  wounded  on  Baralt  Avenue  (courtesy  a  universal). 


to  believe  it.  The  pain  was  not  terrible,  and  the  bleeding  seemed  to  be  under 
control.  No,  he  told  himself,  it  couldn’t  be  that  bad.  He  still  felt  strong.  As  a 
boy,  he  had  fainted  many  times  from  glucose  deficiency,  so  he  knew  what  it 
felt  like  when  you  were  going  to  pass  out,  and  this  didn’t  feel  like  that.  No,  he 
told  himself  again,  it  can’t  be  that  bad. 

There  was  a  kid  next  to  him  who  was  screaming  in  pain,  and  another  man 
who  was  moaning  and  cursing.  He  told  the  paramedic  to  help  them.  “You  are 
worse  off  than  they  are,”  the  paramedic  said.  But  by  now  Andres  had  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  not  fatal.  “No,  take  care  of  them,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  going 
to  die  today.” 

Just  then  Andres’s  cell  phone  began  to  ring.  It  was  in  his  belt  pack,  which 
the  paramedic  had  removed.  It  kept  ringing.  The  paramedic,  frantically  moving 
from  patient  to  patient,  swore  he  was  going  to  throw  it  out  the  window,  but 
Andres  convinced  him  to  pass  it  to  him.  It  was  his  friend  Claudio.  “Claudio, 
they  shot  me.  I’m  in  a  white-and-red  ambulance  and  they’re  taking  me  to  Var¬ 
gas  Hospital.” 
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“Andres,  no  me  jodas!”  Don’t  fuck  with  me. 

“No,  it’s  true.  They  shot  me.  I  can’t  talk.  They’re  taking  me  to  Vargas.” 
Andres  hung  up  then  swore  to  himself.  White-and-red  ambulance?  How 
would  Claudio  ever  be  able  to  find  him? 


About  forty  yords  up  the  street  from  where  Andres  had  been  shot,  Douglas 
Romero  was  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the  march  from  reaching 
the  palace.  Douglas  was  a  die-hard  chavista  and  proud  of  it.  He  had  to  stop  the 
march,  and  that  meant  stopping  the  police,  too.  To  the  chavistas,  it  seemed 
obvious  that  the  police  were  on  the  side  of  the  protestors  and  not  to  be  trusted. 
Douglas  knew  that  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Caracas  mayor  Alfredo 
Pena,  a  former  leftist-guerrilla  who  had  initially  been  a  Chavez  ally  but  had 
since  defected  to  the  opposition. 

Douglas  was  from  the  Petare  barrio  in  Sucre— a  sprawling  shantytown  in 
western  Caracas  and  one  of  the  biggest  slums  in  Latin  America.  One  of  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  thirty-eight-year-old  first-grade  teacher  was  also  a  mar¬ 
athon  runner.  Douglas  ran  nearly  every  day.  He  ran  in  the  botanical  gardens, 
in  Parque  del  Este,  and  even  up  the  dauntingly  steep  Avila— the  picturesque 
sierra  that  cuts  between  Caracas  and  the  Caribbean.  Douglas  had  won  several 
marathons,  finishing  one  in  two  hours  and  twenty-seven  minutes.  He  hoped  to 
compete  in  one  of  the  great  international  marathons,  such  as  Boston  or  New 
York;  he  dreamed  of  running  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  through  Central  Park. 

Douglas  had  always  been  a  Marxist  and  a  socialist.  His  father  had  been  a 
Communist  and  his  uncle  had  died  fighting  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  National 
Liberation  (FALN) — a  leftist  guerrilla  group  that  had  been  active  in  Venezuela 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Douglas  believed  communism  was  the  logical  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  country  with  so  much  oil  wealth  like  Venezuela.  He  had  studied  the 
works  of  Simon  Bolivar  and  had  found  they  had  much  in  common  with  Marx. 
The  class  struggle,  the  similarities  between  the  oligarchy  that  Bolivar  spoke  of 
and  Marx’s  bourgeoisie,  resonated  strongly  with  Douglas.  When  Chavez  spoke 
of  the  Bolivarian  Revolution,  Douglas  was  steadfastly  behind  him. 

Douglas  had  warmed  to  Chavez  even  before  he  knew  the  man’s  politics.  It 
was  Chavez’s  famous  speech  after  his  r992  coup  attempt  which  had  won  him 
over.  Even  though  Chavez  had  been  quickly  captured  in  the  fighting,  troops 
under  his  command  persisted  in  the  cities  of  Maracay  and  Valencia.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  Chavez,  while  in  custody,  was  permitted  to 
make  a  nationally  televised  plea  to  his  co-conspirators.  “Comrades,  regrettably, 
for  now,  the  objectives  that  we  had  set  were  unobtainable  in  the  capital.  ...  So 
listen  to  my  words.  Listen  to  Commander  Chavez  who  is  sending  this  message 
so  that  you  may  reflect  and  put  down  your  arms  because,  now,  in  all  honesty, 
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the  plans  we  had  at  the  national  level  will  be  impossible  to  reach.  ...  I  thank 
you  for  your  loyalty,  I  thank  you  for  your  valor,  your  self-sacrifice,  and  I,  before 
the  country  and  you,  assume  responsibility  for  this  Bolivarian  military  move¬ 
ment.  Thank  you.”  Here,  for  the  first  time  that  Douglas  could  remember  in 
Venezuelan  politics,  was  someone  taking  responsibility  for  his  actions.  He  was 
used  to  corrupt  politicians  and  generals  always  lying  and  cheating  to  absolve 
themselves.  To  Douglas,  Chavez  was  a  man  of  the  people;  he  went  into  crowds, 
receiving  and  giving  embraces.  Down  to  his  coffee-and-cream  skin  and  humble 
background,  Chavez  seemed  much  more  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  disenfranchised  than  the  light-skinned  leaders  who  had  traditionally  domi¬ 
nated  Venezuelan  politics. 

That  Chavez  had  a  military  background  was  an  extra  bonus  in  Douglas’s 
eyes.  Chavez’s  militant  bearing  and  red  paratrooper  beret  seemed  an  allusion 
to  the  days  when  Marco  Perez  Jimenez  had  ruled  the  country.  Although  Perez 
Jimenez  had  been  a  right-wing  dictator,  his  eleven-year  rule  was  remembered 
with  great  nostalgia  in  Venezuela  as  a  sort  of  golden  age.  Under  Perez  Jimenez 
many  of  Venezuela’s  greatest  public  works  were  constructed  (thanks  in  no 
small  part  to  the  president’s  willingness  to  use  convict  labor),  and  crime,  now 
so  rampant,  had  been  virtually  nonexistent.  Many  Venezuelans  remembered 
the  Perez  Jimenez  regime— which  ended  in  1958— as  the  last  time  they  could 
leave  their  doors  unlocked  at  night.  Chavez,  Douglas  felt,  could  do  what  Perez 
Jimenez  had  done,  but  this  time  from  the  left. 

That  morning,  when  Douglas  heard  that  the  march  had  illegally  deviated 
from  its  scheduled  route  and  was  heading  for  Miraflores,  he  rushed  to  protect 
Chavez.  He  had  been  walking  up  University  Avenue  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  confrontation,  albeit  on  the  wrong  side.  He,  too,  had  been 
on  the  Pedrera  corner  when  Jorge  Tortoza  and  Malvina  Pesate  were  hit.  Only 
moments  before,  just  in  front  of  him,  he  saw  another  man  get  shot  in  the  chest. 
Douglas  didn’t  hesitate  to  help  the  injured  man.  At  that  moment,  political  af¬ 
filiations  were  irrelevant;  the  man  was  simply  another  human  being.  But  as 
other  men  carried  the  blood  soaked  body  toward  an  ambulance  Douglas  feared 
(correctly)  that  the  man  was  already  dead.  The  bullet  had  punctured  his  lung 
and  heart. 

Eventually,  Douglas  made  his  way  up  Baralt  Avenue  and  managed  to  join 
the  chavistas.  His  humanity  of  only  a  few  moments  ago  evaporated  in  the  face 
of  the  impersonal  enemy  crowd  threatening  his  safety  and  his  president. 

Douglas  wasn’t  in  a  Bolivarian  Circle,  but  now  he  was  fighting  with  them 
in  what  had  become  a  free-for-all.  He  and  his  compatriots  felt  outnumbered  by 
the  police  and  the  marchers.  In  Douglass  eyes  they  had  to  use  every  weapon 
at  their  disposal.  If  you  had  a  stick  in  your  hand,  you  used  a  stick;  if  you  had  a 
gun,  you  used  a  gun.  It  was  vale  todo,  anything  goes. 
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The  police  surged  forward  and  Douglas  turned  to  run.  As  he  was  retreat¬ 
ing,  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee.  He  felt  his 
leg  lurch  forward  as  if  someone  had  kicked  his  heel,  then  he  collapsed.  People 
quickly  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  along  Urdaneta  Avenue  to  the  medical 
tents  across  from  Miraflores.  Soon  he,  too,  was  in  an  ambulance  bound  for 
Vargas  Hospital. 


Distrustful  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  Chavez  supporters  did  everything  in  their  power  to  stop  them.  By  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  a  full-fledged  firefight  had  erupted  between  the  police  and  Chavez  loyalists  (courtesy  cadena  capriueS), 


Vargas  Hospital  was  seven  blocks  from  the  fighting  and  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  casualties.  Over  a  hundred  years  old,  the  hospital  had  been  added 
onto  dozens  of  times,  eventually  becoming  a  massive  labyrinth  of  twisting  cor¬ 
ridors  and  disjointed  buildings  that  devoured  four  city  blocks.  Walking  into  the 
hospital  was  like  going  back  in  time.  With  its  open  wards,  tile  walls,  and  the 
ubiquitous  smell  of  alcohol  and  disinfectant,  Vargas  conjured  up  images  of  its 
original  purpose:  a  Third  World  sanitarium.  In  its  heyday,  it  had  been  the  best 
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hospital  in  Venezuela,  and  the  main  entrance,  with  its  long  plazas,  Doric  col¬ 
umns,  trellised  archways,  and  ornate  fish  rainspouts,  still  evoked  the  courtyard 
of  an  old  colonial  hotel.  But  the  years  had  not  been  good  to  Vargas:  it  was  now 
literally  crumbling,  buckling  under  the  burden  of  Venezuela’s  appalling  poverty, 
skyrocketing  violence,  and  chronic  government  underfunding.  It  was  as  if  the 
building  itself  had  contracted  a  terminal  disease — the  aggregate  contagions  left 
by  the  millions  of  patients  who  had  come  through  its  doors. 

This  dilapidated  state  was  typical  of  Venezuela’s  public  hospitals,  long  ne¬ 
glected  by  the  traditional  ruling  parties  that  came  before  Chavez.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  suffering  from  this  systemic  disregard,  Vargas  Hospital  was  also  a  victim 
of  the  political  battle  between  Chavez  and  Mayor  Pena. 

Due  to  Venezuela’s  overly  centralized  government,  public  hospitals,  de¬ 
spite  being  technically  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality,  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  federal  government  for  funding.  This  was  because  virtually 
all  government  revenue — taxes  along  with  oil  income — went  straight  to  the 
federal  government  before  being  distributed  to  the  states  and  municipalities. 
The  legislature  technically  controlled  government  monies,  but  those  funds  had 
to  pass  through  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  was  controlled  by 
the  president.  Hence,  if  the  president  did  not  approve  of  the  governor  or  mayor 
of  a  specific  municipality,  he  simply  stalled  or  blocked  the  flow  of  funds.  This 
abuse  of  power  was  not  new  in  Venezuelan,  but  Chavez — in  part  due  to  the 
particular  rancor  he  felt  against  those  who  opposed  him — made  of  the  tactic 
an  art  form. 

For  the  hospital,  the  quarrel  was  a  disaster.  As  Chavez  put  the  squeeze  on 
Pena,  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  hospital  had  been  reduced  to  a  trickle;  each  day 
the  hospital  had  less  and  less  to  work  with.  Supplies  were  increasingly  low,  and 
most  months  the  federal  portion  of  employee  paychecks  went  unpaid. 

The  ER  whiteboard  read: 

There  is  no:  PL  equipment 

electrodes  for  external  pacemakers, 
fuses  for  ventilators  and  BiPAP, 

EKG  paper 

Bilumen  and  Trilumen  catheters 

On  the  printer  was  a  note  that  read:  “There  is  no  toner!  Not  here  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  hospital  and  I  am  not  going  to  buy  any  more.”  Although 
incredibly  low  on  equipment  and  supplies,  Vargas  Hospital  did  several  things 
very  well— one  of  these  was  treat  gunshot  wounds.  Due  to  its  location  in 
the  inner  city,  it  received  between  95  and  110  gunshot  patients  in  any  given 
week;  75  percent  of  broken  bones  the  hospital  treated  were  caused  by  bullets. 
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Venezuela’s  two-decade-long  economic  crisis  meant  a  staggering  surge  in  vio¬ 
lent  crime,  which  had  transformed  Vargas  into  something  of  a  war  hospital.  By 
necessity,  the  staff,  particularly  the  surgeons,  had  become  experts  in  treating 
gunshot  wounds. 


Dr.  Pablo  Rausseo  was  in  charge  of  Emergency  Medicine  at  Vargas  on  April 
n.  He  himself  had  marched  against  Chavez  that  morning  and  walked  the 
scheduled  route  from  Altamira  to  Chuao.  Since  he  was  due  at  the  hospital  at 
one  o’clock,  however,  he  and  his  wife  had  gone  home  to  have  lunch  before  he 
left  for  work. 

While  they  were  eating  they  watched  the  news  coverage  switch  back  and 
forth  between  images  of  the  march  moving  closer  and  closer  to  the  palace  and 
government  supporters  and  the  National  Guard  waiting  for  their  approach. 
Rausseo  could  see  that  many  of  the  president’s  supporters  had  sticks  and  rocks. 
The  doctor  could  tell  already  that  he  was  in  for  a  busy  afternoon.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  lot  of  people  with  beating  injuries— cuts  and  concussions  and  a  few 
broken  limbs — as  well  as  people  suffering  from  tear  gas  inhalation. 

Earlier  that  morning,  at  around  eight  o’clock,  Rausseo  and  his  boss,  Dr. 
Ricardo  Serbanescu,  had  set  up  a  contingency  plan  in  case  there  was  a  confron¬ 
tation.  They  added  staff  and  set  up  a  triage  system: 

Green — Injuries  can  wait 

Yellow — Non-critical  injuries  but  can  become  critical 

Red — Critical 

Black — Non-recoverable  injury 

When  Rausseo  got  to  the  hospital,  he  made  additional  preparations.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  place  a  couple  of  stretchers  in  a  small  room:  an  interim 
morgue,  which  he  assumed  was  an  overprecaution.  Although  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  big  marches  in  the  past  year,  there  hadn’t  been  any  fatalities. 

Rausseo  was  surprised  when  the  first  patient  who  arrived  was  a  gunshot 
victim,  a  young  man  with  a  single  shot  to  the  head.  He  had  thick  black  hair. 
He  was  coded  black — a  non-recoverable  injury.  The  bullet  had  entered  the 
forehead,  exposing  the  brain,  and  made  a  large  exit  wound  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  He  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  his  breathing  erratic,  then  he  died.  The 
young  man  was  Mike  Merhi’s  son,  Jesus  Mohamad. 

More  wounded  began  to  arrive.  He  could  tell  by  the  paraphernalia— their 
T-shirts,  flags,  and  whistles— that  they  were  marchers  for  the  opposition.  He 
realized  that  the  additional  staff  he  had  requested  was  not  going  to  be  enough 
and  began  making  calls  for  more  help. 
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Dr.  Serbanescu,  was  working  in  his  private  office  when  he  got  the  call  from 
Rausseo.  He  switched  on  the  tv  and  saw  the  footage  of  the  photographer  Jorge 
Tortoza  being  shot  in  the  head.  He  immediately  headed  for  Vargas. 

Serbanescu  was  a  tall  man  with  a  light  mustache,  small  chin,  and  a  reced¬ 
ing  hairline.  As  the  chief  of  Emergency  Care  he  was  soft-spoken,  gentle,  and 
professional — very  even  keel — which,  in  his  line  of  work,  was  necessary.  He 
hadn’t  planned  on  going  into  emergency  care — he  wanted  to  be  an  internist — 
but  there  was  a  need  for  people  to  specialize  in  emergency  care;  public  vio¬ 
lence  was  on  the  rise.  In  the  end  he  had  come  to  like  it,  in  part  because  you 
were  forced  to  face  and  resolve  issues  quickly— something  that  was  rarely  pos¬ 
sible  in  other  areas  of  medicine. 

When  Serbanescu  arrived  at  the  hospital,  he  found  it  surrounded  by  a  mas¬ 
sive  crowd  shouting  and  yelling.  At  first  he  figured  they  were  either  from  the 
opposition  or  the  government,  engaged  in  some  sort  of  protest.  But  when  he 
got  closer  he  realized  they  just  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  to  help  in 
any  way  they  could.  He  could  hear  them  shouting,  “Here’s  another  wounded!” 
“Watch  out!”  “Coming  through!” 

Inside  was  chaos.  He  had  never  seen  so  many  wounded  before.  There  was 
no  place  to  put  them  and  many  were  left  lying  on  the  floor.  Hospital  staff  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  stream  of  casualties  brought  in  by  pickup  trucks — three 
or  four  wounded  in  each  truck  bed.  It  was  overwhelming.  Serbanescu  worried 
that  his  staff  was  beginning  to  panic;  they  didn’t  know  what  was  happening 
and  their  emotions  were  taking  over.  Serbanescu  felt  it  too.  He  was  too  young 
to  have  worked  during  the  Caracazo — the  bloody  riots  of  1989 — so  this  was 
new  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  overstressful  circumstances  generated  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  what  to  do  next.  Resulting  in  inaction.  He  had  to  make  sure  his 
people  stayed  focused  on  their  work. 

They  needed  supplies:  more  blood,  more  plasma,  more  gloves,  more  beds. 
Serbanescu  had  been  quietly  hoarding  supplies  over  the  last  several  months, 
supplies  he  knew  they  might  need  in  an  emergency  such  as  this,  but  even 
those  reserves  quickly  fell  short.  They  needed  blood. 

He  made  calls  to  the  mayor’s  office,  the  blood  bank,  and  to  the  Red  Cross. 
When  they  ran  out,  they  started  taking  it  from  the  nurses  and  residents. 

The  surgeons  were  pulling  a  lot  of  handgun  bullets  from  the  victims, 
mostly  9mm,  but  they  were  also  removing  a  lot  of  .308-caliber  (762  NATO) 
rounds  that  could  have  been  fired  only  from  a  Belgian  FAL,  the  assault  rifle 
used  exclusively  by  the  Venezuelan  military — in  this  case,  the  National  Guard 
troops  loyal  to  Chavez.  All  recovered  bullets  were  taken  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  as  evidence,  and,  not  surprisingly,  were  never  seen  again. 

Doctor  Rausseo  was  struck  by  the  damage  these  rounds  inflicted.  Typically 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  patient  with  four  and  five  wounds  from  a  .38  to 
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recover,  provided  the  bullets  didn’t  hit  anything  vital.  But  the  military  rounds 
were  tearing  these  people  apart.  Doctors  assumed  they  would  be  able  to  save 
a  pregnant  woman  who  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  at  a  downward  angle.  But 
when  they  got  inside  they  found  the  bullet  had  traveled  to  her  abdomen  and  ir¬ 
revocably  damaged  her  organs.  They  couldn’t  save  her.  Her  name  was  Josefina 
Rengifo.  She  was  nineteen  years  old. 

Some  were  luckier.  A  reporter  named  Jonathan  Perez,  who  worked  for 
the  daily  Tal  Cual,  was  bleeding  from  the  chest.  A  bullet  had  passed  through 
his  wrist  and  struck  near  his  heart.  But  when  they  examined  the  wound,  it 
was  only  a  few  millimeters  deep.  They  checked  the  photographer’s  vest  he  had 
been  wearing  and  found  the  bullet  embedded  in  his  cell  phone,  which  he  had 
placed — contrary  to  habit — in  his  chest  pocket. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  they  began  to  get  more  wounded  from  the  pro¬ 
government  side,  people  wearing  red  berets,  red  T-shirts,  Long  Live  Chavez 
headbands.  Most  had  probably  been  shot  by  police  returning  fire  on  the  Chavez 
gunmen.  More  and  more  staff  arrived  to  help,  along  with  many  residents.  This 
was  graduation  weekend  for  the  medical  students  and  dozens  of  them  came  in 
to  do  whatever  they  could. 


Wounded  begin  to  arrive  at  Vargas  Hospital  (courtesy  cadena  caprius). 
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The  ambulance  doors  opened  to  a  chaotic  scene  of  photographers,  jour¬ 
nalists,  bystanders,  doctors,  and  frantic  family  members.  Andres  Trujillo,  still 
bleeding  from  the  leg,  was  transferred  onto  a  stretcher  and  rushed  inside  the 
hospital. 

Once  inside,  Andres  was  stripped  and  examined.  A  doctor  started  giving 
the  nurse  instructions.  Andres  heard  him  ask  for  something. 

“Were  out  of  that,”  replied  the  nurse. 

“Okay,  then  give  him  toxoide,”  said  the  doctor. 

“There  is  no  toxoide,”  she  said. 

“Okay,  take  an  x-ray,”  he  said. 

“I  think  we  are  out  of  x-ray  plates,”  and  she  went  to  check 

The  doctor  turned  to  Andres:  “Wherever  you  end  up,  tell  them  to  inject 
you  with  toxoide.” 

“I  feel  like  I’m  going  to  pass  out,”  Andres  said,  “how  am  I  gonna  tell  any¬ 
one  anything?”  The  doctor  took  a  roll  of  medical  tape,  tore  off  a  piece  and 
wrote  something  on  it,  then  stuck  it  to  Andres’s  chest.  Inject  with  toxoide, 
it  read. 

They  put  an  IV  in  his  arm.  Soon  another  patient,  a  young  man,  arrived. 
He  had  a  head  wound  and  yet  was  angrily  cursing.  “Why  the  hell  did  they  do 
this  to  us?  Goddamned  desgraciaos!”  Andres  tried  to  talk  to  him — he  looked 
to  be  about  twenty.  He  had  a  shocked  and  distant  look  in  his  eyes.  “They  really 
let  us  have  it!”  the  boy  said.  “Que  bolas!”  A  doctor  and  two  young  residents — a 
man  and  a  woman— triaged  the  boy.  “Leave  him  be,”  the  doctor  said,  “he  isn’t 
a  priority.”  But  Andres  noticed  that  the  residents  both  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 
“We  have  to  optimize  our  resources,”  the  doctor  said.  The  boy  kept  cursing, 
“Motherfucking  Chavez!  Why  did  you  do  this  to  us?” 

The  nurse  was  running  to  and  fro,  and  she  knocked  out  Andres’s  IV.  By 
the  time  she  replaced  the  needle,  and  Andres  turned  to  his  wounded  neighbor 
again,  the  boy  was  dead.  The  woman  resident  began  crying  over  the  body.  “We 
should  have  done  something  to  save  him,”  she  said.  That  was  it  for  Andres.  His 
confidence  in  the  ambulance— his  declaration  that  today  was  not  his  day  to 
die— was  gone.  He  found  his  cell  phone  and  called  his  friend  Claudio.  “Please, 
do  whatever  you  have  to,  but  you  have  to  get  me  the  hell  out  of  here.”  No  one 
had  put  anything  on  the  wound  to  slow  the  bleeding  and  he  could  hear  his 
blood  dripping  to  the  floor.  He  knew  that  at  any  moment  he  might  pass  out, 
and  this  overwhelmed  hospital  was  the  last  place  he  wanted  to  be,  unconscious 
and  possibly  forgotten.  One  resident  looked  after  Andres.  He  was  huge— built 
like  a  weight  lifter  with  black  hair  and  a  goatee.  Despite  his  looks,  he  seemed 
inexperienced  and  frightened.  “Damn,  it’s  really  messed  up,  dude,”  he  kept  say- 
ing,  putting  a  hand  on  Andres’s  shoulder.  When  Andres  said  he  was  cold,  the 
resident  found  a  thin  hospital  gown  and  draped  it  over  him. 
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Every  now  and  then  a  nurse  would  come  in  with  a  little  folder  and  take 
down  his  name,  ID  number,  and  other  personal  information.  In  a  few  minutes, 
another  nurse  would  come  around  with  a  different  notebook  and  ask  for  the 
same  information.  This  happened  three  more  times. 

A  nurse  returned  to  announce  that  they  had  some  x-ray  plates,  and  Andres 
was  soon  wheeled  into  the  x-ray  room.  The  results  were  a  relief.  “He’s  all  right,” 
the  doctor  told  the  residents:  the  bone  had  not  been  broken,  and  the  bullet  had 
missed  his  femoral  artery.  “He  isn’t  a  priority,”  the  doctor  said.  Somehow,  this 
phrase  was  less  than  reassuring.  It  echoed  what  the  doctor  had  said  about  his 
young  neighbor  only  minutes  before  he  stopped  breathing. 

Andres,  left  in  one  of  the  main  corridors,  still  couldn’t  feel  his  leg.  Seven 
or  eight  other  wounded  surrounded  him.  Some  were  on  stretchers  like  Andres, 
others  were  sitting  in  bloodied  plastic  chairs,  still  others  were  lying  on  the 
floor.  The  sound  of  screams  kept  coming  without  rhythm  from  the  operating 
rooms.  Terrible,  terrible  sounds.  Never  had  Andres  heard  screams  like  that. 
And  the  doctors  were  shouting,  too.  Twice  he  heard  someone  say,  “He’s  dead, 
bring  in  the  next  one.”  Then  they  would  wheel  out  the  body. 


Overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  wounded,  the  doctors  at  Vargas  Hospital  were  forced  to  tend  to  wounded  on  the 

floor  (COURTESY  CADENA  CAPRILES). 


Andres  was  starting  to  lose  it.  He  felt  light-headed  and  his  vision  was  get¬ 
ting  blurry.  He  had  to  get  out  of  here  before  he  fainted.  He  tried  to  call  Claudio 
again — to  call  anyone — but  his  cell  phone  was  dead.  The  minutes  dragged  on 
and  on  and  on. 

How  had  things  gotten  so  fucked  up?  He  remembered  back  to  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  and  Libia  had  joined  the  march  on  its  way  to  Miraflores.  It  had 
been  so  amazing,  joining  the  march,  being  part  of  that  crowd.  The  energy. 
He  thought  about  all  the  people,  so  many  people:  women  and  children  and 
old  ladies;  fat  people,  thin  people,  the  varying  smells  of  rich  people  and  poor 
people  becoming  inseparable  in  the  streets.  They  were  dancing  and  chanting 
and  waving  flags  and  banging  pots  and  pans.  They  felt  they  were  really  going  to 
accomplish  something;  they  were  going  to  get  Chavez  out.  For  Andres,  it  had 
been  like  an  epic  Hollywood  movie  with  thousands  of  extras.  He  had  thought 
of  historical  tides,  great  movements  of  people.  They  had  begun  singing  the 
national  anthem  when  Andres  felt  tears  well  up  in  his  eyes. 

Now  he  was  here,  on  this  stretcher  in  the  middle  of  this  nightmare,  each 
minute  feeling  more  and  more  certain  that  he  was  going  to  die  here. 

A  man  in  a  suit  and  tie  was  searching  among  the  wounded.  Andres  rec¬ 
ognized  him  as  a  chavista  and  a  government  bureaucrat,  a  counselor  for  the 
Baruta  Municipality.  The  person  he  was  looking  for  turned  out  to  be  the  boy 
on  the  stretcher  next  to  him.  “Could  you  ask  your  dad  if  he  could  lend  me  his 
phone,”  Andres  said  to  the  boy.  He  was  worried  that  the  man  might  say  no, 
would  somehow  know  that  Andres  was  an  escualido,  but  the  man  didn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  and  freely  gave  Andres  his  cell  phone. 

He  called  Claudio  again  and  learned  that  his  friend  was  stuck  outside  the 
hospital.  “Do  what  you  have  to,  but  get  me  out  of  here!”  He  was  growing  hys¬ 
terical,  and  didn’t  much  care.  If  freaking  out  was  what  it  took,  so  be  it. 


Lying  011 0  cot  near  Andres  Trujillo  was  Douglas  Romero,  the  chavista  mara¬ 
thon  runner.  The  medics  outside  of  Miraflores  had  put  a  tourniquet  on  his 
leg  the  bleeding  was  under  control — but  he,  too,  was  waiting  to  go  into  the 
operating  room.  As  he  lay  there  among  the  other  wounded,  listening  to  An¬ 
dres  s  call  for  help,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  man’s  weakness.  Yes,  it  was  a 
horrible  scene— Douglas  had  never  seen  death  like  this  before— but  still,  the 
doctors  were  doing  everything  they  could.  And  here  was  this  escualido,  this 
petite  bourgeoisie,  crying  for  help  like  a  baby. 


JllSt  When  Andres  didn’t  think  he  could  stay  awake  a  second  longer,  Claudio 
appeared.  “Your  family  is  waiting  outside.  Can  you  walk?”  Claudio  and  Pepe, 
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Andres’s  brother,  got  him  up  and  loaded  him  into  the  back  of  Pepe’s  Cherokee. 
They  rushed  him  to  the  Caracas  Medical  Center,  a  private  hospital.  Just  as  at 
Vargas,  there  was  a  crowd  of  news  crews  and  onlookers  there.  The  footage  of 
Andres’s  arrival  was  broadcast  on  the  still-functioning  RCTV.  On  his  chest  you 
could  see  the  white  strip  of  medical  tape  on  which  the  Vargas  doctor  had  writ¬ 
ten  his  instructions. 

Entering  the  private  hospital,  Andres  lost  consciousness.  He  woke  to  three 
nurses  shaving  his  leg  and  groin.  At  first,  it  looked  as  if  Andres  would  lose  his 
leg.  The  bullet  had  nicked  his  sciatic  nerve  and  the  doctor  explained  that  if 
the  leg  didn’t  start  responding  within  an  hour,  they  might  have  to  amputate. 
Andres  wasn’t  sure  if  the  doctor  told  him  that  to  scare  the  shit  out  of  him — to 
somehow  shock  him  and  his  leg  into  working — but  within  forty-five  minutes 
he  began  to  feel  his  toes  again.  He  eventually  made  a  full  recovery. 

Douglas  Romero,  who  stayed  in  Vargas  Hospital,  was  not  so  lucky.  He  too 
kept  his  leg,  but  he  suffered  permanent  nerve  damage  below  the  knee.  His  days 
as  a  competitive  marathoner  were  over. 


As  RCTV  continued  to  broadcast  footage  of  the  day’s  carnage,  President 
Chavez  was  utilizing  a  much  less  public  means  of  communication. 

Shark  One  [President  Chavez]:  Okay  .  .  .  Look,  I’m  trying  to  reach  [General 
Manuel]  Rosendo  hy  various  avenues — right  now  by  phone — but  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  talk  to  him.  I’ve  been  here  for  a  half  an  hour.  Have  you  had  contact  with 
him,  over? 

Shark  Six  [General  Jorge  Garcia  Carneiro]:  No,  negative.  I’m  here  and  I 
haven’t  had  contact  with  him  for  about  forty  minutes. 

Shark  One:  Okay,  then,  look  .  . .  activate  Plan  Avila.  Tell  me  if  you  copy,  over. 

Shark  Six:  Copy.  Put  in  effect  Plan  Avila,  uh,  I’m  proceeding  now. 

This  was  Chavez’s  trump  card.  Plan  Avila  had  not  been  used  since  1989— 
the  infamously  brutal  Caracazo.  Chavez  had  just  issued  an  order  to  turn  the 
Venezuelan  army  against  the  march. 

Throughout  that  day,  National  Guard  troops  from  the  Comando  Regional 
numero  5  division  had  attempted  to  control  the  march  with  tear  gas,  rubber 
bullets,  and  at  times,  real  bullets.  In  Venezuela,  the  National  Guard  is  a  per¬ 
manently  active  branch  of  the  armed  forces  dedicated  to  controlling  ports  and 
bridges  and  handling  civil  disorder.  But  fearful  that  these  troops  (along  with 
the  Bolivarian  Circles)  would  not  be  enough  to  hold  back  the  march,  and  that 
he  would  be  sequestered  inside  the  palace,  Chavez  resorted  to  Plan  Avila. 

Chavez’s  order  to  implement  Plan  Avila  would  bring  to  a  head  the  mount¬ 
ing  crisis  in  the  military.  No  one  had  forgotten  1989,  when  hundreds  (and 
many  believe  thousands)  of  civilians  were  massacred  by  the  army.  It  had  been, 
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A  block  away  from  Baralt  Avenue,  on  8th  Street,  National  Guard  troops  fire  shotguns  with  plastic  shot  and  tear- 
gas  into  the  opposition  crowd.  These  troops  were  also  video  taped  shooting  their  9  mm  pistols  into  the  crowd 

(COURTESY  CADCNA  CAPRILES). 


without  a  doubt,  the  darkest  stain  on  the  Venezuelan  military  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  loyalty  of  the  military  was  already  strained  by  Chavez’s  nepo¬ 
tism— his  compatriots  from  the  1992  coup  received  promotions  ahead  of  their 
non -chavista  peers — us  well  as  his  soft  stance  on  Colombian  guerrillas  operat¬ 
ing  within  Venezuela.  The  order  to  implement  Plan  Avila  forced  the  military 
high  command  to  set  aside  the  law  for  their  president.  The  new  constitution  of 
!999  expressly  prohibited  the  use  of  the  army  to  quell  civil  unrest— specifically 
to  prevent  another  Caracazo.  What’s  more,  the  constitution  clearly  stated  that 
if  an  order  from  a  superior  officer  (the  president  included)  violated  the  consti¬ 
tution,  then  that  order  should  not  be  obeyed. 

General  Manuel  Rosendo,  a  barrel-chested  hulk  of  a  man,  was  the  head 
of  Venezuela’s  Joint  Chiefs  and,  according  to  protocol,  he  was  the  man  from 
whom  Chavez  had  to  request  Plan  Avila.  Rosendo,  an  ally  and  personal  friend 
of  the  president’s  since  they  had  met  at  the  Military  Academy  in  1971,  flatly 
refused  the  order. 

There  is  a  famous  mantra  within  the  Venezuelan  military  which  every 
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soldier  knows,  a  quote  from  Great  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar,  a  mantra  that  was 
violated  during  the  Caracazo.  Rosendo  thought  of  it  then.  Maldito  el  soldado 
que  vuelva  las  armas  contra  el  pueblo.  Damned  is  the  soldier  who  turns  his  arms 
against  his  own  people. 

When  Rosendo  refused,  Chavez  began  moving  down  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  until  he  finally  reached  a  malleable  old  ally  from  the  1992  coup,  General 
Jorge  Garcia  Carneiro.  Carneiro  complied  and  ordered  out  the  tanks,  but  when 
General  Efrain  Vasquez  Velasco,  the  head  of  the  army,  found  out,  immediately 
he  had  Carneiro  arrested  and  the  tanks  recalled. 

In  the  end,  the  order  to  implement  Plan  Avila  would  tip  the  scales  of  the 
divided  military  against  Chavez,  particularly  after  the  defection  of  Rosendo. 
By  the  time  night  fell  on  Caracas— spurred  by  the  media’s  damning  footage  of 
the  Bolivarian  Circles  and  National  Guard  troops  firing  on  the  marchers— the 
majority  of  the  military  high  command  refused  to  recognize  Chavez  as  the 
legitimate  leader  of  Venezuela.  Simultaneously,  high-level  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  were  distancing  themselves,  both  politically  and  literally.  Many, 
like  Luis  Miquilena — the  old  Communist  fox  who  had  engineered  Chavez’s 
election  campaign — held  press  conferences  publicly  denouncing  the  president 
and  the  violence.  Others,  including  Vice  President  Diosdado  Cabello  and  much 
of  the  cabinet,  went  into  hiding.  Chavez  eventually  turned  himself  over  to  the 
military,  saying  he  was  willing  to  resign  if  guaranteed  safe  passage  to  Cuba. 
Chavez’s  advisors  announced  his  resignation  to  the  public. 

Into  this  power  vacuum  stepped  the  most  radical  element  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion — a  group  of  wealthy  oilmen  headed  by  business  leader  Pedro  Carmona. 
These  men  would  convince  the  army  leadership,  including  General  Vasquez 
Velasco,  to  let  them  lead  an  interim  government  that  would  prepare  for  new 
elections.  However,  once  in  power  they  summarily  dissolved  all  of  Venezu¬ 
ela’s  democratic  institutions— the  legislature,  the  supreme  court,  the  attorney 
general’s  office,  etc.— effectively  setting  up  a  dictatorship.  The  people  soon 
realized  that  the  cure  to  Chavez  was  proving  to  be  worse  than  Chavez  himself. 
Spontaneous  protests  from  both  sides  broke  out. 

However,  contrary  to  official  legend,  it  would  not  be  a  popular  uprising 
that  brought  Chavez  back  to  power.  In  the  end,  the  same  generals  who  ac¬ 
cepted  his  resignation  forty-eight  hours  earlier,  particularly  General  Vasquez 
Velasco,  paved  the  way  for  his  return  by  dismissing  Pedro  Carmona  and  re¬ 
placing  him  with  Diosdado  Cabello,  Chavez’s  vice  president  recently  emerged 
from  hiding.  Once  signed  in,  Cabello,  instead  of  calling  for  new  elections  as 
promised,  brought  back  Chavez  and  stepped  aside.  Chavez  would  deny  that  he 
ever  signed  a  resignation  in  the  first  place. 

As  with  his  own  coup  attempt  ten  years  earlier,  fate  favored  Hugo  Chavez, 
and  this  coup,  ironically,  invigorated  his  presidency.  Upon  his  return  he  knew 
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exactly  who  was  with  him  and  who  was  against  him.  He  subsequently  purged 
the  government  and  military  of  all  those  who  had  shown  disloyalty.  Aided 
by  the  blunders  of  Carmona’s  short-lived  presidency,  Chavez  artfully  painted 
himself  as  the  victim  of  a  well-organized  coup  led  by  wealthy  business  leaders 
who  acted  with  the  blessing  of  the  United  States.  Although  this  misrepresented 
the  facts  in  many  ways,  there  were  so  many  historic  examples  of  this  scenario 
that  it  was  popularly  accepted.  Chavez’s  dismal  approval  ratings  rebounded. 
In  fact,  the  coup  was  so  beneficial  to  Chavez  that  rumors  would  circulate  that 
it  was  an  autogolpe  (“auto-coup”),  that  Chavez  had  intentionally  orchestrated 
the  whole  thing. 


It  was  nine  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  violence  when  Mike  Merhi,  Gustavo 
Tovar,  and  Mike’s  brother,  Ali,  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  into  Var¬ 
gas  Hospital.  Mike  had  spent  all  afternoon  searching  for  his  son  until,  finally, 
they  had  come  here,  where  they  knew  most  of  the  wounded  had  been  taken. 
Once  inside,  Mike  was  shocked  by  the  number  of  them,  many  still  crouched 
in  the  hallways.  Mike  spoke  to  some,  asking  if  they  had  seen  Jesus.  Finally, 
Gustavo  said  that  he  was  going  to  check  the  basement.  A  fresh  wave  of  terror 
ran  through  Mike.  The  morgue  was  in  the  basement.  While  Mike  waited,  he 
talked  to  a  nurse  who  had  one  of  the  notebooks  listing  all  the  people  who  had 
entered  the  hospital.  Jesus’s  name  was  there,  with  the  word  deceased  beside  it. 


At  ten  o’clock,  in  a  nearby  conference  room,  many  of  the  doctors,  exhausted 
but  still  wired,  sat  down  to  talk.  Most  were  outraged  at  the  government,  but 
more  than  anything,  they  were  angry  over  the  senseless  loss  of  life.  Most  of 
the  victims  had  been  very  young,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  going  to  be 
permanently  disabled. 

Doctor  Serbanescu  was  saddened  by  it  all,  especially  the  death  of  Mike 
Merhi’s  son,  Jesus.  A  young  man  like  that,  so  healthy.  The  boy  had  been  in  a 
state  of  agony,  but  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  for  him. 

Serbanescu  felt  changed  by  the  day’s  events.  He  had  been  directly  touched 
by  the  political  polarization  that  was  rupturing  Venezuelan  society.  He  under¬ 
stood  now  what  a  political  conflict  like  this  could  mean  for  Venezuela,  and, 
what’s  more,  he  saw  what  human  beings  were  willing  to  do  to  each  other  in  the 
name  of  ideology.  People  were  ready  to  kill  and  die  for  Chavez,  others  were  will¬ 
ing  to  kill  or  die  to  get  rid  of  him.  In  this  job,  where  he  dealt  with  violence  every 


Chavez  greeted  by  supporters  upon  his  return  to  the  presidential  palace  on  April  14,  2002 
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day,  Serbanescu  always  had  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  public  discontent.  Now  he 
knew  that  the  violence  was  not  going  to  subside.  Instead,  he  believed  it  would 
get  worse.  It  would  come  out  in  different  ways— in  crime,  in  assassinations — 
but  it  would  come.  The  political  situation  would  drive  it,  exacerbated  by  Chavez 
on  one  side  and  the  opposition-dominated  media  on  the  other.  People  would 
get  more  and  more  worked  up,  pushed  and  pulled  by  both  sides. 

For  Serbanescu,  at  that  moment  one  thing  was  very  clear:  his  emergency 
room  was  going  to  stay  very  busy.  □ 


smacn  /  v- 


Daniel  Titinger 

Translated  by  Chandler  Thompson 


Suriname  is  a  country.  Thats  the  first  thing.  It  isnt  lost  in  the  jungles 
of  darkest  Africa,  hidden  like  a  mischievous  dwarf  between  two  Asian 
supergiants,  or  nestled  below  Mexico.  Its  not  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  or 
Indonesia,  the  Antilles  or  Oceania.  It’s  not  an  island  at  all.  Take  a  look  at  a 
world  map.  Find  South  America  and  then  point  to  Brazil.  Trace  your  finger 
up  its  immense  Atlantic  coastline — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Salvador,  Fortaleza,  Belem. 
At  some  point  you  reach  French  Guiana,  a  kind  of  overseas  private  club  for 
wealthy  Parisians.  Continue  along  the  arc  of  the  Atlantic  coastline,  and  you 
come  to  a  spot  that’s  smaller  than  your  fingertip.  Suriname  is  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  But  it’s  not  a  state;  it’s  a  country.  There’s  plenty  of  evidence  to 
prove  it.  There’s  the  Suriname  River,  Suriname  Airways,  the  Suriname  Soccer 
Federation,  the  Bank  of  Suriname,  the  map  of  Suriname  at  your  fingertip,  and 
a  sanitation  expert  from  the  University  of  Suriname  with  dark  skin  and  un¬ 
kempt  hair  who  at  the  moment  is  telling  me,  “Suriname  is  a  beautiful  country, 
but  nobody  knows  about  Suriname.  Not  even  the  Surinamese. 

She’s  the  first  one  I’ve  ever  met. 

We’re  in  the  renovated  airport  of  Maiquetia,  Venezuela,  sitting  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  Gate  17  next  to  picture  windows  overlooking  the  runways.  Its  nighttime. 
Outside  only  the  outline  of  mountains  and  the  white  lights  of  aircraft.  Inside 
the  blare  from  multiple  television  sets  is  unbearable:  a  popular  reggaeton,  Sha- 
kira’s  latest  hit,  the  Caribbean  twang  of  President  Hugo  Chavez  intoning:  These 
are  my  achievements-vote  for  me!  To  make  herself  heard  over  the  racket  Audrey 
must  speak  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  In  English.  She  tells  me  not  all  Surinamese 
speak  English,  and  almost  none  speak  Spanish.  “We’re  part  of  South  America, 
but,  I’m  sorry,  we  don’t  seem  South  American,  she  says. 

Audrey  arrived  from  an  environmental  conference  in  Lima,  Peru,  over  ten 
hours  ago  and  ever  since  has  been  awaiting  her  flight  home,  first  to  Port  of 


Spain  (on  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago)  and  then  to  Paramaribo,  her 
country’s  capital.  It’s  absurd  that  to  fly  from  South  America  to  South  America 
you  have  to  leave  South  America,  but  in  a  world  where  distances  are  measured 
from  airport  to  airport,  proximity  on  a  map  is  mere  coincidence.  Only  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  ocean  separates  Suriname  from  the  south  coast  of  Miami,  but  there’s 
no  flight  from  there,  so  its  geographical  immediacy  is  meaningless.  And  that’s 
the  trouble  with  Suriname;  you  can’t  fly  there  from  much  of  anywhere.  From 
Port  of  Spain,  where  Audrey  is  headed.  Or  from  Belem  in  Brazil.  Or  from 
Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  the  tiny  European  nation  that  claimed  Suriname  as 
one  of  its  holdings  until  1975.  But  be  warned,  once  and  for  all,  that  you  need  a 
visa  and  a  passport  to  enter  Suriname,  because  it  is  not  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
Suriname  is  a  country. 

“Why  are  you  going?”  Audrey  asks. 

Her  question  is  reasonable.  Nobody  goes  to  Suriname.  Well,  nobody  may  be 
a  statistical  exaggeration,  but  compare  its  hundred  thousand  visitors  per  year 
to  neighboring  Brazil’s  six  million.  There  are  no  famous  Surinamese  singers  or 
movie  stars,  no  Nobel  laureates  or  best-selling  authors.  Not  even  a  Miss  World 
or  a  beach  to  show  off  on  postcards.  John  Paul  II,  nicknamed  the  Traveling 
Pope,  never  traveled  to  Suriname.  Even  the  Surinamese  don’t  go  to  Suriname; 
some  three  hundred  fifty  thousand— more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion— spend  their  days  in  the  Netherlands.  And  more  wish  they  could  leave. 

I’m  about  to  answer  Audrey,  when  an  employee  of  Aeropostal— the  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  airline  sadly  renowned  for  its  delays— interrupts  our  conversation  by 
shouting  that  the  flight  to  Port  of  Spain  is  running  behind.  In  Spanish.  Audrey 
doesn’t  speak  Spanish  but  suspects  she  catches  the  drift  of  what’s  happening 
and,  in  a  strange  and  unintelligible  language,  translates  what  she  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  to  a  woman  friend,  a  Surinamese  waste-management  specialist  who 
looks  at  her  in  a  daze.  A  flight  delay,  and  they  have  no  idea  why.  They  don’t 
understand  what  people  around  them  are  saying.  Nobody  understands  them. 
Nobody  understands  anybody. 

They’re  disconcerted. 

“In  Suriname  we  speak  Sranan  Tongo,”  Audrey  says,  unable  to  conceal  her 
annoyance  at  the  delay. 

“It  seems  like  a  hard  language.” 

“Not  as  hard  as  getting  to  Suriname  seems  to  be.”  She  runs  her  hand 
through  her  hair,  which  has  gone  uncombed  for  hours,  and  gives  me  a  harried 
look.  “Why  did  you  say  you  are  going?” 

I  explain  that  few  people  are  even  aware  that  Suriname  exists,  yet,  far  away, 
kicking  a  ball  about  the  firmament  where  the  stars  of  European  soccer  shine, 
Edgar  Davids,  Patrick  Kluivert,  Clarence  Seedorf,  Ruud  Gullit,  Frank  Rijkaard 
are  famous  names.  They  have  Suriname  in  their  past,  but  the  jerseys  they  wear, 
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or  did  wear,  are  Dutch.  Suriname  doesn’t  have  much,  but  the  gods  of  today  wear 
shorts,  kick  balls,  and  bask  in  the  aura  of  the  flat  screen:  Who  in  Europe  hasn’t 
seen  Davids,  Kluivert,  Seedorf,  Gullit  or  Rijkaard  on  tv?  There  are  countries 
twice  the  size  of  Suriname  without  half  its  number  of  celebrity  names.  Those 
who  do  know  Suriname  know  it  only  because  somewhere  they  heard  its  key 
legend:  Suriname  produces  soccer  players  the  way  Venezuela  produces  oil. 

The  planet  is  a  ball,  I  explain,  and  its  movements  are  governed  by  strange 
laws.  Why  does  Suriname  produce  brilliant  soccer  players?  Why  is  there  no 
professional  soccer  in  Suriname?  Its  hard  to  say.  If  the  legend  s  true,  Suriname 
sires  gods  who  are  worshipped  in  the  stadiums  of  Holland.  However,  the  soc¬ 
cer  back  home  is  strictly  amateur  and  no  better  known  than  Suriname  itself. 
This  could  be  the  country’s  greatest  paradox:  its  prize  exports  kick  soccer  balls 
and  carry  Dutch  passports.  If  these  sons  of  Suriname  were  true  ambassadors 
for  their  home  country,  the  nation  would  shed  its  anonymity  on  the  strength 
of  what  it  no  longer  owns. 

Audrey  just  nods.  The  flight  is  four  hours  late.  She  knows  she’s  already 
missed  her  connection  in  Port  of  Spain  and  must  spend  two  days  in  Trinidad 
waiting  for  the  next  flight  home.  Suriname  is  hard  to  get  to.  Worse  yet,  it  s 
hard  to  get  back  to.  Audrey  points  to  a  corner  of  Gate  17  where  four  people  are 
laughing  for  no  apparent  reason.  “They’re  from  Suriname,  too,  she  says.  The 
man  in  the  hat  is  a  VIP,  the  ex-transport  minister.”  The  laughing  man  in  the  hat 
is  wearing  a  dark  green  suit  and  two  enormous  gold  bands  on  his  left  ring  fin¬ 
ger.  He’s  carrying  a  briefcase  with  documents  that  appear  to  be  valuable.  Given 
his  appearance  and  language — deliberate  but  guttural  Sranan  Tongo  he  could 
be  taken  by  anyone  in  this  South  American  airport  for  an  African  dignitary.  His 
name,  however,  is  Guno  Castelen,  the  older  brother  of  Romeo  Castelen,  “The 
Suriname  Diamond,”  who  plays  forward  for  Feyenoord  in  Holland. 

Finally  the  flight  to  Port  of  Spain  is  called. 

There  are  eight  Surinamese  stranded  in  the  Hotel  Piarco  in  Port  of  Spain, 
laughing  at  their  own  bad  luck.  It’s  noon  Saturday  in  the  sun-drenched  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  hotel  restaurant  with  its  wooden  tables, 
wooden  bar,  and  windows  that  overlook  a  swimming  pool  would  be  empty 
except  for  the  Surinamese  whose  bursts  of  hilarity  are  audible  outside  by  the 
pool  or  in  the  second-floor  hallways.  “It’s  the  way  we  are  in  Suriname,”  Guno 
Castelen  tells  me.  The  man,  whom  everyone  addresses  as  Mr.  Castelen,  is 
wearing  the  same  hat  he  wore  yesterday  at  the  airport  and  a  white  T-shirt  with 

a  Uruguayan  flag. 

“Is  Uruguay  close  to  Peru?”  one  of  the  Surinamese  at  the  table  asks  me  in 
English. 

On  the  south  end  of  the  same  continent,  Uruguay  is  as  far  from  Peru  as 
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Suriname.  They  laugh.  The  Surinamese  make  light  of  nearly  everything,  Mr. 
Castelen  explains.  The  nonstop  hilarity  is  not  as  strange  as  the  fact  that  very 
few  of  those  around  the  table  had  ever  met  before  being  stranded  in  Port  of 
Spain,  and  now  they  seem  best  of  friends.  Mr.  Castelen  occupies  one  side  of 
the  table  and  is  the  person  everyone  turns  to  for  leave  to  speak  and  tell  jokes. 
Yesterday,  just  after  our  arrival  at  this  island’s  airport,  Mr.  Castelen  called  an 
impromptu  meeting  to  determine  what  we  should  demand  from  Aeropostal 
for  the  delay.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Sranan  Tongo  to  keep  the  airline  per¬ 
sonnel  from  understanding.  Sranan  Tongo  is  spoken  in  Suriname,  Aruba,  the 
Dutch  Antilles,  and  pretty  much  nowhere  else.  It  includes  words  from  English, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  other  languages  beyond  decoding  by  the  untrained  ear. 
When  they  finally  made  their  decision — having  formed  a  circle  I  was  allowed 
to  join — Mr.  Castelen  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  if  I  agreed.  Yes.  Thus  it  was 
that  Aeropostal  brought  us  to  the  Hotel  Piarco,  just  five  minutes  from  the  air¬ 
port.  Not  bad. 

Their  airport  troubles  over,  for  the  time  being  they’re  partying.  They  make 
fun  of  the  climate  (“We  love  the  rain  but  only  at  outdoor  parties”);  of  responsi¬ 
ble  fatherhood  (“I  have  only  three  children  . .  .  officially”);  of  their  ages  (“Once 
upon  a  time  when  Mr.  Castelen  was  young  .  .  .”);  of  my  name  (“Here  sits  the 
apostle  Daniel”);  of  soccer  in  their  country  (“If  you’re  going  to  write  about 
that,  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  in  big  letters  in  the  middle  of  the  page:  THEY 
ALWAYS  LOSE”).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  a  few  weeks  earlier  they  suffered  a 
5-0  loss  to  their  neighbors  from  Guyana,  their  fellow  South  American  dwarf 
with  a  lesser  soccer  legacy,  shamefully  confirming  that  no  matter  how  badly 
things  go  they  can  always  get  worse. 

“The  first  step  is  to  become  the  best  team  in  the  Caribbean,”  Mr.  Castelen 
would  tell  me  a  few  days  later,  sitting  in  his  spacious  office  with  air-condition¬ 
ing  and  leather  chairs  in  the  Port  of  Paramaribo. 

Mr.  Castelen  is  an  important  politician  who  states  his  opinions  about  soc¬ 
cer  like  any  other  citizen.  Only  he  has  the  prestige  that  comes  from  being  the 
brother  of  a  Feyenoord  star.  First,  he  says,  you  have  to  win  in  the  Caribbean.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  FIFA,  the  omnipotent  giant  that  rules  soccer  planet-wide,  Suriname 
belongs  to  CONCACAF  (the  Confederation  of  North,  Central  American,  and 
Caribbean  Association  Football)  along  with  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean  countries.  So  does  Guyana,  but  the  rest  of  South  America  competes 
in  CONMEBOL  (Confederacion  Sudamericana  de  Futbol),  which  has  its  own 
championships  and  elimination  rounds.  If  Suriname  were  in  CONMEBOL, 
pitted  against  the  deities  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  for  example,  it  would  be 
trounced  like  Little  Leaguers  wearing  blindfolds.  The  strange  thing  (given  its 
reputation  as  the  birthplace  of  stars  and  the  fact  that  it  competes  in  CONCA¬ 
CAF— a  decidedly  lower  level)  is  that  it  should  lose  5-0  to  its  notoriously  bad 
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neighbor.  But  in  Paramaribo  there’s  always  room  for  optimism:  Mr.  Castelen 
thinks  Suriname  could  qualify  for  World  Cup  play  by  2010,  and  “the  first  step 
is  to  be  the  best  team  in  the  Caribbean.”  That’s  not  easy. 

“At  least  six  players  need  to  come  from  outside,”  Mr.  Castelen  says. 

Outside  in  Suriname  can  only  mean  Holland. 

“If  your  brother  Romeo  could  choose  between  playing  for  Holland  or  Suri¬ 
name,  which  would  he  pick?”  I  ask. 

“It’s  hard  to  speak  for  him,  but  when  he  was  here  three  years  ago  I  asked 
him,  and  his  answer  was  Suriname.” 

I  would  learn  that  there  are  more  Surinamese  players  in  Holland  than  you 
can  count  on  both  hands.  But  the  tragedy  is  that  none  of  them  can  come  and 
play  for  their  country  of  origin— but  they’ll  explain  the  mysteries  of  emigration 
to  me  later.  Now  is  the  time  to  laugh,  even  at  bad  luck.  The  hotel  in  Trinidad 
explodes  with  laughter.  Out  come  the  fried  chicken  and  rice,  the  ice-cold  Coke 
and  bottles  of  Stag  beer.  These  virtuosos  of  humor  are  gastronomically  impa¬ 
tient:  they  only  quit  laughing  because  they’re  eating. 

The  fried  chicken  began  disappearing  from  the  plates.  Also  at  the  table 
were  the  sanitation  expert  Audrey  and  her  friend,  the  solid-waste  management 
specialist.  Across  from  me  sits  a  very  slender  man  with  the  appearance  of  a 
Shaolin  monk,  who  would  later  introduce  himself  as  part  of  Suriname  s  presi¬ 
dential  security  detail.  “Another  very  important  person,  according  to  Audrey. 
In  a  country  whose  population  is  a  third  of  Manhattan s  its  natural  for  every¬ 
body  to  know  everybody  else.  People  are  on  good  terms  with  one  another  from 
the  minute  they  meet — and  when  sitting  at  a  table  with  dignitaries,  having 
them  remember  your  face  can  be  useful.  The  woman  seated  next  to  Audrey  is 
captain  of  the  Port  of  Paramaribo.  Her  features  are  Asian.  Though  soft-spoken, 
she  has  a  sense  of  humor  that  can  penetrate  the  prevailing  din.  There’s  a  black 
attorney,  the  brother  of  a  government  minister,  who  wears  a  collared  white 
shirt  and  dark  Ray-Ban  sunglasses;  a  very  quiet  Amerindian  man;  and  a  mus¬ 
cular  engineer  who  carries  a  Dutch  passport  but  was  born  in  Paramaribo.  The 
eight  diners  at  the  table  may  look  to  be  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  Europe,  but 
they’re  all  Surinamese. 

Don’t  forget:  Suriname  is  a  country— but  it’s  a  world  apart  from  most 
of  South  America  and  inhabited  by  a  surprising  diversity  of  peoples.  Those 
stranded  here  around  this  table  amount  to  a  cross-section  of  average  citizens. 
In  Suriname  there  are  descendants  of  Hindustanis,  which  is  what  people  from 
India  are  called;  people  of  African  descent,  whom  the  Surinamese  themselves 
divide  into  two  groups:  Creoles  and  Maroons;  Javanese,  as  any  Indonesian  is 
called  whether  from  Java  or  not;  Chinese;  Amerindian;  and  whites.  Not  only 
do  they  all  speak  Sranan  Tongo,  they  also  communicate  in  seventeen  different 
languages.  Why  are  they  so  different  from  other  South  Americans?  When  the 
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Europeans  were  dividing  up  the  world  and  winning  and  losing  territories  as 
if  they  were  playing  Monopoly,  the  Dutch  traded  New  Amsterdam  (present 
day  Manhattan)  for  Suriname,  which  at  the  time  was  a  lush  green  territory 
controlled  by  the  Dutch  navy.  It  was  1664,  and  while  Spain  and  Portugal  ruled 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  Holland  imported  slaves  to  its  new  territory  from  its 
colonies  in  Africa.  More  than  two  hundred  years  later,  once  the  black  slaves 
stopped  being  slaves,  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  find  labor  elsewhere.  Though 
it  was  not  their  intention,  they  created  a  place  unlike  any  other  on  the  planet: 
Surinamese  television  speaks  Dutch,  movies  come  from  Bollywood,  and  Cre¬ 
ole  announcers  pitch  products  from  Java. 

“You’re  not  going  to  understand  a  thing,”  the  muscular  engineer  with  the 
Dutch  passport  tells  me,  “even  though  you’ll  only  need  five  minutes  to  get 
acquainted  with  everything.” 

Someone  asks  Mr.  Castelen  about  his  roots.  Those  around  the  table  expect 
him  to  say  “Creole”  or  “Maroon,”  but  the  ex-minister  replies  instead  with  a 
joke:  “Can’t  you  see  I’m  Chinese?”  There’s  no  recognizing  a  Surinamese  by 
appearance — and  Suriname  is  nothing  like  the  rest  of  the  continent  it’s  at¬ 
tached  to. 

The  following  night,  on  the  plane  taking  us  to  Paramaribo,  I  strike  up  a 
conversation  with  the  member  of  the  presidential  security  detail.  His  name  is 
Mario  Sowidjojo.  He’s  of  Javanese  descent,  and  he  speaks  a  bit  of  Spanish.  He 
says  he  was  in  Venezuela  for  a  congress  on  people  and  immigrant  exchanges.  I 
was  reading  a  typical  in-flight  magazine  with  a  partial  map  of  the  Caribbean. 

“Look,  Mario,  the  biggest  island  is  Trinidad,”  I  say  with  a  touch  of  nostalgia 
for  the  place  we’ve  left  behind. 

“No,  man,  Suriname,”  Sowidjojo  corrects  me. 

“But  Suriname’s  not  an  island.” 

“Sure  it  is,”  he  says  in  Spanish,  “except  it’s  stuck  to  South  America.” 

He  couldn’t  have  explained  it  better  in  Sranan  Tongo. 

From  the  outside,  the  stadium  where  the  Suriname  national  team  trains 
looks  like  an  abandoned  nail  factory.  The  image  of  desolation — rusted  metal 
beams  encrusted  like  rotting  teeth,  urine-stained  walls — speaks  volumes.  Here 
the  mantra  for  Surinamese  soccer  (THEY  ALWAYS  LOSE)  is  self-evident. 
Mario  Sowidjojo’s  hair  is  cut  short  with  spikes  sticking  up  like  the  spines  of  a 
sea  urchin.  He’s  wearing  a  blue  shirt  and  a  huge  gold  ring  shaped  in  the  form  of 
two  clasped  hands.  His  black  tie  is  emblazoned  with  colorful  drawings  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  He  parks  his  car  next  to  the  stadium  and  orders  me  to  take  no  pictures. 
“When  you  talk  to  the  president  of  the  Surinaamse  Voetbal  Bond,  yes.  Before,  no. 
Not  allowed,”  he  says.  Sowidjojo’s  clumsy  Spanish,  learned  in  Venezuela,  has 
a  certain  Tarzanesque  command  quality:  you  do,  you  not  do.  In  this  instance,  I 
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cannot  photograph  the  ruined  stadium  because  he  doesn’t  feel  like  letting  me. 
All  our  countries  have  their  own  woes,  and  at  first  I  thought  Sowidjojo  didnt 
want  his  country  to  get  bad  publicity.  But  it’s  more  likely  that  he  d  been  warped 
by  his  profession:  being  in  the  presidential  security  detail  of  a  peaceful  country 
must  be  very  boring,  and  when  it  comes  to  plots  and  intrigues  you’re  on  your 
own.  (He’d  later  tell  me:  “If  you  photograph  the  military  barracks,  you  go  to  jail, 
man.”)  Sowidjojo  is  a  good  person,  but  he  worries  for  no  reason. 

The  Surinaamse  Voetbal  Bond  is  the  name  the  Suriname  Soccer  Fed¬ 
eration  goes  by.  Its  president  is  Louis  Giskus,  a  slender,  placid-looking  man 
with  gray  hair.  “Our  soccer  is  amateur  in  spirit,”  Mr.  Giskus  would  tell  me 
another  day,  an  ingenuous  attempt  to  explain  away  the  lamentable  state  of 
local  soccer.  There’s  no  professional  league  in  Suriname,  and  the  few  clubs 
there  are — whose  players  hold  day  jobs  to  keep  food  on  the  table — organize  a 
championship  governed  by  ideals  that  go  back  to  the  origins  of  sport:  to  play 
for  the  sake  of  playing.  That’s  all  well  and  good,  but  their  wins  and  losses  take 
them  nowhere  beyond  their  own  borders.  In  the  real  world,  they  cant  beat 
anyone.  Yet  the  president  of  the  federation  would  assert  that  there  are  some 
one  hundred  fifty  Surinamese  playing  in  the  Dutch  professional  divisions.  One 
hundred  fifty  is  a  lot  of  people.  How  is  it  that  in  Holland  the  sons  of  Suriname 
score  the  goals  so  badly  missing  here? 

Sowidjojo  finally  enters  the  stadium.  He  gazes  about  at  the  worn  wooden 
grandstands  with  their  peeling  blue  paint,  at  the  bleachers  that  double  as  trash 
bins,  at  the  poorly  mown  grass.  It  has  the  sad  and  unmistakable  look  of  a  place 
that’s  been  abandoned:  as  though  all  the  soccer  players  got  out  of  there  the 
first  chance  they  had. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  play?”  I’d  ask  Giovani  Drentha  one  night.  He’s  one 
of  Suriname’s  top  under-seventeen  soccer  players;  sixteen,  black  and  slim  as 
a  shotgun. 

“Outside,”  was  his  instant  reply. 

Typical  Third  World  angst:  you  have  to  get  out  to  be  somebody. 

But  now  it’s  one  thirty  on  an  October  afternoon,  and  the  heat  is  overpow¬ 
ering.  The  capital  of  Suriname  is  like  a  sauna  or  like  purgatory,  no  place  to 
be  wearing  long  sleeves.  Or  to  work.  In  Paramaribo  you  rarely  find  an  office 
open  after  one,  when  the  sun  unleashes  its  full  fury  against  humans.  Sowidjojo 
decrees  it’s  lunchtime.  “Javanese  food,  man.”  His  car  negotiates  the  narrow 
streets  of  Paramaribo  despite  the  absence  of  traffic  signs.  The  only  visible  signs 
are  the  yellow  street  signs,  zwartenhovenbrugstraat,  schimmelpenninck- 
straat,  onafhankelijkheidsplein.  “It’s  a  very  strange  place  with  very  strange 
people,”  is  how  a  Venezuelan  journalist  who  had  worked  in  Paramaribo  for  a 
few  months  described  Suriname  to  me,  several  weeks  before.  The  strange  part 
is  that  it’s  so  close  to  Venezuela  yet  so  different.  Seen  through  South  American 
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eyes,  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  North  America  seem  worlds  apart,  but  you  expect 
to  have  something  in  common  with  a  neighbor. 

Sowidjojo  was  right:  Suriname  is  an  island. 

On  Keizerstraat,  a  major  downtown  thoroughfare,  an  enormous  mosque 
sits  next  to  a  synagogue,  but  there’s  no  one  on  the  corner  in  a  bomb  vest  wait¬ 
ing  to  blow  himself  up.  There  are  Hindu  temples  permanently  under  construc¬ 
tion  and  Hindustani  taxi-drivers  listening  to  the  music  of  Naks  Kaseko — a  mix 
of  tropical  guitars  and  African  drums.  The  Hindustani  speak  Sarmani,  a  dia¬ 
lect  of  Hindustani.  There  are  hundreds  of  jewelry  stores  run  by  Chinese  who 
speak  Chinese — Chan  Chi  Pin,  Li  Tak  Sing,  Lian  Lung — and  bazaars  where  you 
can  buy  anything  from  gold  wigs  to  pirated  Barcelona  soccer  jerseys,  and  pay 
euros.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  made  of  recycled,  often  unpainted,  wooden 
planks.  Others  are  uninhabited  and  look  like  haunted  houses.  “People  leave, 
man.”  Laughing  all  the  while. 

The  sun  scorches  the  uncobbled  streets.  Hundreds  of  unhelmeted  motor¬ 
cyclists  race  by  at  top  speed;  white  buses  packed  with  sweating  passengers 
crawl  through  their  own  exhaust.  The  motorcyclists  zigzag  among  the  buses, 
whose  drivers  yell  at  them  in  Sranan  Tongo.  They  pass  leafy  trees  and  dark- 
skinned  pedestrians  who  clamber  onto  the  crowded  sidewalks  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  Damn  it,  the  blacks  do  a  lot  of  walking,”  Sowidjojo  replies  to  a  question 
whose  answer  on  this  street  seems  obvious:  Most  Surinamese  are  black,  aren’t 
they?  No,  blacks  are  the  ones  who  walk  a  lot.  More  than  one  person  would  tell 
me  the  same  thing.  The  remark  isn  t  racist.  The  Javanese  cook,  the  Hindustanis 
clean  their  teeth  with  their  fingers,  blacks  walk,  the  Chinese  sell  jewelry,  Arabs 
sell  cloth,  Brazilians  prospect  for  gold,  and  any  Surinamese  feels  obliged  to  let 
the  foreigner  in  on  this  crucial  information:  every  face  belongs  to  a  different 
race,  and  you  need  to  know  these  things.  Sowidjojo  suddenly  purses  his  lips 
and  makes  a  humming  sound  as  if  someone  put  a  piece  of  chocolate  under  his 
nose;  he  blows  the  horn  three  times:  “Man,  check  that  good-looking  Hindu¬ 
stani  girl.  She  crosses  in  front  of  the  car  unfazed,  numbed  perhaps  by  the  sun: 
thirty-six  degrees  Celsius  or  higher.  In  this  infernal  climate  it’s  common  to  see 
kids  playing  soccer  in  the  street,  kicking  a  ball  of  rags  around  a  patch  of  dirt 
in  Paramaribo. 

Our  players  with  Dutch  citizenship  can’t  play  for  Suriname,”  is  the  excuse 
Louis  Giskus,  the  federation  president,  would  offer  for  such  obvious  neglect. 

With  so  many  professional  players  in  Holland,  defeat  is  easy  to  explain. 
The  Surinamese  in  Holland  are  forbidden  to  play  for  their  home  country.  At 
last,  the  mysteries  of  emigration  are  explained.  “The  Government  of  Suriname 
doesn’t  recognize  double  citizenship,”  says  Giskus,  but  double  citizenship  is 
recognized  in  Guyana  and  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean.  The  national  team  of 
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Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  qualified  for  the  most  recent  World  Cup  in  Ger¬ 
many,  features  players  who  carry  English  passports  and  play  their  soccer  in 
England.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  To  those  in  the  know,  it’s  clear:  the 
future  success  of  Surinamese  soccer  depends  on  emulating  their  neighbors.  Of 
the  one  hundred  fifty  Surinamese  players  in  Holland,  “they  couldn’t  all  make 
the  Dutch  national  team,  but  we  could  sure  use  them  in  Suriname,  Giskus 
says  wistfully.  And  why  not? 

“It’s  a  political  decision,”  he  says. 

Sportswriter  Quaraisy  Nagessersing,  executive  director  of  QN,  the  televi¬ 
sion  network  that  bears  his  initials,  told  me  the  politicians  are  scared.  “They’re 
afraid  that  if  the  rules  change,  people  in  Holland  who  belong  to  other  par¬ 
ties  would  vote  in  Surinamese  elections  and  the  ruling  party  would  lose.  The 
logic  of  power  takes  precedence  over  the  stuff  of  dreams.  The  ancient  Romans 
preached  bread  and  circuses  to  appease  the  masses.  Modern  soccer  is  also  a 
political  tool,  but  in  Suriname  it  seems  to  work  backwards.  “Our  president 
dislikes  sports,”  Nagessersing  told  me.  His  thinking  is  logical,  but  it  makes 
no  sense.  Soccer  is  like  life:  when  you  leave  Suriname  behind,  you  lose  the 
right  to  your  past.  Saying  “I  have  a  brother  in  Suriname”  is  like  saying  “I  have 
a  Dutch  relative  who  once  went  to  Suriname.  One  reason  so  few  people  even 
know  Suriname  exists  could  be  that  its  main  export— its  people— pass  through 
airports  on  a  different  passport. 

Later,  I  return  to  the  stadium  to  watch  the  national  team  practice.  It  s 
now  evening  in  Paramaribo,  and  thanks  to  a  light  breeze  you  can  walk  without 
sweating.  The  Surinamese  players  pursue  the  ball  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other  under  floodlights  shining  faintly  from  their  towers,  but  they  take  no 
shots  on  goal.  The  first  team  wears  yellow,  the  subs  red.  Coach  Keeneth  Jaliens 
is  the  uncle  of  Dutch  soccer  superstar  Kew  Jaliens,  who  was  probably  bored 
as  he  sat  out  the  2006  World  Cup  on  the  Dutch  bench  in  Germany.  The  Suri¬ 
namese  coach  is  so  thin  he  looks  like  a  Kenyan  runner,  and  his  red  jersey  is  too 
big  for  him.  Today’s  practice  ends  with  no  goals,  and  the  Surinamese  players 
kick  back,  clowning,  laughing  and  throwing  cups  of  water  at  each  other.  Three 
times  a  week,  always  at  night,  they  gather  on  this  field  to  practice  for  their 
championship  tournament  against  several  Caribbean  islands. 

Jaliens  has  taken  a  seat  in  one  of  the  grandstands.  He  says  soccer  in  his 
country  won’t  improve  unless  something  is  done  about  the  way  the  game  is 
structured.  He’s  not  talking  about  the  stadium— which  goes  without  saying— 
but  about  how  the  sport  is  organized.  “Without  a  professional  league  the  play¬ 
ers  are  disadvantaged,”  he  complains. 

“What  about  your  nephew?” 

“My  brother  left  when  he  was  eighteen.  Kew  was  born  over  there,  he  says, 
as  if  something  had  escaped  me. 
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Over  there  is  the  world.  Here  is  a  stadium  that  looks  like  an  abandoned 
factory. 

I  haven’t  seen  any  Chinese  from  Suriname  playing  for  AC  Milan,”  says  Johan 
Seedorf,  father  of  Clarence  Seedorf,  who  plays  for  AC  Milan  in  Italy. 

The  remark  is  as  crude  as  a  punch  to  the  stomach,  but  the  elder  Seedorf 
isn’t  one  to  worry  about  political  correctness.  What’s  more,  in  a  country  strug¬ 
gling  with  its  national  identity,  a  remark  about  physical  differences  among  its 
citizens — coming  from  a  black  Surinamese — sounds  as  relevant  as  it  is  com¬ 
monplace.  Davids,  Kluivert,  Seedorf,  et  ah,  are  the  descendents  of  Africans. 
The  good  soccer  players  aren’t  Chinese,  Javanese,  Hindustani,  or  Amerindian, 
Johan  Seedorf  says  bluntly.  “They’re  black.”  He  sits  relaxed  beneath  one  of 
three  gazebos  built  on  the  immense  sports  complex  that  bears  the  name  of  his 
most  famous  son. 

To  reach  the  Clarence  Seedorf  Sports  Complex  you  take  what  amounts  to 
a  one-lane  highway  southeast  from  Paramaribo.  Single-file  you  follow  the  Suri¬ 
name  River  as  it  slithers  like  a  brown  chocolate  snake  toward  a  forested  area  dot¬ 
ted  with  homesites.  To  the  right  of  the  playing  field,  far  from  the  city— though 
“far  from  Paramaribo”  may  mean  a  ride  of  fifteen  minutes  or  less— is  a  locked 
gate  in  a  white  wall  from  which  a  poster  hangs,  the  photograph  of  Clarence 
Seedorf.  This  is  it.  In  the  image  overlooking  his  complex  the  Milan  footballer  has 
his  right  hand  over  his  heart  like  a  good  patriot  singing  his  national  anthem. 

Seedorf  is  Dutch.  He  was  barely  two  years  old  when  his  father  moved  to 
Holland.  Now,  beneath  the  tropical  sky  of  Paramaribo,  he  smiles  out  from  his 
black-and-white  photograph,  his  long  braids  combed  back  the  way  the  way  he 
wore  them  in  the  late  nineties,  when  you  could  see  them  bobbing  up  and  down 
as  he  played  for  Real  Madrid.  Also  in  the  photo,  Seedorf  has  a  barely  visible 
mustache  and  wears  dark  glasses  that  make  it  impossible  to  read  the  look  on  his 
face.  Sometimes  the  way  you  read  an  expression  leads  to  more  questions.  I  asked 
Johan  Seedorf  if  he  shared  the  belief  proclaimed  by  his  most  vocal  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  compatriots,  that  there’s  something  magic  about  their  homeland,  some 
blessing  that  makes  it  a  talent  factory  for  producing  exceptional  soccer  players. 

“There’s  something  biological  about  the  people  of  Suriname,”  the  elder 
Seedorf  says,  “but  I  don’t  think  Suriname  is  the  answer.” 

In  other  words,  whatever  natural  talent  Suriname’s  soccer  stars  may  pos¬ 
sess,  it’s  not  nurtured  in  their  home  country.  “Our  soccer  problem  is  mental,” 
Nagessersing,  the  sportswriter,  told  me.  “If  it’s  cold  out,  Surinamese  players 
say,  no,  we’re  staying  inside.  They  won’t  practice.”  The  Surinamese  standouts 
^  Holland,  like  Seedorf,  emigrated  before  they  were  old  enough  to  expect  the 
sun’s  warmth  or  else  they  were  born  there  after  their  parents  had  left  in  pursuit 
of  the  European  dream.  That’s  the  case  of  Patrick  Kluivert,  the  top  scorer  in 
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the  history  of  Dutch  soccer,  and  Frank  Rijkaard,  who  now  coaches  Barcelona 
and  international  star  Ronaldinho. 

“My  brother  left  Suriname  when  he  was  nine  years  old,”  Mr.  Castelen  said 
about  Romeo,  the  Suriname  diamond. 

The  good  ones  leave  young.  It’s  the  rule  for  successful  child  migration. 
Giovani  Drentha  may  know  instantly  where  he  wants  to  play  (“Outside”),  but 
at  sixteen,  he  is  almost  too  old  to  be  dubbed  the  next  Kluivert.  Desney  Romeo, 
a  well-known  sportscaster  on  Surinamese  tv  who  was  there  to  hear  the  an¬ 
swer— and  translate  it  from  Sranan  Tongo  to  English — told  me  Drentha  is  very 
good  but  not  good  enough  to  succeed  in  Holland. 

“Who  do  you  want  to  be  like?”  I  asked  a  youngster  kicking  a  ball  of  rags 
against  a  wood  wall  near  the  headquarters  of  the  Suriname  telephone  company. 

“Like  Clarence  Seedorf,”  came  the  reply  through  a  perfect  smile. 

The  word  in  Paramaribo  is  that  Seedorf  is  the  only  Surinamese  player  in 
Europe  who  wants  to  invest  in  his  homeland.  Building  a  sports  complex  to 
nurture  the  soccer  players  of  the  future — and  have  them  grow  up  with  no  need 
to  gaze  toward  Holland — is  a  rare  gift.  Wanting  to  be  like  him  in  a  country  as 
poor  as  Suriname  is  almost  like  trying  to  grow  up  to  be  an  astronaut  or  a  super¬ 
hero.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  they’re  tough  aspirations  to  realize. 

Kids  want  to  be  like  their  idols.  But  the  one  hundred  fifty  Surinamese  play¬ 
ers  in  Holland  have  had  little  impact  on  the  outside  world.  Even  die-hard  fans 
would  have  trouble  naming  them.  Those  who  know  them  at  all  know  them  as 
Dutch.  End  of  story.  Suriname  does  not  produce  super  soccer  players.  Davids, 
Kluivert,  Gullit,  and  Rijkaard  were  soccer  stars  not  because  their  roots  were 
in  Suriname  but  because  they  succeeded  the  way  any  citizen  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  might.  The  same  applies  to  Seedorf,  despite  his  father’s  apparent  concern 
with  skin  color.  You  have  to  leave  early  to  become  someone,  and  that’s  the 
secret  to  success.  When  Suriname  won  its  independence,  some  forty  thousand 
Surinamese  chose  Dutch  citizenship.  The  bottom  line  is  that  half  the  work¬ 
force  fled  the  country.  It  sounds  like  today’s  news,  but  it  happened  long  ago. 

“Some  say  Rijkaard  brought  the  mestizo  style  to  soccer.  What  does  that 
mean?”  a  Spanish  reporter  asked  the  coach  of  Barcelona. 

“Am  I  mestizo?  Yes.  My  mother’s  Dutch,”  Rijkaard  replied. 

“Once  and  for  all  then,  it  was  your  father  who  came  from  Suriname.  When 
did  he  come  to  Holland?” 

“In  the  fifties.” 

“Did  he  still  have  family  back  home?” 

“Yes,  but  I  only  visited  them  once  when  we  went  there  to  play  Ajax  in  the 
eighties.” 

“So  you  didn’t  learn  to  play  in  the  street  like  the  kids  in  Brazil  or  Suriname, 
for  example?” 

“Me?  Yes,  yes,  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.” 
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A  few  minutes  ago  a  downpour  began  falling  in  this  other  corner  of  the 
world,  and  Seedorf’s  father — age  forty-nine  with  gold  Rolex,  gold  Cain,  and 
gold  rings  on  either  hand — was  forced  to  take  cover  under  one  of  the  sports 
complex’s  gazebos.  The  Clarence  Seedorf  Sport  Complex  is  more  than  a  kilo¬ 
meter  long,  its  far  end  lost  amid  stands  of  huge  palms  and  fruit  trees.  A  mod¬ 
ern  grandstand  with  seats  for  four  hundred  rises  above  the  main  field  where 
a  flock  of  long-necked  white  cattle  egrets  stands  alone  in  the  rain,  apparently 
pecking  grass  seed  from  the  turf.  The  grandstand,  the  adjacent  locker  rooms, 
and  outbuildings  are  painted  with  the  names  of  teams  Clarence  Seedorf  played 
for — Ajax,  Sampdoria,  Real  Madrid,  Internazionale,  AC  Milan — in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order.  The  complex,  according  to  Seedorf’s  father,  was  built  because  his 
son’s  dream  is  to  come  home  to  hear  the  children  say,  “I  want  to  be  like  Clar¬ 
ence  Seedorf.”  “Clarence  is  an  athlete,”  his  father  says,  “and  the  easiest  way  to 
help  is  through  sports.”  But  it’s  hard  to  ignore  that  the  best  sports  facilities  in 
the  country  were  put  up  with  money  that  came  straight  from  Milan,  and  this 
complex,  including  the  stadium,  has  yet  to  open  its  doors  to  the  public.  The 
family  patriarch  prefers  not  to  discuss  dates,  but  instead  to  view  it  as  a  symbol 
of  the  future. 

“What  kind  of  example  do  you  think  Seedorf  sets  by  building  a  stadium?”  I 
would  ask  federation  president  Giskus. 

“That  stadium  at  the  moment  is  private,”  is  his  laconic  reply. 

In  the  Third  World,  if  it’s  nongovernmental  it  works  fine. 

Days  later,  on  the  way  through  Paramaribo  in  Sowidjojo’s  car,  the  presidential 
security  guard  asked  if  I  wanted  to  interview  the  country’s  ex-president,  Jules 
Wijdenbosch,  “a  man  who  gave  sports  a  lot  of  support,”  he  says. 

“Fine.  Let’s  call  him.” 

No,  lets  go  look  for  him,”  he  suggested  like  someone  thinking  about  pay¬ 
ing  an  old  friend  an  unannounced  visit. 

Except  Wijdenbosch  in  not  a  friend  of  Sowidjojo’s,  so  the  suggestion 
doesn’t  sound  like  a  very  good  idea.  Who  visits  an  ex-president  unannounced? 
But  there  we  were  outside  the  house  of  Jules  Wijdenbosch  in  Geyersvlyt,  a 
wealthy  district  north  of  Paramaribo.  In  his  garage  are  three  luxury  vehicles, 
one  armored,  plus  a  pickup  with  all-wheel  drive.  As  president  of  Suriname 
from  1996  to  2000,  Wijdenbosch  seems  to  be  remembered,  above  all,  for  two 
things.  (1)  He  built  the  country  s  longest  bridge,  which  bears  his  name  and 
spans  the  Suriname  River  from  Paramaribo  to  the  district  of  Commewijne;  (2) 
He  supported  sports.  There  are  also  those  who  will  say  he  stole,  but  even  they 
first  mention  the  bridge  and  the  sports. 

I  don’t  know  why,  but  he  agrees  see  us.  I  suppose  this  is  how  you  requested 
interviews  in  the  days  when  people  could  talk  without  so  much  bureaucracy. 
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It’s  as  if  Suriname  had  put  time  on  pause.  But  it’s  also  partly  the  strangeness 
of  Suriname;  you  just  can’t  expect  an  explanation  for  everything.  You  accept 
your  good  luck  when  you  have  it.  “Come  back  in  half  an  hour,”  Sowidjojo  is 
told,  so  we  return  half  an  hour  later.  We  are  ushered  into  a  dimly  lit  room  with 
air-conditioning  and  leather  furniture.  Dominating  the  room  is  a  large  yel¬ 
low  photo-collage  of  Wijdenbosch  with  the  seal  of  Suriname  (two  indigenous 
people,  an  ocean  ship,  and  a  five-point  star  representing  the  five  continents  the 
country’s  inhabitants  came  from)  beside  it.  Wijdenbosch  is  of  African  descent, 
a  tall,  slow-moving  man. 

“Listen,”  he  says,  upon  seating  himself  at  his  desk  with  his  back  to  the  yel¬ 
low  collage,  “as  president  of  Suriname  I  supported  sports  because  I  believe 
they’re  an  important  part  of  people’s  lives  and  of  the  community.” 

His  words  sound  memorized  as  if  he’s  repeated  them  many  times.  Ex-presi¬ 
dent  Wijdenbosch  is  wearing  a  checkered  blue  shirt  and  loose-fitting  jeans.  I’m 
a  bit  disappointed  by  his  air  of  a  retiree  with  lots  of  time  on  his  hands.  Maybe 
he  was  willing  to  see  me  because  he  was  bored.  “I  was  wanting  to  organize 
youth  soccer  for  children  under  nine,”  he  says.  Wijdenbosch  speaks  of  unmet 
aspirations  in  the  imperfect  past  tense.  I  was  wanting.  That  is,  he  wanted  to  but 
couldn’t.  The  country’s  problems  overcame  its  possibilities:  80  percent  of  the 
population  of  Suriname  lives  below  the  poverty  line,  and  children  drop  out  of 
school  as  readily  as  other  people  take  off  their  shoes.  In  the  end,  the  country 
isn’t  so  different  from  its  southern  neighbors.  “Developing  countries”  is  the 
term  used  to  hide  more  pressing  woes. 

But  on  the  wet,  abandoned  soccer  field,  Johan  Seedorf  had  offered  a  bet¬ 
ter  explanation:  “If  a  father’s  off  looking  for  food,  he  doesn’t  have  time  for  his 
children.”  Much  less  to  raise  soccer  stars.  So  why  was  his  son  so  different? 

“Clarence  had  talent,”  the  elder  Seedorf  offers,  stepping  out  from  under  the 
gazebo  as  puddles  begin  to  dissipate  in  the  feeble  sunlight,  “and,  who  knows, 
maybe  he  did  have  talent  because  he  was  raised  in  Suriname.” 

It’s  a  hopeful  idea— that  maybe  you  can  still  be  born  here  and  be  dubbed 
the  next  Kluivert.  Maybe  the  perfect,  smiling  children  who  want  to  be  like 
Clarence  Seedorf  still  could  be  one  day.  Maybe  the  future  of 
soccer  in  Suriname  need  not  be  written  in  big  letters 
proclaiming:  THEY  ALWAYS  LOSE.  Maybe  they 
could  become  the  best  team  in  CONCACAF.  Suri¬ 
name  is  a  country,  and  when  it  stops  acting  like 
an  island,  who  knows  what  might  happen?  It’s 
impossible  to  say. 

A  few  minutes  later  it  starts  raining  again— 
harder  this  time — and  we  run  for  cover.  □ 
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The  Islands 
of  Titicaca 

Portraits  of  Inca  Descendants 


In  the  dwindling  light,  three  girls  clamber  over  the  rocks  of  the  Pachamama 
temple,  carrying  loads  of  sticks  for  their  family’s  cooking  fire.  Below  them,  a 
huge  expanse  of  water  stretches  toward  the  lights  of  Puno,  Peru,  on  one  hori¬ 
zon  and  away  to  the  snow-peaked  mountains  of  Bolivia  on  the  other.  The  girls 
scramble  down  the  hillside  to  their  homes,  the  only  sound  their  soft  footsteps 
rustling  through  the  grass. 

The  two  islands  in  Lake  Titicaca — Amantani  and  Taquile — are  home  to 
two  communities  of  subsistence  farmers.  These  islands  were  once  part  of  the 
Inca  Empire;  the  islanders  still  use  the  Quechua  language  and  live,  more  or 
less,  as  they  always  have.  They  grow  corn,  potatoes,  broad  beans,  and  quinoa, 
and  most  families  will  keep  a  few  goats  or  sheep.  But  only  occasionally,  for  a 
special  event,  do  they  celebrate  by  feasting  on  a  lamb  or  stewing  a  type  of  weed 
from  the  lake  with  goat’s  milk. 

On  my  first  trip  here  in  2000,  I  visited  the  home  of  Francisco  Quispe — a 
typical  Taquileno  in  a  traditional  white  shirt  and  black  vest.  In  his  smoky  kitchen, 
I  could  barely  breathe,  let  alone  make  out  the  vague  shape  of  Francisco’s  wife  fan¬ 
ning  the  fire.  Their  three  children  sat  expectantly  around  the  table,  their  faces 
lit  by  the  glowing  embers.  This  was  a  rare  break  for  them;  they  were  usually 
busy  with  the  endless  daily  chores — collecting  wood,  tending  to  the  land  and 
cooking.  The  quiet  moments  in  between  were  spent  spinning  wool  or  weaving. 
When  I  ducked  out  of  the  room  for  some  fresh,  Andean  air,  I  could  just  make  out 
the  crackle  of  a  battery-powered  radio  wavering  across  the  water.  I  couldn’t  tell 
which  direction  the  music  was  coming  from— whether  it  was  the  notes  of  an  old 
Peruvian  bolero,  or  the  lost  words  of  some  Bolivian  folk  singer. 
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Tourists  from  all  over  arrive  here  daily  with  modern  clothes,  picnics,  cam¬ 
eras,  and  crisply  folded  bills.  By  the  islanders’  own  count,  an  average  of  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  outsiders  visit  annually,  descending  on  a  tiny  local  population  of 
about  two  thousand.  Most  of  the  revenue  from  this  lucrative  influx  is  siphoned 
off  by  the  Peruvian  government,  but  active  local  community  members  like 
Francisco  are  trying  to  regain  control  of  the  tourist  industry.  They  are  looking 
for  ways  to  manage  tourism  in  less  exploitive  and  more  sustainable  ways,  and 
trying  to  keep  more  of  the  economic  boon  for  the  island  population.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  they  have  set  up  collectively  owned  and  operated  restaurants,  artisan 
shops,  and  visitors’  accommodations.  Francisco  often  volunteers  to  look  after 
the  two  artisan  shops  in  the  main  plaza,  a  task  that  is  rotated  weekly  among 
families  that  are  able  to  spare  someone.  The  profits  are  shared. 

Though  they  recognize  their  reliance  on  the  tourist  trade,  the  islanders 
remain  proud  of  their  ability  to  distance  themselves  from  the  modern  world. 
Water  pumps,  electricity,  and  proper  sanitation  are  starting  to  make  their  way 
here,  thanks  to  Western  donors,  but  the  islanders  resist  haniwa— the  Quechua 
word  for  change. 

Over  the  years,  Francisco  has  always  asked  me  to  bring  him  wool  when 
I  visit  the  village.  The  brightest  colors  are  his  favorites.  I  bring  sacks  of  wool, 
rice,  sugar,  salt,  and  cooking  oil.  Struggling  with  my  load  up  the  stone  steps 
from  the  port  to  the  village  above,  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that  one  day  satel¬ 
lite  dishes  might  blossom  from  every  rooftop.  For  now,  there  are  no  comput¬ 
ers  here.  The  nearest  television  is  a  two-  to  three-hour  boat  trip  away  on  the 
mainland.  Most  modernity  remains  literally  over  the  horizon. 

Globalization  encroaches  on  all  territories,  and  inevitably  it  will  wash  up 
on  the  shores  of  these  isolated  islands  too.  With  it  will  come  many  benefits  and 
many  losses.  Stoves  and  smoky  kitchens  will  be  improved,  along  with  educa¬ 
tion  and  healthcare.  But  the  t-shirts  that  have  already  arrived  will  soon  be 
followed  by  modern  vices — trash,  alcohol,  obesity.  For  now,  however,  it  seems 
nothing  could  threaten  the  ancient  sky  above  the  mountains,  the  confusion  of 
stars  reflected  in  the  silent  lake. 

Here  on  Lake  Titicaca — before  the  arrival  of  the  tourists,  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  local  sailing  boats  with  their  strange,  inverted  sails — they 
say  the  original  Inca  rose  from  the  waters.  Manco  Capac,  according  to  legend, 
stepped  out  of  the  lake  to  establish  the  city  of  Cusco  and  the  lost  empire  of  the 
Andes.  Despite  centuries  of  war,  colonization,  and  trade,  his  people  remain 
here  on  Amantani  and  Taquile,  and  his  story  somehow  floats,  immortal,  above 
the  water.  □ 
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“We  wait  until  the  sun  comes  up,”  Alcides  said. 

“Ivochote?” 

“Across  the  bridge.  There.  Better  to  sleep  now.” 

At  daybreak  we  got  our  bags  and  walked  with  the  natives  toward  the  sound 
of  the  river.  They  were  Machiguenga  mostly.  A  few  peasant  colonists,  mestizos, 
sleepily  blinking,  carrying  sacks,  pushing  wheelbarrows.  We  made  a  wet,  muddy, 
pitiful  procession.  On  all  sides,  the  jungle  canopy  slumped  under  the  rain. 

“Ivochote!”  yelled  Alcides. 

I  saw  the  top  of  the  bridge,  then  below  it  the  Urubamba  River,  rain-charged 
and  tumbling  out  of  the  Andes.  Ivochote  itself  was  a  mere  trace  in  the  mist  but 
plenty  visible  to  seem  dismal.  We  crossed  the  bridge  and  went  down  the  rock 
bank  to  wash  off  the  mud.  Ivochote  was  like  most  Amazonian  supply  towns: 
edgy,  filthy,  on  the  verge.  A  mudslide  the  day  before  had  blocked  the  road,  but 
this  didn’t  bother  Alcides  Huinchompi,  my  guide,  who  was  built  like  a  fullback. 
He  took  off  his  boots,  rolled  his  jeans,  and  said  something  in  Machiguenga  that 
made  the  women  give  the  babies  to  the  men. 

Alcides  is  treasurer  of  the  Machiguenga  Council  of  the  Urubamba  River 
(COMARU  in  Spanish),  a  native  organization  backed  by  international  aid 
groups  like  Oxfam.  A  kind  of  Amazonian  union  organizer,  Alcides  spends  his 
days  on  buses,  motorcycles,  and  boats  traveling  throughout  the  Lower  Uru¬ 
bamba.  “I  help  my  people  organize  and  defend  their  rights  against  oil  com¬ 
panies,”  he  told  me.  He  talked  in  Spanish  mostly,  switching  occasionally  to 
Machiguenga.  He  told  the  natives  I  was  a  reporter,  that  I  had  “come  to  tell  the 
truth”  about  Camisea — a  $1.6  billion  tangle  of  gas  wells,  processing  plants,  and 
two  high-pressure  pipelines  (one  for  dry  gas,  the  other  for  natural  gas  liquids) 
which  has  effectively  bisected  six  million  square  miles  of  previously  seamless 
basal  forest  that  sits,  sadly,  atop  one  of  South  America’s  biggest  reserves  of 
natural  gas  in  Peru’s  Lower  Urubamba  Basin.  Where  we  were  headed. 

For  four  hours,  it  rained  through  the  mist.  We  waited  on  the  boat  and 
watched  a  Jackie  Chan  movie  dubbed  into  Spanish  and  ate  with  slurps  and 
elbows.  Mystery  meat.  Watery  chicken.  Everything  smelled  of  piss  and  grease. 
We  watched  the  boats  whine  against  the  current,  bank,  and  pull  into  the  rocks 
while  the  natives  threw  themselves,  bags,  potatoes,  rice,  everything  in.  One 
tried  wrestling  a  squealing  pig  into  the  boat.  Everybody  stopped  for  a  minute, 
laughing.  The  river  was  rising,  logs  twisting.  The  motorista  yanked  the  cord  and 
the  motor  shook  and  belched  a  plume  of  cotton  smoke  that  swirled,  hung,  then 
loosened  into  the  downriver  wind.  He  started  yelling  for  everybody. 

A  kid  in  his  early  twenties  sat  down  with  us,  and  Alcides  poured  him  a 
beer.  He  was  Machiguenga  with  a  buzz  cut,  wearing  a  golf  shirt  and  khaki 
pants.  His  skin  was  a  smooth,  deep  brown  like  a  grandfather’s  catcher’s  mitt. 
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Alcides  introduced  him  as  the  “chief”  of  some  village  I  had  never  heard  of  and 
could  not,  later,  remember.  He  had  been  to  Quillabamba  to  attend  a  meeting 
about  the  oil  companies.  I  asked  him  where  his  village  was.  He  smiled  and 
swung  his  hand  out  toward  the  jungle  like  he  was  shooing  a  mosquito  or  wav¬ 
ing  off  a  stupid  joke.  “Miry  lejos.”  Very  far. 

“There  was  an  explosion,”  the  kid  said. 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “I  heard  about  it.” 

He  took  a  drink  of  beer  and  looked  out  at  the  river  and  the  bridge  and 
Indians  coming  across  it. 

“Camisea  is  dangerous?” 

I  said  that  I  had  no  idea. 


From  a  boat,  the  jungle  passes  like  a  looping  tapestry  of  green:  macaws 
explode  from  riverside  clay  licks;  monkeys  jiggle  branches.  Then,  unexpectedly 
jutting  from  its  banks  is  Malvinas,  a  giant  natural-gas  plant.  Across  the  river, 
you  see  only  piers,  trucks,  bulldozers,  and  barges  stacked  with  mile  upon  mile 
of  steel  pipes.  Malvinas  is  part  of  the  Camisea  Gas  Project. 

Backed  by  a  group  of  international  companies  led  by  Hunt  Oil  of  the  United 
States  and  Argentina’s  Pluspetrol,  Camisea  is  touted  as— and  has  been— a  job- 
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Freddy  Veras  s  motorboat  pushes  up  the  Urubamba  River  (www.loneoutpost.com). 
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creating  development  engine  for  Peru.  The  Washington-based  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (IDB),  which  uses  US -taxpayer-backed  loans  to  lift  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  standards  of  development  projects,  put  $75  million  into  the 
project  in  2003.  So  far,  Camisea  has  meant  a  mint  for  companies  and  a  cash 
cow  for  the  Peruvian  government — which  wants  more  wells,  more  pipelines. 

But  in  December  2004,  just  four  months  after  its  completion,  the  liquids 
pipeline  ruptured.  And  again  and  again — a  total  of  six  times  in  the  first  three 
years  of  service  (one  in  March  2006  sparked  an  explosion  that  burned  trees, 
killed  domestic  animals,  and  left  two  natives  severely  burned).  The  companies 
backing  Camisea  blame  unstable  soil,  say  repairs  have  been  made  and  that 
the  pipeline  is  good  to  go.  Critics,  including  some  of  Peru’s  most  prestigious 
engineers,  suggest  serious  design  problems;  they  say  the  pipeline  has  already 
spilled  more  than  200,000  gallons  of  pollutants  into  one  of  the  world’s  most 
pristine  rainforests  and  is  poised  to  dump  much  more. 

Meanwhile,  Hunt  Oil  is  asking  the  IDB  for  another  $400  million  for  a  sec¬ 
ond-phase  project.  Hunt  plans  for  “Camisea  II,”  a  $2.8  billion  export  venture 
for  Peru’s  natural  gas,  which  means  more  wells,  more  pipelines,  and  a  billion- 
dollar  liquefaction  plant  built  on  Peru’s  only  maritime  reserve,  near  Pisco.  The 
project — Peru’s  largest-ever  foreign  investment — was  officially  launched  in 
January.  But  as  backers  court  investors  for  Camisea  II,  worrisome  questions 
remain. 


The  Lower  Urubamba  Region — LUR,  as  Smithsonian  biologists  called  it 
when  they  assessed  the  region  for  Shell  Oil  in  the  1990s — contains  the  Ama¬ 
zon’s  highest  concentrations  of  biodiversity.  The  researchers  described  a  region 
with  “extraordinary  biodiversity”  that  was  virtually  untouched  by  human  activ¬ 
ity.  Though  the  Camisea  Gas  Project  has  changed  that  to  a  degree,  most  of  the 
LUR  remains  pristine.  Virginal.  Otherworldly  remote.  Even  today,  fewer  than 
15,000  natives  and  peasant  settlers  are  thought  to  live  there — many  of  whom 
may  never  have  been  in  contact  with  modernity. 

Four  thousand  Shell  Oil  employees  first  came  to  the  LUR  in  the  1980s  and 
spread  out  through  “a  purely  indigenous  zone,”  said  Lelis  Riveras,  a  hulking, 
one-eyed  mestizo  whose  nonprofit  group,  the  Center  for  the  Development  of 
Indigenous  Amazon  Peoples  (CED.IA),  is  the  closest  thing  the  LUR  natives  have 
ever  had  to  a  government.  In  his  office  in  Lima,  he  told  me  how  Shell  work¬ 
ers  laid  thousands  of  miles  of  seismic  lines— strips  of  explosive  caps  whose 
massive  blasts  give  geologists  an  acoustic  look  at  what’s  below— to  discover  13 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and  liquids.  Shell  left  the  Urubamba,  returned 
again  in  the  1990s,  but  ultimately  abandoned  exploration  in  Peru  after  failing 
to  win  backroom  political  support.  Later,  a  group  of  “small”  oil  companies  such 
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as  Hunt,  led  by  Argentina’s  Pluspetrol,  won  what  Shell  could  not  and,  in  the 
early  2000s,  came  into  the  LUR  like  gangbusters. 

Riveras  said  Shell  taught  the  natives  how  to  view  the  region’s  intruders. 
“Shell  respected  nothing,”  he  told  me.  He  said  that  workers  were  arrogant,  in¬ 
troduced  new  diseases,  and  caused  an  environmental  mess.  They  “also  left 
behind  the  impact  of  rape  and  sexual  relations  with  indigenous  women  who 
became  pregnant  and  had  children  who  are  now  called  Shell  Children.”  The 
company  didn’t  compensate  for  shacks  it  destroyed  to  build  heliports  or  camps. 
Nor  did  it  ask  permission.  Lessons  were  learned.  “We  decided  to  help  the  na¬ 
tives  defend  themselves  against  people  who  came  to  trample  on  their  rights,” 
he  said.  When  Shell  returned  in  the  1990s,  they  found  a  new  type  of  native, 
the  kind  who  blocked  representatives,  demanded  protocols,  and  refused  unan¬ 
nounced  meetings. 

Years  later,  Argentina’s  Pluspetrol  entered  the  area  with  the  Camisea  Gas 
Project.  They  promised  development,  jobs,  a  better  life,  and  they  wisely  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  from  Shell.  Pluspetrol,  Riveras  said,  managed  to  build  a 
modicum  of  respect.  But  the  pipeline  problems  have  set  things  off  again,  and 
relations  are  rapidly  deteriorating. 


Pluspetrol  workers  install  a  pipe  at  the  Camisea  plant  (aiejandrabrun/afp /getty). 
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We  were  on  th e  river  for  hours,  what  seemed  like  days. 

Freddy  Veras’s  boat  was  a  long,  banana-shaped  job  made  for  cargo,  over 
fifty  feet  long,  four  wide.  No  seats.  No  cover.  A  75-horsepower  outboard.  Veras, 
a  Machiguenga  with  a  beer  belly  and  fungal  toenails,  makes  a  living  running 
goods  and  people  up  and  down  the  Urubamba  River.  They  say  he’s  one  of  only 
a  dozen  motoristas  who  can  cross  a  roiling  whitewater  called  the  Pongo  de 
Manique  with  a  loaded  cargo  boat,  and  he  will  take  anything  that  will  half  sit 
still:  pregnant  wives,  beer,  drugged  mules,  students,  missionaries,  solar  pan¬ 
els,  batteries,  more  beer.  Camisea  has  meant  cash  for  poor  natives  living  deep 
inside  the  jungle,  and  cash  for  poor  natives  has  meant  customers  for  Freddy. 
At  noon  he  loaded  us  up — a  half-dozen  natives,  including  two  babies,  and  me, 
plus  500  quarts  of  beer  covered  in  black  plastic.  The  ride  started  at  Ivochote 
and  stayed  chilly  and  wet  in  the  mountains,  rain  slanting,  natives  huddled 
and  shivering  under  sheets  of  plastic.  But  not  a  word  of  complaint.  They  were 
Machiguenga  with  small  frames  and  high  cheekbones,  and  they  could  go  hours 
without  speaking.  Once  we  descended  out  of  the  Andes  into  the  forest,  the 
sun  pounded  us.  Occasionally  Freddy  cut  the  engine  and  whistled.  Natives 
would  appear  at  the  riverbank,  in  twos,  threes.  They  pulled  the  boat  in  and  the 
beer  was  offloaded.  The  men  wore  filthy  T-shirts — logos  of  Repsol,  Pluspetrol, 
Camisea.  Some  had  caps  pulled  low  over  their  ears.  Most  were  barefoot  or 
wore  sandals  cut  from  tire  rubber. 

We  got  to  the  village  of  Camisea  the  next  day.  A  Machiguenga  settlement 
of  400  or  so  at  the  confluence  of  the  Camisea  and  Urubamba  rivers,  it  is  little 
more  than  a  few  yards  of  clearing  in  the  jungle.  On  a  point  jutting  over  the 
river  a  kid  sat  in  a  wooden  kiosk,  as  though  manning  a  ticket  booth  at  a  county 
fair.  He  was  counting  the  Camisea  company  boats  and  barges — part  of  a  moni¬ 
toring  program  set  up  by  Pluspetrol.  There  wooden  shacks  and  filthy  chickens 
in  the  dust.  There  was  scorching  sun.  Women,  dressed  in  the  Machiguenga’s 
traditional  cushma,  sat  in  huts  weaving  on  a  handloom  while  kids  with  dirty 
noses  played  or  fished  in  the  river.  We  got  out.  Three  men  walked  up  to  Alcides 
and  gave  him  a  limp  handshake.  Alcides  said  something  that  made  them  turn 
and  look  at  me.  They  laughed  and  pulled  out  the  beer. 

I  asked  if  I  could  see  the  mayor.  They  pointed  to  a  building  with  a  large 
antenna  on  the  far  end  of  the  village.  There,  Matias  Rios,  el  jefe,  was  sitting  in 
a  chair  beside  a  two-way  radio,  his  head  shaking  back  and  forth  in  his  hands. 
The  voice  on  the  other  end  seemed  to  be  shouting;  he  said  something,  hung 
up  the  mike,  and  I  introduced  myself.  At  first,  he  was  suspicious,  but  he  led 
me  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  community  hut.  After  a  quart  of  beer,  he  loosened 
up  and  started  talking. 

Rios  said  the  “compensation”  promised  by  the  Camisea  oil  companies  is 
more  talk  than  reality.  He  ticked  off  what  he  claims  were  promises  made  and 
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A  sign  on  the  banks  of  the  river  reads:  "Welcome  to  Camisea.  No  Littering.  We  are  a  clean  community" 

(WWW.LONEOUTPOST.COM). 


broken:  running  water  in  every  house.  Nada.  A  school  building  for  teachers. 
Nada.  Teachers  themselves.  Nada.  And  then  there  were  the  spills.  The  broken 
pipelines,  he  said,  had  made  a  mess  of  everything.  He  put  his  beer  down,  went 
to  the  door  and  yelled  something.  Two  shirtless  boys  in  filthy  shorts  and  buzz 
cuts  ran  up.  He  said  something  in  Machiguenga,  and  one  kid  pointed  at  his 
bellybutton,  to  a  sore  lined  with  pus.  He  and  the  other  kid  had  other  spots,  too. 
Rashes.  “The  river  water,”  Rios  said,  shaking  his  head.  “The  company  sent  men 
to  test  it.  They  said  nothing  was  wrong  with  the  water.”  When  I  asked  him  if 
the  government  could  help,  he  laughed.  He  said  the  man  who  had  been  yelling 
in  the  radio  was  a  government  official  inviting  him  to  a  meeting  to  talk  about 
what  to  do.  “He  did  not  have  gas.  He  asked  me  to  bring  him  gas.  That  is  the 
government  here.” 


The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  is  supposed  to  stimulate  prog¬ 
ress  while  protecting  natives  and  the  environment  in  places  and  cases  where 
national  governments  are  too  weak  or  corrupt  to  do  so.  In  2003,  bank  officials 
sided  with  the  Camisea  companies  and  in  defiance  of  the  recommendations 
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from  environmental  groups  and  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (USAID)  that  US  officials  oppose  the  Camisea  loan  on  environmen¬ 
tal  grounds.  For  those  very  reasons,  the  Export-Import  Bank  (the  official  export 
credit  agency  of  the  US  government)  and  two  private  banks  already  had  refused 
to  back  it.  The  US  representative  to  the  IDB  abstained  from  the  vote  at  the  time, 
citing  environmental  concerns.  But  critics  note  that  the  US  did  not  oppose  the 
loan  and  point  out  that  the  CEO  of  Hunt  Oil,  Ray  Hunt,  is  on  the  board  of  Hal¬ 
liburton  and  one  of  President  Bush’s  “Pioneer”  contributors.  They  say  the  IDB 
has  failed  to  police  Camisea.  Others  say  the  IDB  jumped  on  a  moving  train  and 
could  only  do  so  much  on  a  project  that  it  didn’t  shape  from  the  beginning. 

Sandra  Martinez  is  the  thin,  middle-aged  representative  of  Pluspetrol’s 
social  and  economic  programs  in  the  Lower  Urubamba  region.  She  seems  to 
always  be  hurrying,  assistants  scurrying  along  in  her  wake.  She  told  me  that 
Camisea  has  contributed  to  development  in  the  Lower  Urubamba.  She  said  it’s 
done  a  good  job  providing  social  services  that  the  Peruvian  government  does 
not.  When  I  spoke  to  Robert  Montgomery,  the  head  of  IDB’s  private  invest¬ 
ments  in  2006,  he  told  me  the  same:  the  IDB  had  undoubtedly  improved  the 


Hunt  Oil  CEO  Ray  L.  Hunt  (left)  gives  the  thumbs  up  to  Belgian  Tractebel's  Dirk  Beeusaert,  while  Peruvian  President 
Alejandro  Toledo  speaks  after  signing  the  first  agreement  on  the  Camisea-Mexico  gas  export  project  in  Lima,  Sep¬ 
tember  2003  (JAIME  RAZURI/  AFP  /GETTY  IMAGES). 
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region.  And  yet  there  are  signs  that  those  assessments  differ  from  the  views 
of  US  officials  who  control  the  bank’s  US  disbursements.  In  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  hearing  on  multilateral  development  banks  last  year. 
Clay  Lowery,  Acting  Under  Secretary  for  International  Affairs  in  the  US  De¬ 
partment  of  Treasury,  called  Camisea  “a  failure”  that  “could  have  been  designed 
better.”  Of  Camisea  II,  he  said  the  Treasury  “had  not  made  up  its  mind.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  six  native  communities  in  the  project’s  “area  of  influ¬ 
ence”  have  seen  some  benefits.  When  things  go  well,  they  can  go  very  well. 
For  example,  Shivonkoreni,  a  fishing  village  on  the  Camisea  River,  is  known 
for  having  managed  its  money  carefully.  The  village’s  older  generation  doesn’t 
speak  Spanish;  they  grew  up  hunting  monkeys  and  rodents  with  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows.  Now,  Shivonkoreni  has  used  parts  of  a  promised  payoff  of  $300,000  to 
finance  numerous  modern  amenities. 

Inside  the  one-story  wooden  community  center,  I  found  a  large-screen 
color  television.  A  generator  and  solar  panels  saves  up  energy  so  that  at  night 
the  community  can  get  together  and  enjoy  Peruvian  soap  operas  or  soccer 
games.  During  my  second  visit  to  the  village,  earlier  this  year,  there  was  a  new 
concrete  bridge  crossing  a  swamp,  and  a  small  cinderblock  building  with  two 
flush-toilets  and  a  shower.  Workmen  had  boated  in  concrete  from  Ivochote  for 
the  foundation  of  an  internet  center  and  while  I  was  there  a  team  of  techni¬ 
cians  had  come  to  install  fifteen  computers  with  satellite  internet  connections 
and  educational  software.  The  village  has  also  created  a  few  scholarships  for 
village  kids  to  study  electrical  engineering  in  Lima. 

Despite  these  modern  amenities,  villagers  in  Shivonkoreni  told  me  things 
on  the  whole  had  deteriorated:  fishing  was  harder,  hunting  was  harder,  bad 
vibes.  Alcides  told  me  the  Machiguenga  were  losing  their  culture  amid  all 
the  convenience— wearing,  for  example,  T-shirts  instead  of  cushmas.  (He 
lamented  this  even  as  he  himself  wore  modern  clothes.)  And  there  was  the 
drinking.  On  my  2006  visit,  I  saw  people  drinking  in  the  afternoon.  This  time, 
the  mayor  and  a  few  others  had  emptied  several  quart  bottles  by  7:30  in  the 
morning.  One  Washington-based  human  rights  activist  who  knows  Shivonko¬ 
reni  well  is  concerned.  “Years  ago  they  would  get  drunk  at  parties,”  he  said. 
“Now  it’s  all  the  time.”  Nearly  every  expert  or  outsider  acknowledges  the  al¬ 
cohol  problem.  Sandra  Martinez  says  that  Pluspetrol  is  working  with  a  group 
of  psychologists  on  the  problem.  “There  is  not  much  to  do  there,”  a  doctor  in 
Camisea  told  me.  “They  drink.” 


If  natives  don’t  want  to  exchange  tradition  for  progress,  can  they  say 
no  to  oil  companies? 

I  asked  Martinez.  “Peru  is  a  signatory  country  of  the  International  Labor 
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Organization’s  Convention  169,  which  proposes  the  process  of  prior  consulta¬ 
tion,”  she  said.  “But  the  process  of  prior  consultation  has  to  do  with  consulting 
and  letting  the  population  know  of  the  project,  but  not  with  the  possibility  of 
rejection  by  the  population.”  Riveras  agreed.  “When  oil  companies  and  natives 
disagree,  the  state  ensures  that  the  companies  get  through,”  he  told  me.  An 
Oxfam  representative  said  a  national  Peruvian  law  grants  the  state  power  to 
seize  control  of  a  community  to  give  oil  companies  access. 

Lily  de  Torre,  an  attractive  middle-aged  attorney  who  runs  the  rights 
group  Racimos  de  Ungurahui,  said  she  is  going  after  companies  that  try  to 
cross  into  government-protected  indigenous  parks  where  natives  are  living  in 
voluntary  isolation.  I  met  with  her  in  her  Lima  home.  She  told  me  the  story 
of  a  Nahua  settlement;  in  2002  workers  crossed  what  were  supposed  to  be 
the  state -protected  boundaries  of  an  indigenous  reserve  and  made  contact.  A 
month  later,  an  influenza  epidemic  killed  seventeen  villagers.  She  has  been 
working  to  exempt  government-protected  reserves  from  business  concessions. 
She  says  more  and  more  state  reserves  are  overlapping  with  oil  concessions. 
“There  are  isolated  indigenous  populations  whose  life  depends  on  not  having 
their  territory  intervened,”  she  said.  “The  government  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  to  protect  them.” 

In  February  2007,  she  and  ten  leaders  from  Amazonian  tribes  flew  to  an 
oil  industry  conference  in  Houston,  where  Peru’s  state  oil  company,  Perupetro, 
was  tendering  22  million  acres  of  intact  rainforest.  Accompanied  by  groups 
including  California’s  Amazon  Watch,  a  small  but  influential  activist  organiza¬ 
tion,  de  Torre  told  oil  companies  attending  the  conference  that  Peruvian  of¬ 
ficials  hadn’t  fully  disclosed  the  facts.  “We  told  them  that  seven  of  the  blocks 
were  superimposed  on  isolated  indigenous  territories,”  she  said.  “And  we  told 
them  to  expect  problems,  because  there  they  were  going  to  come  across  people 
that  would  reject  them  and  get  into  altercations  with  their  workers.” 

It  wasn’t  her  first  go  at  hardball.  She  said  a  Chinese  company  recently  came 
to  her  after  discovering  that  its  new  concession  in  the  oil-rich  zone  of  Madre 
de  Dios  crossed  into  a  reserve.  “We  told  them  they  could  cause  genocide  if  they 
went  into  that  area.  We  told  them  to  expect  problems.”  She  put  the  company 
on  notice  that  she  would  use  national  and  international  law  to  bring  cases  of 
genocide  against  it  and  the  Peruvian  government.  And  there  are  signs  that  her 
tactics  are  succeeding.  Peru’s  Ministry  of  Energy  and  Mines  (MEM)  has  since 
promised  to  pull  some  concessions  that  overlap  with  isolated  communities. 

Pluspetrol’s  Sandra  Martinez  said  oil  companies  have  a  “social  respon¬ 
sibility”  to  get  a  “social  license”  from  natives.  A  cynic  might  say  companies 
seek  licenses  out  of  a  “logistical  necessity.”  Jungle  work  is  hard,  and  an  angry, 
armed  native  can  make  it  impossible.  In  the  Ecuadorian  and  Peruvian  Amazon, 
places  where  the  oil  and  gas  boom  is  most  intense,  rights  groups  report  how 
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companies  go  about  getting  these  “social  contracts.”  They  arrive,  often  in  awe¬ 
inspiring  helicopters,  often  with  government  officials,  offering  the  modern 
equivalent  of  beads  and  mirrors  while  announcing  their  state-granted  rights 
to  lay  mysterious  things  called  “seismic  lines”  across  territories. 

Remote,  pre-industrial  people  sealed  in  a  rainforests  have  no  mass  media 
to  inform  them  about  Big  Oil’s  unintended  consequences.  Gregor  MacLen- 
nan  of  Shinai,  an  internationally  funded,  Peru-based  indigenous-rights  group 
working  on  Amazonian  development  problems,  put  it  this  way:  “Natives  can 
imagine  things  like  satellite  television  and  oil  jobs,  but  they  have  a  harder  time 
imaging  things  like  pollution,  erosion,  prostitution,  and  alcoholism.”  Compa¬ 
nies  often  talk  up  the  benefits,  and,  with  no  one  to  tell  them  otherwise,  natives 
often  take  what’s  offered. 

In  the  Urubamba,  news  of  Camisea’s  problems  has  spread,  so  companies 
and  their  opponents  are  racing  for  hearts  and  minds.  I  arrived  in  Shivonkoreni 
in  2006  on  the  same  day  as  a  Pluspetrol  community  representative,  a  clip¬ 
board-carrying  assistant  wearing  a  Manpower  Temporary  Services  shirt,  and  a 
cameraman  who  was  filming  a  half-dozen  or  so  native  women  weaving  palm 
beside  a  company-funded  reforestation  plot.  I  asked  her  why  she  was  filming. 
She  said  it  was  to  show  to  investors.  I  pressed  her.  Was  it  to  show  other  native 
settlements  considering  social  licenses?  She  conceded:  that,  too. 

To  counter  company  propaganda,  Shinai  uses  a  documentary  made  about 
the  Achuar— a  tribe  in  northern  Peru  and  southern  Ecuador  that  has  been 
dealing  with  Big  Oil  for  years.  Known  for  being  more  aggressive  than  the 
Machiguenga,  the  Achuar  used  shotguns  to  take  over  several  oil  wells  on  their 
territory  last  October  and  in  August  the  Achuar  political  federation  known  as 
FECONACO  issued  a  resolution  that  they  were  going  to  oppose  by  whatever 
means  necessary  thirty-nine  oil  wells  being  planned  for  their  territory  in  2007. 
One  group  of  Achuar  has  fought  to  keep  an  oil  company  off  a  legal  concession 
for  ten  years,  according  to  Shinai. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why.  Some  Achuar  communities  along  the  Corrientes  River 
have  dangerously  high  levels  of  lead  in  their  blood.  It  is  believed  that  Occidental 
Petroleum,  a  US  company  that  worked  in  the  area  for  nearly  thirty  years,  saved 
money  by  dumping  millions  of  gallons  of  toxic  wastewater  into  rivers  instead  of 
reinjecting  it  back  into  the  ground.  (This  summer,  with  the  help  of  US  lawyers, 
several  Achuar  initiated  a  lawsuit  against  Occidental.)  It  is  that  sort  of  sad  his¬ 
tory  that  groups  like  Shinai  want  to  show  natives  facing  oil  and  gas  intruders. 
“We  dubbed  the  documentary  into  Machiguenga  and  show  it  to  people  from  the 
Lower  Urubamba  who  are  starting  to  talk  to  oil  companies,”  MacLennan  told  me. 
The  group  also  helps  villagers  make  GPS -based  maps  to  use  in  land  disputes.  One 
community  they  recently  worked  with — an  extremely  isolated  family  clan  called 
Porotobango— is  just  starting  to  face  off  with  the  Spanish  company  Repsol. 
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POROTOBANCO  IS  THE  OFFICIAL  name  of  a  legally  recognized  community 
on  state  maps.  In  reality  it’s  little  more  than  a  riverside  clearing  a  six-hour 
canoe  ride  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huitricaya  River,  a  shallow  tributary  of 
the  Urubamba.  Founded  by  two  Machiguenga  brothers  and  their  wives  some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  village  has  grown  to  about  seventy-five  people.  They  live 
in  half  a  dozen  wooden  huts  on  a  cleared  strip  of  land  alongside  the  river.  One 
hut  contains  a  few  nearly  empty  shelves  of  “Western  medicine.”  Their  only 
means  of  communication  is  a  two-band  radio  provided  by  Pluspetrol  in  2004. 
Around  sunrise,  villagers  emerge  from  huts,  jarred  awake  by  a  cacophony  of  an¬ 
imal  cries.  They  stir  pots  and  shush  chickens.  There  is  no  electricity.  They  live 
off  monkeys,  rodents,  and  macaws  killed  with  arrows  or  maybe  a  single-barrel 
twelve-gauge  shotgun.  When  they  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  get  it,  they 
have  packages  of  spaghetti.  To  catch  fish,  they  use  “modern  nets”  with  bul¬ 
let-size  metal  weights  that  they  throw  and  pull  in  with  a  string.  They  drink 
“natural  beer”  made  from  the  yucca  plant.  Most  wear  modern  clothes — filthy 
T-shirts,  shorts.  They  hunt  in  black  knee-high  rubber  boots,  creeping  around 
the  forest,  peeking  up  into  trees,  quietly  slapping  mosquitoes.  Some  women 
wear  cushmas.  Some  things,  such  as  the  metal  pots,  are  items  they’ve  bought 


Machiguenga  gather  around  a  GPS-based  map  provided  by  Shinai  (www.loneoutpost.com). 
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by  selling  cocoa  picked  in  the  jungle  and  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  by 
canoe.  I  went  monkey-hunting  with  a  boy  armed  with  two  cane  arrows.  The 
tip  of  his  weapon  was  the  broken-off  blade  of  a  steak  knife  that  looked  like  it 
could  have  come  from  Wal-Mart,  tied  on  with  homespun  string. 

More  and  more,  they  complain  about  what’s  happening. 

I  sat  beneath  an  open  hut  drinking  yucca  brew  with  the  chief,  his  son 
(serving  as  my  interpreter),  and  two  others  who  watched  my  every  move,  as 
though  I  were  a  zoo  animal  about  to  do  a  trick.  They  told  me  that  the  docu¬ 
mentary  crew  and  I  were  some  of  the  first  “white  faces”  that  had  been  to  the 
village.  The  chief  sat  on  the  ground  picking  at  a  sore  on  his  leg.  He  seemed 
highly  disinterested  in  me.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  he  said  nothing.  I 
asked  questions.  After  a  bowl  or  two  of  beer,  he  started  in,  getting  worked  up. 
He  told  me  Repsol,  the  Spanish  oil  company,  had  come  around  in  a  helicop¬ 
ter  and  stayed  for  a  couple  of  days,  telling  about  seismic  lines  and  how  there 
would  be  jobs  and,  at  some  point,  500  sheets  of  corrugated  tin  to  stop  rain 
from  leaking  into  palm  huts.  But  the  boys  who  went  off  for  the  jobs  only  got 
paid  half  their  promised  wages.  And  only  half  the  tin  had  arrived.  At  one  point, 
they  learned  more  about  the  seismic  lines.  He  said  the  company  had  not  said 
what  they  were.  Or  how  many  there  were.  Or  where  they  would  go.  It  took  two 
mapping  specialists  from  Shinai,  who  taught  some  villagers  to  use  GPS  trans¬ 
ceivers,  to  clear  up  the  picture  of  what  could  happen.  I  knew  from  interview¬ 
ing  the  women  from  Shinai— Dora  Napolitano  and  Carol  Burda— that,  back  in 
Lima,  they  overlaid  the  data  with  Repsol’s  seismic  maps  downloaded  from  the 
internet.  They  came  back  and  showed  Porotobango  where  the  explosive  caps 
were  headed:  ancestral  burial  sites,  hunting  grounds,  fishing  holes. 

The  next  day,  Alcides — who  had  been  invited  by  Porotobango  to  speak 
about  oil  intruders — held  a  community  meeting.  Gregor’s  son  wore  a  head¬ 
dress  and  a  cushma.  Everybody  crowded  around  a  schoolhouse  with  wooden 
desks  and  no  walls.  When  Alcides  was  done  and  taking  questions,  the  chief 
got  worked  up  again.  He  was  pointing  in  the  air.  Mothers  shushed  their  kids, 
pulled  them  against  dusty  skirts.  I  got  Alcides  to  translate.  “He  said  he  saw  one 
of  the  Camisea  spills  and  he  doesn’t  want  that  to  happen  here.”  At  one  point,  I 
asked  the  group  what  they  would  like  to  have  from  companies: 

“A  television?” 

If  it  breaks,  who  fixes  it?”  a  woman  angrily  demanded. 


The  same  question  applies  to  Camisea’s  high-pressure  liquid  pipeline  that 
funnels  contaminating  liquids  through  one  of  the  word’s  most  pristine  rain¬ 
forests.  And  the  answer  is  part  of  what  keeps  a  California  engineer  named  Bill 
Powers  working. 
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If  Shinai  is  fighting  the  “social  and  environmental”  battle  against  Camisea, 
Powers  is  the  de  facto  face  of  its  “technical  fight,”  the  standoff  over  the  pipe¬ 
line  breaks  and  a  troubling  series  of  claims  that  it  is  dangerously  designed  and 
bound  for  problems.  Over  the  last  year,  Powers  has  kept  me  up  to  speed  with 
e-mail  updates.  As  investors  size  up  Camisea  II,  Powers  is  trying  to  get  them 
to  look  past  what  the  company  is  saying. 

In  February  2006,  he  showed  up  at  the  IDB  headquarters  in  Washington, 
DC,  with  a  report  he  co-authored  with  Carlos  Salazar,  a  Peruvian  welding  in¬ 
spector  who  had  helped  build  the  leaky  pipe.  The  report  accused  Techint,  the 
contractor,  and  TGP  (Transportadora  de  Gas  del  Peru),  the  consortium  con¬ 
trolling  the  pipeline,  of  rushing  things  to  avoid  a  $90  million  contractual  late 
fee.  The  report  came  with  photos  and  seemingly  hard  evidence  that  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  pipes  arrived  to  the  field  with  corrosion,  that  uncertified 
welders  installed  them,  and  that  radio  x-rays  of  those  welds  were  evaluated  by 
unqualified  personnel.  “There  was  no  independent  inspection  going  on,”  Pow¬ 
ers  said.  “So  corners  were  cut  and  they  stayed  cut.” 

Powers  said  the  reaction  he  got  was  “very  strong  and  very  negative.”  IDB 
“insinuated  it  would  investigate”  him,  and  TGP  said  it  would  sue,  Powers  told 
me.  But  a  week  later,  in  March  2006,  a  section  of  the  pipeline  the  report  had 
flagged  as  vulnerable  exploded.  “That  turned  the  situation  completely  around,” 
Powers  says.  “Then  both  the  government  and  the  bank  were  on  the  defensive 
and  explaining  why  all  these  ruptures  were  occurring.”  Since  then,  it’s  been  a 
back-and-forth  game:  companies  rolling  out  test  results  and  claims  that  the 
pipeline  is  fine;  Powers  and  a  prestigious  group  of  Lima  engineers  chipping 
away  at  their  evidence. 

During  Peru’s  presidential  elections  last  year,  Camisea  was  converted  into 
a  populist  litmus  test.  The  centrist  winner,  Alan  Garda,  defeated  his  Bolivar¬ 
ian  opponent  and  pledged  to  rework  Camisea’s  contracts  to  give  Peru  a  better 
shake.  Others  were  worked  up.  After  the  explosion,  the  Peruvian  government 
and  the  IDB  both  had  announced  separate  technical  inspections  of  the  pipe¬ 
line.  The  Peruvian  congress  launched  an  investigation.  (It  would  end  up  quali¬ 
tatively  backing  many  of  the  claims  in  Powers’s  report.) 

More  eyebrows  were  raised  when  Peru’s  prime  minister,  Pablo  Kuczynski, 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Camisea,  suggested  the  explosion  might  have  been  sab¬ 
otage,  that  it  was  implausible  that  the  break  would  happen  exactly  where  Pow¬ 
ers  said  it  would.  A  Peruvian  newspaper  poked  around  and  revealed  a  seeming 
conflict  of  interest:  Kuczynski  had  once  been  a  financial  advisor  to  Ray  Hunt, 
as  well  as  a  consultant  to  the  IDB.  Nonetheless,  as  Hunt  Oil  lobbied  the  Bush 
administration,  plans  for  Camisea  II  proceeded  apace  back  in  Washington. 

*  *  * 
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The  real  opposition  to  the  Camisea  Gas  Project  is  coming  from  below, 
instead  of  above.  In  February  I  met  Carlos  Salazar — the  welding  inspector 
working  with  Powers — at  a  hotel  in  Lima.  He  told  me  what  life  was  like  work¬ 
ing  on  the  pipeline:  “Leave  at  five  in  the  morning  with  a  cold  lunch,  go  to  the 
river,  catch  a  motorboat  and  head  down  the  river  to  whatever  kilometer  we 
were  working  at  that  day,  and  there  they  would  leave  us  at  the  river’s  edge,  and 
we  would  walk  our  way  into  the  jungle  to  the  line.  We  would  meet  and  work 
all  day,  until  5  p.m.  at  the  line,  handling  the  tasks  of  that  day.  Then  we  would 
head  back  to  the  boat  and  to  the  campsites.  In  some  cases,  when  we  encoun¬ 
tered  heavy  rains,  we  would  not  catch  the  boat,  and  instead  would  travel  seven, 
eight,  nine,  even  ten  kilometers  on  foot,  walking  like  that  in  heavy  rains  back 
to  camp.”  He  explained  what  it  was  like  to  blow  the  whistle  on  a  job-generating 
project  in  a  country  hungry  for  development. 

He  said  the  supervisors  weren’t  Peruvian  and  cared  about  nothing  but 
deadlines.  He  saw  scandalous  excesses  and  neglects.  “I  saw  pipes  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  line  when  they  were  installed.  Many  times  they  came  with  deformed  bevels 
and  were  installed  in  a  hurry.  It  was  then  especially  you  could  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  internal  corrosion.  Many  times  water  remained  in  the  pipes  for 
some  time,  and  this  accelerated  their  corrosion.  What  happened  is  that  no  one 
took  care  with  respect  to  this  issue.  No  one  cared.” 

“I  was  assigned  to  Vinchos,  near  the  coast.  In  the  section  of  Huaytara,  there 
was  a  section  of  pipeline  from  455  to  459  kilometer  that  had  been  displaced  by 
mistake — not  by  design,  but  by  the  mistake  of  [the  supervisors]  of  the  regular 
line  in  that  section.  He  moved  this  section  one  hundred  meters  to  the  left  and 
hit  a  gully.  Thus,  they  moved  the  entire  section,  which  was  welded  together, 
making  the  pipe  discontinuous.  Then  there  were  pipes  that  had  not  been  plated, 
pipes  that  should  have  been  repaired— and  thus  created  a  total  confusion.  But 
no  one  did  anything,  and  no  one  tried  to  solve  the  problem— such  as  look  at 
the  line  and  say,  Okay,  the  line  is  built  like  this,  let’s  see  what  joint  needs  to  be 
repaired,  what  joints  have  we  already  repaired,  what  joints  have  been  scratched 
or  damaged  .  .  .’  There  was  complete  confusion  with  this  section.” 

For  Salazar,  speaking  out  about  the  mistakes  took  courage.  “I  was  scared 
because  it  was  dangerous.  My  family  and  I  had  to  leave  the  place  where  we 
lived.  We  could  not  sleep  or  be  happy.”  His  main  criticism  was  that  the  design¬ 
ers  didn’t  properly  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  pipe.  “We  currently  have  very 
thin  pipes  in  the  dense  jungle  area.  From  what  I  know,  and  also  what  I  have 
heard  from  many  who  worked  on  the  project  and  continue  to  work  on  it,  this 
was  the  greatest  failure,  the  most  crucial  flaw  of  the  project.”  One  expert  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Camisea  Gas  Project  told  me  the  same  thing,  that  the  too-thin 
pipes  were  manufactured  and  installed  by  a  company  closely  affiliated  with 
Camisea.  “I  would  love  to  know  if  economic  decisions  played  into  the  decision 
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about  which  pipes  to  use,”  said  the  man  who  declined  to  be  named  fearing 
professional  reprisal.  In  2006,  in  a  list  of  written  questions  sent  to  TGP,  I  asked 
just  that  question,  and  received  no  answer. 

Critics  say  the  too-thin  pipes  are  a  major  issue  because  TGP  failed  to  prop¬ 
erly  carry  out  erosion  controls.  TGP  has  blamed  most  of  the  breaks  on  unstable 
soil  and  played  up  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  fixes,  particularly  a  $7  million 
tunnel  to  protect  an  overly  exposed  section  of  pipe.  But  critics  say  dangers  still 
exist,  that  the  erosion  in  some  cases  is  too  severe  to  dial  back.  Critics  such  as 
Hector  Gallegos,  dean  of  the  Peruvian  College  of  Engineers,  says  the  designers 
did  not  properly  conduct  soil  stability  tests.  “Geology  and  soil  mechanics  were 
practically  ignored,”  Gallegos  told  me  in  January  of  2007.  He  claims  Hunt  Oil 
was  involved  in  designing  the  route  and  merely  “studied”  the  route  from  the 
air.  When  I  contacted  them,  Hunt  Oil,  like  TGP,  provided  no  response. 


Many  say  THE  pro-crowth  administration  in  Peru  is  trying  to  cover 
up  the  Camisea  Gas  Project’s  problems  to  keep  open  the  funding  spigot  for 
Camisea  II  as  well  as  other  drilling  projects.  As  proof,  they  point  to  a  dubious 
effort  at  inspection  launched  by  MEM.  After  the  March  2006  explosion,  with 
reputations  and  investments  at  risk,  MEM  was  forced  to  action — it  set  out  to 
find  a  company  that  could  inspect  the  controversial  pipeline  and  say  what,  if 
anything,  was  wrong.  Critics  and  industry  experts  noticed  a  suspiciously  ac¬ 
celerated  bidding  process  with  strangely  narrow  timeframes.  Only  one  small 
company,  a  Mexican  subsidiary  of  the  German  company  Germanischer  Lloyd 
(GL-Mexico),  managed  to  meet  the  deadlines.  Forced  to  issue  another  bid¬ 
ding  round,  MEM  adjusted  the  deadline,  and  yet  simultaneously  narrowed  the 
audit’s  work-parameters,  or  terms-of-reference  (TRO),  in  ways  seemingly  in¬ 
tended  to  water  down  the  inspector’s  assignment.  Bill  Powers,  who  was  moni¬ 
toring  the  process,  complained  to  MEM  and  offered  his  own  version  of  TRO,  as 
well  as  a  stronger  conflict-of-interest  clause  that  prohibited  potential  auditors 
from  having  any  past  ties  with  Camisea  stakeholders.  Officials  rejected  both. 

The  second  bidding  process  came  to  a  close.  Out  of  five  companies,  the 
winner  was  again  GL-Mexico — a  company  with  little  experience  in  jungle 
pipeline  inspections.  What’s  more,  GL-Mexico  had  won  the  auditing  job  with 
a  shockingly  low  bid  of  $1.9  million — one-third  of  the  next  highest  bid. 

Industry  experts  smelled  a  rigging. 

“That  fix  was  in  before  the  bid  went  out,”  said  “CB,”  a  Texas  pipeline  engi¬ 
neer  who  requested  anonymity  for  professional  reasons.  He  had  two  decades’ 
experience  in  South  America  building  and  testing  oil  and  gas  pipelines  and 
had  represented  one  of  the  companies  asked  to  bid  on  the  audit  contract.  In 
a  Buenos  Aires  cafe,  he  pointed  out  that  according  to  MEM’s  bid  documents, 
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foreign  companies  had  just  nineteen  days  to  translate  the  document  and  re¬ 
spond.  Likewise,  the  timeframe  between  the  jungle  site  inspection  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  and  the  deadline  for  submission  was  only  one  day.  “For  foreign  companies 
that  had  to  return  from  the  site,  formulate  questions  and  have  them  translated 
to  Spanish,  that  was  impossible,”  he  said.  Of  the  eleven  companies  asked  to 
submit  bids,  not  one  was  from  Brazil,  the  South  American  country  with  the 
most  experience  laying  pipelines  in  the  Amazon. 

When  I  returned  to  Peru  this  January,  I  talked  to  others  who  were  upset 
about  the  GL-Mexico  selection.  I  visited  the  home  of  a  former  Peruvian  minis¬ 
ter  of  energy  named  Carlos  Descalzi,  who  had  handled  the  Camisea  contracts 
under  a  previous  administration.  “I  think  they  chose  the  company  that  would 
put  Camisea  in  the  most  favorable  light,”  he  told  me.  “I  will  put  it  that  way.” 

When  I  visited  his  posh  Lima  home,  Gallegos,  the  engineering  dean,  was 
adamant.  “This  is  a  cover-up,  that’s  all  this  is,”  he  said.  He  told  me  about  meeting 
with  Descalzi  and  the  current  minister  of  energy,  Juan  Valdivia.  Gallegos  said 
he  had  lost  his  temper.  “When  we  discussed  this  with  [Minister  Valdivia]  it  was 
obvious,  very,  very  clear  that  he  couldn’t  back  up.  The  decision  was  going  to  be 
made  the  next  day.  And  he  said,  no,  this  is  going  along  ...  I  cannot  go  back.” 


Erosion  resulting  from  a  pipeline  access  road  (amazon  watch). 
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Critics  spun  theories.  Perhaps  GL-Mexico  was  being  paid  off,  or  promised 
future  contracts.  Perhaps  it  had  standing  ties  with  Camisea  Gas  Project  com¬ 
panies.  In  December,  I  spoke  to  Leslie  Brownrigg,  a  former  statistician  with 
the  US  Commerce  Department  who  has  worked  with  non-profit  groups  to 
track  relationships  between  Camisea  companies.  She  found  that  GL-Mexico’s 
“subsidiary  lists  as  a  reference  and  prior  contract  client”  a  company  owned  by 
the  TGP.  She  also  reported  that  GL-Mexico  has  complex  links  with  another 
company  holding  stakes  in  Camisea  II. 


The  Camisea  Gas  Project  may  have  even  more  problems  beyond  conflicts 
of  interest  and  suspect  pipelines. 

In  January,  I  interviewed  David  Vassallo.  His  company,  Eldaco,  was  put  in 
charge  of  protecting  the  pipeline  “against  corrosion,”  he  said.  “There  are  two 
layers  of  protection:  one  layer  of  organic  silicone  and  one  layer  of  modified 
silicone  that  protects  the  organic  silicone.  If  there  is  only  one  layer  put  on,  it  is 
dangerous  because  contact  with  humidity  and  low  temperature  will  reverse  the 
polarity  and  attack  the  pipeline,  destabilizing  it  and  prematurely  corroding  it.” 

He  told  me  that  Skanska,  a  Swedish  company  that  partnered  on  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  pipeline,  had  ordered  him  to  leave  off  a  second  layer  because  the 
project  was  behind  schedule.  They  then  refused  to  pay  him  unless  he  certified 
that  the  pipes  were  safe,  which  he  refused  to  do.  He  spent  months  trying  to  get 
officials  in  Lima  to  listen.  Eventually,  he  won  attention  from  a  congressman 
who  chaired  a  powerful  hydrocarbons  committee.  In  May  2005,  in  a  letter  I 
saw  written  on  Peruvian  congressional  stationary,  the  congressman  said  Malvi¬ 
nas — the  natural-gas  plant — was  a  danger  and  threatened  lives  of  people  in 
the  area.  The  letter  requested  that  a  federal  investigative  committee  look  into 
Skanska  and  Pluspetrol.  The  following  year,  the  crusading  congressman  would 
be  appointed  director  of  MEM.  “He  is  now  in  the  position  to  do  something, 
but  he  does  nothing.”  The  congressman  is  Juan  Valdivia,  the  same  minister  of 
energy  who  would  not  question  the  GL-Mexico  choice. 

Vassallo  says  the  problem  is  simple.  “If  it  is  not  corrected,  if  he  doesn’t 
want  to  invest  any  money,  then  it  is  going  to  explode.  There  will  be  a  cata¬ 
strophic  explosion  that  we  are  all  going  to  lament.  And  the  large  quantity  of 
documents  that  I’ve  sent  will  be  the  only  memory.”  Bill  Powers  calls  the  situ¬ 
ation  typical:  “A  crusading  congressman  becomes  tight-lipped  when  the  pro- 
oil-and-gas  Garcia  administration  comes  to  power.”  Martinez  of  Pluspetrol  told 
me  she  had  never  heard  of  the  company  or  the  claims. 

It  wasn’t  the  last  I  would  hear  about  Skanska.  A  few  months  after  inter¬ 
viewing  Vassallo,  Skanska  officials  were  arrested  in  Argentina  after  admit¬ 
ting  to  paying  millions  of  dollars  in  bribes.  The  scandal  made  public  a  taped 
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conversation  between  the  president  of  Skanska  and  a  finance  official.  The  of¬ 
ficial  mentioned  bribes  paid  in  Peru.  As  I  write  this,  Peruvian  press  reports 
say  a  Peruvian  prosecutor  has  announced  a  new  investigation  into  Skanska’s 
activities  in  Camisea. 


Besides  the  social  and  environ  mental  fight  waged  against  Camisea  by 
natives  and  their  backers,  and  the  technical  fights  being  led  by  Powers,  antago¬ 
nists  are  lining  up  along  the  economic  front. 

One  Harvard-educated  activist  in  Washington  told  me:  “Nobody  cares 
about  the  social  [dimension]  .  .  .  some  people  care  about  the  technical  side, 
and  everybody  cares  about  the  economic.  Our  strategy  is  to  get  the  bank  and 
others  to  listen  to  prestigious  men,  like  Descalzi,  who  say  that  too  much  gas 
is  planned  for  export.  We  want  to  say,  ‘Peru  goes  to  the  expense  of  shifting  its 
infrastructure  to  use  natural  gas,  and  then  one  day  they  figure  out  the  gas  has 
been  exported.’  We  want  to  show  that  it’s  just  a  bad  development  model.” 

Over  two  separate  interviews  in  his  home,  ex-minister  Descalzi,  voiced  his 
worries  that  Peru  is  in  economic  danger,  thanks  to  the  government’s  policies. 
Hunt  Oil  and  other  companies  would  make  a  mint,  but  the  nation  was  going  to 
find  itself  in  an  energy  pinch  if  more  gas  reserves  are  not  found.  Descalzi  said 
contracts  had  been  recalibrated,  shifting  the  balance  between  local  consump¬ 
tion  and  exportation  such  that,  if  additional  reserves  aren’t  found,  Peru  could 
be  forced  to  buy  expensive  imported  gas  products  while  exporting  their  own 
reserves  abroad.  He  said  when  the  Peruvian  public  comes  to  understand  the 
impact  of  the  changes,  they  will  “bring  instability  to  the  country.”  Jaime  Qui- 
jandria,  the  executive  director  for  Peru  at  the  IDB,  dismissed  these  warnings. 
“There  is  plenty  of  gas  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export,”  he  said. 


If  anyone  WILL  OPPOSE  excessive  exportation  of  Camisea  energy,  it’s  Hugo 
Gonzales  Sayan,  the  short,  fiery  president  of  Cusco.  Cusco  is  the  governmental 
department  that  controls  the  Camisea  region  but  has  no  way  to  tap  the  gas — a 
predicament  Gonzales  detests. 

He  proudly  told  me  that  natives  in  the  Lower  Urubamba  had  put  him  in 
office  because  he  had  been  in  the  region;  he  knew  their  pain.  Like  many  in  the 
Urubamba  whom  I  talked  to,  he  cited  the  price  of  a  cylinder  of  gas  for  domestic 
use.  in  Lima,  eight  liters  of  gas  costs  about  thirty  soles;  in  the  Camisea  region, 
where  hundreds  of  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  being  pulled  from  beneath 
villagers’  feet,  it  costs  sixty  soles.  Martinez  told  me  that  Pluspetrol  is  examining 
a  plan  to  provide  gas  cylinders  for  domestic  use  in  the  Lower  Urubamba,  but 
Gonzales  is  unlikely  to  be  wooed;  when  he  talked  to  me  he  referenced  some  of 
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the  leaders  he  admired,  local  leaders  who  ensured  that  their  nations  control 
their  own  natural  resources,  take  care  of  their  own  first:  Chavez  in  Venezuela, 
Morales  in  Bolivia,  and  Correa  in  Ecuador. 

This  is  the  political  divide  of  the  Amazon’s  future. 

The  Amazon  region  is  the  world’s  last  great  commons,  a  massive  and  mas¬ 
sively  intertwined  swath  of  rain-generating,  carbon-sucking  land.  Satellites 
tell  us  it’s  disappearing  fast,  thanks  to  loggers,  soybean  and  sugarcane  farmers, 
cattle  ranchers,  oil  and  gas  companies,  coca  growers.  The  nine  countries  the 
Amazon  crosses  are,  to  varying  degrees,  burdened  by  grinding  poverty,  wealth 
disparity,  and  institutionalized  graft  and  nepotism.  I  have  interviewed  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  people  from  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador.  Though  keenly  aware  of  injustice,  many  are  too  busy  scratching  out 
a  life  from  less  than  two  US  dollars  a  day.  With  little  hope  of  good — if  any— 
education,  medical  access,  public  health  and  sanitation,  they  can’t  afford  to 
look  beyond  their  child’s  next  meal.  To  them,  as  they  struggle  to  get  a  foothold 
on  even  the  lowest  rung  of  the  poverty  ladder,  Amazonian  energy  projects  like 
Camisea  promise  jobs,  schools,  bridges,  cheaper  electric  bills,  fuels  that  don’t 
fill  a  kitchen  with  noxious  fumes.  In  a  word,  hope. 

Fortunately,  technology  that  reduces  pollution,  “extended  reach  drilling,” 
for  example,  has  come  amid  advances  in  information  technology,  all  working 
to  change  expectations  about  corporate  transparency  and  responsibility.  We 
are  talking  as  a  global  community  about  global  warming.  A  hopeful  person 
can  see  everything  necessary  to  utilize  rainforest  energy  in  ways  that  uplift 
humanity  while  protecting  plants  and  animals,  though  these  means  are  often 
bypassed.  Compare  a  black,  sludge-filled  abandoned  oil  well  in  the  Ecuadorian 
jungle  with  an  oil  well  in  the  US  where  regulations  and  social  pressure  keep 
things  clean.  Instead  of  fulfilling  its  promises  of  development  that  leaves  “little 
footprint,”  the  Camisea  Gas  Project  has  emerged  as  a  perfect  example  of  how 
a  hydrocarbons  boom  can  fester  with  greed,  ignorance,  incompetence,  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  unaccountability— the  inability  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  people 
to  exercise  control  or  admit  mistakes. 

Some  things  are  easy  to  fix.  Peru’s  energy  ministry  should  not  be  the  body 
to  approve  the  EISs  (environmental  impact  studies)  for  the  very  mining  and  hy¬ 
drocarbon  developments  it  is  tasked  with  pushing  forward.  Tiny,  highly  special¬ 
ized,  self-referencing  technical  service  firms  like  GL-Mexico  should  not  work 
for  big  oil  companies  and  be  tapped  by  governments  to  render  judgment  on 
development  projects  backed  by  the  same  companies.  On  a  larger  scale,  rich 
nations  and  the  multilateral  lending  institutions  they  back  could  provide  breaks 
in  the  form  of  debt  relief  to  a  country,  such  as  Ecuador,  that  is  forced  to  auc¬ 
tion  its  Amazonian  hydrocarbons  to  get  US-backed  lending  institutions  off  its 
back.  It’s  not  surprising  that  South  Americans  feel  bitterly  toward  institutions 
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such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  Paragraph  III-i 
of  the  World  Bank’s  2003  Structural  Adjustment  Program  Loan,  a  classified 
document  obtained  by  The  Nation  in  2005,  contains  a  secret  deal  that  required 
tiny,  indebted  Ecuador  to  give  70  percent  of  spikes  in  oil  profits  (due  to  the  Iraq 
war)  not  to  more  programs  for  needy  Ecuadorians  but  to  bondholders.  Many 
rainforest  defenders  also  like  to  point  out  that  Peru’s  Amazon  oil  and  gas  push 
started  in  earnest  thanks  to  the  US  government;  in  May  2005,  the  US  Trade 
and  Development  Agency  (USTDA)  awarded  two  grants  totaling  $1.3  million 
to  Perupetro,  the  government  agency  that  handles  private  sector  investment  in 
the  hydrocarbons  sector.  “The  grants  reaffirm  USTDA’s  commitment  to  support 
PERUPETRO  S.A.’s  efforts  to  develop  new  private  investment  opportunities  in 
the  Peruvian  oil  and  gas  sector,”  said  a  USTDA  press  release  at  the  time. 

Granted,  each  side  spins  things  to  its  advantage.  When  I  talked  to  a  govern- 
ment  doctor  in  Camisea  about  village  boys’  rashes  and  sores,  he  told  me  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  water.  He  said  it  was  due  to  malnutrition  and  bug  bites 
or  other  common  problems.  Biologists  told  me  it  wasn’t  clear  how  much  the 
Urubamba’s  fish  and  game  populations  have  been  reduced  by  Camisea’s  traffic 
or  from  increased  pressures  by  native  populations  who  now  have  modern  nets 
and  shotguns.  Some  credit  can  be  given  to  oil  companies— where  it’s  due.  The 
Peruvian  director  of  Conservation  International  in  Peru  told  me  the  Camisea 
Gas  Project  has  used  modern  technology  to  leave  less  of  a  footprint  than  gas 
projects  in  neighboring  Bolivia.  And  comparing  Chevron  or  Shell’s  behavior 
today  versus  a  decade  ago  proves  that  even  the  most  powerful  industries  will 
change  if  they  feel  enough  pressure. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  oil  companies  don’t  go  the  extra  step.  Mak¬ 
ing  money  for  shareholders  is  a  legal  obligation  and  cost-cutting  in  the  field  is 
logical”  from  one  standpoint,  but  it  seems  managers  are  incapable  of  factoring 
in  the  costs  of  bad  blood  and  future  remediation.  Oil  companies  working  in 
the  Amazon  are  just  now  realizing  that  more  and  more  eyes  are  on  them,  that 
a  globalized  public  in  the  Information  Age  has  different  expectations  for  trans¬ 
parency  and  a  greater  capability  to  ensure  it.  It  was  the  internet,  for  example, 
that  allowed  me  to  access  from  my  South  American  apartment  a  routine  evalu¬ 
ation  written  for  the  IDB  saying  that  “two  years  after  beginning  operations, 
Pluspetrol  has  not  compensated  communities  within  the  area  of  influence  for 
impacts  related  to  the  operation  of  the  project.”  It  was  the  internet  that  al¬ 
lowed  me,  in  2005,  to  meet  an  Ecuadorian  attorney  who  provided  me  with 
formerly  classified  security  contracts  between  oil  companies  and  the  Ecua¬ 
dorian  military.  He  also  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  “social  license”  between  Italy’s 
■^§ip  ^  subsidiary  of  the  multinational  ENI — and  three  small  Huaorani  tribes 

living  atop  petroleum  reserves  in  the  eastern  Ecuadorian  Amazon.  In  exchange 
for  unfettered  access  for  Agip  s  oil  workers,  the  natives  received,  among  other 
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things,  some  rice,  a  $3,000  schoolhouse,  a  soccer  ball,  a  referee’s  whistle,  and 
an  Ecuadorian  flag.  Two  of  the  tribal  elders  signed  the  agreement  with  thumb¬ 
prints.  Years  ago,  those  morally  offensive  agreements  might  have  stayed  in 
huts  and  filing  cabinets.  In  a  globalized  world,  a  journalist  gets  a  Google  Alert 
in  Argentina  and  soon  the  contracts  are  posted  on  the  website  Alternet  and 
referenced  in  Harper’s  for  millions  of  people  to  see,  millions  who  can  directly 
or  indirectly  put  pressure  on  oil  company  shareholders,  or  publicly  shame  pri¬ 
vate  companies  into  bringing  First  World  standards  to  the  developing  world. 
Anyone  reading  this  might  call  Hunt  Oil  or  write  letters  to  editors  asking  the 
company  to  explain  why  “extended  reach  drilling,”  a  method  experts  say  is 
more  environmentally  sound,  isn’t  going  to  be  used  in  Camisea  II. 

As  the  record  oil  boom  continues,  the  opposition  is  growing.  A  few  years 
after  the  USTDA  grant,  Peru  now  has  put  over  70  percent  of  its  pristine  Ama¬ 
zon  up  for  energy  grabs — a  record  number.  And  any  oil  worker  in  those  areas 
will  tell  you  that  natives  are  becoming  bolder  and  angrier.  Hate  will  come  out 
one  way  or  the  other;  it  will  either  have  to  be  alleviated  through  sustainable 
development  and  mutual  respect  or  it  will  emerge  with  a  red-painted  face 
behind  a  taught  bowstring. 

In  2006  I  spent  the  night  in  a  lightless  shack  on  a  gritty  jungle  farm  near 
the  Malvinas  plant.  My  host  was  a  mestizo  peasant  colonist  named  Leonardo 
Cardenas  Rios.  He  had  a  wife  and  five  kids  and  made  a  “respectable”  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  selling  supplies  from  a  shack  on  the  river.  He  told  me  Camisea  com¬ 
panies  laid  pipes  across  his  land  but  never  compensated  him.  Over  coffee  and 
boiled  yucca,  he  said  he  lost  three  cows  when  an  oil  company  helicopter  landed 
unannounced,  sending  them  into  a  panicked  run  off  a  ravine.  “We  won’t  de¬ 
stroy  things,  but  we  will  keep  them  from  coming  here,”  he  pledged.  From  the 
doorway  of  his  wooden  shack  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  jungle  night.  I  saw  a 
beautiful  light  blue  glaze  shimmering  far  off  across  the  sky  and  asked  what  it 
was.  They  said  it  was  the  burn  pipes  at  Malvinas.  □ 


Kelly  Hearn  traveled  to  Peru  on  a  grant  from  the  Pulitzer  Center  on  Crisis  Reporting.  More  about  this  project  on  the 
Center's  website  at  http://pulitzercenter.org. 
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THAT  WEEKEND  reminded  me  of  my  old  friend  Chino  Pajares,  the  owner 
of  a  revolver,  who  one  day  nearly  blew  my  head  off. 

I  remembered  him  because  I’d  gone  to  Albacete  with  Borja,  another  friend. 
Borja’s  a  comedian.  He  does  stand-up  as  a  failed  superhero  called  Guarroman. 
He  goes  on  stage  in  red  briefs  and  tells  jokes  for  an  hour.  I  always  go  along  on 
these  gigs  and  pass  myself  off  as  his  Argentine  road  manager  (because  Peruvian 
road  manager  sounds  even  less  believable).  But  I  really  don’t  work.  I  confine 
myself  to  free  drinks  in  the  bars  where  Borja  performs  and  to  laughing  at  his 
jokes  even  though  I  know  them  by  heart. 

After  breakfast  on  Sunday,  when  we  were  about  to  return  to  Madrid,  we 
discovered  that  Borja’s  car  had  been  towed.  A  decal  in  the  spot  where  the 
vehicle  had  been  parked  advised  that  it  was  a  crosswalk.  Still,  Borja  was  furi¬ 
ous.  There  wasn’t  any  sign,  he  said.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  chuchasumadre  in 
perfect  Peruvian  (Borja’s  from  Seville,  but  one  of  these  days,  from  hanging  out 
with  me  so  much,  he’ll  be  asked  for  a  visa  to  get  into  his  own  country).  And  he 
berated  the  authorities  nonstop  all  the  way  to  the  police  station. 

“You’ll  see  how  I  chew  out  these  fascist  cops,”  he  said.  “They’re  abusing 
their  authority.  Fuck!” 

And  he  meant  it.  It’s  a  question  of  temperament.  When  two  Spaniards 
crash,  they  get  out  of  their  cars,  argue,  and  shout  at  each  other  for  half  an  hour. 
Each  blames  the  other.  Then  they  exchange  addresses  and  go  home.  But,  when 
two  Peruvians  crash,  they  get  out  of  their  cars,  make  sure  the  other  is  all  right, 
and  each  takes  responsibility  for  the  accident  (they  call  it  an  incident).  They 
treat  each  other  very  politely.  Then  they  get  out  their  revolvers  and  settle  the 
matter  with  bullets.  Really.  Peruvians  are  a  breed  apart,  especially  the  police. 
My  father  was  stopped  one  night.  He  was  asked  for  his  licencia — in  Peru  it’s  a 
brevete — and  made  to  test  all  his  lights.  Then  the  officer  opened  the  trunk  and 
searched  it.  Having  found  nothing  to  justify  a  fine,  he  asked  if  my  father  had 
any  weapons.  When  Dad  said  no,  the  officer  expressed  surprise.  He  pointed  a 
pistol  at  my  father’s  face. 

“But  how  come,  doctor?  This  is  a  very  dangerous  area!  I  can  sell  you  this 
one  for  your  protection.” 

With  the  barrel  pointed  at  his  nose,  my  father  made  the  most  prudent 
decision:  he  bought  the  gun.  He  handed  over  what  cash  he  had  on  him,  put 
the  weapon  in  the  glove  compartment,  and  took  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  Three 
blocks  later,  another  officer  stopped  him  and  demanded  his  license.  He  made 
him  test  every  light  in  the  coche — in  Peru  we  say  carro — opened  the  trunk  and 
searched  it.  Then  he  asked  about  weapons.  My  father  proudly  and  smugly  said 
yes  and  showed  him  the  one  he’d  just  acquired. 

“And  your  permit  to  carry  a  weapon?”  the  officer  demanded. 

“Well .  .  .  An  officer  sold  it  to  me  just  a  few  blocks  back.” 


“Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“Of  course  I  am.” 

“So  you’re  slandering  an  officer  of  the  law?” 

“Listen,  this  sounds  like  a  scam  you  and  the  other  officer  are  running  to 
rip  me  off.” 

“No,  doctor,  it  isn’t.  And  don’t  disrespect  me.  That’s  assault  on  an  officer 
and  contempt.” 

Dad  tried  to  protest  a  bit  more,  but  he  quickly  realized  that  the  way  things 
were  going  he  could  wind  up  charged  with  attempted  homicide.  To  keep  his 
record  clean,  he  was  forced  to  accompany  the  officer  to  an  ATM,  withdraw 
more  cash,  and  hand  it  over  along  with  the  pistol. 

This  is  why,  that  weekend  in  Albacete,  I  was  a  bit  frightened  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  Borja  confronting  the  police. 

But  in  Albacete,  more  than  5,000  miles  from  Lima,  things  are  different. 
Borja  went  up  to  the  counter  at  the  police  station  and  said  to  the  shift  officer, 
“I’m  here  to  protest  the  unjust  towing  of  my  car,  you  bloody  fascist.” 

Borja  was  in  a  terrible  mood.  He  whispered  to  me  that  if  the  police  beat 
him,  I  was  to  run  out  in  the  street  and  get  some  civilians  to  come  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  abuse.  But  the  officer  just  smiled  while  bringing  up  the  file  on  his 
computer. 

“I  see  which  one  it  is,”  he  said.  “I  had  this  car  towed  myself.  It  was  in  a 
crosswalk.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  crosswalk!” 

As  I  said,  Borja  was  furious. 

“If  you  like,  we  can  go  and  verify  that  it  is,”  the  officer  said  with  a  smile 
that  wasn’t  the  least  sarcastic,  just  amiable.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wasn’t  going 
to  tow  it,  but  we  got  a  complaint  from  the  neighborhood  that  your  car  was 
blocking  traffic.” 

“That  crosswalk  sign  was  too  small!” 

“It’s  the  official  size  for  crosswalk  signs  in  Spain.  If  it  were  any  larger,  it 
would  interfere  with  traffic.” 

«  >5 

“Anyway,  if  you  think  there’s  some  irregularity,  you  can  file  a  complaint.  I’ll 
get  you  the  necessary  forms  myself  and  help  you  fill  them  out  if  you  have  any 
problem.” 

He  said  it  all  with  the  same  smile.  And  it  dawned  on  me  that  I’d  spent 
half  an  hour  abetting  the  paranoia  of  a  man  who  made  his  living  appearing  in 
public  wearing  red  underpants. 

The  fine  left  us  without  even  enough  money  for  bus  tickets.  We  had  to 
cross  the  city  on  foot  to  reclaim  the  car  from  an  impound  lot  in  the  industrial 
belt.  It  was  getting  dark  as  we  walked,  and  cars  on  the  highway  zipped  past  like 
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shooting  stars.  It  brought  back  memories  of  Chino  Pajares,  a  gun  owner  who 
knew  how  to  handle  the  police. 


l  MET  CHINO  in  Chorrillos  in  1992  shortly  after  a  car  bomb  had  gone  off 
on  Calle  Tarata.  We’d  been  to  a  party  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  It  was 
early  morning,  and  we  were  still  pretty  drunk.  Since  we  were  headed  to  the 
same  neighborhood,  we  crossed  a  pedestrian  bridge  to  the  Route  10  bus  stop, 
the  one  that  goes  to  the  cemetery.  Halfway  across  the  bridge,  it  occurred  to 
Chino  that  this  was  a  good  spot  for  a  photo,  and  we  entertained  ourselves  by 
taking  half  a  dozen  in  assorted  poses. 

But  the  fun  didn’t  last  long.  An  armored  personnel  carrier  and  a  jeep 
awaited  us  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  Some  marines  demanded  our  documents 
and  the  camera.  Its  flash  lit  up  half  the  military  base  surrounding  the  pedes¬ 
trian  bridge,  they  said.  They  advised  us  that  it  was  forbidden  to  use  the  bridge 
after  ten  at  night  and  that  a  state  of  emergency  was  in  effect.  They  didn’t  return 
our  documents.  Or  the  camera.  We  were  loaded  onto  the  APC  full  of  soldiers 
instead.  A  draftee  sat  next  to  the  door.  He  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen,  but  he  had  a  rifle.  A  Kalashnikov,  I  think.  We  started  to  move. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  we  still  hadn’t  reached  our  destination,  and  I  began  to 
suspect  we  weren’t  headed  for  police  headquarters  in  Chorrillos,  as  we  would 
have  been  in  a  normal  sweep,  but  to  a  place  some  distance  away.  I  quietly  whis¬ 
pered  my  concern  to  Chino,  who  nodded  and  turned  toward  the  soldier  with 
the  rifle.  He  gazed  at  him  in  silence.  Then,  as  if  he’d  figured  something  out,  he 
said,  “Kid,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  safety  on  your  weapon  isn’t  set  right.  It  could 
jam  on  you  in  a  skirmish.” 

Chino  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  soldier  didn’t  know  whether  to  be 
grateful  for  the  advice  or  to  open  fire.  A  corporal  told  us  to  shut  up  and  made 
Chino  sit  in  the  back.  Once  again  I  wondered  where  we  were  going,  but  I  won¬ 
dered  most  of  all  about  the  psychopathic  idiot  I  was  with. 

As  terror  suspects,  we  were  taken  to  the  Anti-Terrorism  Directorate  on 
Avenida  Espana.  (Now  it  strikes  me  as  an  amusing  irony  that  the  antiterrorist 
headquarters  should  be  on  an  avenue  named  in  honor  of  Spain.)  A  lieutenant 
named  Valdivia  grilled  us  about  our  activities,  intentions,  predilections,  and 
marital  status.  We  were  then  put  in  a  cellblock  crawling  with  roaches,  a  few 
rats,  and  about  a  hundred  terrorists.  Then  they  locked  us  in  a  cell  with  a  hole 
in  the  ground  at  one  end  to  meet  whatever  physiological  need  might  arise. 
When  the  lights  went  out,  a  prisoner  shouted: 

“Esos  pitucos  estan  pitos?” 

In  my  country,  that  was  a  way  of  asking  if  those  snotty  rich  kids  were  still 
virgins. 
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The  following  day,  as  we  disinfected  the  bathrooms  on  orders  from  above, 
we  learned  who  had  inquired  about  our  sexual  status.  It  was  a  gentleman  called 
El  Mosca — the  Fly.  He  was  also  swabbing  bathrooms.  First  impressions  aside, 
the  Fly  was  a  good  guy.  He  realized  right  away  that  we  didn’t  look  much  like 
terrorists.  He  felt  he  could  trust  us,  and  told  us  his  secret. 

“You  know  what,  kid?  I’m  a  house  burglar.  I  steal  cars,  I  do  stickups,  and  I 
killed  someone  but  only  because  I  had  to.  And  sometimes,  strictly  out  of  need, 
I  find  a  bitch  to  rape.  But  a  terrorist?  Hell  no!  I’m  a  decent  guy.” 

The  Fly  was  indignant  for  a  reason.  The  terrorists  were  very  disagreeable. 
They  had  no  sense  of  humor  and  didn’t  mix  with  anyone  who  didn’t  belong 
to  their  group.  The  hard-core  militants  from  Shining  Path  even  regarded 
members  of  Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  Movement — Peru’s  other  terrorist 
group — as  a  bunch  of  useless  fags.  And  their  disdain  was  reciprocated.  Our 
only  contact  with  them  came  from  reading  slogans  scratched  on  the  cell  walls. 
We  spoke  only  to  the  Fly,  who  taught  Chino  Pajares  how  to  use  a  knife,  always 
moving  from  side  to  side,  never  attacking  head-on. 

We  spent  four  days  and  four  nights  in  the  custody  of  the  Anti-Terrorism 
Directorate.  Each  morning  Lieutenant  Valdivia  grilled  us  with  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  to  see  if  we’d  contradict  ourselves.  At  noon  our  parents  brought  us  food 
to  share  with  the  other  inmates.  When  we  were  finally  let  go,  Lieutenant  Val¬ 
divia  returned  the  camera  minus  the  film. 

“You  were  locked  up  because  you  were  assholes,  not  suspects,”  he  said. 

And  he  laughed. 

Weeks  later  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  during  the  confusion  of  a  riot 
in  the  antiterrorist  prison,  an  inmate  had  received  six  gunshots  by  police  and 
died.  His  name  was  Rodolfo  Portugal  Pena,  alias  El  Mosca.  I  imagined  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Valdivia  aiming  his  revolver  at  our  friend’s  head,  but  the  newspaper  didn’t 
say  who  fired. 

That  night  in  memory  of  the  Fly,  Chino  and  I  had  a  few  beers  at  a  bar  in 
Barranco.  We  talked  for  eight  hours  straight.  I  learned  that  one  of  his  hobbies 
was  the  writing  of  excellent  poetry,  and  another  was  driving  drunk.  Early  that 
morning  was  the  first  time  we  were  stopped  by  the  police  rather  than  a  squad 
of  marines. 

The  fact  is,  Chino  was  pretty  stupid.  He  was  headed  down  Avenida  Be¬ 
navides  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  half  a  bottle  of  whiskey  between  his  legs 
and  the  other  half  in  his  bloodstream.  He  was  on  the  lookout  for  an  old  lady 
or  a  baby  carriage  he  could  run  down.  When  the  officer  came  to  ticket  us,  he 
couldn’t  believe  his  eyes. 

“Have  you  lost  your  mind,  kid,  or  what?”  he  said. 

That’s  when  I  learned  of  Chino’s  great  talent.  Visibly  nervous  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  (I  have  no  idea  how  he  summoned  up  the  tears,  but  there  they 
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were),  he  replied,  “I’m  sorry,  boss,  but  my  mother  had  cancer.  And  she  got  bet¬ 
ter,  boss!  The  tumor  is  gone.  It’s  a  miracle.  So  please,  just  give  me  the  ticket — 
the  fine,  that  is — because  I’m  headed  right  straight  to  the  hospital.” 

The  cop  was  so  overcome  by  this  news  that  he  let  us  go.  A  man’s  mother  is 
sacred,  he  said.  Chino  went  so  far  as  to  beg  him  for  the  ticket— in  Spain  they 
say  multa,  but  in  Peru  we  say  papeleta  (what  a  drag  to  write  and  translate  at 
the  same  time) — because,  despite  everything,  he  felt  he  deserved  it.  The  officer 
absolutely  refused  to  fine  him,  and  that  was  that.  Before  he  let  us  go,  he  gave 
us  a  pair  of  tickets  to  one  of  those  police  raffles,  but  we  never  won. 

Chino  was  so  talented  that  he  wasted  no  time  getting  into  politics.  While 
still  in  law  school,  he  got  himself  a  job  as  a  congressional  adviser.  With  the  extra 
pay  he  bought  a  bigger  car,  but  not  just  to  show  off.  In  Lima,  he  said,  small  cars 
get  no  respect.  Or  did  he  say  that  about  politics?  I  don’t  recall  for  sure. 

The  new  car,  a  Corolla,  had  two  unexpected  consequences.  First,  he  grew 
even  fiercer  behind  the  wheel,  and,  second,  he  stopped  writing  poetry.  He 
was  quite  a  good  poet,  and  he  still  read  a  lot.  He  even  had  a  huge  poster  of 
Bukowski  over  his  bed  right  next  to  the  Penthouse  Pet  of  the  Year  for  1991. 
But  now  he  wrote  only  for  Pasion  Popular,  a  magazine  for  the  hooligans  who 
supported  Universitario,  a  Lima  soccer  club.  He  exhorted  the  goon  squads  of 
La  U  to  knock  heads  and  destroy  everything  in  their  path  in  the  case  of  defeat, 
so  the  whole  world  would  know  the  University  was  in  mourning.  I  got  a  good 
laugh  from  his  Pasion  Popular  pieces,  but  one  day  I  asked  why  he’d  quit  writing 
poetry.  He  gave  me  a  long,  pitiful  look.  He  took  a  deep  drag  on  his  cigarette 
and  said,  “Haven’t  you  realized  that  all  writers  are  fags  with  no  future?” 

I  hadn’t  realized  that.  I  still  haven’t. 

What  he  didn’t  forsake  was  his  way  with  the  police.  On  one  occasion  he 
wound  up  driving  the  wrong  way  in  the  fast  lane  along  the  waterfront.  We  were 
more  than  a  little  drunk  at  the  time,  but  it  was  fun.  When  the  officer  stopped 
us  and  asked  for  his  license,  Chino  reached  for  his  membership  card  in  the  bar 
association.  The  officer  said,  “I  asked  for  your  license,  young  fellow.” 

Chino  apologized,  and  from  a  glove  box  stuffed  with  two  bags  of  cocaine 
and  a  stalk  of  marijuana  he  retrieved  his  congressional  identification  card. 

The  officer  was  annoyed.  “Listen,  what  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?” 

Chino  looked  at  the  officer  as  if  the  answer  were  obvious.  For  Chino  every¬ 
thing  was  always  perfectly  clear. 

“Nothing,  boss.  I’m  just  letting  you  know  I’m  a  public  servant,  you  under¬ 
stand?  Because  in  Congress  I  serve  the  public,  right?” 

“Uh-huh  .  .  .”  The  officer  was  doing  his  best  to  follow  this  reasoning. 

“And  you,  too,  are  a  public  servant,  a  policeman  who  upholds  law  and  order 
. . .  Isn’t  that  so?” 

“Of  course  .  . .” 
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“And  since  were  both  public  servants,  I’m  sure  we’ll  meet  again.  Don’t  you 
think  so?” 

The  officer  agreed.  He  forgave  the  slipup  but  warned  us  he  was  doing  so 
for  the  last  time.  He  held  up  traffic  so  Chino  could  get  turned  around  and  on 
his  way.  The  cop  was  a  nice  guy. 

A  month  later  Chino  bought  the  aforementioned  revolver.  It  made  him 
happy.  He  had  a  full  cleaning  kit  and  several  kinds  of  bullets,  including,  as  he 
proudly  noted,  some  that  were  forbidden  by  international  treaty.  He  spent 
whole  days  polishing  and  caressing  his  weapon.  I  never  saw  him  care  for  a 
woman  the  way  he  cared  for  that  gun.  Women  he  just  fucked.  The  whole  day. 
Once  we  spent  a  weekend  at  the  beach  together  with  our  girlfriends.  Chino 
never  left  his  bedroom.  It  was  truly  incredible.  I  seemed  impotent  by  com¬ 
parison.  But  when  he  wasn’t  fucking  that  girl  he  was  fighting  with  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  never  saw  him  fight  with  his  gun.  It  was  his  true  love.  As  for  me, 
I  never  cared  for  guns.  When  I  asked  why  he  bought  one,  he  replied,  “Open 
your  eyes,  asshole.  The  day  you  least  expect  it,  everybody  will  be  killing  one 
another.  Everything’s  going  to  hell.” 

“You  mean  the  country?”  I  asked. 

“I  mean  the  whole  world,”  he  asserted. 

Whenever  he  talked  like  that,  he  always  looked  at  me  with  pity.  According 
to  him,  I  didn’t  understand  a  thing. 

In  time,  his  fortunes  rose  even  higher.  Following  Fujimori’s  reelection,  his 
boss  was  named  Vice  Minister  for  Security,  and  Chino  Pajares  began  work¬ 
ing  even  more  closely  with  the  police.  For  a  while  he  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  opening  new  police  stations.  This  at  a  time  when  his 
classmates  were  earning  three  thousand  dollars  a  month  with  private  law  firms. 
He  didn’t  make  a  third  of  that,  but  he  had  fun.  He  used  to  say  his  fondest  dream 
was  to  have  his  own  firm  someday,  make  enough  to  get  by  on,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  time  defending  the  police  (who  were  truly  underpaid)  and  victims 
of  police  brutality  (who  had  endured  true  suffering). 

What  concerned  Chino  above  all  else  was  the  training  of  police.  He  consid¬ 
ered  it  his  duty  to  make  sure  they  had  good  manners  and  behaved  themselves. 
On  one  occasion  he  walked  into  a  police  station  where  a  sergeant  and  a  cor¬ 
poral  were  taking  the  statement  of  an  alleged  rape  victim.  The  officers  began 
their  questioning  by  asking  if  the  girl  liked  to  party,  if  she  wore  miniskirts,  if 
she  danced  cheek  to  cheek,  if  she  liked  arousing  men,  if  she  liked  intimate 
medical  exams.  What  did  she  think  of  the  officers  themselves?  The  interview 
began  to  seem  more  like  a  second  rape  than  a  criminal  investigation. 

An  indignant  Chino  stormed  into  the  cops’  office,  told  the  girl  to  step  out¬ 
side,  and  confronted  the  officers  with  an  air  that  made  them  too  afraid  to 
question  his  authority. 
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“What  do  you  think?”  he  said  to  the  sergeant.  “If  I  rape  you,  is  it  your 
fault?” 

“What?” 

“You  heard  me!  Suppose  I  get  a  couple  of  agents  to  help  me  tie  you  to  the 
table  and  one  after  the  other  we  fuck  you  in  the  ass.” 

“Have  some  respect  for  me,  doctor.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  respect.  I’m  asking  you  a  question,  and  I  want  an 
answer.  Is  it  or  isn’t  it  your  fault  if  we  rape  you?” 

“  .  .  No.” 

“And  why  not?  Don’t  you  go  to  parties?  What  about  it?  Answer  me,  rat¬ 
face!” 

“Listen,  I  don’t  allow  .  .  .” 

“Yes  or  no?” 

Chino’s  effrontery  was  amazing.  Unless  he  had  the  authority  to  do  what  he 
was  doing,  he  ran  the  medium-term  risk  of  being  skinned  alive  with  a  safety 
razor.  But  the  cop  was  in  no  position  to  react  violently  to  an  official  of  indeter¬ 
minate  rank  from  the  ministry.  He  lowered  his  head  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

.  .  Yes.” 

“So  you  do  go  to  parties.  And  you  drink,  and  you  dance  cheek  to  cheek.  No 
doubt  your  hands  wander  a  bit,  too,  don’t  they?” 

“But,  doctor,  that’s  different.” 

“What’s  the  difference,  numskull?  What?  You’ve  got  a  fat  ass.  Aren’t  you 
arousing  us?  With  an  ass  like  that,  we  just  have  to  rape  you,  don’t  we?  And 
those  pants  you’re  wearing  are  pretty  tight,  mamacita.” 

The  officer  didn’t  reply,  but  he  didn’t  like  what  he  was  hearing. 

“All  right,  from  now  on  you’re  going  to  treat  young  women  with  respect, 
got  it?  What  you  need  to  find  out  is  if  they’ve  been  raped  or  not.  The  question 
of  who’s  to  blame  is  up  to  the  judge.  I  don’t  want  to  catch  you  being  stupid 
again  because,  if  I  do,  I  swear  I’ll  run  you  in  myself.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“That’s  what  I  like  to  hear.  And  get  yourself  a  uniform  that  doesn’t  make 
your  ass  stick  out,  all  right,  sonny?” 

“Sir  .  . 

“What’s  your  problem?” 

The  sergeant  stuttered  a  bit  before  speaking,  but  there  was  something  he 
needed  to  know. 

“Who  are  you?” 

It  was  a  tense  moment. 

Chino  got  so  close  to  the  man  he  was  nearly  breathing  down  his  neck. 
His  hand  was  very  close  to  the  officer’s  crotch— he  told  me  so  himself— as  if 
he  were  going  to  grab  his  nuts  like  a  couple  of  antistress  balls.  Without  being 
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touched,  the  officer  could  already  feel  the  discomfort  that  rises  all  the  way  to 
the  throat  when  the  lower  regions  are  disturbed.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  Chino 
said,  “You  don’t  want  to  know,  scumbag.  You  don’t  even  want  to  know.” 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  sergeant  and  walked  out.  He  didn’t  do  it  to 
annoy  or  humiliate  the  man.  He  did  it  so  that  in  the  future  this  cop  would 
conduct  himself  with  more  institutional  dignity. 

Chino’s  esteem  for  the  police  was  so  great  that  he  was  soon  named  Director 
of  Internal  Affairs.  It  was  as  if  he’d  become  one  of  those  plainclothes  operatives 
who  suddenly  turn  up  in  police  films.  “Internal  Affairs,”  they  announce,  and 
everyone  quakes.  Only  now  the  role  was  for  real,  and  it  belonged  to  Chino. 

At  first  he  had  trouble  getting  anyone  to  take  him  seriously  in  the  new 
job.  Not  because  he  was  a  civilian  but  because  he  was  twenty-five,  white,  and 
single.  It  made  them  suspect  he  was  queer,  and  cops  don’t  like  taking  orders 
from  queers.  They  like  being  investigated  by  queers  even  less.  However,  when 
the  rumor  got  around  that  he  owned  a  weapon  and  beat  his  girlfriend,  even  the 
generals  began  to  respect  him. 

If  he  ever  did  it  at  all,  he  didn’t  beat  his  girlfriend  for  long  (I  never  asked  if 
he  did).  One  night,  months  after  his  promotion,  Chino  offered  me  a  ride  home 
as  we  left  a  bar.  On  our  way  to  the  car  we  ran  into  his  girlfriend,  whose  name 
I  don’t  even  remember.  Chino  asked  me  to  excuse  him  a  moment.  For  the  next 
half  hour  they  yelled  at  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  While  I  stood 
aside  smoking  one  cigarette  after  another,  they  called  each  other  every  name 
they  could  think  of.  Then  we  started  walking  toward  the  car.  We’d  gone  a  few 
steps  when  Chino  remembered  a  few  things  he  hadn’t  yelled  at  her  and  went 
back  to  do  so.  This  took  another  half  hour  of  his  shouting  and  my  cigarettes. 
We  went  through  four  iterations  of  the  same  thing  before  I  emptied  the  pack 
and  decided  to  go  home  on  my  own.  I  never  saw  the  girl  again. 

To  console  himself  for  this  loss,  Chino  bought  a  dog  he  affectionately 
named  Chimbombo — faggot — and  signed  up  to  use  the  firing  range  on  Avenida 
Pardo  where  he  met  people  who  shared  his  tastes  and  enthusiasms.  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  member  of  the  Special  Operations  Force  who  fought  in  the  war  with 
Ecuador  and  once  killed  two  thieves  who  had  broken  into  his  house.  He  taught 
Chino  what  he  termed  “lesson  number  one.” 

“When  you  shoot  someone,  don’t  fire  at  random  like  some  scared  girl.  One 
shot  between  the  eyes  has  to  be  enough.  If  you  fire  too  many  times  and  your 
target  is  armed,  you’re  screwed  because  he’s  only  going  to  shoot  once.” 

When  Chino  repeated  the  lesson  to  me,  I  replied,  “You  talk  as  if  you’d 
already  killed  someone.” 

“I  never  killed  anyone,”  he  said,  “but  one  of  these  days  I  will.” 

He  got  his  chance  one  evening  when  we  were  drinking  beer  with  Bigfoot 
Roncoso.  We  hadn’t  even  had  time  to  get  very  drunk  when  the  Twin  Cuellar 
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rushed  into  the  house  screaming  that  Chino’s  car  was  being  stolen.  Chino 
didn’t  waste  a  second.  Seeing  a  chance  to  kill  someone  legally  and  in  self- 
defense,  he  ran  into  the  street,  the  rest  of  us  close  behind.  We  were  just  in 
time  to  see  the  thieves  take  off  in  the  car.  Chino  took  calm  and  careful  aim.  He 
waited  for  the  car  to  turn  the  corner  and  afford  him  a  side  shot  that  would  take 
out  the  driver.  I  wanted  to  stop  him,  but  it’s  not  prudent  to  interrupt  someone 
with  a  firearm  in  his  hand.  The  car  began  to  turn.  It  was  almost  in  his  sights 
when  an  old  woman  with  a  walker  came  around  the  corner.  Chino  shouted, 
“Out  of  the  way!  Move  it!”  but  the  little  old  lady  paid  no  heed  whatsoever.  She 
stopped  on  the  corner  for  a  breath  of  air  and  only  moved  many,  many  seconds 
later,  after  Chino’s  car  had  vanished  into  the  smudged  Lima  horizon. 

Furious,  Chino  turned  his  pistol  on  me.  It  was  a  reflex  action  as  if,  hav¬ 
ing  aimed,  he  had  to  shoot  someone.  Nothing  personal,  just  bad  luck.  He  had 
the  barrel  pointed  at  my  forehead.  I  was  terrified.  In  the  past,  as  a  party  joke, 
Chino  had  poked  the  gun  barrel  against  my  neck  just  to  scare  me  a  little.  It 
worked  because  I  remembered  Skinny  Cacho,  a  schoolmate  who  was  once  the 
butt  of  the  same  joke  and  was  inadvertently  shot.  Skinny  said  he  didn’t  feel  a 
thing.  He  went  back  to  his  dormitory  (just  to  top  things  off,  his  school  group 
was  on  a  spiritual  retreat),  but  upon  taking  his  shirt  off  to  shower,  he  saw  that 
the  back  was  drenched  in  blood.  Miraculously,  the  bullet  had  gone  through 
his  neck  without  touching  a  single  vital  organ.  Skinny  had  the  scars  on  his 
neck  and  his  whole  high-school  class  to  back  up  his  story.  All  in  all,  the  fear  of 
having  Chino  put  a  gun  to  my  throat  at  parties  never  came  close  to  the  terror  I 
felt  when  he  took  aim  at  my  head  like  someone  who  needed  to  pull  the  trigger 
just  to  feel  better. 

But  he  didn’t  shoot  me. 

He  just  said,  Shit.  Goddamn  old  woman.  And  then  he  lowered  the 
weapon. 


ONE  DAY,  in  solidarity  with  Chino  and  my  country,  I  helped  reduce  police 
corruption.  He  asked  me  himself.  It  was  part  of  a  plan  of  his  that  by  some  mir¬ 
acle  the  minister  had  approved.  Actually,  the  most  costly  kind  of  police  corrup¬ 
tion  has  to  do  with  major  contracts  for  the  acquisition  of  uniforms,  equipment, 
and  weapons.  But  the  corruption  most  visible  to  the  public  involves  traffic 
cops  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  big  contracts.  They  just  sponge  mechanical 
pencils  and  soda  pop  from  motorists  or  sell  raffle  tickets  to  give  their  transac¬ 
tions  an  appearance  of  legality. 

This  is  why  Chino  was  able  to  convince  the  minister  he  could  ease  pres¬ 
sures  to  investigate  major  contracts  by  improving  the  image  of  beat  cops.  So 
he  phoned  me,  and  two  days  later  I  was  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  Ministry  of 
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Security  to  see  Counselor  Chino  Pajares.  Next  to  me  sat  a  fat  little  man  with  a 
bald  spot  and  a  gold  ring.  Out  of  boredom  we  started  a  conversation. 

“And  what  are  you  doing  here?”  he  asked  me. 

“Well,  I’m  here  to  see  a  counselor.” 

“Really?  A  counselor,”  he  said  with  interest. 

“And  you?” 

“I  have  a  business  at  the  international  airport.  I’m  the  one  who  puts  the 
plastic  covers  on  baggage.” 

“You  are?  Then  I’ve  seen  your  equipment  and  your  covers.” 

“Of  course,  doctor,”  he  said.  I  was  wearing  a  tie,  and  that  made  me  a  doctor. 
“I’m  trying  to  get  Customs  to  make  plastic  covers  compulsory.” 

He  watched  me  as  if  expecting  to  be  congratulated  or,  like  a  kindergarten 
pupil,  to  be  rewarded  with  a  small  smile. 

“And  why  should  they  be  compulsory?”  I  asked. 

“Because  then  we’d  make  a  lot  of  money— that’s  why,  doctor!  That  is,  if  you 
could  use  your  influence  with  the  counselor,  we  could  split  the  profits.” 

He  gave  me  his  card,  but  before  we  could  work  out  a  deal,  Chino  called  me 
into  his  office.  He  served  me  a  whiskey.  We  sat  down,  and  I  told  him  about  the 
entrepreneur  with  the  baggage  covers.  He  laughed. 

“That  guy  won’t  get  anywhere.  If  covers  were  compulsory,  we’d  put  them 
on  ourselves.  He’ll  be  better  off  if  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  him.” 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  how  the  anticorruption  plan  worked.  He  set 
goals,  sketched  graphics,  and  showed  me  statistics.  I  felt  obliged  to  be  candid. 

Chino,  I  don’t  understand.  Around  here  everybody’s  corrupt,  and  so  are 
you.  Since  when  were  you  worried  about  police  corruption?” 

You  dont  get  it,  brother.  It’s  one  thing  to  try  to  make  a  living,  and  some¬ 
thing  altogether  different  to  besmirch  the  institution.  The  honor  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  must  be  upheld.” 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  resonant  with  respect  and  solemnity.  Chino  surprised 
me  more  every  day. 

“And  why  can’t  that  institution  be  besmirched?  Aren’t  all  the  others  .  .  .” 

“The  Police  aren’t  like  the  others.  Haven’t  you  seen  their  motto?  ‘Our  shield 
is  honor.’” 

I  had  no  answer  to  that.  Chino  kept  talking,  now  about  my  job.  He  asked  if 
I  had  a  license.  I  didn’t.  He  asked  if  I’d  ever  driven  a  car  before.  I  had  and  badly. 
He  asked  if  I  was  interested  in  earning  extra  income.  I  was.  He  smiled.  He  of- 
feied  me  more  to  drink  and  asked  if  I  wouldn’t  mind  pouring  a  little  alcohol  on 
my  clothes.  I  needed  to  smell  bad,  he  explained. 

That  same  afternoon  I  left  the  ministry  behind  the  wheel  of  a  yellow 
sports  car  that  had  been  seized  from  a  drug  trafficker.  The  vehicle  was  well 
equipped  with  a  sound  system,  air-conditioning,  and  a  minicamera  mounted  in 
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the  passenger  door  and  pointed  at  my  window.  My  instructions  were  to  break 
every  traffic  law  in  the  book  and  get  myself  stopped.  That  was  it.  When  the  cop 
asked  for  a  bribe,  the  camera  would  transmit  live  sound  and  video  straight  to  a 
prosecutor  posted  in  a  van  following  my  sports  car.  Chino  and  two  plainclothes 
officers  would  also  be  in  the  van — drinking  whiskey,  as  Chino  explained  it 
to  me — ready  to  leap  out  and  arrest  the  cop  on  charges  of  corruption.  If  the 
experiment  worked,  the  tapes  would  be  made  available  for  television  news 
reports  aimed  at  discouraging  police  misconduct.  And  all  thanks  to  me. 

The  first  part  of  the  job  was  easy.  I’m  such  a  bad  driver  that  I  went  the 
wrong  way  on  the  first  street  I  entered.  On  the  second — the  one  that  goes  by 
the  Clinica  Ricardo  Palma — I  got  in  the  way  of  two  ambulances,  and  on  the 
third  I  ran  a  red  light.  There,  at  last,  lurking  behind  a  wall,  was  a  cop  on  the 
prowl  for  reckless  drivers.  He  did  his  duty  and  stopped  me. 

“Good  afternoon.  Your  license,  please.” 

“I  don’t  have  one,  sir.” 

The  gravity  of  the  situation,  its  tragic  dimensions,  seemed  to  worry  the 
officer. 

“But  you  ran  a  red  light.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did.” 

“And  your  registration?” 

“I  don’t  have  it  on  me  right  now,  officer.” 

Bad.  Bad.  Bad. 

“Uh-oh,  you  smell  of  liquor,  too,  don’t  you?” 

“That’s  right.  I’ve  been  drinking.” 

He  smiled  with  satisfaction. 

“I’ll  have  to  give  you  a  ticket.” 

“Go  ahead.” 

“I  have  no  choice.” 

“I  understand.” 

For  four  and  a  half  minutes  he  didn’t  say  a  word.  Then  he  said,  “This  is 
going  to  cost  you  two  hundred  soles.” 

“I  expect  it  will.” 

“Uh,  I  see  you’re  rolling  in  money.” 

“No,  sir.  The  fact  is  I  don’t  have  two  hundred  soles.” 

“I  don’t  mean  you  any  harm.” 

“Of  course  not.  I  understand.” 

“What’s  more,  the  place  where  you  have  to  pay  is  way  out  in  El  Agustino. 
You  can’t  possibly  be  headed  out  there.” 

“I  didn’t  know  fines  had  to  be  paid  in  El  Agustino.” 

“It’s  a  new  provision.” 

“What  do  you  know.” 
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He  meditated  for  another  two  or  three  minutes.  I  thought  about  Chino 
laughing  it  up  with  a  whiskey  in  his  hand.  I  was  getting  bored.  I  said,  “How 
can  we  straighten  this  out?” 

“That’s  up  to  you.  I  mean  you  no  harm.” 

“Thank  you.” 

He  placed  his  traffic  manual  next  to  me  on  the  window  ledge.  It  was  open 
just  enough  for  me  to  slip  a  bill  between  the  pages,  but  he  asked  nothing  wor¬ 
thy  of  prosecutorial  intervention. 

“You  committed  a  very  serious  violation.  It  says  so  right  here  in  the  section 
on  traffic  lights.” 

“Yes,  I  see  that.” 

He  made  sure  I  saw  it  clearly. 

“And  here’s  the  part  on  intoxicants.  I’m  not  going  to  breath-test  you.  No 
offense,  but  some  things  are  pretty  obvious,  aren’t  they?  Just  between  us,  I 
mean.” 

I  didn’t  say  a  thing.  He  finally  stepped  away  from  the  car  and  walked 
around  a  bit  while  whistling  a  popular  song.  When  he  saw  I  wasn’t  moving,  he 
approached,  “Well,  you  look  like  a  nice  kid.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“A  gentleman  from  head  to  toe.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“I’m  going  to  trust  you.  You  can  go  now,  but  if  you’re  kind  enough  to  stop 
by.  I’ll  be  here  until  eight  this  evening.” 

He  stopped  traffic  to  help  me  get  on  my  way. 

We  tried  many  more  officers,  with  similar  results. 

The  failure  of  his  anticorruption  campaign  left  Chino  seriously  down  in 
the  dumps,  and  he  began  putting  all  sorts  of  nasty  junk  into  his  body.  He  got  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  my  house  with  a  six-pack  of  beer.  He’d  sit  down,  put  a 
bag  of  coke  on  the  table,  and  take  his  pistol  out  from  under  his  belt.  I  regularly 
had  to  remind  him  I  was  living  with  my  mother,  and  it  was  better  if  she  didn’t 
see  such  things.  He’d  stow  the  coke,  but  the  weapon  stayed  put  because  he  had 
a  license  that  made  it  perfectly  legal. 

When  his  dog,  Chimbombo,  died,  he  dropped  out  of  sight  for  a  while.  I 
think  he  took  it  very  hard.  He  had  the  same  love  for  his  dog  as  he  had  for  his 
revolver.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  got  fired  from  the  ministry  for  making  a 
nuisance  of  himself  and  because  they  suspected  he  was  gay.  I  thought  it  would 
kill  him,  but  following  an  absence  of  several  months,  he  showed  up  at  my 
house  one  night  in  a  very  good  mood. 

Tomorrow  I  m  going  north  for  the  weekend  to  see  my  old  man  in  Tumbes. 
The  Twin  is  going  with  me.  Do  you  want  to  come?” 

We  left  the  following  day. 
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It  never  occurred  to  me  that  someone  such  as  Chino  had  a  father.  Though 
I  was  curious,  there  was  no  mention  of  him  during  the  150  miles  to  Tumbes. 
While  not  talking  about  his  father,  we  shot  at  pelicans  on  the  beaches  along  the 
way.  We  smoked  and  got  high  on  the  Twin’s  stash. 

The  Twin  was  a  real  animal.  He  was  an  amateur  sharpshooter  who  was 
into  drugs  he  designed  himself.  As  well  as  all  the  others.  He  liked  to  call  phar¬ 
macies  and  order  injectable  vials  of  a  cat  tranquilizer  called  Ketalar.  He’d  pour 
it  into  a  cup  and  microwave  to  it  to  boil  off  the  liquid  and  leave  a  residue  of 
crystals  for  the  Twin  to  scrape  up  with  a  credit  card  and  snort.  It  was  no  big 
deal,  but  it  pleased  the  Twin  to  be  able  to  order  drugs  from  a  pharmacy.  This 
country’s  making  real  progress,  he  liked  to  say. 

On  the  trip  to  Tumbes  we  had  only  one  brush  with  the  police.  They  were 
doing  routine  traffic  checks,  and,  as  was  his  wont,  Chino  was  driving  about 
five  hundred  miles  an  hour.  He  jammed  on  the  brakes  as  the  vehicle  fell  forc¬ 
ibly  into  line.  Once  it  stopped,  he  climbed  into  the  back  seat.  When  an  officer 
came  to  look  in  the  window,  Chino  said  the  driver  had  gotten  out  of  the  car 
and  run  off.  No,  we  don’t  know  where  he  went.  No,  we  can’t  move  the  car  be¬ 
cause  we’re  all  drunk.  It  would  be  illegal.  The  officer  moved  the  car  to  one  side 
of  the  road  and  left  us  there.  And  that’s  where  we  stayed  for  the  three  hours 
until  the  traffic  check  ended.  The  incident  occurred  in  Huanchaco,  but  that 
was  all  right  because  incidents  are  always  occurring  in  Huanchaco. 

The  problem  was  that  when  we  got  to  the  father’s  house,  it  was  already 
nighttime.  The  elder  Chino  Pajares  had  a  girlfriend  with  dark  skin  and  a  huge 
ass.  He  greeted  us  all  in  the  same  way — not  as  if  we  were  all  his  sons,  but  as  if 
none  of  us  were.  He  said  nothing  while  we  ate,  then  he  left  to  spend  the  night 
in  Ecuador  on  business. 


BEGINNING  HERE,  I’ll  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me  or  as  I  figured  it 
out  for  myself.  Once  they  were  in  Ecuador,  around  midnight,  the  girlfriend 
with  the  big  ass  tells  the  father  he  ought  to  spend  time  with  his  son,  that  he 
never  sees  him,  that  Chino  is  a  good  kid,  that  they  should  have  a  talk  about  the 
troubles  between  them.  Or  not  have  a  talk,  but  at  least  spend  time  together. 
The  father  drags  his  feet  for  a  while  but  finally  gives  in.  He  pats  her  huge  ass, 
kisses  her,  and  turns  around. 

They  get  back  to  the  border,  cross  the  bridge  over  the  stench  of  the  dry 
riverbed,  and  head  for  home.  Halfway  there  a  passenger  van  starts  honking 
at  them  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Since  the  street  is  so  narrow,  the  father  doesn’t 
move  over.  The  driver  of  the  van — or  combi  as  the  locals  call  it — gets  angry. 
The  father  yells  back,  and  his  girlfriend  begs  him  to  calm  down.  The  van  tries 
to  get  around  them  and  forces  them  off  the  road.  The  father  feels  the  scrape 
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of  metal  on  metal  and  gives  the  steering  wheel  a  violent  tug.  The  vehicles 
jockey  for  position  and  collide.  The  damage  is  minor,  but  the  drivers  get  out 
to  inspect.  The  father  is  indignant.  He  claims  he  was  hit  from  behind,  so  it’s 
the  van’s  fault.  The  driver  of  the  van  tells  him  to  go  to  hell.  As  they’re  about  to 
come  to  blows,  a  patrolman  appears. 

The  patrolman  speaks  to  one  party  first  and  then  the  other.  The  father  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  him  money,  then  sees  the  van  driver  offering  the  patrolman  cash 
in  small  bills.  The  father  gets  very  angry,  starts  shouting,  has  a  heart  attack,  and 
dies  on  the  spot,  right  in  the  road.  He  suffers  no  death  throes,  he  just  dies. 

As  a  result,  the  officer  leaves  the  scene  and  so  does  the  van.  The  girlfriend 
is  left  to  await  the  dawn  with  the  corpse  and  her  huge  ass. 

The  body  gets  to  the  house  around  four,  already  cold,  rather  stiff,  and  with 
its  eyes  open.  Before  telling  us  what  happened,  the  girlfriend  bursts  into  tears 
and  vomits.  Chino,  who  knows  about  these  things,  neither  cries  nor  vomits. 
He  says  we  need  a  coroner’s  report  and  a  death  certificate  to  file  charges  on 
that  fucking  cop  who  doesn’t  know  who  he’s  messing  around  with.  The  Twin 
prepares  a  mixture  of  diazepam  and  Ketalar  for  the  girlfriend.  Then  we  try  put¬ 
ting  the  father  in  the  trunk  of  Chino’s  car,  but  he  said  we’d  be  better  off  sitting 
him  up  in  the  backseat  and  having  the  Twin  hold  him  upright.  We  set  out  in 
search  of  a  hospital. 

Chino  now  drives  as  if  he’s  at  the  controls  of  a  spaceship.  You  can’t  even 
see  the  trees  at  the  side  of  the  road,  though  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  trees  in 
Tumbes,  where  I’ve  never  seen  anything  but  petty  bureaucrats  and  whores.  The 
point  is  that  we’re  going  so  fast  a  police  siren  orders  us  to  stop.  Chino  obeys. 
He  slows  down.  He  kills  the  motor.  He  lights  a  cigarette  and  waits.  We  all  wait. 
The  father  waits  with  his  eyes  open  and  doesn’t  smoke.  The  officer  gets  out  of 
the  patrol  car  and  walks  toward  us.  In  a  very  low  voice  the  Twin  says,  “What 
are  you  doing,  Chino?” 

“I  was  pulled  over.  I  stopped.” 

Chino  is  in  a  vile  mood.  He  dislikes  being  pulled  over.  The  Twin  speaks 
very  slowly  now  as  if  talking  to  a  five-year-old. 

“Chino,  wake  up.  There’s  a  bag  of  marijuana  in  this  car  plus  a  couple  of 
crack  rocks,  all  kinds  of  pills,  three  firearms,  and  a  corpse.  Please.  Step  on  the 
gas  right  now.” 

Chino  doesn’t  say  a  word.  No  one  says  a  word,  the  father  least  of  all.  The 
officer  approaches  the  car  from  the  rear.  He’s  barely  an  arm’s  length  away.  He 
starts  speaking  to  us.  But  the  patrol  car’s  idling  engine  drowns  out  his  voice. 
The  officer  walks  away,  growing  smaller  in  the  mirror.  And  the  father  doesn’t 
say  a  word;  he  doesn’t  yell  at  anybody. 

There  ensues  a  high-speed  chase  worthy  of  a  gringo  movie  but  set  in  the 
streets  of  a  Peruvian  soap  opera.  We  crash  into  trash  cans,  knock  over  a  kiosk, 
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and  hit  a  dog,  I  think.  The  patrol  cars  behind  us  are  in  hot  pursuit.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  several  patrol  cars,  but  I  can’t  be  sure  because  my  eyes  are  closed. 
Actually,  I’m  not  so  sure  about  the  car  chase  either.  There  aren’t  that  many 
patrol  cars  in  Tumbes.  But  I  am  frightened.  One  of  the  patrol  cars  cuts  us  off. 
Now  we  must  either  stop  or  kill  him. 

We  prefer  to  stop. 

The  enraged  officer  leaps  from  his  car.  He  yells  something  we  don’t  hear. 
Chino  wants  to  do  something,  but  he  doesn’t  know  what.  The  Twin  is  crying. 
That’s  right.  Crying.  But  he  doesn’t  vomit.  The  officer  comes  closer.  He  peers 
in  our  window. 

“All  right,  pal,  what  gives?”  he  says  to  Chino.  “Are  you  drunk  or  what  the 
fuck  is  your  problem?” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Chino  is  at  a  loss  for  words. 

“Look,  boss,  we’re  trying  to  get  my  old  man  to  the  hospital,  and  we’re  in  a 
big  hurry.” 

The  officer  looks  at  me,  he  looks  at  the  Twin  Cuellar,  and  only  then  do  his 
eyes  focus  on  the  father  slumped  rigidly  against  the  window.  He  looks  at  him 
hard  for  a  long  time,  at  least  it  seems  to  me  like  a  long  time.  At  last  he  says, 
“You’re  right.  The  gentleman  does  look  a  little  pale.” 

“Right,”  Chino  says. 

“Let’s  go,”  I  say. 

The  Twin  embraces  the  cadaver.  His  lips  and  eyes  start  to  tremble.  He 
caresses  the  cold  face  of  the  father  with  his  cheek  that  is  wet  with  tears.  He 
says,  “All  of  a  sudden  he  turned  pale,  then  he  fainted.” 

We  all  did  our  best  to  cry. 

“No  problem,”  the  officer  says.  “If  it’s  an  emergency,  carry  on.  We’ll  escort 
you  to  the  hospital.” 

And  so  we  reached  the  hospital  under  police  escort,  and  the  patrol  cars 
were  gone  before  we  could  get  the  father  up  the  steps  to  the  entrance.  The 
Twin  clung  to  the  cadaver  and  didn’t  stop  crying  the  whole  way. 

In  the  morning,  while  awaiting  the  required  paperwork,  I  mentioned  to 
Chino  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  Spain.  To  live.  Chino  took  a  deep  breath  and 
closed  his  eyes,  reveling  in  the  first  rays  of  morning  sunshine. 

“Spain,”  he  sighed.  “I’d  liked  to  have  lived  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  I  don’t  know  on  which  side,  though.  Either  one.  It  must  have  been  a  hell 
of  a  time.” 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Lima. 

I  never  saw  him  again.  □ 
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TONO  ANGULO  DANERI 


Aicuna  Is  Not 

an  Albino  Town 


PHOTOGRAPHS  By  PAOLA  DE  GRENET 


Every  so  often  someone  shows  up  in  Aicuna  asking  about  “the  mysterious 
albino  town.”  The  curious  or  nosy  make  a  twenty-hour  bus  ride  from  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  to  the  almost  secret  hamlet  in  La  Rioja  Province  of  Argentina. 

It’s  Monday  morning,  and  someone  has  just  arrived. 

The  photographer  Paola  de  Grenet  and  I  are  having  breakfast  at  La  Casa 
guesthouse — the  only  accommodation  that  exists  in  Aicuna — when  a  taxi 
parks  in  front  of  the  yard.  A  man  in  his  thirties  emerges,  with  neatly  parted 
hair,  designer  eyeglasses,  and  a  leather  briefcase. 

Up  until  October  of  2005 — barely  more  than  a  year  ago — La  Casa  was  just 
a  family  ranch  owned  by  the  Ormenos,  so  the  entrance  doesn’t  lead  to  a  lobby 
but  directly  into  the  dining  room.  There,  besides  the  photographer  and  me,  sits 
Dona  Josefa,  the  Ormeno  widow  and  an  owner  of  the  guesthouse. 

“Good  morning,”  says  the  man  in  Spanish  as  he  comes  through  the  door, 
with  an  obvious  foreign  accent.  “Do  you  serve  breakfast  here?” 

“Yes,”  replies  Dona  Josefa.  “Come  in,  have  a  seat.” 

Dona  Josefa’s  invitation  comes  off  as  laconic.  If  Paola  and  I  didn’t  already 
know  her  a  bit,  we  would  have  said  that  this  grandmother  was  distrustful  of 
strangers.  The  first  impression  she  gives  is  that  something — a  memory,  a  loss, 
a  trial — has  hardened  her  countenance.  Or  that  she’s  in  a  bad  mood.  Or  both 
at  the  same  time. 

“What  is  there  for  breakfast?”  asks  the  foreigner,  smiling,  trying  to  make 
friends. 

“The  regular,”  says  the  woman,  “coffee,  milk,  bread,  butter,  cheese.” 
“Anything  else?” 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  me  what  you  want  and  I’ll  let  you  know  if  I  can  make 
it  for  you.” 

Tamara  (opposite),  a  descendent  of  the  Ormeno  family,  lives  in  Pagancillo,  a  tiny  village  just  a  few  miles  from 
Aicuna.  At  nine  years  of  age,  she  already  has  undergone  two  eye  operations.  Doctors  advised  her  parents  to  paint 
her  school  desk  black  to  protect  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
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Paola  and  I  keep  quiet.  She  busies  herself  by  flipping  through  a  book  on 
the  table.  I  busy  myself  by  watching  her. 

“Bacon  and  eggs,  maybe?” 

“Okay,  bacon  and  eggs,”  repeats  Dona  Josefa,  disappearing  into  the 
kitchen. 

The  young  man  sits  down  with  us.  His  name  is  Benedict  Mander.  He’s  Brit¬ 
ish,  a  journalist  for  the  Financial  Times  of  London.  We  ask  him  what  brings  him 
to  Aicuna.  This  is  a  place,  we  remind  him,  that’s  not  on  the  way  to  anything 
and  where  no  one  just  ends  up. 

Benedict  Mander  smiles  at  our  question. 

The  truth  is,  to  get  to  Aicuna  you  have  to  want  to  get  there,  fervently  and 
with  great  effort.  It’s  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  capital  of  La  Rioja, 
and  six  miles  from  the  closest  road — which  is  more  of  a  pebble-strewn  path 
than  an  actual  road.  Aicuna  doesn’t  appear  on  most  maps.  Some  of  Aicuna’s 
inhabitants  say  it’s  an  almost  forgotten  town  at  the  end  of  the  world,  farther 
from  Buenos  Aires,  geographically  and  culturally,  than  the  Andean  hamlets  in 
Bolivia  and  Chile. 

“I  guess  I’m  here  for  the  same  reason  you  are,”  he  says  in  English,  nodding 
his  head  toward  Paola’s  book,  Anthropologies  of  Art. 

Mander  is  about  to  start  laughing.  It’s  obvious  that  all  three  of  us  have 
come  for  the  same  reason,  drawn  by  the  story  of  “Aicuna,  the  mysterious  al¬ 
bino  town.” 

But  Paola  does  not  seem  interested  in  making  alliances.  Her  face  grows 
serious,  her  eyebrows  drawn  together. 

‘How  long  are  you  planning  on  staying?”  she  cross-examines  suddenly,  also 
in  English. 

“Just  today,”  he  says.  “I  asked  the  taxi  driver  to  come  pick  me  up  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

“Then  you  won’t  be  able  to  get  anything,”  she  says.  “I  mean,  it  would  be 
best,  for  all  of  us,  if  you  don’t  even  try.” 

The  Financial  Times  correspondent  is  shocked,  agog. 

“The  people  in  this  town  don’t  like  to  talk  about  that  subject,”  she  explains. 
“We’ve  been  here  for  two  days  and  we  still  don’t  know  if  we’ll  be  able  to  speak 
openly  with  anyone.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  Dona  Josefa  comes  back  carrying  a  tray  with  milk, 
coffee,  bread,  butter,  and  two  fried  eggs  with  bacon.  Mander  thanks  her,  dips 
a  piece  of  bread  into  the  egg  yolk  and  takes  his  first  bite. 

For  a  little  while,  Mander,  Paola,  and  I  continue  chatting  in  English,  on  all 
sorts  of  topics:  how  long  we’ve  been  in  Argentina,  how  old  we  are,  whether  we 
have  kids.  When  Dona  Josefa  returns  to  the  table,  we  switch  to  Spanish. 

It  is  she  who  asks  Mander  directly:  “What  is  it  that  brings  you  here?” 
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Dona josefa 


A  study  by  John  Hopkins  University  estimates  that  there  is  one  albino  for  every 
seventeen  thousand  people  in  the  world.  In  Aicuna,  according  to  Julio  Cesar 
Ormeno,  the  head  of  the  Vital  Records  Office,  there  live  about  three  hundred 
people.  At  its  most  populous,  he  says,  there  have  been  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  town  is  so  small  that  every  inhabitant— including  the  newborns,  the  el¬ 
derly,  and  the  church  minister — could  fit  into  a  movie  theater. 

Of  that  total,  the  head  of  the  Vital  Records  Office  has  taken  census  of  four 
albinos,  all  men — three  that  currently  live  in  Aicuna  and  one  who  moved  to 
another  town  two  hours  away.  But  his  archives  also  say  something  more:  since 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  forty-six  albino  births  have  been  registered 
in  Aicuna  alone. 

According  to  the  math,  the  rate  of  albinism  in  Aicuna  isn’t  one  in  every 
seventeen  thousand  people  but  rather  one  in  every  ninety.  Or  as  Dr.  Eduardo 
Castilla,  the  author  of  “Aicuna:  A  Study  of  the  Population’s  Genetic  Structure,” 
maintains:  albinism  is  almost  two  hundred  times  more  likely  to  occur  in  Ai¬ 
cuna  than  anywhere  else  on  the  planet. 

Despite  the  proof  if  its  prevalence,  there  is  some  kind  of  unanimous  cen¬ 
sorship  exerted  over  the  discussion  of  albinism  in  Aicuna.  The  world  albino  is 
rarely  spoken  aloud — as  if  it  were  a  taboo,  one  of  those  dark  family  secrets  that 
can  be  ignored  if  no  one  speaks  of  it. 

But  Benedict  Mander  doesn’t  share  that  code  of  silence.  So  he  ends  up 
confessing,  not  without  a  certain  cautiousness,  what  has  brought  him  here. 

“I  came,”  he  says  quietly,  “to  meet  the  albinos  of  Aicuna.” 

As  if  she  has  been  waiting  for  this  moment,  Dona  Josefa  gets  up  from  her 
chair  and  goes  to  look  for  the  guestbook. 

“Here,  read,”  she  says  to  Mander,  handing  him  the  book,  which  is  open  to 
the  middle. 

It  is  the  same  message  that  she  had  made  us  read— the  one  by  Carlo  Brero, 
a  nearly  eighty-year-old  Italian  who,  on  September  28,  2006,  bade  his  farewell 
to  La  Casa  with  these  words,  in  Spanish:  “I  came  to  this  town  to  find  albino 
genes  and  I  found  the  happiness  of  my  youth.”  Mr.  Brero’s  farewell  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  trembling  hand  but  with  unwavering  care,  takes  up  the  entire  page.  Be¬ 
fore  signing  it,  he  added:  “I  feel  personally  content  and  I  think  that  it’s  because 
of  the  way  of  life  here:  happy  children,  simple,  tranquil,  and  affable  people. 
Love  is  found  here  amid  an  everyday  landscape.” 

When  Mander  finishes  reading,  Dona  Josefa  stares  into  his  eyes,  as  if  ques¬ 
tioning  him  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  her  point  across.  Her  gaze  says, 
“You  see,  Aicuna  is  much  more  than  an  albino  town.” 

Paola  and  I  watch  the  scene  with  interest  and  repeat  the  bad  news:  that 
we  haven’t  even  seen  a  single  albino  since  we  arrived.  What’s  more,  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  we’d  be  able  to  see  one  in  the  next  few  days. 
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We  had  already  been  warned  along  the  way — the  people  in  this  town  tend 
to  be  unsociable  by  nature,  though  if  they  feel  comfortable  with  visitors  they 
can  also  be  very  friendly,  welcoming,  and  generous.  But  it  makes  them  ex¬ 
tremely  uncomfortable  when  someone  comes  looking  for  albinos  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a  freak  show.  Some  of  them  openly  admit  that  the  presence  of 
journalists  bothers  them. 

Ever  since  a  Buenos  Aires  magazine  called  7  Dias  published  a  feature  story 
on  Aicuna’s  albinos  in  the  early  eighties,  the  town’s  inhabitants  have  been 
wary  of  the  press.  The  story’s  effect  was  immediate  and,  for  them,  unwelcome. 
People  began  to  arrive  hoping  to  meet  albinos.  They  wanted  to  see  them,  pho¬ 
tograph  them,  find  out  what  they  were  like  and  how  they  looked,  to  discover 
what  daily  life  was  like  in  the  town  they  imagined — one  filled  almost  entirely 
by  people  with  white  hair  and  translucent  skin. 

Aicuna  was  unaware  of  its  peculiarity  until  the  gaze  of  the  outside  world 
revealed  it.  As  in  Mary  Shelley’s  Frankenstein,  the  world  pointed  its  finger,  and 
suddenly  it  was  as  if  the  whole  town  were  monstrous  and  all  its  inhabitants 
both  grotesque  and  yet  somehow  beguiling  at  the  same  time.  Ever  since  then 
the  town  has  been  protective  of  the  albinos  who  live  there  and  evasive,  even 
surly,  toward  outsiders 

“One  day  a  photographer  came  who  wanted  to  take  our  picture,”  Lucio 
Ormeno,  one  of  the  three  albinos  living  in  Aicuna,  will  tell  me  a  few  days 
from  now. 

When  he  speaks,  Lucio  Ormeno  never  refers  to  himself  in  the  first-person 
singular.  Instead  he  prefers  to  use  we  to  talk  about  himself,  even  for  such  sim¬ 
ple  matters  as  we  woke  up  or  we  had  a  business  or  we  bought  a  motorcycle.  It 
is  a  strange  way  of  speaking,  which  is  in  no  way  a  shared  trait  among  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Aicuna.  It  is  he,  and  only  he.  It’s  as  if  excessive  modesty— or  excessive 
something — has  hindered  him  from  expressing  his  individuality,  even  as  the 
world  regards  him  as  so  singular. 

“We  paid  him  no  mind,”  Lucio  Ormeno  will  continue,  in  his  lonely  plural. 
“He  asked  us  questions,  he  pleaded,  he  begged.  He  was  desperate,  but  he  went 
back  to  where  he  had  come  from  without  a  single  photo.  We  wouldn’t  even 
pose  for  his  camera  when  he  offered  us  money.” 

Lucio  Ormeno  will  be  the  first  person  with  that  rare  genetic  condition 
called  hypomelanism  with  whom  I  speak  in  Aicuna.  But  it  will  be  a  few  more 
days  before  we  do.  Now,  Benedict  Mander,  Paola,  and  I  ask  ourselves  if  we  had 
done  the  right  thing  in  coming  here.  To  the  so-called  town  of  the  albinos. 

After  her  first  encounter  with  Mander,  Dona  Josefa  has  gone  back  to  being 
the  sweet,  charming  hostess  that  we  have  been  enjoying— and  will  continue 
to  enjoy— during  our  stay  in  Aicuna.  She  offers  us  more  coffee,  asks  if  we  need 
anything,  and  announces  what  she  is  making  for  lunch  that  afternoon:  breaded 
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steak  filets.  She  also  says  that  when  her  son  Dante  comes  back,  he  will  surely 
find  some  way  to  help  us.  And  he  should  be  on  his  way  now,  she  adds,  since  he 
only  went  to  check  on  the  watering  of  his  orchard  of  walnut  trees. 

Dante  Ormeno  runs  La  Casa  with  his  mother.  He  is  a  robust  man  in  his 
forties,  no  taller  than  five  foot  six  but  with  a  woodcutter’s  back  and  arms  that 
make  him  seem  larger.  His  face  is  red  from  summer  sun  and  covered  by  a  thick 
beard  and  unruly  bangs,  which  he  tries  to  comb  to  one  side  but  which  keep 
falling  over  his  forehead.  One  of  Dante  Ormeno’s  characteristic  gestures  is  this 
attempt  to  keep  his  hair  in  place.  He  does  it  often,  and  without  the  least  bit  of 
vanity,  but  it  is  hopeless. 

He  is  also  a  quiet  man.  Argentineans  are  renowned  as  consummate  conver¬ 
sationalists,  or  less  generously  as  know-it-all  chatterboxes,  but  Dante  Ormeno 
is  quite  the  opposite.  It  is  highly  unlikely,  unless  you  are  a  close  friend,  that 
he  will  be  the  one  to  start  a  conversation.  With  someone  like  Dante  Ormeno 
you  have  to  make  the  first  move.  But,  contrary  to  appearances,  he  will  always 
comply. 

Benedict  Mander  sums  up  his  story  for  Dante  Ormeno,  saying  that  this 
afternoon  a  taxi  is  coming  to  pick  him  up,  so  he  has  little  time,  and  will  Dante 
show  him  around  the  town. 

And  against  expectations,  Dante  Ormeno  complies. 

They  agree  that  Mander  will  see  Aicuna  from  the  passenger  seat  of  a 
pickup.  After  midday,  we  will  meet  back  up  here  for  lunch.  Then,  Benedict 
Mander  will  leave  Aicuna;  as  Lucio  Ormeno  would  say,  he’ll  “go  back  where 
he  came  from.” 

In  Aicuna  it  seems  as  if  everyone’s  last  name  is  Ormeno. 

The  head  of  the  Vital  Records  Office,  in  charge  of  keeping  track  of  the 
births,  marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths  in  the  town,  who  gave  us  statistics  on  Ai- 
cuna’s  population  is  named  Julio  Cesar  Ormeno.  The  president  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Center,  responsible  for,  among  other  things,  distributing  the  scarce  water 
for  the  crops,  is  Marino  Ormeno.  The  secular  minister  who  also  acts  as  priest — 
because  Aicuna’s  only  church  doesn’t  have  one— who  celebrates  the  Sunday 
masses,  gives  Communion,  baptizes,  and  hears  confession  for  the  devout  is 
Don  Alberto  Ormeno.  The  nurse  who  serves  as  a  doctor  and  runs  the  Primary 
Care  Center — a  spotless  first-aid  post  that  transforms  into  a  hospital  when  need 
t>e  is  Mrs.  Irma  Oliva  de  Ormeno.  The  owners  of  La  Casa  guesthouse  are  Dona 
Josefa,  the  widow  of  an  Ormeno,  and  her  four  children,  including  the  manager, 
Dante  Ormeno.  The  best  student  in  the  only  school  is  Julian  Ormeno.  The  only 
taxi  driver,  Juan  Edgar  Ormeno.  And  the  four  living  albinos  born  in  Aicuna  are 

also  Ormenos:  brothers  Lucio  and  Elio  Ormeno,  and  another  pair  of  brothers _ 

not  directly  related  to  the  first— Toto  and  Lucas  Emilio  Ormeno. 
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iarino  Ormeno  [top]  Don  Beto  Ormeno  [middle]  Adriana  and  Elizabeth  Ormeno  [bottom] 


Lucio  Ormeno  is  the  manager  of  Aicuna’s  telephone  booth.  People  in 
Aicuna  don’t  have  personal  phones,  so  they  give  and  receive  calls  in  Lucio 
Ormeno’s  booth. 

Every  time  the  telephone/fax  machine  in  his  small  office  rings,  he  picks  up 
the  receiver,  waits  a  few  seconds  for  the  call  to  go  through,  and,  sitting  with 
his  back  very  straight  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  some  vague  point  beyond  his  dark 
glasses,  calls  out,  with  the  booming  voice  of  a  radio  announcer:  “Bo-ooth!” 

It’s  almost  always  someone  he  knows.  In  a  town  of  three  hundred  souls 
that’s  not  much  to  brag  about,  but  Lucio  Ormeno  can  also  claim  to  have  memo¬ 
rized  a  few  dozen  phone  numbers.  Sometimes,  since  his  phone  has  a  little 
screen  for  caller  ID,  he  even  pleasantly  surprises  the  callers  by  addressing 
them  directly  by  their  last  names. 

“Hello,  Carrizo,”  he  now  greets  someone  calling  from  a  nearby  town. 

It’s  almost  seven  in  the  evening,  but  the  streets  are  still  lit  by  the  summer 

sun. 

Lucio  Ormeno’s  telephone  booth,  which  is  to  say  his  entire  office,  must  be 
about  sixty-five  square  feet.  There,  apart  from  a  cubicle  where  customers  can 
have  private  conversations,  is  a  wooden  desk  and  a  bookshelf  that  holds  tele¬ 
phone  books  and  notebooks  in  which  he  has  written  down  certain  numbers 
and  emergency  addresses.  The  only  decorations  on  the  walls  are  an  enormous 
golden  clock  and  a  string  of  small  lights  that  he  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Lucio  Ormeno  works  from  eight  thirty  to  noon,  and  from  six  thirty  to  nine 
in  the  evening.  That  is,  of  course,  when  there  is  no  interference  on  the  line, 
because  in  that  case,  he  says,  his  office  remains  closed  until  the  problem  has 
been  resolved.  He  only  takes  care  of  the  simpler  breakdowns,  such  as  replacing 
worn-out  wires  and  connections.  He  doesn’t  receive  a  salary  for  this  full-time 
job,  just  20  percent  of  the  price  of  each  call  made  from  Aicuna.  The  calls  he 
answers  for  his  neighbors  are  free. 

Just  like  his  brother,  Elio,  Lucio  Ormeno  is  albino,  but  this  is  one  thing  he 
is  unwilling  to  discuss.  He  tells  me  that  he  studied  until  seventh  grade,  when 
the  towns  school  went  only  that  far.  Now  he  is  thirty-nine  and  he  feels  a  bit 
too  old  to  sit  at  a  desk  next  to  young  boys. 

In  spite  of  his  age,  Lucio  Ormeno  has  a  boyish  look  and  smile.  His  face 
is  very  round  and  red,  with  the  tiny  eruptions  of  a  rash  caused  by  the  des¬ 
ert  mountain  sun.  And  thats  just  in  the  summer;  in  this  harsh  region,  winter 
burns  the  skin  as  well  with  its  fierce  mix  of  dry  air,  relentless  winds,  and  sub¬ 
freezing  temperatures. 

In  order  to  protect  himself  from  this  aggressive  climate,  Lucio  Ormeno 
always  wears  a  long-sleeve  shirt,  preferably  plaid,  its  straining  buttons  offer¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  cotton  T-shirt  underneath.  It  is  rare  that  he’ll  be  seen 
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without  sunglasses  and  a  baseball  cap.  His  white  hair,  which  has  been  dyed 
blond,  peeks  out  from  underneath. 

When  he  has  finished  talking  with  Senor  Carrizo,  he  takes  a  piece  of  paper 
and  jots  down  a  message  the  caller  has  left  for  one  of  the  townspeople  of 
Aicuna. 

That’s  how  he  always  does  it,  with  all  the  calls  he  receives.  If  the  message 
is  urgent,  Lucio  Ormeno  will  go  out  to  the  street  and  find  some  kid  playing 
nearby  who  can  deliver  it  immediately.  Otherwise,  he  holds  on  to  messages 
until  closing  time  and,  on  his  way  home,  delivers  them  himself. 

The  kids  love  him.  Almost  every  one  that  passes  by  the  booth  comes  in  to 
say  hi  or  to  tell  him  something. 

“Before  the  booth  we  had  another  business,”  he  says,  always  using  that  we, 
“a  food  shop.  The  kids  would  come  there  and  we’d  give  them  candies,  choco¬ 
lates,  little  stuff  like  that.” 

He  smiles  as  if  he  were  a  child  himself. 

“Then,  when  we  opened  the  booth,  we  kept  bringing  sweets.  Now  we  don’t 
do  it  as  often.  We  had  to  shut  down  the  food  shop  because  Mama  got  sick.” 

I  ask  him  if  he  had  to  study  something  in  order  to  work  in  the  phone 
booth. 

“They  gave  us  some  training,”  he  says,  no  longer  smiling. 

Then  he  thinks  for  a  bit,  as  if  remembering  something,  and  adds,  “They 
organized  a  contest  for  the  booth.  We  won  it.” 

Lucio  Ormeno  is  also  interested  in  photography.  It  used  to  be  his  hobby. 
In  the  early  eighties  he  had  taken  a  correspondence  course  that  he  was  unable 
to  finish,  because  at  that  time  Aicuna’s  postal  service  was — his  smile  returns — 
worse  than  it  is  now.  He  still  has  his  camera,  just  in  case,  though  he’s  been  told 
that  the  type  of  film  it  uses  is  no  longer  made. 

He  draws  in  the  air  with  his  finger  something  that  looks  like  a  pair  of 
binoculars. 

“Yeah,  they  were  those  110-millimeter  rolls,  with  those  photos  that  came 
out  very  small,  remember?  Beautiful!” 

I’ve  never  met  someone  who  uses  the  word  beautiful  more  than  Lucio 
Ormeno. 

He  tells  me  about  his  childhood,  when  he  and  Elio  would  accompany  their 
father  to  the  highest  hills  to  fix  the  antenna  of  the  only  television  channel  in  Ai¬ 
cuna.  He  calls  these  “beautiful  times.”  The  vegetation  in  the  areas  basically  con¬ 
sists  of  desert  carob,  walnut  trees,  poplars,  and  cacti,  all  of  which  he  describes  as 
“beautiful  landscape.”  On  a  predawn  excursion  with  Dante  Ormeno  and  Paola,  to 
take  night  photos  in  the  area  around  town,  Lucio  Ormeno  would  manage  to  also 
call  “beautiful”  the  night,  the  moon,  the  road,  and  the  mountains. 

After  a  few  days  of  talking  to  Lucio  Ormeno,  one  realizes  he  feels  that 
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anything  undeserving  of  the  adjective — beautiful — doesn’t  deserve  his  consid¬ 
eration.  What  isn’t  beautiful  is  simply  ignored,  or  evaded,  or  left  in  silence. 

“We  don’t  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves,”  he  answered,  for  example,  very 
curtly,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  to  have  some  type  of  special  medical  treat¬ 
ment  as  an  albino. 

Then  right  away,  as  if  gauging  his  words  better,  he  admitted,  “We  only 
have  to  see  an  ophthalmologist  once  in  a  while.  For  the  eyes,  you  know?” 

For  a  few  seconds  he  shifted  his  dark  glasses.  He  didn’t  remove  them.  He 
just  lowered  them  to  the  tip  of  his  nose.  His  pupils  were  pink,  proof  of  a  type 
of  albinism,  called  oculocutaneous,  that  affects  the  entire  body:  the  eyes,  the 
skin,  the  hair.  His  pupils  also  vibrated,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with  that 
involuntary  movement  known  as  nystagmus. 

It  was  impossible  to  broach  that  subject  again  with  Lucio  Ormeno. 


The  nurse  that  runs  the  Primary  Health  Care  Center,  Mrs.  Irma  Oliva  de 
Ormeno,  is  the  mother  of  the  other  pair  of  albino  brothers,  Toto  and  Lucas 
Emilio  Ormeno.  The  first  time  Paola  and  I  saw  her,  Mrs.  Irma  was  leading  a 
procession  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  the  town’s  patron  saint. 

It  was  Sunday  and  the  church  bells  were  ringing  to  gather  the  devout.  At 
eleven  in  the  morning,  the  prayer  hour,  there  were  around  twenty  people  in 
church,  mostly  women  and  children.  By  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  pro¬ 
cession  had  already  marched  along  the  entire  stretch  of  the  only  road  in  Aicuna, 
maybe  forty  more  had  joined,  including  some  men  that  followed  the  rite  from 
the  doorways  of  their  homes.  Inside,  on  the  television  screens,  an  important 
soccer  game  of  the  Argentinean  league  was  about  to  start. 

Mrs.  Irma  also  led  the  prayers.  “I  put  my  hope  in  you,  Lord,”  she  recited, 
“and  I  trust  in  your  Word.” 

Almost  everyone  knew  the  litanies  by  heart. 

Besides  working  as  a  nurse,  Mrs.  Irma  serves  as  the  caretaker  of  the  church. 
She  is  in  charge  of  making  sure  that  the  chapel  is  decorated  with  fresh  flowers, 
that  its  altars  and  saints  are  always  clean,  and  that  the  enthusiastic  religious 
fervor  that  has  characterized  Aicuna  throughout  its  almost  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  existence  doesn’t  wane.  In  order  to  fulfill  this  task,  she  organizes 
prayer  sessions  to  teach  the  children  the  mysteries  of  the  rosary  and  tries  to 
ensure  that  the  parish  priest  assigned  to  the  town,  Father  Enrique  Martinez, 
comes  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion  at  least  twice  a  year  in  addition  to  wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals. 

As  a  result,  Mrs.  Irma’s  daily  routine  is  divided  between  the  ten  hours  she 
spends  working  at  the  Primary  Health  Care  Center  and  the  significant  time 
she  devotes  to  the  church. 
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“Sometimes  I  also  have  to  act  as  psychologist  and  spiritual  adviser,”  she  says 
one  morning  when  we  come  to  find  her  at  the  infirmary. 

She  has  worked  here  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
large  part  of  her  personality  has  rubbed  off  on  the  Primary  Health  Care  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  place  shines  so  impeccably,  is  so  ordered  and  immaculate,  and  smells 
so  scrupulously  disinfected.  One  can  see  that  the  red  cement  floor  is  waxed 
and  polished  every  day.  The  white  walls  don’t  have  a  single  stain  or  crack. 
The  chairs  in  the  waiting  room,  also  white,  are  all  identical.  In  every  room 
there  are  signs  that  reiterate  her  goals  over  the  years:  promoting  breastfeed¬ 
ing,  preventing  uterine  cancer,  emphasizing  the  duties  of  fatherhood.  Beside 
each  announcement  there  is  a  religious  image.  A  cross,  Christ,  the  Virgin  of 
the  Rosary. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mrs.  Irma,  thin  and  short,  always  dressed  in  a  suit,  is  atten¬ 
tive  to  every  last  detail,  even  when  she  speaks  of  her  most  intense  emotions. 

For  example,  when  talking  about  her  children. 

She  has  seven.  The  married  ones  have  moved  to  nearby  cities:  larger,  more 
modern  places  than  Aicuna.  With  her  and  her  husband  remain  the  two  albi¬ 
nos—' Toto,  the  eldest  of  the  seven,  and  Lucas  Emilio,  who  has  just  finished 
high  school — and  an  eight-year-old  daughter. 

“Toto,”  she  says,  “is  the  more  introverted,  although  maybe  the  proudest 
as  well.  His  brother  dyes  his  hair  blond.  He  takes  better  care  of  himself.  He 
would  take  off  right  now  to  travel  the  world.  Not  Toto.  He  tells  me:  Let  me  be. 
Mama.  This  is  how  I  was  bom,  this  is  how  I  am.  One  has  to  thank  God  for  what 
one  is  given.” 

Suddenly,  without  losing  her  serenity,  her  expression  clouds  over.  Mrs. 
Irma  also  remembers  that  feature  story  in  the  magazine  7  Dias,  which  seems  to 
have  created  a  dividing  line  in  Aicuna’s  history.  She  feels  the  gaze— perplexed, 
fascinated,  perhaps  clumsy — of  outsiders  insisting  that  Aicuna  is  not  just  an 
ordinary  town. 

They  caused  us  a  lot  of  pain,  she  says  with  the  remote  resentment  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  forgive  affronts.  “They  said  many  lies:  that 
albinos  don’t  see  well  and  that  they  can’t  work  because  of  that.  That  boys  like 
my  sons  were  a  burden  on  their  parents.  That  Aicuna  was  a  weird  town  where 
we  were  all  albinos.  People  began  to  feel  ashamed,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
albinos  in  the  world!” 

She  stops  suddenly  and  sighs,  as  if  attempting  to  regain  control  of  her 
emotions. 

Thats  God  s  will,  she  says,  and  to  a  certain  extent  she  seems  to  consider 
our  conversation  finished.  “There’s  nothing  weird  here.  Nothing  that  doesn’t 
happen  in  other  places.” 

Implicitly,  Mrs.  Irma  confirms  what  one  senses  about  the  conception  of 
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albinism  in  Aicuna.  People  seem  to  view  it  as  more  than  a  genetic  condition,  as 
though  it’s  a  quirk  of  fate,  like  being  born  left-handed,  shortsighted,  or  flat-footed. 
Although  one  can  trace  a  predisposition  for  those  characteristics  in  the  family 
tree,  in  the  end  it  is  destiny,  luck,  or  God  that  has  made  the  final  decision. 

In  the  end,  some  people  have  it,  and  some  people  don’t. 

Not  even  Mrs.  Irma,  an  objective  and  scientific  medical  professional,  is 
willing  to  discuss  the  possibility  that  the  high  rate  of  albinism  has  something 
to  do  with  that  one  thing  in  Aicuna  that  is  impossible  to  ignore— that  nearly 
everyone  shares  the  last  name  Ormeno. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Father  Enrique  Martinez  explain,  “It  is  very  likely  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  that,  because  almost  everyone’s  last  name  is  Ormeno,  that 
no  one  wants  to  talk  about  that  subject  in  Aicuna.”  Seated  in  his  office  in  the 
church  at  Villa  Union — the  closest  thing  to  a  city  near  Aicuna — Father  Mar¬ 
tinez  tells  me  that  he  has  known  the  small  town  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
been  the  priest  assigned  there  for  a  decade.  He  also  says  that  he  has  heard 
a  terrible  rumor,  which  seems  to  have  started  circulating  around  the  region 
after  the  7  Dias  article.  Some  people  say  that  the  large  number  of  albinos  born 
in  Aicuna  is  a  kind  of  divine  punishment  for  the  incest  that  its  inhabitants 
practiced  for  centuries. 

Within  Aicuna,  there  is  never  a  single  mention  of  incest. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  town’s  history,  it  makes  sense  to  be  suspicious. 
After  all,  eight  out  of  every  ten  residents  of  the  town  bear  the  last  name  Ormeno. 
One  would  assume  that  at  some  point  there  must  have  been  children  born  of 
direct  relatives.  What’s  more,  in  Argentina  only  the  father’s  last  name  is  passed 
on,  leaving  open  the  possibility  that  many  more  Ormenos  are  Ormenos  on  their 
mother’s  side  as  well.  Malicious  speculation  combined  with  notions  of  divine 
punishment  lead  easily  to  uninformed  accusations  of  sexual  misconduct. 

“It  isn’t  true,”  says  Father  Martinez.  “But  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
people  the  difference  between  an  inbred,  closed-off,  isolated  community  that  is 
interrelated  for  numerous  historical  reasons,  and  an  incestuous  community.” 

Inbreeding  is  not  the  same  thing  as  incest,  as  any  pocket  dictionary  will 
tell  you. 

Inbreeding  is  the  marriage— or  biological  crossing— between  people  with 
common  ancestry  or  who  were  born  within  a  small  village  or  genetically  iso¬ 
lated  community.  Incest,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  direct  degree  of  kinship: 
which  is  to  say,  when  there  are  sexual  relations  between  siblings  or  between 
parents  and  children. 

Nonetheless,  the  popular  imagination  can  be  very  powerful,  and  very  cruel. 

It’s  like  something  out  of  Garcia  Marquez’s  One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude. 
Once  upon  a  time  in  northeastern  Argentina  there  was  a  village  of  grape  and 
almond  farmers  and  goat  breeders.  This  place,  called  Aicuna,  also  known  as 
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“the  town  of  the  Ormenos,”  or  later  “the  mysterious  albino  town,”  remained 
isolated  for  more  than  three  centuries,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  longer  than 
Garcia  Marquez’s  Macondo.  Inbreeding  was  punished  in  Macondo  by  the  birth 
of  a  boy  with  a  pig’s  tail.  In  Aicuna,  say  some  vicious  people  in  neighboring 
villages,  the  punishment  is  colorless  children.  Forty-six  of  them,  to  be  precise, 
in  little  more  than  a  century. 

However,  it  seems  that  Aicuna’s  isolation  has  something  to  do  with  those 
same  villages  that  now  spread  rumors  about  its  strangeness.  Some  say  that 
the  animosity  and  subsequent  estrangement  all  began  with  a  disagreement 
over  property.  Who  owned  what  land.  Or  who  wanted  to  take  over  what  land. 
But  that  is  another  story — another  taboo — which  almost  no  one  here  wants 
to  talk  about. 


Aicuna  has  no  main  square  and  just  one  road. 

It  is  a  long  road,  curved  and  steep,  bordered  by  small  hills,  that  begins  at 
almost  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  and  ends  closer  to  six  thousand  feet 
up.  It  is  a  dirt  road  that  most  people  cover  on  foot,  although  the  young  men 
prefer  to  do  it  on  horseback  and  the  kids  by  donkey,  with  groups  of  up  to  five 
on  one  animal’s  back. 

The  houses  rarely  face  one  another,  but  instead  alternate  in  a  zigzag  pat¬ 
tern:  one  house  on  the  left  side,  with  a  garden  beside  it,  and  opposite  that 
garden  a  house  on  the  right  side,  with  its  own  garden,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the 
older  houses  don’t  even  have  doors  that  open  onto  the  road.  You  have  to  enter 
them  by  going  around  through  wood  or  wire  fences  in  the  side  garden.  The 
real  front  door — what  one  would  simply  call  the  entrance — is  on  the  other  side, 
facing  the  hills. 

It  is  as  if,  when  you  arrive  in  Aicuna,  half  the  town  has  already  turned  its 
back  on  you. 

It  is  hard  to  forget  how  it  feels  the  first  time  you  walk  down  that  only  road. 
During  siesta,  between  two  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  it  looks  as  if  no  one  lives 
there.  But  as  you  walk  uphill,  there  are  moments  where  you  have  the  distinct 
impression  that  someone  is  watching  you  from  behind. 

It  is  a  strange  feeling.  You  turn  around  suddenly,  trying  to  catch  the  sneak 
that’s  surely  hiding  in  a  doorway  or  lurking  behind  a  curtain,  but  you  don't  see 
anyone. 

One  afternoon,  after  lunch,  we  are  relaxing  on  the  splendid  terrace  of  Dona 
Josefa  and  Dante  Ormeno’s  guesthouse.  It  rises  about  three  feet  above  the  dirt 
load.  From  that  height,  on  armchairs  fashioned  from  iron  poles  whose  seats  are 
lined  with  calfskin,  the  town  looks  like  the  setting  for  an  old  Western. 

Since  it’s  siesta  time,  the  setting  is  deserted. 
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“Listen,”  Dante  Ormeno  says  to  Paola  and  me,  “you  don’t  hear  a  thing. 
That’s  why  people  here  are  able  to  make  out  the  slightest  noise  and  can  tell,  by 
the  way  the  motor  sounds,  whether  the  car  that’s  coming  belongs  to  someone 
they  know.” 

Dante  Ormeno  says  he  isn’t  exaggerating.  When  he  was  a  boy,  his  father 
taught  him  to  recognize  the  light  truck  of  a  vendor  that  came  once  a  week 
bringing  food  that  wasn’t  readily  available  in  Aicuna.  He  remembers  that  he 
learned  to  identify  the  motor  from  several  miles  away.  “Here  comes  Don  Lulo,” 
he  would  say  to  himself,  and  he  was  right.  And  just  like  him,  many  others 
could  do  it,  too. 

“Except  for  one  period  when  a  bunch  of  buses  came  here,  Aicuna  has  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  total  isolation,”  Dante  Ormeno  continues.  “Now 
things  have  changed  a  bit.  There  are  some  who  want  more  people  to  come, 
who  want  the  town  to  open  up,  who  want  the  young  people  to  know  there’s 
another  world  out  there,  but  it’s  not  easy.” 

He  doesn’t  say  it,  but  he’s  surely  one  of  these  people  determined  to  see 
things  change  in  Aicuna.  Not  only  has  he,  along  with  his  brothers  and  mother, 
opened  up  La  Casa  guesthouse,  but  he  has  also  convinced  the  walnut  farmers 
to  improve  their  crops  so  they  can  access  new  markets.  Every  Saturday,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  participants  in  a  soccer  tournament  that  about 
fifty  townspeople  take  part  in  (the  women  just  watch,  for  now).  For  the  guest¬ 
house  he  bought  a  Ping-Pong  table,  a  volleyball  net,  a  computer  connected  to 
a  sound  system,  and  an  enormous  television  that  gets  satellite  channels,  all  of 
which  everyone  in  town  can  use  for  free. 

Since  La  Casa  opened  in  Aicuna,  it’s  obvious  that  Saturday  afternoons  are 

more  dynamic. 

On  most  Saturday  nights  some  of  the  town’s  young  men  get  together  to 
make  music  or  play  cards  while  drinking  beer.  The  beer  is  almost  always  the 
dark  kind  with  that  sickly  sweet  flavor.  They  drink  it  here  in  liter  bottles  and 
share  it  around. 

Julian  Ormeno,  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  whom  his  teachers  consider  their 
most  diligent  student,  thinks  that  things  really  started  changing  a  few  years 
ago  when  Dante  Ormeno  came  back  to  the  town  to  live.  He  was  the  one,  says 
Julian,  who,  among  other  things,  taught  him  to  play  the  guitar. 

Dante  Ormeno  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few  in  his  generation  that  left  Aicuna 
in  search  of  opportunities,  held  several  jobs  (including  managing  a  winery), 
and  then  came  back.  As  we  relax  on  the  terrace,  I  ask  him  why. 

“My  father  died  before  he  could  build  this  guesthouse.  It  was  his  dream.” 

Many  people  remember  his  father,  Don  Ambrosio  Ormeno,  as  the  last 
patriarch  of  the  town.  He  was  the  school  principal;  he  organized  the  walnut 
growers’  cooperative;  he  got  loans  to  build  houses  with  good  quality  materials. 
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and  he  always  believed  that  if  he  opened  up  a  guesthouse  it  would  attract  the 
type  of  tourist  that  looks  for  peaceful  spots  to  spend  the  weekends.  He  believed 
that  contact  with  outsiders  would  be  good  for  everyone  in  Aicuna,  and  not  just 
economically. 

“Here,”  continues  Dante  Ormeno,  who  has  now  lit  a  cigarette  and  smokes 
leisurely,  “we  are  like  one  giant  family.  Anything  that  hurts  a  few  of  us  hurts  us 
all.  And  you  can’t  just  look  away  when  something  is  hurting  your  family.” 

Dante  Ormeno  must  feel  deep  down  that  he  has  inherited  his  father’s 
convictions  and  his  goals.  Through  his  work,  La  Casa  is  now  recognized  as 
a  tranquil  place  to  spend  a  few  days.  He  is  determined  to  help  his  neighbors 
appreciate  the  connections  the  guesthouse  builds,  even  though  that  means 
changing  the  unfriendly  attitude  some  of  them  have  toward  strangers.  Like  his 
father,  he  must  believe  that  one  thing  leads  to  another. 

The  people’s  introversion,  and  the  resulting  isolation,  may  be  blamed  on 
the  albinos  of  Aicuna.  One  may  think  that  the  villagers,  feeling  like  the  objects 
of  outsiders’  freak  curiosity,  learned  to  become  unsociable,  surly,  and  evasive 
as,  over  the  years,  they  closed  themselves  off  from  the  world. 

But  that’s  not  the  case. 

In  fact,  it’s  the  reverse;  the  high  rate  of  albinism  is  actually  due  to  Aicuna’s 
long  history  of  segregation.  The  isolation  gave  rise  to  the  albinism,  not  the 
other  way  around. 

If  Aicuna  hadn’t  spent  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  near  isolation, 
without  mixing  with  people  from  other  places,  it  would  have  been  statisti¬ 
cally  impossible  for  forty-six  albinos  to  have  been  born  there  in  little  over  a 
century.  For  someone  to  be  born  albino,  both  their  mother  and  their  father 
have  to  be  carriers  of  that  gene— a  coincidental  union  that  only  occurs  one 
out  of  every  seventeen  thousand  births.  However,  in  a  town  where  eight  out  of 
every  ten  people  are  Ormenos,  it’s  more  likely  that  both  parents  carry  similar 
genes.  They  don’t  have  to  be  direct  family  members:  it’s  enough  that — even  if 
distantly — they  both  descend  from  the  same  branch.  And  it  seems  clear  that 
the  widespread  Ormeno  family  is  the  source  of  this  particular  gene. 

The  people  of  Aicuna  have  kept  a  painstaking  record  of  their  town’s  genea¬ 
logical  history,  but  it  is  not  stored  only  in  the  archives  of  Julio  Cesar  Ormeno’s 
Vital  Records  Office.  The  history  is  alive  in  the  memories  of  the  villagers.  Many 
of  them — and  not  only  the  old  people — can  recite  a  succession  of  marriages 
and  births  spanning  at  least  fifteen  generations  from  1663,  when  Aicuna  was 
founded,  up  to  the  present  day. 

This  genealogical  history  is  also  an  economic  one,  a  history  of  struggles 
over  land  ownership. 

The  land  that  makes  up  Aicuna  was  originally  purchased  by  the  Spanish 
general  Pedro  Nicolas  de  Brizuela  to  pass  along  to  one  of  his  illegitimate  sons. 
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During  the  Spanish  colonial  period  in  the  Americas,  only  so-called  legitimate 
sons  could  legally  inherit  land,  so  in  his  will  General  de  Brizuela  wrote  that 
he  wanted  his  illegitimate  son,  “this  poor  man,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  piece 
of  land  with  which  he  can  support  himself,  and  if  any  son  of  mine  tries  to  take 
it  from  him,  he  will  incur  my  curse  as  someone  who  goes  against  the  wills  of 
both  God  and  his  father.”  Nonetheless,  the  legitimate  sons,  of  which  there 
were  eight,  tried  several  times  to  appropriate  the  property  from  their  brother. 

Two  of  these  sons  were  albinos. 

According  to  Dr.  Castilla’s  study  of  Aicuna,  the  two  albino  sons  prove  al¬ 
most  definitively  that  the  general  was  the  region’s  original  genetic  carrier  of 
hypomelanism.  But  General  de  Brizuela  bequeathed  the  townspeople  more 
than  his  recessive  gene;  he  left  the  future  inhabitants  of  Aicuna  a  legal  battle 
over  its  ownership  that  has  created  a  legacy  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the 
outside  world. 

While  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  general  could  marry  people  from 
other  villages  without  fear  of  rightful  claim  to  their  property — and  dilute  the 
presence  of  the  albino  gene  in  their  line — the  descendants  of  the  general’s  il¬ 
legitimate  child,  the  first  settlers  of  Aicuna,  paired  off  and  had  children  with 
their  neighbors. 

Thus,  the  explanation  of  how  the  Ormenos  came  to  dominate  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  simple:  the  first  Ormeno  was  a  Peruvian  immigrant  who  had  eight  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  woman  whose  only  sister  had  just  one.  Out  of  nine  children,  then, 
eight  were  Ormenos,  but  while  they  are  “one  giant  family,”  as  Dante  Ormeno 
says,  where  every  neighbor  is  also  a  relative,  the  bloodline  is  not  necessarily  a 
direct  one. 

In  fact,  each  new  generation  memorized  their  family  tree,  in  part,  to  avoid 
marrying  too  closely.  But  they  also  learned  their  familial  inheritance  by  heart, 
in  order  to  collectively  defend  themselves  in  land  ownership  trials.  Of  course, 
this  family  tree  got  more  complex  and  tangled  with  Ormenos  over  time,  but 
this  too  was  a  defense.  If  every  villager  could  prove  a  direct  line  from  de  Brizu¬ 
ela,  no  one  could  dispute  their  rights.  They  refused  to  intermarry  even  with  his 
legitimate  descendants  for  fear  these  distant  relatives  might  exploit  the  bonds 
of  marriage  to  try  to  appropriate  their  lands.  Better  to  remain  within  the  small 
circle  of  closer  family.  Better  to  hide  away. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  Aicunans  protected  their  lands  by  closing 
the  village  off  from  the  outside  world  and  shunning  all  visitors  from  there. 
Those  who  could  not  stand  the  claustrophobic  grip  fled,  never  to  return.  Those 
who  stayed,  inevitably,  continued  the  inbreeding.  This  significantly  raised  the 
probability  that  both  parents  could  be  carriers  of  the  gene,  and  that  an  albino 
child  would  be  born.  Thus,  the  illegitimate  son  inadvertently  safeguarded  his 
inheritance  far  better  than  his  legal  siblings. 
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But  Aicuna  is  not  an  albino  town.  There  is  nothing  deviant  here  to  satisfy 
our  more  prurient  desires.  The  whispers  of  divine  punishment  for  incest  are 
mere  myth.  And  yet  there  is  something  archetypal,  even  tragic,  about  Aicu¬ 
na — an  entire  lineage  imprisoned  by  their  own  distrust,  preferring  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  world  to  the  prospect  of  being  judged  illegitimate  and  having 
to  surrender  their  inheritance. 

In  the  meantime,  three  centuries  have  passed  Aicuna  by.  Isolated  geo¬ 
graphically  and  culturally,  the  inhabitants  are  little  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
twenty-first  century.  In  the  face  of  outside  curiosity,  rumor,  and  intrusion,  most 
have  retreated  further  into  reactionary  seclusion,  turning  decisively,  and  dis¬ 
trustfully,  inward.  This  response  to  the  hurtful  whispers  of  its  neighbors  about 
Aicuna’s  alleged  sin  and  strangeness  and  to  nosy  journalists  and  vacationers 
looking  for  a  thrill,  can  no  longer  protect  Aicuna’s  way  of  life.  Trade,  commu¬ 
nication,  globalization,  and  other  facets  of  the  modern  world  pose  frightening 
hazards  to  a  village  that  wants  only  to  be  left  alone.  Aicuna,  as  I  have  found  it, 
with  boys  riding  donkeys  through  the  dust,  with  its  lone  taxi  and  its  communal 
telephone,  will  not  survive  this  century  unscathed.  Whether  it  grows  or  dies,  it 
will  not  pass  another  hundred  years  in  isolation. 

Dante  Ormeno,  welcoming  villagers  and  tourists  alike  to  sit  in  front  of  that 
one  big  screen  TV,  is  hoping  Aicuna  will  break  out  of  its  self-imposed  isolation. 
Eventually,  he  hopes,  the  village  will  become  integrated  with  the  outside  world. 
Once  it  embraces  this  idea  and  allows  the  world  in,  the  village  may  lose  some 
of  its  mystique,  some  of  its  precious  identity,  but  with  these,  certainly  will  go 
its  predisposition  for  albinism — and  the  prying  curiosity  of  outsiders.  □ 
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In  October  2006,  Argentinean  cartoonist  Liniers  was  invited  by  the  daily  paper  La 
Nacion  to  join  a  delegation  of  artists  and  journalists  on  an  expedition  to  Antarc¬ 
tica.  He  created  a  series  of  short  strips  based  on  the  expedition  for  the  newspa¬ 
per,  but  the  pages  reproduced  here  are  not  those  selected,  compact  episodes  but 
rather  his  daily  notebook  entries — all  kept  in  comics  form.  “It's  a  kind  of  personal 
chronicle  of  the  cruise,”  Liniers  wrote  in  an  e-mail  to  VQR,  but  speculated  dryly 
that  his  selection  for  the  trip  had  been  based  solely  on  his  “love  for  drawing  pen¬ 
guins."  This  comment  bespeaks  Liniers's  sly,  self-effacing  style.  His  comics  are 
simple  and  direct  to  the  point  of  sometimes  seeming  wide-eyed  and  wet  behind 
the  ears,  but  there  is  a  candor  that  comes  with  his  sincerity  and  a  savage  wit 
that  lurks  just  under  the  surface.  As  Roberto  Fontanarrosa  has  written,  “Liniers's 
style  is  naive.  But  beware,  unprepared  passerby!  It  is  the  pri¬ 
mal  naivete  of  a  lion  that  eats  a  gazelle."  In  short,  Liniers 
was  not  selected  for  the  Antarctic  expedition  merely  for  his 
skill — and  penchant — for  drawing  penguins;  he  was  chosen 
because  he  understands  what  these  awkward  birds  and 
the  icy,  ownerless  place  they  inhabit  have  to  tell  us. 

— Ted  Cenoways 
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OTHER  IN  A  LOH& 
TiA<f  ^gsr*/-  — ^ 


Chatting  w»th 

Rafael  a^out  ?ho 

to(,Why.  r - 


TOPAV  THERE 
ARE  WI0KE 
ICEPER&S 


AMVR  kunK,  a  Brazilian  doc - 

Li  ME  A/TAR  14  E/PlAINED  To  ME  THAT 
the  antarctic  CONVERGENCE  ISA 

lia/f  WffERE  the  water  temperature 

PROPS  PRAAAATICALLV  MWlS 


we  visited  the  bridge 

AND  CH4TTEP  WITH 
our  Gigantic 
CAPTA  (N.  — 
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in  THE  MORNING  WE 
AWOKE  AND  HAD  SOUTH 
GEORGIA  ISLAND 
IN  OUR  WINDOW 


i  changed 
rooms  and  now 
Daniel  is  my 
Roommate 


WE  5aw  srag  RocKS, 
WHICH  ARE  STONES  that 
Jut  out  of  the  SEA  IN 
middle  of  NOWHERE 


fc'-'WI 


OfJCE  A6A< N  (N  THE 
uttl e  Boat 


FORTUNE  &AY 


AFTER  A  LONG  WALK 
WE  ARRIVED  AT 
THE  PENGUIN 
ROOKERY  - 


THE  EMPEROR  PENGUiy 

Look, more  or  less  UKE 
th/s  * — ^  - 


sun m 


HOWPV 


^  COTE  uuHE^  rH£  PfA/6^A/S>  IH  A  ROW 
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there  were  lots  OF 
CHICKS..JHE  CHICKS 
looker  More  or  ies%l\Ke 
TH/5  - - 


WE  TOOK  LOTf?  OF 


RAFAEt 


•n*j? 


WE  P/PA/T  W/\NT  TO  GO. 


Wfc  GOT"  PACK  IN  THBTiHY 


THE  NORDNOROB  SfAKTEP  OFF 
FOR  5TROMVE^^,AA/4Fy)A/POA)EP 
WHAUNGt  5TA770N  _ 


6EWT00  9BNGUINS  LOOK, 
MORE  OR  LESS,  LIKE 
THIS . 


/N  AVDITIOH  TO  su  ElE?H4NT$,THERE  A*£  REfWPEER 
<WP  EMPe^K  /VUP  #VT<?0  PEA/60IA/S I 


INSIPE  r«£ 
CHURCH  /S  TH E 
LIBRA' 


<  O 

■*2  f 

thEGRYtYiKENCHURCHSD  , 


VUE  HAj>Tt>HAKE  a 
LONO  uNE  For 

For  them  to 
TRANSPORT  0$ 
To  THE  CEME¬ 
TERY  r 

“TT 


WE  Al/OIPEX?  /r  ANP 
fOL/LOWfp  SOME 

brazil/ 4A/$  going, 

along  the  beach 


SoMFTiNESYou  $AHK  /jjl 
THE  SWOUL  A  BRAZILIAN 
girl*  had  left  a 
Buried  boot  rTT 


AWP  SOME  PEW&CHW5 
TAKING  A 

siesta  rrz&rzt 


we  passep  sv  4  sea 
Elephant  nith  an  on 
friendly  expression 


in  the  ENTRANCE 
,OF  THE  cemetary 
THERE  WAS  A  PEN- 
guin  that  Posed 
for  photos  with 
Jurists 


erne$t 
shackleton 
's  Buriep 
there  . 


A  SEAL  THAT  AT  FIRST  SE&MElP 

nice,  Attacked  me.  B 


Mother 

focA'' 


y  LOCI  AHA 
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m  \DWTTO«KiMb(,l~ 
0R6.E  l$L/\ilO"otCZ$ve 
MAYO'"  VtftfJVtfJbOU 
How  m  ^ee  if.  T73 


WE  WALKED  Aloh& /. | 
(/A/r/t  u/£  C4A(£ 
TO  W/flERE  r«E 
ADlLlE  PEA/60/A/S 
K/ERe 


TUB  APEUE5  LOOK>MoRlOR 
Lt$$,UKlTH/$.  i - - 


Wl  th 


VUE  RtTURMtP  70 
THE  5  UIPF^^: 


OAUIEL 


THE  ARCTOWKI 
&A$£,  A 
BASE  ... 


pRgil/EP  AT"  HAEE 
>W  iStAWP  m 


WIRE 


UJOt^APk 
f ruEY  AVTARC 


wtK£  <«/vir™p£ 
PEW64///V$>  0p 

BAR  8/ Jo 

VENOUinc,^  ■  JII.IWf«— II,  » 


tH  E  cAa^ARA  SA^E,^® 
AWAR6EJUTIVE  STATION 
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A  COWT/Wtwr  without  wars,  aAoHEY,  VAtiovAUSM, 
RELIGION,  /AJPUSTRY)  CORPORATION G,  R$--- 

aaod  since  /r  Doesn't  BBlong  to  ApyoNE>  it 
3EL0W6S  TO  EVERYONE...  — - 


&0ARPEP  fXE  Ll7Ti.E  I 
BOAT  AA/P  WEA/T  TO  THE  i^AW 


AWD  THE  SW/P  Att/PK*  ,a> 
white,  completely  ^rcu) 
EP  ORDER,  xi 


TH£R£  1$  A  6MVT  COLONY  or  6&UTOO  PEJU6CHA->S 


SoaaeoajE  / 
S^oWMA  W 

AAPE  A 

»  <5 

p  0 

W&ZjssS*. 
^-f  »  •II 

8pf  ^  / 

fl  -4 

7  0 

4^  '°4 

0  0  0 

_  p 

JL  |  1  V  [ 

|  0 
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Ot  lOp 


luckily,  l  HAP  AN 
EXTRA  PAIR  OF 
Sog*^  iM  MV  BACK 


■\ 


T HfcV  I W  FORMED  OS 
THAT  THE  BOATS  COULD- 
NT  RETURN  IN  SAD 


$OME  PEOPLE 
REALLY  cold. 


WE.  PI rcHED  TENTS, NOT  KNOW¬ 
ING  HOW  LOVfr  /T  WOULD  BE 

Before  they  came  lookimo 


others  huddled 

TOGETHER  L IK£ 
PEMWtUS  »N 
A  sroR-NV 
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to  escape  the 

C OLD  wE  wtNT  Oh 
A  LONG  ImAlK  LBP 
BY  STEFAN/ 


SONllTtttft*?  You  WOULD 

$m  Mm  sa mf^Sz 


M  CLIMBED 


AVD  THE  HIGHER  Ml 

WEWT  THE  JV/A ID  It  11 
IT  OfOT . 


1  Ht  VIEW  OF  THE  BAY 
PROM  THE  TOP  ^ 
CREDIBLE,  MOVING, 


VJe  had  to  go  Down 

THE  EASY  WAY-.. 


Rafaee  started 

CRAMPING  OP. 


the  PENGUINS 
WERE  SURPRISED 


sliding 


OOTOU  K  hJO\AJ 

wkat  that  rs 
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SEALS  Ak)0  PEA/" 
CUlHS  PASSEPBY 
THE  StVBOETHl 
Boat 


WE  KEpr  &0/A/6-  TO  A/EKO  WAR&0P 

...  I  w£wr  00  r  ro  see  rwe 
ICE&ER 65  r  \)  o  >  n  ~ 


WE  PAS^EP  THROUGH 
THE  BASE  APMiRAL 

brown, But  we  coolp 
not  anchor  because 
of  WIA/P  KT— ""“ir 


LOOK’S  LIKE  /'/W 
60/WG  TO  A/EEi> 
THREE  PAIRS  f 
OF  SOCKS  jj 


IAN  SHAW,  fHE  EXPEPITI0AI 
1EAPER;  organize?  a 
BOAT  FOR  FHOrOGKAPHtfy 
WEObRAPHERS... 

K  CARTOONISTS. 


these  ARE  THE  clothe*  THAT  I  WORE  in  NEKO  HARBOR 


*T0Cktk)C, 
^  CAP 


yfJOOL  &LO\/E$ 


auothih 
«A  r 


t-shirt 

(NIRVANA)  hoodev 
sweatshirt 


powA ; 
cO  AT 


SMfRT  puLlOVEr(fIEE(eJ 


camera 


SWEATER 


A  COZY"  FOR 
hAT  N£cK 


OWPER^EAR  -J 

leu&MVBtma. 


vmhck  MmtK 

Boots 


match 
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lA/AlT  /  N  (y  TO 
&OARD  THE 

/  6©r  a  urra 
hot  . 


the 


^AS  TIKlAy  L EPE, 
r?,P,*l6QJ*AFAEt,  HECTOR 


LETL  FOUMD  A 
H0i.UO(A/  /H  THE  PROtA/ 
OP  THE  gOAT 


™E  PHOT06KAPHER5 
M/ERe  m  A  F/X 
BECAME  /r  m/A  5 
SNOWm  A  LOT 


ON  AN  ICE  FLOE  WE 
FOUND  A  SLEEPING 
SEAL--  AND  WOKE 
lF0P' 


THE  WWP^t- 
3LOWIU&  4  A/P  PfoPiE 
WERE  W4iX/Al6  STRAaF 
6EL/  ■ 

WS^MQs^ 


rHt  em'H*MovroRr 
lockroy  share  their 
little  island  WITH 
lots  of  PENGUINS 


THE  6EREACHE  C4A/AL  tOOKEO  LIKE  4  MIRROR  — 


AWP  W^TH  £OA<E 
WHITE  BlRp$  CALLtD 
*$NO*)Y  tHEATHBlLLS" 
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mmurro  deception 
HLMD,  AN  islet  in 
the  SHETLANDS  WITH 
MANY  VOLCAMOF^ 


OOPH 


the  DESCENT  froia  my 
POV.  I - 


AM YR  AHP  OTHERS 
THREW  THEM SlUltS  p 
LIKE  TOBOGGANS  j 


i  */ent 


they  had  Dug  pit 
beach  filled 
Hot  vi/ArER. 


STeAM  rose  from  the 

GROONDC — y~ - XZ 


SOME  JUMPED  IN  THl 
COLD  WAT&K  and 
THEN  IN  THE  HOT 
HMtW...  NOT  ME  . 


*JOUA  T" O  THE 
_ N/ORTH- 


drake  passage  takes  us  to  tierra  del 
euego...  the  end  of  the  trip  . 


TRAM^ArEP  rEZ>  G******* 


C.E.-rrEReL7  a/\Ac.VOKjAlP 
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MARJORIE  AGOSl'N 


Translated  by  Roberta  Gordenstein 


You 


perhaps 
it  was  the  way 
the  wind 

brushed  your  cheek 

a  warm  hopeful  wind 

or  how,  leaning  over,  you  straightened 

my  rebellious 

hair 

perhaps  because  we  read 
the  same  poems 

and  you  recited  them  in  my  back 
it  was  easy  for  us  to  love  one  another 
that  month  of  August 
when  the  air  seemed  to  hold 
a  multitude  of  promises 

you  disappeared 

my  parents  took  me  from  the  country 
they  murdered  Matilde’s  fiance 
and  tortured  the  daughter  of  Rosario 
who  used  to  give  us  chocolates 

perhaps  we  are  no  longer  the  same 
there  are  no  frequent  visits  and 
we  read  the  same  letters  over  and  over 
and  I  imagine  you  liked  to  see  me  naked 
fluttering  over  the  water 
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you  disappeared 

and  I  returned  to  the  same  and  yet  another  country 

the  warm  August  wind  reclines 

above  my  mouth 

I  repeat  your  name 

the  gust  of  wind  is  restless 

you  disappeared 

I  disappeared  with  you. 


MARJORIE  ACOSI'N 


Translated  by  Roberta  Gordenstein 


The  Mothers  of  Exile 


in  that  orphan  landscape 
of  family  legends 
of  dangerous  longings 
in  those  lands  of  foreign 
languages 
solitary  customs 

and  houses  submitted  to  the  silence 

of  early  snowfalls 

the  mothers  in  exile 

the  widows  of  exile 

the  wives  who  followed  their 

husbands  into  exile 

tell  their  children 

stories 

about  that  country  with  eight  hundred  volcanoes 

about  a  dictator,  lifelong,  eternal 

about  the  glory  of  the  poetry  that  flourished 

among  the  araucaria  pines 

about  the  sacred  laurel  tree 

and  the  enchantresses  of  the  forests 

credulous  in  their  faith  singing  and  shouting 

the  children  who  speak  in  Italian  and  French 
who  will  never  imagine  their  mothers’  exiled  hearts 
nod  their  heads  in  agreement 

and  reply  with  the  credulous  smile  of  all  children  and  one  of 
them  asks  you  to  tell  stories  about  Chile 
land  of  fear 
land  of  fog 

land  of  the  dead  who  are  lost 
land  of  the  disappeared 
land  of  the  tortured 
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and  the  mothers  in  exile 

say  that  tonight  they  will  tell  only 

a  love  story,  a  fairy  tale 

where  nothing  and  everything  are  true 

where  the  echo  of  the  birds  seemed  like  a  dancing  violin 

and  that  night  the  children  fall  asleep 
the  mothers  lay  their  lips  on  their  foreheads 
they  are  cold 

but  still  they  open  the  windows 

it  is  summer  in  Chile  they  say  imagining  the  grapes  and  the  lemon  trees 
the  plenitude  of  pleasant  memory  above  the  dream  of  the  innocents 
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MARJORIE  AGOSI'N 


Translated  by  Roberta  Gordenstein 


Scent  of  Chile  at  Daybreak 


this  daybreak 
here  on  a  foreign 
shore 

on  the  other  half 

of  the  world, 

and  on  another  ocean 

I  felt  that  the  sea 

smelled  like  Chile 

after  the  ruthless 

rains, 

or  the  days  of  fog 
when  ghosts 

and  those  blessed  by  miracles  come  out 
to  haunt  among  the  hills 

and  I  smelled  my  little  homeland 

with  its  fissures  like  stories 

and  I  sensed  the  old  women  of  the  town 

returning  in  the  afternoons  to  gaze  at  the  sea 

little  by  little 
my  homeland 
opened  up  for  me 
like  a  diaphanous 
bouquet 
like  a  path 
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to  travel 

in  the  delight  of  the  air 

and  this  sea  that  smelled  like  Chile 

brought  back  childhood  and  fear 

the  violence  of  the  flight 

the  violence  of  the  return  .  .  . 

but  also  this 

intangible  thing  called 

home 

kitchen 

precious  scents 
intangible  memories 

here  on  the  coasts  of  Maine 

I  returned  to  Isla  Negra 

to  those  encounters  with  poetry  and 

his  words  rocking  gently  between  the  waves 

the  sea  smelled  like  Chile 

I  write  it  now  in  order  to  speak 


* 
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MARJORIE  AGOSI'N 


Translated  by  Roberta  Gordenstein 


Nothing  Was  Known 


nothing  was  known 
nothing  was  heard 
only  faces 

nothing  was  known 
nothing  was  heard 
faces  of  young  people 
faces  that  did  not  know 
fear 

or  the  slowness  of  death 
imposed  by  men 

nothing  was  known 
doors  and  schoolyards 
were  closed 

silence  reigned  supreme  over  day  and 
night 

today  no  one  seeks  them 
there  is  no  landscape  where 
they  are  found 

they  are  scattered  throughout  Chile 

all  Chile  is  a  landscape 

composed  of  those 

whom  no  one  saw 

whom  no  one  confessed  to  knowing 

what  path  they  followed 

I  remember  them 
I  try  to  know  them 

through  what  I  imagine  knowing  about  them 
I  have  no  memory  of  them 
I  create  it 
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so  no  one 
will  say 

I  have  not  seen  them  around  here 
they  disappeared 
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MARJORIE  AGOSI'N 


Translated  by  Roberta  Gordenstein 


The  Empty  House 


you  return 
to  the  empty  house 
you  recognize  yourself 
diminished  between 
its  thresholds 

you  remember  that  dawn  and  the 
flight 

the  captive  gaze  of  the  neighbors 
in  the  perfidious  ceremonies  of  an 
unwelcome  goodbye 

now  you  return 

in  vain,  you  do  not  succeed 

in  finding  yourself 

the  bushes  in  the  garden 

are  like  a  love  in  ruins 

bodies  abandoned  after 

useless  quarrels 

or  perhaps  bodies  of  the  disappeared 
that  you  seek  in  vain  in  your  night 
in  your  language 
in  your  memory 

you  visit  your  parents’  room 

where  your  mischievous  childhood  entered 

and  surprised  them  in  the  darkness  of  their  siestas 

you  are  the  child  who  watched  over  the 

exigencies  of  love 

now,  the  empty  bed, 
on  the  walls,  stains,  cracks, 
the  ugliness  of  abandonment 


you  return  to  the  empty  house 

to  a  country  at  war 

without  submachine  guns 

but  still  a  war  caused  by  forgetting 

by  the  silence  of  the  dead 

by  the  dead  hours 

by  gagged  voices 

you  return  in  order  to  still  believe  in 
tenderness 

or  to  feel  that  something  in  the  wind 

reminds  you  of  what  was  once  yours 

perhaps  the  birch  tree 

swaying  in  front  of  the  picture  windows 

on  those  rainy  nights 

when  you  believed  in  ghosts 

their  footprints,  their  laughter 

and  you  let  yourself  be  wrapped  in  the  warmth  of  sleep 

that  sheltered  your  faith 

/ 

that  is  why  you  return  today 


"i’Tu 


0CT.ufJ2J. 


Facias  JV. ' , 

l’’0*  CL  M/u\ 

*tClBlDO. 

^  n .  s,  c. 


(TMc/as  ao  a  ms 

*  MCIBMQS 
ANH1A  ML  H.h 
mtNO  WHO 
Emilia,  a  z.- 


C*d<xvic/  r* 

1 1  ol -or 


□  uerto  Berrio  sits  on  the  sultry  banks  of  the  Magdalena  River.  Today 
the  town  is  a  remote  outpost  in  the  dense  interior  of  Colombia,  but  in 
Puerto  Berrio's  golden  age,  the  railroad  from  Medellin  ran  to  the  port  landing, 
and  steamboats  chugged  up  and  down  the  river  carrying  goods  back  and  forth 
from  the  Caribbean,  Panama,  even  the  United  States. Today,  only  a  large  hotel 
built  in  the  1920s  remains  as  an  emblem  of  those  better  times.  Elegant,  with 
tall  arcades  and  a  grand  patio  overlooking  the  water,  the  hotel  still  evokes  a 
certain  tropical  splendor. The  sunsets  are  stilt  beautiful;  the  colors  fade  slowly. 
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GRACIAS  POR  LQSfAmiS 
'  RK I  BIBOS 

AN  IMA  ML  N.N.  V 
DIVINO  Nlfio. 
TAMILI  A.  A  A. 


But  today  the  building  caters  to  a  very  different  clientele. The  hotel  has  been 
transformed  into  an  army  headquarters;  men  in  camouflage  at  the  entrance 
are  proof  of  the  war  Colombia  has  been  mired  in  for  more  than  forty  continu¬ 
ous  years.  Puerto  Berrio's  cemetery,  too,  is  a  symbol  of  this  war.  Mausoleums 
filled  with  small  tombs  stand  just  inside  the  gates,  but  here,  too,  among  the 
dead,  is  a  record  of  a  unique  gesture  of  humanity. 

I  visited  the  cemetery  in  November  of  2006.  November  is  El  Mes  de  las 
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^3* 


I  UIS  bhrkhue 


WHO.  GOMEZ 


"ottHl. 

T .,  i*mHS 


SCp-5-^OOZ 


* 


Animas — the  Month  of  the  Souls.  Every  night  at  midnight  the  cemetery  opens 
its  gates  to  the  people.  They  proceed  from  mausoleum  to  mausoleum,  murmur¬ 
ing  prayers  for  the  dead,  led  by  ElAnimero,  a  man  hooded  in  black,  who  knocks 
on  the  graves,  calling  the  lonely  souls  to  come  and  mingle  with  the  living.  With 
bells  and  candles,  the  Animero  is  said  to  literally  reanimate  the  souls. 

One  especially  colorful  mausoleum  stands  apart  from  the  others.  The 
tombs  here  are  marked  by  the  letters  NN:  nada  nombre— no  name.  Within 
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each,  there  lies  a  corpse  or  part  of  a  corpse  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Ber- 
no  have  rescued  from  the  Magdalena  River.  Most  are  victims  of  massacres 
from  the  drug  war,  many  mutilated,  many  simply  discarded  for  convenience, 
for  anonymity,  to  feed  the  vultures.  But  in  Puerto  Bern'o  and  its  vicinity,  the 
nameless  and  decomposing  bodies  are  saved  from  the  waters  and  buried  in 
the  cemetery.  Then  the  people  of  the  town  perform  a  second  ritual. 

An  NN  can  be  escojido — chosen — by  a  person  who  agrees  to  care  for 
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the  body's  tomb,  to  pray  for  its  soul,  in  exchange  for  favors  from  the  dead. 
The  blessed  person  enthusiastically  adopts  the  NN,  decorates  the  tomb  with 
flowers  and  often  a  marble  slate  saying  “Thank  you  NN  for  the  favor  received." 
Some  caretakers  even  name  their  NN,  often  granting  them  their  own  family 
name,  inscribing  the  given  name  on  the  marble. 

One  young  man,  considered  the  town  simpleton,  has  been  uniquely 
blessed  by  the  dead.  He  proudly  showed  me  the  tomb  of  his  NN,  who  had 
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MACIAS  Jlf.JU 
J OAGE  LUIS  POH  LOS 
FAVOPIZS  BICIB/DOS. 


given  him  the  winning  number  for  the  lottery.  The  tomb  was  impeccable,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  glass  window  and  locked  with  a  key  that  he  wore  around  his  neck, 
inside,  I  saw  that  the  tombstone  was  made  of  expensive  marble.  He  had  bap¬ 
tized  his  NN  “Sonia"  and  given  her  his  family  name.  Every  morning,  I  was  told, 
he  visits  the  cemetery  to  dean  the  tomb,  arrange  flowers,  and  fill  a  glass  of 
water  so  his  NN  can  drink.  They  say  the  soul,  rescued  from  the  river's  current, 
remains  thirsty  until  the  Day  of  Final  Judgment.  □ 
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A  lightning  storm  over  the  town  of  Turbo,  the  center  of  banana  and  plantain  production  in  Northern  Colombia. 
Turbo  is  also  the  main  port  of  departure  for  cocaine  headed  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  a  city  still  in  the  grip 
of  paramilitary  and  smuggler  .activity. 


Colombia 

JUNE-AUGUST  2007 


When  the  trumpet  sounded, 
everything  was  prepared  on  earth, 
and  Jehovah  divided  the  world 
among  Coca-Cola  Inc.,  Anaconda, 
Ford  Motors,  and  other  corporations: 
The  United  Fruit  Company  Inc. 
reserved  for  itself  the  juiciest  piece, 
the  central  coast  of  my  own  land, 
the  sweet  waist  of  America. 

—PABLO  NERUDA,  “THE  UNITED  FRUIT  CO.” 


Our  flight  from  Bogota  to  Apartado  headed  north  along  the  great  verdant 
spine  of  the  Andes.  Flying  over  Medellin,  a  city  of  brick  high-rises  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains,  you  can  look  down  onto  the  cocaine  mansions 
and  see  if  there  is  anyone  in  the  pool.  All  of  the  country’s  cities  have  growing 
slums  on  their  peripheries,  filled  with  war-displaced  peasants  and  the  dispos¬ 
sessed  looking  for  work.  Neighborhoods  lit  with  a  single  bulb.  Corrugated 
metal  roofs  on  rough  shacks  lining  red-dirt  roads.  The  inhabitants  of  the  poor 
barrios  are  the  refugees  from  a  war  that  has  lasted  more  than  forty  years.  White 
veils  of  clouds  drifted  over  the  ridges  as  we  landed  in  Medellin  then  took  off 
again  a  few  minutes  later  for  Apartado.  From  the  air  you  want  to  buy  a  parcel, 
you  want  to  get  in  on  all  that  beauty.  We  flew  down  out  of  the  cool  air  of  the 
Andes  toward  an  airport  that  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  lines  of  asphalt  cut 
out  of  the  bright  green  banana  plantations.  The  plane  touched  down  and  we 
were  in  the  belly  of  the  organism,  but  we  didn’t  know  it  yet. 

When  the  beat-up  taxi  pulled  away  from  the  airport  onto  the  shaded  road, 
the  air  pouring  through  the  windows  was  rich  with  the  smell  of  wet  earth 
and  rotting  leaves.  Black  men  walked  slowly  through  the  fields  with  machetes. 
Most  are  the  descendants  of  African  slaves,  and  they  still  get  the  jobs  that  keep 
a  man  out  in  the  sun.  Spanish  colonists  brought  the  ancestors  of  these  men 
here  and  worked  them  until  they  simply  gave  out. 

Today,  the  banana  region  exports  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  ba¬ 
nanas  and  plantains,  but  the  workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  export  pyramid  have 
little  to  show  for  it.  They  live  in  the  slums  at  the  edge  of  town,  such  as  bar¬ 
rio  Obrero,  where  paramilitary  groups  targeted  them  in  the  late  nineties  and 
murdered  them  in  their  homes.  During  this  time  of  extreme  militarization  in 
Uraba,  anyone  suspected  of  labor  activism  or  sympathy  with  the  leftist  rebels 
was  at  risk  of  being  assassinated.  The  Colombian  military  let  the  gunmen  work 
without  interruption.  “We  patrolled  side  by  side,  fighting  the  guerrillas,”  a  for¬ 
mer  paramilitary  fighter  told  me  over  beers  a  few  days  after  we  arrived  in  town. 
Sometimes  we  traded  with  the  army.  We  gave  them  hostages  in  exchange  for 
ammunition.  Paracos  (as  the  paramilitaries  are  known),  their  hair  cut  short 
like  a  soldier’s,  would  come  for  their  victims  on  motorcycles.  They  called  it 
grabbing  someone.  It  didnt  matter  what  you  said  to  them;  when  the  paracos 
grabbed  someone  that  person  always  died,  and  it  was  always  the  United  Self- 
Defense  Forces  of  Colombia  (AUC)  that  did  the  grabbing.  In  2004,  AUC  leader 
Salvatore  Mancuso  negotiated  a  ceasefire  with  the  Colombian  government  and 
surrendered  to  authorities  at  a  demobilization  ceremony  that  December.  Not 
all  of  the  blocks  demobilized,  however,  and  some  of  the  old  AUC  groups  are 
still  actively  looking  for  new  recruits. 

As  the  taxi  clattered  out  of  the  green  labyrinth  and  into  Apartado,  there 
was  no  welcome  sign,  but  were  there  one  it  should  read,  founded  by  united 
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A  couple  walks  through  the  barrio  Obrero  in  Apartado.The  neighborhood,  formerly  a  farm,  was  occupied 
several  years  ago  and  the  land  taken  away  from  its  owner.  Most  of  the  families  who  live  there  today 
work  in  the  banana  industry.  During  the  nineties,  the  neighborhood  was  the  scene  of  several  massacres 
staged  by  the  FARC  and  paramilitary  groups  who  fought  for  the  control  over  the  industry. 


Luz  Mari  Pallares  weeps  as  she  shows  a  picture  of  her  brother  who  was  killed  by  AUC  gunmen.  Jose  Pal- 
lares  was  a  union  leader  and  administrator  of  a  banana  plantation  in  Currulao,  Colombia,  when  he  was 
assassinated  in  October  1996. 


FRUIT,  1963.  BEFORE  US,  THERE  WAS  NOTHING.  POPULATION  X.  Apartado  was 
just  a  small  village  before  the  company  arrived,  and  likewise  Turbo  to  the  east. 
The  banana-growing  region  was  a  marshy  stretch  of  coast  near  Panama  with 
a  few  indigenous  people,  and  that  was  all.  Then  United  Fruit,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  companies  in  the  history  of  the  Americas,  transformed  this  section  of 
Colombia,  remade  it  in  its  own  protean  image  and  then  left  it  behind. 


Americans  did  not  always  eat  bananas.  In  fact,  the  tropical  staple  only 
came  to  the  nation  s  table  through  an  act  of  desperation  by  a  Brooklyn  railroad 
speculator  named  Minor  Keith.  In  1871,  Keith  went  into  business  with  his 
uncle,  Henry  Meiggs,  to  build  a  railway  from  the  Costa  Rican  capital,  San  Jose, 
to  the  port  city  of  Limon.  It  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  miserable  undertaking.  Ital¬ 
ian  workers  mutinied  over  the  conditions,  and  inmates  from  Louisiana  prisons 
were  brought  in  when  no  one  else  would  do  the  job.  Most  of  them  died— as 
many  as  five  thousand— trying  to  complete  Meiggs  and  Keith’s  project,  an 
enterprise  that  was  already  unpopular  and  strangled  by  debt  when  it  finally 
reached  completion  in  1890. 

Not  longer  after  the  railway  began  operations,  it  quickly  demonstrated  it¬ 
self  to  be  a  losing  proposition  for  passenger  transport,  but  Keith  wasn’t  ready  to 
give  up.  During  the  construction  of  the  railway  he  had  started  planting  banana 
groves— to  feed  his  workers— on  government-ceded  land  near  the  tracks,  so  he 
decided  to  try  his  hand  at  the  export  business.  He  moved  his  trackside  bananas 
to  the  port  at  Limon  for  free— he  already  owned  the  train— and  freighters 
sailed  with  the  fruit  to  the  United  States,  where  Keith  sold  it  for  a  hefty  profit. 
Soon,  his  banana  gamble  was  worth  more  than  the  railroad.  In  1899,  on  the 
eve  of  the  twentieth  century,  Minor  Keith  merged  his  United  Fruit  with  Bos¬ 
ton  Fruit,  famous  for  its  giant  fleet  of  white  ships,  and  “the  octopus”— as  the 
company  is  known  among  Latin  American  journalists— was  born. 

Soon  its  tentacles  reached  into  the  governments  of  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Panama,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  manipulated  the  political  establishment  when¬ 
ever  its  interests  were  threatened.  And  the  company,  with  its  acquisitive  ge¬ 
nius,  kept  branching  out  into  new  enterprises  whenever  the  need  arose.  In 
1901,  United  Fruit  took  over  the  postal  system  in  Guatemala,  and  in  a  number 
of  other  countries  it  controlled  the  railway  systems  and  the  telegraph  lines.  A 
CIA-engineered  coup  codenamed  Operation  PBSUCCESS  overthrew  Guate¬ 
mala  s  elected  president  in  1954,  when  United  Fruit’s  business  interests  were 
threatened  by  new  land-reform  laws.  The  company  wielded  unprecedented 
power  in  Latin  America,  growing  into  a  transnational  entity  whose  appetite 
for  resources  drove  the  politics  of  the  entire  region. 

By  the  twenties,  United  Fruit  also  had  transformed  small  villages  such 
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as  Santa  Marta,  along  Colombia’s  Caribbean  coast,  into  booming  industrial 
centers.  Workers  flooded  into  Santa  Marta  from  distant  places  at  a  time  when 
paying  jobs  were  scarce.  By  the  decade’s  end,  however,  newly  elected  liberal 
representatives  and  labor  leaders  criticized  the  company  and  the  tax-free  ex¬ 
port  deal  it  had  brokered  with  the  government.  In  1928  workers  went  on  strike, 
paralyzing  the  company.  In  response,  the  right-wing  government  of  Miguel 
Abadia  Mendez  called  out  the  army,  which  promptly  sealed  off  the  streets  to 
a  plaza  full  of  assembled  civilians  in  Cienaga  and  opened  fire.  It  was  a  mas¬ 
sacre  that  Gabriel  Garda  Marquez  would  immortalize  in  One  Hundred  Years 
of  Solitude. 

After  the  killings  in  Cienaga’s  central  square,  the  Abadia  Mendez  govern¬ 
ment  was  voted  out  of  power  and  the  company  found  its  business  interests 
threatened.  United  Fruit  needed  a  sympathetic  national  government  to  guar¬ 
antee  its  profits,  and  that  government  had  just  vanished.  United  Fruit  did  not 
control  Colombia  as  it  did  the  Central  American  nations,  so  it  was  forced  to 
make  deals  with  the  workers.  Between  popular  liberal  politicians,  who  now 
openly  supported  labor  unions  against  the  company,  and  the  disruption  of  ship¬ 
ping  caused  by  the  Second  World  War,  the  octopus  slowly  withdrew  from  Santa 
Marta,  selling  its  land  back  to  the  national  land-reform  agency  at  a  good  price, 
saving  the  company  from  having  to  abandon  its  assets.  It  was  time  to  move  on. 

In  1963,  United  Fruit  found  what  it  was  looking  for  in  Uraba,  a  long-ne¬ 
glected  but  well-watered  Caribbean  region  of  Antioquia,  Colombia,  closer  to 
Panama  than  Santa  Marta.  It  was  perfect.  In  the  nearby  fishing  village  of  Turbo, 
United  Fruit  then  repeated  its  well-worn  and  successful  pattern.  The  company 
found  an  underdeveloped  stretch  of  coastline,  offered  to  build  a  port  and  bring 
in  jobs  in  exchange  for  export  concessions,  then  hung  on  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  face  of  violent  uprisings  and  popular  discontent.  What  they  tried  des¬ 
perately  to  avoid  was  the  labor  unrest  that  set  them  back  in  Santa  Marta  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  To  get  around  it,  United  Fruit  created  an  entirely 
new  system  of  production.  It  was  brilliant;  they  would  create  a  virtual  banana 
operation. 

The  big  innovation  was  simple— the  company  wouldn’t  own  land  at  all. 
If  United  Fruit  owned  land,  the  workers  would  agitate  against  them.  Instead, 
Colombian  growers  would  own  it  and  sell  their  entire  crops  to  the  company 
as  contractors.  United  Fruit  put  ads  in  the  paper  looking  for  investors  and 
got  people  who  had  never  worked  on  a  farm  in  their  lives.  Dentists  and  doc¬ 
tors  suddenly  became  ranchers  in  Uraba.  It  was  a  gold  rush  for  cheap  land 
and  the  promise  of  big  profits  with  the  octopus.  To  get  the  growers  started  in 
business,  the  company  handed  out  big  development  loans  to  the  new  arrivals 
from  Medellin  who  proved  they  could  cultivate  bananas.  With  the  loans  and 
the  contracts,  the  company  locked  the  growers  into  an  exclusive  arrangement, 
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and  for  the  next  five  years,  100  percent  of  everything  grown  in  Uraba  went  out 
on  United  Fruit  freighters  at  the  price  the  company  set.  Meanwhile,  another 
conservative  government  in  Bogota  promised  to  hunt  down  leftist  dissenters 
and  hold  back  the  tide  of  Communism  in  the  hemisphere,  a  crackdown  that 
would  have  terrible  consequences  for  the  country.  In  1966,  three  years  after 
United  Fruit  arrived  in  Uraba,  a  group  of  liberal  intellectuals  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  chasing  across  the  country  founded  the  Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC),  and  Colombia  plunged  headlong  into  forty  years 
of  civil  war. 

It  was  bound  to  happen.  In  the  1980s,  Communist  revolutionaries  arrived 
in  the  banana  fields  of  Uraba  after  a  period  of  calm  and  high  profits  for  United 
Fruit.  The  promise  of  the  rebels  was  electrifying  and  straightforward:  “You  are 
poor,  the  company  is  rich,  and  this  land  could  be  yours  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  it.”  Of  course,  this  was  nearly  the  same  promise  the  company  dangled  be¬ 
fore  the  growers.  Groups  such  as  FARC  successfully  infiltrated  the  unions  and 
kidnapped  the  managers  of  the  farms.  But  profits  continued  to  climb;  Uraba 
looked  like  a  good  investment  for  the  company  except  for  the  violence,  which 
accelerated  steadily  into  the  1990s.  Then,  in  1997,  the  AUC  arrived  in  force 
and  offered  to  solve  everyone’s  problems.  One  of  the  first  items  on  its  agenda 
was  to  meet  with  company  officials. 

The  company,  in  the  meantime,  had  changed  its  name  from  United  Fruit 
to  Chiquita,  a  deliberate  reincarnation  in  the  form  of  the  smiling,  banana-form 
woman  that  the  firm  hoped  would  distract  the  public  from  its  dark  history. 


A  man  stood  next  to  me  holding  camera  gear  and  a  satchel.  A  foreigner 
dressed  too  warmly  for  the  climate,  scanning  the  street  for  landmarks.  If  he’d 
been  born  five  hundred  years  ago,  Carlos  Santa  Maria  Villalon  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  New  World  in  a  rented  ship.  It  was  his  destiny  instead  to  grow  up 
under  Pinochet  in  Chile,  where  he  was  arrested  dozens  of  times  and  his  friends 
were  tortured.  One  of  the  major  side  effects  of  the  dictatorship  on  Carlos  is 
that  he  hates  cops  of  any  description.  Authority  does  not  impress  him,  and  he 
does  not  like  people  who  seek  its  favors.  When  he  goes  to  hell,  it  will  be  a  cop- 
filled  and  superheated  Miami  where  he  is  imprisoned  for  all  eternity  without 
any  money.  Carlos  does  much  better  with  drug  dealers,  petty  criminals,  and 
sometimes  the  poor.  And  like  all  revolutionaries,  he’s  ugly  to  look  at  but  in  his 
face  there  are  moments  of  truth. 

Carlos  had  arranged  for  us  to  meet  with  Captain  Jaime  Garcia  of  the  Guar- 
dacostas  in  the  port  of  Turbo.  Captain  Garcia  offered  to  take  Carlos  out  on  a 
drug  interdiction  patrol  on  one  of  his  fast  boats,  and  now  I’d  been  invited  along 
for  the  ride. 
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Small  growers  receive  $6  for  each  45-pound  box  of  plantains  they  harvest,  but  they  must  pay  for  all 
packaging,  so  the  cost  falls  to  roughly  $3.50  per  carton,  a  small  fraction  of  its  value  in  the  United  States. 
This  fruit  is  then  resold  by  the  Colombian  agricultural  corporation  Banacol  to  Chiquita  brands  and  Dole 
for  delivery  to  the  US  market.  Chiquita  sets  the  prices  with  Banacol  through  a  long-term  contract. 


Carmen  Palencia,  a  banana  exporter,  packs  her  products  along  with  her  husband.  Palencia's  first  husband 
was  assassinated  by  paramilitaries  in  Cordoba  state.  She  ran  away  with  her  children  to  Uraba.  There  she 
became  a  union  organizer  and  fought  for  land  she  and  others  farmers  squatted  on  for  years.  She  was 
shot  five  times  by  paramilitaries  but  narrowly  survived  after  being  in  a  coma  for  weeks. 


“This  could  be  bullshit,”  Carlos  said,  looking  around  for  the  bus  to  Turbo. 
“It  could  be  interesting,”  I  said. 

“I  am  thinking  it  could  be  total  bullshit,  you  know,  a  pony  show.” 

“A  dog  and  pony  show.” 

“Exact.” 


We  caught  a  packed  buseta  from  Apartado  to  Turbo  with  thirty  other  Co¬ 
lombians  and  watched  the  banana  fields  roll  by  for  an  hour,  all  carefully  cor¬ 
doned  off  by  barbed  wire.  Banana  trees  with  broad  flop-eared  leaves  and  their 
unpicked  fruit  hermetically  sealed  in  blue  plastic,  the  trees  growing  a  pre¬ 
packaged  product  for  the  American  buyer  which  comes  without  blemishes  or 
bruises.  Once  we  hit  the  end  of  the  line,  the  driver  took  us  out  to  the  military 
base  where  the  captain  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  sun. 

“You  guys  came  in  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  a  weird-looking  taxi.”  The  captain  laughed. 

Our  bus  driver  turned  out  to  be  an  informant  who  told  everybody,  includ¬ 
ing  the  demobilized  paramilitaries,  that  two  foreigners  just  showed  up  at  the 
Guardacostas  station.  There  was  no  way  to  hide  from  it,  the  whole  town  knew 
who  we  were  from  the  moment  we  landed. 

Captain  Garcia  took  us  inside  the  severely  air-conditioned  office  and  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  his  men.  The  captain  treated  us  to  an  American-style  PowerPoint 
briefing,  cataloguing  the  tons  of  cocaine  intercepted  every  year  by  his  crews. 
Dozens  and  dozens  of  tons  according  to  the  slides.  A  respectable  amount  but 
still  a  fraction  of  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  cocaine  that  make  it  through.  Carlos 
talked  about  his  time  in  the  jungle  photographing  the  FARC  and  unnerved 
the  captain  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of  cocaine  smuggling.  Captain  Gar¬ 
cia  conceded  that  there  was  really  no  stopping  the  drugs,  and  there  hasn’t 
been.  According  to  the  DEA,  the  quantity  available  in  the  United  States  has 
not  dropped  since  the  advent  of  the  Plan  Colombia,  the  multibillion-dollar 
eradication  program.  Colombian  production  actually  went  up  during  a  period 
of  intense  spraying  and  military  actions:  the  growers  just  moved  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Who  is  behind  the  trade?  Although  the  FARC  is  involved 
deeply  in  the  business,  it  is  the  right-wing  AUC  that  worked  closely  with  the 
cartels  to  organize  the  smuggling  system.  Coca  growers,  who  are  usually  poor 
peasants  or  campesinos,  earn  the  least  of  all. 

As  the  cocaine  flows  down  the  Atrato  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  it  even¬ 
tually  makes  its  way  toward  the  US  and  Europe  through  a  network  of  shifting 
routes.  The  drug  traffickers  send  the  drugs  overland  through  Mexico,  as  well 
as  by  sea  with  stops  in  intermediate  countries.  At  each  stage,  the  value  of  each 
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A  Colombian  Coast  Guard  officer  on  patrol  in  the  gulf  of  Uraba.  In  the  background  is  a  banana  freighter, 
the  type  of  vessel  that  has  been  used  by  the  AUC  to  smuggle  drugs  in  the  past. 


Chiquita  relies  heavily  on  bananas  grown  in  the  Uraba  region.  During  the  1980s  and  '90s,  Communist 
rebels  of  the  FARC  and  members  of  the  AUC  fought  bitterly  for  control  of  this  region. 


pure  kilogram  increases,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  United  States  the  street 
cost  has  reached  as  much  as  $100,000.  The  more  varied  the  routes,  the  lower 
the  risk  to  the  trafficker — a  system  that  rewards  creativity  with  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Captain  Garcia’s  job  is  to  intercept  these  shipments  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba 
in  an  American-made  fast  boat  called  Midnight  Express.  Smugglers  also  use 
their  own  fast  boats  to  move  the  cocaine,  sealing  the  kilogram  bricks  inside 
small  custom-built  fiberglass  hulls.  At  the  destination,  they  remove  the  cargo 
and  destroy  the  boat.  On  his  base,  Garcia  keeps  a  haphazard  museum  of  these 
intercepted  lanchas,  their  hulls  ripped  open. 

The  Midnight  Express  is  a  steroidal  machine,  and  it  has  a  drug-runner  feel 
to  it,  even  though  in  its  normal  configuration  the  boat  is  sold  as  a  half-million- 
dollar  fishing  vessel.  It  is  a  mystery  why  anyone  would  need  a  thousand  horse¬ 
power  to  go  catch  sea  bass  and  marlin,  but  it  is  great  for  going  fast.  Garcia’s 
30-foot  boat  has  four  outboard  engines,  an  excellent  radar  system  with  GPS 
and  coastal  maps,  sonar,  and  a  mount  for  a  .50  caliber  machine  gun  on  the 
deck.  The  captain  raced  us  out  into  the  gulf  where  we  found  a  line  of  banana 
freighters  towing  barges  on  a  choppy  afternoon  sea.  The  lumbering  freighters 
rose  out  of  the  water  above  us,  rust-streaked  leviathans. 

We  drew  alongside  one  of  these  vessels,  the  reefer  ship  Nelson  Star,  while 
Garcia  called  her  skipper  on  his  cell  phone  and  said  we  were  going  to  board 
with  the  German  shepherd.  The  captain  of  the  Nelson  was  not  happy  about  it, 
although  he  agreed.  Garcia’s  Midnight  Express  pilot  maneuvered  his  vessel  with 
skill,  but  the  seas  were  too  rough  and  we  were  too  low  in  the  water  to  reach 
the  descending  gangway.  It  reminded  me  of  two  species  unable  to  mate.  The 
captain  called  off  the  attempt. 

The  crew  of  the  Nelson  had  gathered  by  the  railing  to  watch  Garcia,  all  of 
them  wearing  the  same  grease-stained  blue  coveralls.  They  did  not  wave  or 
make  any  gesture  of  greeting.  If  we  could  have  yelled  out  questions  over  the 
water,  they  could  have  explained  that  they  were  carrying  fruit  in  refrigerated 
holds  like  all  the  other  freighters  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  A  longtime  member  of 
her  crew  might  have  also  told  us  that  the  Nelson  had  not  always  been  the  Nel¬ 
son,  but  had  changed  her  name  from  the  Chiquita  Jean  when,  in  2003,  Chiquita 
Brands  sold  her  back  to  a  Norwegian  shipping  company  along  with  the  rest  of 
its  entire  fleet.  In  fact,  from  the  moment  of  her  birth  in  the  Norwegian  yards  in 
1992  until  2003,  the  ship  was  a  Chiquita  freighter,  designed  to  keep  the  fruit  in 
perfect  condition  on  its  long  voyage  over  the  oceans.  The  captain  said,  “Some¬ 
times  they  put  the  drugs  on  the  banana  boats.”  I  was  stunned.  I  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  drug  traffickers  only  used  small  fast  boats  to  move  cocaine 
from  place  to  place,  but  this  isn’t  true.  The  freighters  are  difficult  to  search  and 
blend  into  normal  shipping  traffic— because  that  is  exactly  what  they  are.  They 
can  also  haul  a  ton  at  a  time  if  the  kilo  bricks  are  well  hidden. 
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In  the  late  eighties,  the  ancestor  of  the  AUC  began  as  an  extreme  right- 
wing  confederation  of  armed  bands — largely  funded  by  cocaine  trafficking — 
that  fought  the  FARC  across  large  regions  of  Colombia.  Naturally,  their  political 
interests  were  allied  with  the  Colombian  government,  which  also  wanted  to 
destroy  the  FARC — but,  unlike  the  army,  the  AUC  could  operate  without  re¬ 
strictions.  In  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  the  AUC  would  be  responsible  for 
the  vast  majority  of  political  killings  in  the  country,  and  the  group’s  leaders 
would  boast  that  a  significant  percentage  of  the  nation’s  legislators  were  under 
their  direct  control.  From  2000  to  the  end  of  2002,  there  were  at  least  11,500 
political  killings  in  Colombia,  most  of  which  the  AUC  committed.  It  was  a 
long-running  human  rights  nightmare. 

In  1997,  shortly  after  the  AUC  arrived  in  Uraba,  it  began  to  consolidate 
power  through  a  series  of  massacres  and  assassinations  intended  to  drive  out 
the  FARC,  which  had  organized  in  the  banana  fields.  Swept  up  in  the  paramili¬ 
tary  net  were  civilians  who  had  no  connection  to  any  armed  groups.  A  large 
number  of  villagers  and  workers  were  summarily  executed  after  being  tortured 
or  fingered  as  sympathetic  to  the  FARC.  Many  of  the  killings  took  place  around 
river  towns.  AUC  gunmen  would  arrive,  assemble  the  villagers  in  a  central 
place  and  begin  to  interrogate  them.  Often,  they  were  killed  regardless  of  their 
answers.  Establishing  guilt  in  this  system  is  just  a  pretext  for  widespread  mur¬ 
der.  It  was  a  tremendous  success.  Eventually,  the  AUC  controlled  the  entire 
banana-growing  region  of  Uraba,  any  leftist  agitators  were  in  hiding,  and  the 
AUC  had  access  to  the  Chiquita  port.  They  controlled  it,  but  the  commanders 
were  still  engaged  in  a  brutal  fight  for  control  of  the  banana  and  coca  fields. 
They  faced  a  serious  logistics  problem.  The  paramilitary  group  was  winning, 
but  it  badly  needed  war  material  to  expand  its  influence. 

On  November  5,  2001,  four  years  after  the  AUC  arrived  in  Uraba,  a  mys¬ 
terious  shipment  of  thousands  of  AK-47  assault  rifles  and  millions  of  rounds  of 
ammunition  arrived  at  the  Chiquita  docks,  a  lethal  cargo  that  went  directly  to 
the  AUC  commanders.  Aside  from  an  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
report  that  focused  on  the  two  Israeli  arms  dealers  who  arranged  the  deal  from 
Guatemala  and  Panama,  there  have  been  few  details  to  emerge  about  how  the 
weapons  were  handled  on  the  Colombian  side.  It  is  also  true  that  people  directly 
associated  with  the  shipment  have  had  a  tendency  to  disappear.  The  Mexican 
captain  of  the  Otterloo,  Jesus  Iturrios  Maciel,  sailed  with  the  ship  on  November 
9  to  Barranquilla  and  then  vanished.  The  shipping  company  that  owned  the  Ot¬ 
terloo  closed  its  offices  in  Panama  a  few  days  after  news  of  the  weapons  broke 
in  a  Colombian  newspaper.  The  information  in  the  OAS  report  suggests  that 
someone  formed  the  company  just  to  deliver  the  weapons  to  the  AUC. 

In  a  front-page  deal  reached  with  the  US  government  this  year,  Chiquita 
pleaded  guilty  to  making  millions  of  dollars  in  payments  to  a  group  on  the 
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State  Department  list  of  foreign  terrorist  organizations:  the  AUC.  Lawyers  for 
the  company  argued  that  they  were  forced  into  the  making  payments  out  of 
fear  for  the  safety  of  its  workers.  Chiquita  also  admitted  that  they  had  a  similar 
arrangement  with  the  FARC.  The  result  of  the  plea  deal  was  a  $25  million  fine 
for  a  business  that  earned  $3.9  billion  in  revenue  in  2006,  and  there  were  no 
charges  filed  over  the  weapons  shipment.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Chiquita 
Brands  was  forced  to  make  protection  payments  to  armed  groups  operating 
around  their  plantations,  but  that  is  not  the  entire  story. 

In  March  2007,  Chiquita  told  CNN  that  the  weapons  shipment  and  the 
protection  payments  to  the  paramilitaries  were  unrelated.  This  may  well  be 
true — the  weapons  shipments  to  the  AUC  were  connected  to  a  dark  series  of 
events  at  the  company’s  port.  The  Colombian  government  cast  doubt  on  the 
company’s  claims  of  being  the  victim  of  extortion  by  the  AUC.  Mario  Iguaran, 
the  Colombian  attorney  general,  said,  “It  was  a  criminal  relationship:  money 
and  arms  for  the  bloody  pacification  of  Uraba.” 


I  first  saw  the  AUC  man  sitting  at  the  roof  bar  of  the  Almirante  Jose  Hotel, 
hunched  over  a  beer.  When  a  waiter  walked  close  to  him,  the  man  looked  him  up 
and  down,  but  the  glance  was  sidelong  and  hooded.  He  looked  nervous  and  didn’t 
want  anyone  walking  up  next  to  him.  In  the  darkness  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel,  he 
said  nothing  for  long  periods  and  then  spoke  rapidly,  slamming  his  hands  down 
on  the  table.  He  said  he  felt  betrayed  and  abandoned  by  his  former  commanders. 
He  was  broke;  demobilizing  didn’t  help  him  at  all.  Killings  and  vendettas  followed 
him  around,  hovering  over  him  wraithlike  and  invisible.  I  have  noticed  that  all 
assassins  have  something  in  common,  and  it  is  present  in  the  dead  look  the  AUC 
man  gives  the  waiter.  The  girl  behind  the  bar  went  into  the  back  room.  She  didn’t 
want  to  hear  what  he  was  talking  about.  It  grew  late. 

I  have  changed  the  name  of  the  AUC  man  to  Lorenzo  to  protect  him  from 
being  killed  by  members  of  the  paramilitary  group,  his  former  comrades.  It 
is  something  he  thinks  about  all  the  time,  how  talking  about  this  subject  is 
dangerous.  In  the  distance  there  were  veins  of  lightning  in  a  mass  of  black 
clouds  as  a  storm  came  in.  Lorenzo  was  still  hunched  over  the  counter  as 
though  nervous  about  people  seeing  his  face.  The  girl  had  come  back  to  bring 
us  more  beer.  We  were  drinking  Aguilas  and  the  night  was  winding  down  and 
I  was  half-listening  to  the  conversation.  Everyone  else  had  gone  downstairs. 
Carlos  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Is  there  anything  you  want  to  ask  him  before 
he  goes  home?” 

“I  want  to  know  if  he  heard  anything  about  a  shipment  of  guns  that  arrived 
at  the  Chiquita  docks.”  Years  had  passed,  but  it  was  worth  a  shot. 

“Sure,”  Lorenzo  said,  “I  was  there.  I  supervised  the  unloading  of  the  rifles.” 
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A  demobilized  paramilitary  fighter,  codenamed  "Lorenzo,"  in  Turbo.  After  turning  in  their  arms,  many  AUC  fighters 
have  not  found  productive  work  and  are  under  pressure  to  return  to  their  former  activities.  Lorenzo  desci  i bed  how 
paramilitary  groups  were  reactivating  in  his  area. 


Everyone  fell  silent.  We  listened  to  sporadic  gunfire  coming  from  a  nearby 
neighborhood.  Finally,  Lorenzo  started  to  tell  us  how  the  weapons  arrived, 
how  they  were  packed,  and  what  he  did  that  night,  how  he  made  sure  his 
men  put  them  on  the  trucks  and  that  none  were  missing.  They  had  been  disas¬ 
sembled  and  carefully  sealed  in  plastic  bags  for  the  trip  over  the  sea,  tucked 
away  in  farm  supplies  in  the  containers.  As  he  talked,  there  was  another  burst 
of  gunfire. 

“Was  there  more  than  one  shipment?”  I  asked  him. 

“Yes.  I  heard  there  were  others,  but  they  didn’t  arrive  at  the  Chiquita  docks, 
they  arrived  somewhere  else.” 

Freddy  Rendon,  who  commanded  the  Bananero  Block  of  the  AUC,  con¬ 
firmed  this  detail  from  prison  in  an  interview  with  El  Tiempo  a  few  weeks  after 
we  talked  to  Lorenzo  in  Apartado.  The  Uraba  region  is  where  the  AUC  received 
its  weapons.  It’s  a  perfect  contraband  port,  which  is  why  it  was  so  prized.  And 
there  was  not  a  single  shipment  but  a  series  of  them,  and  these  deliveries 
occurred  at  the  time  when  the  AUC  was  taking  new  territory,  killing  with 
impunity,  and  making  millions.  The  AUC  had  come  up  with  a  brilliant  system 
to  import  weapons  to  Uraba  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  effort.  Like  the 
octopus,  the  paramilitary  group  adapted  and  thus  solved  a  critical  problem  in 
its  environment:  its  need  to  supply  a  growing  army.  After  the  rifles  arrived  at 
the  Chiquita  docks,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  AUC  killings. 

As  we  were  leaving,  I  asked  Lorenzo  if  we  could  tape  an  interview  with 
him  in  the  morning.  He  agreed  on  the  condition  that  his  face  be  hidden. 


The  next  morning,  the  three  of  us  took  the  buseta  back  to  Apartado,  not 
far  from  where  the  big  weapons  shipment  arrived  on  the  Chiquita  docks.  See¬ 
ing  three  men  enter  a  dive  hotel  with  a  video  camera,  the  maid  tending  the 
rooms  thought  a  porno  film  was  in  the  works.  When  we  tried  to  explain,  she 
laughed  and  turned  down  the  beds.  We  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  a  driving 
rainstorm. 

We  set  up  the  camera  and  adjusted  the  lighting  to  obscure  Lorenzo’s  face. 

Lorenzo  has  the  face  and  the  dark  skin  of  an  indigenous  South  American. 
His  habits  are  rural,  and  other  Colombians  think  he  is  coarse  and  without 
manners.  They  are  also  afraid  of  him.  Lorenzo  is  a  spitter  who  leaves  a  constel¬ 
lation  of  saliva  spatters  on  the  floor.  He  can’t  help  it;  he  can’t  stop  the  saliva 
from  filling  his  mouth. 

We  started  by  discussing  Lorenzo’s  position  in  the  AUC,  his  rise  through 
the  ranks.  Lorenzo  lifted  his  shirt  to  show  the  bullet  scars  on  his  chest  and  legs. 
He  has  at  least  six  wounds  on  his  body,  including  exit  holes,  some  from  combat 
with  the  FARC,  the  rest  from  a  robbery  attempt  when  he  was  traveling  alone, 
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carrying  the  supply  money  for  his  AUC  brigade.  Three  of  his  own  men  robbed 
him,  shot  him  and  left  him  for  dead  in  the  city  market.  “I  was  so  confident,  I 
just  went  to  the  market  alone  with  the  money,”  he  told  me.  Lorenzo  still  keeps 
his  revolver  handy,  in  case  he  runs  into  one  of  them.  Over  time  he  rose  to  the 
level  of  commander  in  the  AUC.  “I  worked  with  the  Bananero  Block.  Those 
arms  made  it  to  many  blocks.  They  divided  it  among  I  don’t  know  how  many. 
The  company  gave  a  lot  of  support,  and  that  armaments  were  divided  among 
many  blocks.  And  I  realized  that  they  were  distributing  it  everywhere  and 
that  Mancuso’s  people  were  getting  the  arms,  too.  So  I  found  out  about  that 
and  I  noticed  that.  Different  blocks  shared  it.  Some  of  them  would  be  Mgs, 
Monterus,  there  were  lots  of  AK-47S,  there  were  M6os  and  PKMs.  They  were 
all  brand-new  and  they  went  to  different  fronts.” 

When  the  Otterloo  arrived,  Lorenzo  worked  from  evening  to  dawn  at  the 
port  loading  the  AUC  trucks.  It  was  a  large  shipment,  fourteen  container-loads 
of  equipment,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  move.  “Another  thing  I  noticed  was 
the  exchange  of  drugs  for  weapons,”  he  said.  I  caught  this  statement  after  I  had 
the  entire  tape  translated  in  Bogota  a  few  days  later.  What  exactly  was  happen¬ 
ing  at  the  Chiquita  docks? 

When  I  saw  the  transcript  of  the  interview,  I  decided  to  fly  back  to  Turbo 
with  Carlos  and  ask  Lorenzo  about  the  drugs-for-weapons  exchange  and  the 
Chiquita  freighters.  I  wanted  to  understand  how  the  system  worked. 


Everyone  in  the  State  of  Antioquia  awoke  to  the  news  that  an  image  of 
Christ  had  appeared  on  the  wings  of  a  moth.  Our  friend,  the  former  AUC  killer, 
was  an  hour  late  for  a  meeting.  Maybe  he  had  lost  his  nerve.  Maybe  he  was 
dead.  In  any  case,  there  was  nothing  to  do  except  wait  on  the  roof  and  watch 
the  Colombian  newscasters  compare  portraits  of  Jesus  to  the  markings  on  the 
televised  insect.  The  tone  was  serious.  No  one  on  the  television  was  joking 
about  a  potential  miracle  happening  around  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin 
of  Carmen.  Carlos  swore  there  was  no  resemblance,  but  he  just  didn’t  want 
to  admit  it.  There  was  a  resemblance,  although  it  could  also  have  been  Mary 
trapped  in  the  moth  wings,  covered  in  a  dark  hejab,  or  an  Iraqi  girl  framed  by 
dun-colored  sand. 

On  the  roof  of  the  Almirante  Jose  Hotel,  the  air  was  warm  and  thick. 
Across  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  to  the  west,  we  could  see  the  hills  of  the  Darien  Gap, 
which  leads  to  the  border  of  Panama.  Above  us,  the  sky  was  another  sea.  Tropi¬ 
cal  storms  born  in  the  Atlantic  were  growing  in  strength  as  they  made  for  the 
Caribbean  coast  of  Colombia,  where  they  would  flood  the  streets  and  the  fields. 
It  was  impossible  to  sit  still  and  simply  wait,  but  there  was  nothing  we  could 
do.  It  was  hard  to  know  whether  to  be  worried  or  not.  “Man,  I  really  think  that 
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he’s  not  going  to  show.  We  scared  him  off,”  Carlos  said  when  we  were  sitting 
at  the  table.  The  killer  had  always  been  friendly  to  us,  but  at  this  moment,  he 
was  down  on  his  luck  and  paranoid;  he  could  have  changed  his  mind.  In  the 
past,  when  we  called  him,  he  arrived  within  minutes. 

Lorenzo  has  come  to  trust  me.  All  of  this  has  taken  some  time  to  work  out, 
over  long  nights  of  drinking.  I  asked  questions  only  when  he  seemed  relaxed 
enough  to  answer  them,  and  even  then  he  was  often  careful  not  to  say  the 
names  of  the  men  he  worked  for. 

He  grew  up  poor  in  a  mountain  village  and  joined  a  left-wing  revolution¬ 
ary  militia  called  the  Popular  Liberation  Army  (ELP)  when  he  was  eight,  after 
they  promised  to  pay  him  a  salary.  Of  course,  what  really  happened  was  that 
he  was  taken  as  a  child  soldier  by  a  group  that  would  eventually  be  defeated 
by  an  up-and-coming  right-wing  organization.  After  growing  up  in  the  jungle 
and  learning  how  to  fight,  Lorenzo  ran  away  from  the  ELP  when  he  was  fifteen 
and  then  joined  AUC  in  the  mid-nineties.  For  assassins  at  the  time,  it  was  like 
Silicon  Valley  during  the  great  boom. 

Lorenzo  worked  first  as  a  soldier  and  later  commanded  600  men  in  the 
Medio  Atrato  river  zone,  where  he  fought  against  the  FARC.  Lorenzo  then 
worked  for  El  Aleman — “the  German” — the  commander  of  the  Bananero  Block, 
whose  real  name  is  Freddy  Rendon.  From  1997  until  its  dissolution  in  2003,  the 
Bananero  Block  of  the  AUC  controlled  the  territory  where  the  Chiquita  Brands 
subsidiary,  Banadex,  had  its  vast  banana  and  plantain  operations. 

During  his  time  with  them,  the  AUC,  under  the  leadership  of  Salvatore 
Mancuso  and  the  Castano  brothers  (Carlos  and  Fidel),  committed  some  of  the 
worst  atrocities  in  the  Americas.  And  despite  a  well-publicized  government 
amnesty  program,  the  AUC  still  exists  in  a  clandestine  way.  Before  turning 
in  his  rifle  last  year,  Lorenzo  was  responsible  for  his  own  share  of  killings,  a 
number  of  them  in  cold  blood.  Over  the  course  of  our  two  weeks  in  Uraba,  it 
became  clear  that  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  time  working  for  the 
Bananero  Block  of  the  AUC.  Lorenzo  is  a  living  archive  of  paramilitary  data, 
and  his  commanders,  the  duros,  the  hard  men  at  the  top,  trusted  him  with 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  tasks. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  give  up,  Lorenzo  appeared,  smiling  as  if  nothing 
was  wrong.  We  found  a  table  in  the  corner  and  I  asked  him  about  the  drugs-for- 
weapons  exchange  and  the  Chiquita  freighters.  “Look,  for  every  kilo  of  drugs 
they  put  in,  they  had  to  pay  500,000  pesos.  If  you’re  a  drug  trafficker,  and  I’m 
in  control,  youd  have  to  pay  me.  You  have  20  kilos  of  coca,  or  you  have  some 
other  cargo,  and  I  own  that  region — you  understand  me?  You  pay  me  500,000 
pesos  for  me  to  ship  those  drugs  as  if  they  were  mine,  in  the  boats.  You  un¬ 
derstand?  Chiquita’s  boats.  That’s  what  the  Bananero  Block  had  going  on  here.” 
Lorenzo  watched  the  AUC  load  drugs  onto  Chiquita  boats;  he  knew  about  it 
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because  he  was  there  when  it  happened.  “Look,  there  were  drugs,  and  there 
were  times  that  they  sent  drugs  for  weapons.  They  sent  the  kilos  of  drugs,  and 
from  out  there,  those  duros  said  we  are  going  to  send  this  many  kilos  of  drugs 
and  I  need  this  many  rifles,”  Lorenzo  said. 

What  Lorenzo  described  was  a  successful  scheme  that  allowed  the  AUC 
to  act  as  a  contraband-freight  consolidator.  The  AUC  could  ship  their  own 
cocaine  on  the  company  freighters  or  they  could  ship  product  belonging  to 
someone  else  for  a  tax  of  roughly  $250  per  kilo,  which  works  out  to  a  quarter 
of  the  Colombian  value  of  the  brick.  And  the  smuggling  scheme  was  a  direct 
side  effect  of  gaining  access  to  the  port.  Lorenzo  insisted  more  than  once  that 
Chiquita  employees  knew  about  the  cocaine:  everyone  in  the  chain  was  paid 
a  percentage  to  keep  quiet,  including  the  freighter  captains.  To  place  a  metric 
ton  of  someone  else’s  product  on  a  ship  they  did  not  own,  the  AUC  would  have 
made  $500,000,  not  a  bad  haul  for  taking  no  real  risk.  And  the  paramilitaries 
received  the  money  whether  the  product  was  intercepted  or  not.  When  they 
shipped  their  own  cocaine,  the  AUC  took  the  same  risks  as  everyone  else.  Hid¬ 
ing  cocaine  in  regular  freighter  traffic  makes  it  hard  to  find.  The  freighters  are 
enormous  vessels. 

Without  access  to  the  Chiquita  port,  the  AUC  couldn’t  have  exported  drugs 
and  bought  weapons  so  easily  and  could  not  have  grown  quite  so  fast  as  it  did 
in  the  late  nineties.  It  was  a  key  part  of  their  metabolism  during  that  time— if 
you  make  money  from  exports,  you  need  to  get  them  to  market  so  you  can  fur¬ 
ther  expand  the  business.  Chiquita,  after  a  hundred  years  in  the  banana  trade, 
understood  this  very  well.  For  the  paramilitaries,  using  the  port  was  a  straight¬ 
forward  decision  based  on  necessity.  Lorenzo  believed  that  the  AUC  must  have 
shipped  tons  of  cocaine  using  this  system,  because  it  went  on  for  years. 

But  did  Chiquita  know  how  its  ports  were  being  used?  We  asked  him  that 
question  many  times  and  his  answers  did  not  vary:  “From  Chiquita  there  had 
been  people  who  knew  that  they  were  shipping  drugs.  Employees.  People 
trusted  by  them,”  he  said.  He  was  adamant:  Chiquita  employees  knew  about 
the  drugs  as  well  as  the  weapons. 

On  our  last  night  in  Turbo  we  went  to  drink  a  farewell  beer  at  a  place  on 
the  main  drag.  Lorenzo  was  nervous  because  he  was  not  in  his  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  he  was  too  polite  to  say  that  we  picked  a  bad  spot.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  around  his  house,  there  are  men  endlessly  riding  around  on  bikes  who 
watch  out  for  him,  let  him  know  what’s  going  on.  We  saw  those  men  ride  by, 
checking  up  on  him.  They  all  had  the  close-cropped  haircuts  of  paramilitaries 
but  wore  civilian  clothes.  Lorenzo  leaned  close  to  tell  me  that,  given  some  time, 
he  could  find  other  AUC  soldiers  who  could  talk  to  us  about  the  weapons  and 
drugs,  that  he  had  some  names,  but  that  he  had  to  be  careful  because  some  of 
these  men  were  still  active.  Before  long,  the  rains  arrived  with  such  force  that 
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the  streets  became  riverbeds,  torrents  of  mud-colored  water  coursing  down 
them.  Kids  rode  their  bikes  through  the  deluge,  sending  rooster-tails  of  water 
into  the  lightning-charged  air. 


There  are  beggars  and  a  mentally  retarded  boy  who  hang  around  the  gates 
of  the  maximum-security  prison  at  Itagiii  looking  for  tips.  One  old  woman  of¬ 
fers  to  clean  the  fingerprint  ink  from  your  hands  when  you  leave  in  exchange 
for  a  few  coins.  It  is  a  good  business  because  everyone  has  ink-stained  hands 
if  they  leave  through  the  gates.  This  was  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  se¬ 
curity  at  Itagiii,  the  pressing  of  blackened  digits  into  ledgers.  The  guards  were 
relaxed  and  so  were  the  senior  officials  and  the  secretaries  in  their  clean  blue 
uniforms  with  their  American-style  Velcro  patches.  Everyone  was  having  a 
normal  day  in  a  beautiful  town  in  the  Andes  behind  a  high  fence.  Above  us  the 
mountains  intercepted  the  clouds. 

The  guards  waved  me  through  the  checkpoints  in  a  friendly  and  reassur¬ 
ing  way.  A  few  minutes  later,  I  was  waiting  in  an  office  in  the  administration 
building  for  Salvatore  Mancuso,  leader  of  the  AUC,  to  appear — but  he  didn’t 
appear.  Out  in  the  hall  an  official  from  the  Colombian  prosecutor’s  office  was 
also  waiting  to  talk  to  Mancuso,  but  the  official  wouldn’t  come  into  the  room. 
The  young  prosecutor  walked  in  slow  circles  in  the  dark  hallway,  waved  once, 
and  then  went  back  into  the  gloom. 

A  senior  prison  official  came  in  after  an  hour  and  apologized  for  the 
delay.  “I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Mancuso  is  getting  a  massage  from  a  girl,  and  he  has 
to  shower  and  get  dressed.  He  will  come  and  talk  to  you  when  he  is  ready,”  he 
explained. 

“His  life  here  is  very  slow,”  I  said.  Mancuso  was  going  to  make  us  all  wait 
so  we  would  know  who  was  in  charge. 

“It  certainly  is.  Patience  is  very  important,”  the  officer  said  and  smiled 
sadly.  We  waited  in  the  office  a  long  time,  long  enough  to  notice  how  the  light 
changed  on  the  mountains.  The  prosecutor  who  was  waiting  outside  finally 
couldn’t  take  it  anymore  and  came  into  the  office  with  me.  He  sat  at  a  nearby 
desk.  The  prosecutor  held  some  information  about  me  in  a  portfolio  that  he 
wanted  to  verify.  I  could  hear  the  leader’s  voice  coming  up  the  stairs  before  he 
came  through  the  door.  Mancuso  has  a  great  voice,  a  deep  baritone  that  could 
have  come  from  the  opera  house.  The  boss  brought  two  of  his  friends  with  him. 
One  of  them,  an  older  professorial  man  named  Juan  Rubbini,  edits  his  web¬ 
site  (salvatoremancuso.com)  and  writes  about  the  AUC  political  program.  The 
boss  towered  over  them  all.  Salvatore  Mancuso,  the  former  English  student  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  who  became  the  leader  of  the  AUC  following  the 
death  of  Carlos  Castano,  was  now  ready  for  his  audience.  In  the  past,  he  has 
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A  masked  paramilitary  soldier  from  the  Metro  Bloc  guards  his  commanders  at  a  meeting  in  Antioquia  in 
September  2003. 


Salvatore  Mancuso  talking  to  AUC  troops  of  the  Catatumbo  block  on  December  10,  2004,  the  day  of  his 
demobilization  in  Tibu,  Colombia.  The  Catatumbo  block  was  blamed  for  more  than  5000  deaths  before 
it  disbanded. 


implicated  officials  as  high  as  the  Colombian  vice  president  in  connection  with 
paramilitary  groups,  and  he  is  still  a  powerful  man. 

We  all  shook  hands,  and  then  Mancuso  disappeared  with  the  official  from 
the  prosecutor’s  office  and  promised  to  return  soon.  Under  the  Justicia  y  Paz 
law,  Mancuso  is  supposed  to  confess  the  details  of  crimes  he  committed  while 
he  ran  the  AUC.  In  exchange,  he  is  allowed  to  serve  a  comfortable  eight-year 
sentence  in  Colombia.  The  government  has  not  taken  his  money  or  forced  him 
to  reveal  the  exact  extent  of  his  criminal  organization. 

Mancuso’s  comforts  in  prison  abound.  The  former  head  of  the  AUC  has 
internet  access,  a  phone,  and  regular  visits  from  friends  and  family.  In  fact, 
he  has  the  run  of  the  place  and  walks  around  without  an  armed  escort.  The 
guards  call  him  by  his  first  name.  In  May,  La  Semana,  an  investigative  weekly 
in  Colombia,  published  a  report  based  on  telephone  and  e-mail  intercepts  of 
paramilitary  members  in  Cellblock  1,  where  Mancuso  lives.  In  the  intercepted 
calls,  men  close  to  AUC  leaders  instructed  men  on  the  outside  to  continue 
extortion  schemes  and  commit  murder.  One  man  close  to  Mancuso  called  El 
Flaco  was  recorded  as  he  handled  orders  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cocaine. 
It  would  appear  from  these  conversations  that  the  AUC,  all  cooped  up  in  a 
single  cellblock  in  Itagui,  did  not  give  up  all  its  power.  AUC  duros  on  the  out¬ 
side  still  wait  for  orders. 

Rubbini,  Mancuso’s  friend,  turned  to  me  while  I  waited  for  Mancuso  to 
return  and  said,  “This  man  demobilized  30,000  men,  and  they  put  him  in  a 
prison!”  I  said  I  thought  it  was  remarkable.  Rubbini  clearly  loves  Mancuso  and 
admires  him  and  spends  serious  time  writing  down  his  political  views.  Finally 
the  boss  returned  and  I  had  to  ask  the  other  two  men  to  leave. 

Mancuso  was  nervous  at  first.  It  might  be  that  he  doesn’t  often  speak  to 
Americans  or  that  he  doesn’t  trust  the  press.  When  I  took  out  my  recorder, 
Mancuso  produced  his  own  digital  voice  recorder  and  asked  if  it  would  bother 
me  if  he  used  it.  I  said,  no  problem  at  all. 

I  started  by  asking  him  about  his  political  ideas.  It  was  the  FARC  that 
started  the  whole  business  with  coca,  he  told  me,  and  that’s  how  the  AUC  got 
interested  in  it. 

Finally,  when  he  seemed  completely  at  ease,  I  asked  Mancuso  about  Chi- 
quita  and  the  shipment  of  weapons  that  arrived  at  the  Chiquita  docks  on  the 
Otterloo  in  November  2001.  Mancuso’s  demeanor  instantly  changed  as  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  question.  It  was  an  intense  moment,  watching  him  respond  to 
an  unexpected  development,  calculating  his  odds,  weighing  his  answer  more 
carefully.  He  began  by  appealing  for  an  appreciation  of  the  broader  milieu. 

“What  must  also  be  clearly  understood  is  the  historical  context  that  ex¬ 
isted  at  that  time.  What  were  the  pressures  [Chiquita]  faced,  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  with  them  in  that  area.  The  part  of  Uraba  where  they  had  their  banana 
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investments  was  completely  dominated  by  the  guerrillas.  The  Colombian  state 
was  precarious  there.  They  had  to  do  what  the  guerrillas  told  them.  In  fact,  they 
were  thinking  of  selling  their  property  and  leaving  the  country  at  that  time. 
When  we  entered  the  area  and  confronted  the  guerrilla  phenomenon,  we  told 
[Chiquita],  ‘Look,  you  are  the  best  generators  of  jobs,  of  labor,  of  stability  in  the 
area.  Stay  here,  don’t  leave,  keep  investing.  We’ll  provide  you  with  protection, 
but  in  exchange  for  that  we  want  you  to  pay  a  tax.’”  On  the  central  question  of 
drug  exports  from  the  Banadex  port,  Mancuso  said  in  his  clear,  educated  Span¬ 
ish,  “In  the  specific  case  of  Chiquita,  I  don’t  know.  But  surely  they  must  have 
loaded  up  a  lot  of  ships  there.  Now,  I  don’t  know  if  Chiquita  had  its  own  fleet  or 
not.  I  think  that  they  didn’t  have  one,  that  the  ships  that  came  in  were  from  the 
shipping  line,  and  surely  those  boats  were  used  and  loaded  with  drugs.” 

In  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  weapons  shipment  until  2003,  Chiquita  main¬ 
tained  its  own  fleet  of  ships,  which  regularly  used  port  facilities  in  Uraba,  the 
site  controlled  by  the  AUC.  These  are  the  boats  that  Lorenzo  trusted  men  to 
load  with  the  cocaine.  Mancuso  tried  more  than  once  to  say  that  it  was  the 
drug  traffickers  who  managed  the  smuggling,  not  the  AUC,  but  this  is  hard  to 
believe  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  being  Mancuso’s  own  description 
of  his  organization’s  involvement  in  the  trade.  His  evasiveness  is  understand¬ 
able;  he  is  under  an  extradition  threat  and  does  not  want  to  admit  to  more 
direct  knowledge  of  drug  smuggling  than  he  has  to. 

I  asked  him  if  the  AUC  ever  traded  cocaine  for  weapons.  Mancuso  leaned 
over  the  desk  and  said,  “Phillip,  we  did  it  many  times.  We  exchanged  drugs  for 
guns.  Basically,  almost  all  the  arms  transactions  were  made  either  in  drugs  or 
[US]  dollars.”  He  confirmed  that  this  was  a  main  part  of  their  growth  strategy, 
and  then  spoke  about  AUC  export  taxes  for  cocaine  in  Uraba.  “They  charged 
$500,000  per  kilo?  Look,  there  were  blocks  up  there  that  charged  a  $100,  $150, 
$200,  $300  tax  to  dispatch  a  boat,  or  whatever  was  going  out— a  boat,  a  ship, 
whatever.  It  was  the  AUC  block  that  charged.” 

If  I  wanted  to  know  the  exact  details,  Mancuso  said,  I  would  have  to  talk  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Bananero  Block  of  the  AUC,  his  subordinates.  Lorenzo 
also  insisted  that  Chiquita  people  had  meetings  with  AUC  duros  about  drug 
smuggling  and  weapons.  Lorenzo  knew  the  exact  place  where  they  had  meet¬ 
ings,  but  Mancuso  wouldn’t  admit  to  knowing  about  a  specific  agreement  to 
export  drugs  from  the  port,  although  he  would  go  on  to  describe  the  AUC  drug- 
export  scenario  in  vivid  detail.  Mancuso  said  he  did  not  believe  that  executives 
of  the  company  knew  about  the  drugs-for-weapons  exchange,  because  it  wasn’t 
necessary  for  them  to  know.  1  The  people  who  run  the  port  at  an  operational 
level  had  to  be  involved;  those  are  the  people  who  would  notice  all  this.” 

“How  hard  is  it  to  exchange  cocaine  for  weapons?”  I  asked. 

“It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,”  he  said  and  smiled. 
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The  company  will  no  doubt  say  that  if  there  were  any  drugs  shipped  on 
its  freighters  when  the  AUC  controlled  its  port,  it  did  not  know  about  them. 
But  over  the  years,  people  did  find  out  about  it  and  were  either  intimidated  or 
paid  to  stay  silent.  This  export  scheme  was  the  exact  mechanism  that  allowed 
the  AUC  to  grow  and  to  commit  crimes  on  a  vast  scale.  To  acquire  weapons  it 
had  to  ship  cocaine  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  so  it  looked  for  an  export 
channel.  Simple.  In  Uraba,  AUC  was  merely  a  symbiont  on  the  body  of  a  larger 
corporation  that  happened  to  share  its  interests.  It,  too,  was  a  kind  of  corpora¬ 
tion.  They  fed  off  each  other. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  prison,  the  old  woman  asked  me  how  it  went.  I  said 
that  it  went  well  while  she  cleaned  the  ink  from  my  fingers  with  a  spray  bottle. 
The  air  had  warmed  up  since  the  morning.  The  same  police  officer  smiled  and 
waved,  and  I  started  walking  down  the  hill  to  town.  Below  the  mountains  of 
Itagui,  people  were  getting  ready  for  the  Festival  of  Flowers,  while  above  them 
drifted  the  legions  of  Colombian  ghosts  who  follow  their  every  move.  □ 


Phillip  Robertson  and  Carlos  Villalon  traveled  to  Colombia  on  a  grant  from  the  Pulitzer  Center  on  Crisis  Reporting.  More 
about  this  project  on  the  Center's  website  at  http://pulitzercenter.org. 
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